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PREFACE 


In Tars volume we have tried to assemble a group of selections that 
will serve as models for analysis and also as topics for discussion. 
With this end in view we have drawn principally upon the work of 
the more widely known writers of our own day, and have endeavored 
to select from each author’s work some piece dealing with ideas and 
problems characteristic, not only of the present period, but of all 
ages. This choice of subject has made it possible for us to introduce 
a number of selections from earlier writers whose work may be used 
to good advantage in building up historical perspective. 

Since there is rather more interlocking between selections than at 
first may be apparent, we have added a number of classifications 
that may serve to a certain extent as cross-reference. These, however, 
are necessarily far from complete, inasmuch as they take account 
only of whole selections. The alert student will readily find many 
more interrelations between selections. 

Naturally it has been impossible to include every writer of promi- 
nence, and there is little doubt that opinion will differ strongly re- 
garding even those that have been used. There are so many matters 
to consider, however, in making choices that there can be little hope 
of providing universal satisfaction in a volume of this sort. If teach- 
ers of writing find in the present assembly of material the means of 
helping students to think seriously and write well, we shall be con- 
tent. 

The Glossary contains only words and phrases which have mean- 
ings in the text not explained sufficiently by Webster’s Collegiate or 
the Standard Desk dictionaries. It is not a complete dictionary of 
place and personal names. Moreover, the system of marking all 
glossed words in the text with a star is not followed with invariable 
consistency. Our fear of making the text look formidable and diffi- 
cult has led us to limit the starring of a word to its first important use 
in each selection. Students, therefore, should consult the Glossary 
before searching elsewhere, even though the word in question is not 
starred in the text. Something of the advantage to be gained by 
such procedure may be indicated by the fact that some of the very 
simplest-looking items have eluded the editors for two or three hours 
in a well-equipped research library. 
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JAMES E. BOYLE 


James E. Borte (1873- ) is professor of Rural B àt 
nell University. He was educated at the Kansas public schools, 
Universities of Kansas, Nebraska, and Wisconsin. His books include 
Speculation and the Chicago Board of Trade (1920), Rural Problems 
in the United States (1920), Agricultural Economics (1921), Farm 
Relief (1928). 

In this selection the author proposes and repeats a most interesting 
question: “Who shall finally inherit this earth, man or bug?” Does 
the author suggest any definite answer to this question? Does the 
conclusion of his article seem to show the serious concern expressed 
at the outset? Note the effective use of examples in the develop- 
ment of this article. Do you have enough special information to 
write on some destructive insect, such as the Mediterranean fruit 
fly, the corn-borer, or the Hessian fly? Do you know what measures 
the Federal Government is taking to prevent the spread of such pests? 
Get information and write an article on one of the insects mentioned, 
or on the cockroach, the grasshopper, or the cricket. 


I 


Tue world’s history needs to be rewritten once more. It has al- 
ready been told in terms of politics, economics, geography, climate, 
sea power, war, race, sex, and of great men and heroes. It should 
next be written in terms of insects. This is not the age of man; 
this is the age of insects. What the yellow fever mosquito, for in- 
stance, or the cattle tick, or the tsetse fly has done to the human 
race is still largely unrecorded. 

France has erected in the Midi three battle monuments to com- 
memorate her victory over a single plant louse. This little insect, 
the phylloxera, was swiftly and surely destroying the grape industry 
of that grape-famous country. This bug, an American immigrant, 
was finally defeated by means of help from the United States. Roots 
of our wild grapevines, immune to this little plant louse, were taken 
to France, and French grapevines grafted on them. Since the insects 
attacked only the root, this meant defeat and death to this pest. 

There are estimated to be over four million kinds of insects in the 


1 From The Atlantic Monthly. Reprinted by permission of the author and the 
publishers, 
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world, and all of them are of significance to mankind. Most of 
them are frankly and openly either our friends or our enemies; few 
are neutral. They are all our competitors — we are all bidders for 
the world’s limited food supply. Who shall finally inherit this 
earth, man or bug, will depend in the last analysis on which creature 
is most efficient in securing his daily ration. 

When we remember the bug’s appetite for food, particularly for 
the green and growing plant, and the bug’s capacity to reproduce 
and multiply, we begin to feel uncertain about our own future sur- 
vival. Consider, for instance, that little tiny green bug, the cab- 
bage aphid. Under favorable conditions, there are thirty genera- 
tions of these bugs in one year. Under somewhat unfavorable 
conditions in New York State, from a single pair will come twelve 
generations in one summer. Twelve or thirteen days are needed 
for one generation. The mother aphid who lays her eggs the first of 
April becomes the progenitor of twelve generations by the middle of 
August. She produces forty-one young in one generation. There- 
fore, by the middle of August, if ali the mother-aphid descendants 
should live, there would be alive at one time some five hundred and 
sixty-four quadrillion aphids! Or to state it more exactly, we should 
have the astronomical number 564,087,257,509,154,652 aphids. 
A minute calculation of the weight of these aphids by Professor 
Glenn Herrick shows that they would weigh eight hundred and 
twenty-two million tons — that is, almost exactly eight times the 
weight of all the human inhabitants of this globe. 

This shows rather strikingly what one mother aphid can do in 
four and one-half months, if she has plenty of food and no enemies. 
In a warmer climate, such as Texas, she would do much better than 
this. In this connection we must also remember the size of the in- 
sect’s appetite — especially when it is in the larva stage. Familiar 
examples of the larva are the maggots — children of the common 
house fly —and the unsightly caterpillars, grub worms, tomato 
worms, tobacco worms, and so on, children of the butterflies and 
moths which play like fairies in the sunlight or moonlight. In fact, 
most of our common ugly worms are the larve of these dainty 
winged creatures. For many of our insects go through the complete 
metamorphosis — the egg, the larva, the pupa, and the adult stage. 
The larva stage is devoted to growth, the sole business of a larva 

‘ing to eat and grow. 
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We can get some idea of the appetite of the larva when we note 
the food consumption of the caterpillar of the common Polyphemus 
moth. When this worm is fully grown, that is, in about fifty-six 
days, he has actually consumed 86,000 times his original weight. 
This is rather a terrifying fact, on the face of it, but we are able to 
reflect that thus far, at least, we have held our own against these 
greedy competitors for our food. That is the situation; the balance 
has been maintained thus far, between man and bug, so that the bug 
has not yet deprived his human competitors of too much of their 
food supply except in those few cases of insect plagues. Obviously, 
it would be very easy to disturb this “ balance of nature.” 

Will man or bug inherit the earth? If it is a question of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, then the argument is all in favor of the bug. 
The cockroach, for instance, was here a million years before man 
came; therefore, he will likely be here a million years after man has 
joined the dinosaur and the dodo. The cockroach came with the 
coal age. He is versatile enough to adjust himself to his environ- 
ment. Living first in Asia, he traveled by ship to Holland, and 
later became at home all over Europe. While he prefers the warm 
climate, he is found in numbers among the Laplanders of the far 
north. He even destroys in some years great quantities of the dried 
fish put away for the winter by these northern settlers. More 
famous, however, are the cockroaches of Brazil. One traveler re- 
ports spending some time in a private home on the Upper Paraguay. 
Here were a dozen children, each with his eyelashes more or less 
eaten off by cockroaches. The eyelashes were bitten off irregularly, 
and in some places quite close to the eyelid. Since Brazilian children 
naturally have the beautiful drooping lashes of the Latin race, their 
appearance as defaced by the cockroaches was indeed strange. 
These same cockroaches also bite off bits of the toenails. Apparently 
they confine their depredations to children. 

As the cockroach has migrated all over the world, so, too, many 
other insects are doing. Man’s scientific means of insect control, 
which is his main argument in favor of ultimate survival, is offset 
by the modern means of travel which the insect now uses. Sailing 
ships have given place to steamships; horse carts to automobiles; 
and finally comes the airplane. When Lindbergh finished his 46,- 
000-mile flight in 1928, touching three continents and dozens of 
countries, think of the scores of new insects he picked up and brought 
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back to the United States! One female insect — even one insect 
egg — is enough to start a new insect pest in the United States 
which may have most serious economic consequences. Polyem- 
bryony, they term it, when one female insect lays a single egg which 
hatches out into a jeas number of maggots. 


II 


Whence came our present insect pests? Most of them came from 
foreign countries. The cotton boll weevil is from Mexico; she came, 
the theory is, in the egg stage, in a dirty cotton mattress of a Mexi- 
can laborer. The corn borer is from Europe, the gypsy moth from 
Japan, the cottony scale from Australia; the Mediterranean fruit 
fly was landed in Florida by some bootleggers from the West In- 
dies; and soon. And far more serious, they come here without their 
natural enemies. In this way the balance is disturbed, the disturb- 
ance being wholly in favor of the insect. An insect in his home land 
is often so harmless and obscure that his presence is not even noted. 
This is because his natural enemies keep him in his place. But 
transplant this little bug to America, give him plenty of rich food 
and no enemies, and he will show what the biological laws of re- 
production mean, and what the mathematical formula of geometric 
progression looks like when put into practice. 

We have had many examples of this kind. The best one is per- 
haps the white fluted or cottony scale which once threatened the 
complete, speedy, and absolute extinction of the orange- and lemon- 
growing industry of California. The adult female of this beautiful 
and dangerous insect has a body which is scalelike and dark orange- 
red in color. 

It was in the seventies when this insect came by ship from Aus- 
tralia to California, and made its first appearance on some acacia 
trees in Menlo Park. The insect attacked apple trees, fig, quince, 
pomegranate, roses, and it soon developed a preference for orange 
and lemon trees. The trees attacked were ruined. Since this insect 
left all its enemies behind in Australia, it had a free field for action, 
until the counterattack by man himself began. Few jobs ever dears 
by the United States Department of Agriculture in the field of 
entomology or elsewhere have been so spectacular and so immedi- 
ately beneficial as was this fight on the cottony scale. Victory was 
secured by the introduction from Australia of a particular ladybug 
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whose diet is this cottony scale, and whose appetite is for this insect 
only. 

But to win this battle was not the work of one year, for it was not 
so simple as it looks in retrospect. First of all, the Department 
sent two men to California to study the life history of the scales. 
These entomologists spent one year in this study and came to the 
correct conclusion that the insect was a native of Australia, but was 
not a pest there because natural enemies were keeping it down. 
One of the more seasoned bug hunters of the Department was ac- 
cordingly sent to Australia to spy out these insects, and to collect 
specimens of its enemies. This entomologist, Mr. Albert Koebele, 
was a skilled collector. He found a small fly laying its eggs on the 
cottony scale; these eggs hatched and the little maggots devoured 
the scale. But this was not the final solution. He also found a little 
ladybug, small, reddish-brown, with a voracious appetite for this 
one insect. His next job was to transport a number of these lady- 
bugs alive from Australia to California, a very difficult feat, for 
ladybugs do not have the habit of crossing the equator and going on 
ten-thousand-mile voyages. 

Koebele selected a large number of the ladybugs. He put them 
in tin boxes, with food. These he placed in the ice box of the steamer 
at Sydney. Upon arrival in California they were found to be alive 
and well. <A test was immediately made in Los Angeles to deter- 
mine whether or not the scientist had correctly reasoned out his 
problem. An infested orange tree was surrounded with a tent of 
gauze. It was a glorious triumph for the scientist. The Australian 
ladybugs fell upon the American cottony scales with avidity; indeed, 
their appetites seemed whetted by the long sea voyage. The results 
more than justified the most sanguine expectations. It was the 
“ most perfect experiment ever made by the Department,” said the 
Chief of the Bureau of Entomology. 

There are distinct and peculiar reasons why this experiment was 
such an unqualified success. First, there is the rate of increase of 
the ladybugs. Each female lays on the average three hundred 
eggs, and each of these eggs hatches into a hungry larva. If we as- 
sume that one half of these larve produce female bugs, and maxi- 
mum, reproduction goes on for the summer, a simple calculation 
shows that in five months a single ladybug becomes the ancestor of 
seventy-five billions of other ladybugs, each capable of destroying 
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many cottony scales. The ladybug breeds twice as fast as the cot- 
tony scale. The ladybug feeds upon the eggs of the cottony scale. 
And this particular type of ladybug has no enemies of its own, al- 
though our American ladybugs have many parasite enemies. Fi- 
nally there is the very important military advantage in favor of the 
ladybug in its attack on the scale — the ladybug is a quick mover, 
while the scale is still. For these reasons the ladybug is almost a 
perfect remedy for the fluted cottony scale. There have been no 
failures in its introduction into any of the different countries to 
which it has been carried. No other insect tried in international 
work has had such perfect success. California’s greatest agricul- 
tural industry was thus saved from a complete destruction and one 
of our greatest and most delicious health foods rescued to us by in- 
troducing from a foreign country one small insect which restored 
the “balance of nature.” 

Next to this achievement stands our success in saving the domi- 
nating industry of the Hawaiian Islands — cane sugar — from an- 
nihilation at the hands of another Australian insect. In this case it 
was the cane-leaf hopper. Its depredations ran up into many mil- 
lions of dollars. The rise and decline of this insect may be sharply 
pictured by the statistics of sugar production on one big plantation: 


2: Se ee 10,954 tons 
1905: css sssennns 1,620 “ 
1900 045 60+ annens 826 “ 
UA 39 ee eneees 11,630 “ 


This diminuendo and crescendo marks the fight put on by the 
Department of Agriculture. The entomologist sent to Australia 
succeeded, finally, in finding and carrying to Hawaii the parasite 
which is the natural enemy of the cane-leaf hopper. The parasite 
multiplied rapidly. His rise marked the decline of the leaf hopper. 
C’est la guerre! There is no pity, no mercy, in this war. Like the 
battle of Kipling’s mongoose and the cobra, it ends only when one 
of the combatants is dead. When Chief L. O. Howard of the Bureau 
of Entomology visited Hawaii in 1915 he pronounced the situation 
with regard to the sugar-cane-leaf hopper as “almost perfect.” 

These two brilliant successes in overcoming our insect enemies 
had one undesirable effect, and that was, they created a sense of 
false security in the minds of the general public. The feeling be- 
came general that for our defense in the war against the insect 
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hordes we may look with confidence to the highly proficient profes- 
sional entomologists in the Department of Agriculture and in the 
State colleges and experiment stations. The fact remains that in 
only a few conspicuous cases have we won the battle against the 
bug. With most of the harmful insects in the United States, either 
the bug has definitely won the war or the fighting is still going on. 
We have already surrendered to the chestnut blight and these no- 
ble and useful trees are fast becoming extinct. Congress last year 
spent ten million dollars in the corn-borer campaign, and the total 
effect was to mitigate very slightly the ravages of this insect pest. 
Scientists on the job report that the slow westward march of the 
corn-borer will not stop with Ohio and Michigan, but will inevita- 
bly continue until the whole corn belt is covered. We shall have to 
sign a truce with this bug and give him perpetual tribute in the 
form of a few million or a few hundred million bushels of corn a 
year. This pest has never been stopped yet in any country. 

In this manner we have learned to live with the Hessian fly, who 
came over from Europe with the mercenary troops of the British 
army during the Revolutionary War. We have already paid him 
tribute to the extent of hundreds of millions of bushels of wheat, 
and shall keep on doing so indefinitely. 

The Mediterranean fruit fly, one of the most dangerous insects 
known in the citrus industry, was discovered in Florida early in 
1929. In afew months it had traveled westward as far as Dallas, 
Texas. It now definitely threatens the citrus industry of California. 

The cotton boll weevil arrived at Brownsville, Texas, in 1892 
from Mexico. By the year 1924 it had traversed the cotton belt 
and reached Virginia. Its original home is the plateau region of 
Central America and Mexico. Its only food is the cotton plant. 
This insect has definitely established himself in every cotton state 
except California. He is with us as a permanent boarder. The 
fight will continue against him, as against the corn borer, not to 
exterminate him, but to keep him within bounds. It would take 
several pages of this magazine just to list the harmful insects now 
definitely and permanently established in the United States, all of 
which are in real competition for our food supply, and all of which 
are capable of rapid reproduction. 
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III 


We multiply our scientific means of overcoming these harmful 
insects. But as fast as one bug is destroyed we discover two new 
ones to take his place. Hence our worst pests today are bugs which 
our grandfathers never heard of. We may venture the prophecy, 
therefore, that our grandchildren will be struggling with new and 
more harmful insects than we now know. Even at the present mo- 
ment entomologists estimate that we are acquainted with only one 
kind of insect out of eight or ten actually in existence. 

The biological methods of fighting insects — those which main- 
tain the balance of nature — are far the most effective. By this 
we mean the work done by the birds, by insects themselves, and by 
those most tiny of all insects, the predacious parasites. 

First of all, we ought to encourage the birds to come, and we 
ought to protect them in every way. This may involve getting rid 
of a large portion of the cats, particularly those night prowlers 
which destroy birds on their nests. The nuthatch, or the downy 
woodpecker which works up and down the limbs of trees in the win- 
tertime, inspecting each nook and cranny with meticulous care, 
destroys the eggs of insects. We can calculate how large a quantity 
of insects would come from the eggs destroyed in a singie day by a 
single bird if these eggs were left to hatch. Studies made of the food 
of birds show that from three hundred to five hundred insects are 
sometimes found in the stomach of one bird. Insects constitute 
65 per cent of the food of the downy woodpecker, 95 per cent of the 
food of the house wren, and 96 per cent of the food of the flycatcher. 
Birds have their own peculiar habits in catching insects. The 
phoebe, the flycatcher, and swallows live upon flying insects; robins 
and meadow larks feed upon ground insects and grubs; cuckoos, 
orioles, warblers, and vireos catch leaf-eating insects; titmice, 
creepers, woodpeckers, nuthatches, and chickadees explore tree 
trunks and limbs for small insects and insect eggs. 

It is when we turn to our insect friends, however, that we find the 
most efficacious means of fighting our insect enemies. Shakespeare 
makes Touchstone say, “I will kill thee a hundred and fifty ways.” 
But when it comes to various and sundry methods of killing, the 
insects have Touchstone beaten. In our boyhood days we became 
familiar with the thread-waisted wasp, known as mud dauber. 
This wasp is not merely a skilled engineer and mechanic, but she 
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also has uncanny skill in the use of anesthetics. At any rate, she 
lays by a stock of food for her unhatched larvæ, the food consisting 
of tender, juicy spiders put to sleep by an injection of the wasp’s 
powerful narcotic in exactly the right nerve centre. The relation 
of the spider to the fly is so well known that it has become a proverb; 
but the relation of certain flies to the spider is not appreciated. 
There is a group of hunchbacked, small-headed flies which feed en- 
tirely on spiders. These carnivorous flies in the maggot or larva 
stage live within the bodies of the spiders or in their egg cases. 

Some insects attack others openly, as do the dragon flies, and the 
praying mantis. The praying mantis is the only bug with a reli- 
gious name — Mantis religiosa — and he gets this name because he 
folds his hands as if in prayer. At such moments he is ready to 
prey on the first insect that comes within his clutches. 

Some insects catch other insects in snares, like the spider web, 
or in pits of ingenious construction, like the ant lion’s trap. These 
predacious insects, as they are called, account for a great many vic- 
tims. But the great majority of insect-eating insects, when young, 
live within the bodies of their victims and eat their way out, or 
within their eggs. These are the true parasites; they are the real 
farmer’s friends. It is not an uncommon thing, especially in vine- 
yards, to find a feeble caterpillar with its back covered with little 
white oblong bodies, which the casual observer usually takes for its 
own eggs. These are the cocoons of a little fly parasite known as the 
braconid parasite. Its larve eat and grow within the body of the 
caterpillar. Just before the caterpillar dies they leave it, and spin 
their silken cocoons upon its back. 

Most of the caterpillars you see are already marked for an un- 
timely death, for they have a sort of glorified form of tuberculosis. 
Within their own bodies are the maggots of these parasites, which 
must eat their way out. 

One of the most interesting of these small braconid flies is called 
the aphidius, and she deposits her egg within the body of that 
troublesome plant louse, the aphid. The aphid is then doomed toa 
death more horrible than that of tuberculosis; the parasite in emerg- 
ing from his host cuts a very regular circular lid in the top of his 
host’s abdomen. You can sometimes catch the mother aphidius 
in the act of depositing her eggs; she selects the plant louse, and 
stands with her head toward it. Bending her abdomen under her 
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thorax, she darts her ovipositor forward into the body of the aphis. 
The dreadful end of the aphis is then a matter of a few days. 

The tachinid fly, which looks like a house fly, is an enemy of many 
insects. Some tachinids lay their eggs on the back of the caterpillar 
so that the maggot can bore in and live a life of ease and gluttony 
as long as the caterpillar can carry on. When life departs from 
the caterpillar the maggot is ready to do likewise. Other tachinid 
flies deposit eggs on leaves of plants infested with caterpillars. The 
caterpillar devours the egg with the leaf, but without chewing or in- 
juring the egg. In due season the egg hatches, and the maggot sets 
up housekeeping within his host. He feeds upon the body of the 
caterpillar till he destroys it. Still other flies have other means of 
attacking the nonresisting caterpillar; some deposit living maggots 
on the leaves, and these maggots attach themselves firmly to the 
first caterpillar that comes along, and complete their growth within 
the body of the luckless caterpillar; other flies deposit living mag- 
gots within the body of the caterpillar, which is, of course, then 
marked for death. 

Predacious parasites have even more refined ways of killing. 
Some of the small flies, the parasitic Hymenoptera, lay their eggs 
within the eggs of other insects. Here the tiny parasites come to 
maturity. Dr. Grace Griswold has succeeded in finding parasite 
eggs within the parasite eggs within the insect eggs. 


Great fleas have little fleas upon their backs to bite ’em, 
And little fleas have lesser fleas, and so ad infinitum. 


Our scientific and practical progress in entomology during the 
last fifty years has been enormous. To two people much of this 
success is due — Professor John Henry Comstock of Cornell, and 
his wife, Anna Botsford Comstock. Almost exactly fifty years ago 
(1879-1881) Professor Comstock was in charge of the work in 
entomology of the United States Department of Agriculture. He 
had three and a half workers under him. Forty years later there 
were 545 workers in the Bureau of Entomology. Another outstand- 
ing piece of pioneering done by Professor Comstock was the estab- 
lishment of the first insectary in the world. Indeed, he coined the 
word himself, applying it to a building on the Cornell campus erected 
in the early eighties. ‘There should be a place,” he said, “where 
living plants can be kept with insects upon them, and all the condi- 
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tions of growth of both plants and insects should be under control.” 
So a building, named an insectary, was erected. After many years 
this building gave place to a modern structure. Breeding cages 
are used for insects. Subterranean insects are observed by means 
of root cages — boxes with glass sides. Now there are many such 
insectaries scattered over the world. 


WHAT THE WEATHER DOES TO US! 
ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON 


Etisworta HUNTINGTON, research professor at Yale University, has 
traveled all over the world. He taught in Turkey for four years; he 
spent a year and a half in Turkestan and Persia, and a similar period 
in India, China, and Siberia. He has written a dozen books, such as 
The Pulse of Progress, ete. Other titles are mentioned in the article 
which follows. His researches and his residence in various parts of 
the world give him special qualification for writing on the weather and 
the climate. 

An examination of paragraph six in “What the Weather Does to 
Us” will reveal at once the major topics in the author’s article. No- 
tice how he emphasizes, by proportion, the topic on the relation of 
atmospheric conditions to energy. Find out what the author’s thesis 
is in this longer section, and then note the kinds of evidence used to 
prove his thesis. What are the factors which modify his conclusions? 
Do you regard the last paragraph, beginning, “ Here then is how the 
matter stands,” as a summary of the whole article or only the major 
section? 

Suggested theme topics: “What Service the Weather Bureau Ren- 
ders,” “How the Weather Affects the Farmer,” “How the Weather 
Affects Me.” 


No one doubts the importance of climate. If we know that a re- 
gion is tropical, arctic, or desert, we also know much about its 
vegetation, products, occupations, and mode of life. We can even 
make accurate pictures of the habits and temperament of the people. 
But is there any definite law as to the relation between climate and 
history? Can the right kind of people build up an equally high 
civilization no matter what their climate? “Of course not,” says 
the average reader. “Can the scattered people of deserts make 
progress as rapidly as the dense population of fertile, well-watered 
prairies? How can tropical people be energetice when they are al- 
ways being pulled down by malaria and dysentery? And why 
should you expect progress in a climate too cold for crops and with 
practically no resources except the seal, polar bear, and reindeer? 
The idea that people in diverse geographical environments can make 


1 From The Pulse of Progress; copyright, 1926, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
By permission of the the publishers. 
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progress with equal rapidity or even maintain the same grade of 
civilization is ridiculous.” 

But suppose the tropical diseases were subdued, and were no 
more dangerous than those of other regions. Let the same kind of 
competent people and the same kind of high civilization be intro- 
duced all over the world. Assume also that the people of tropical 
countries, deserts, polar regions, and other supposedly undesirable 
areas are as well equipped as the rest of the world in respect to 
transportation, communication, and public service. Give them the 
best of schools, churches, and banks. Let them have electric lights, 
water supplies, movies, policemen, doctors, dances, bridge parties, 
automobiles, and a hundred other modern conveniences. Would 
the same type of civilization continue to prevail indefinitely every- 
where? Or would some of the people go backward, some stand still, 
and others make progress? 

One of the answers to these questions lies in people’s occupations. 
The people in all climates cannot possibly do the same work. 
Whether our supposed heirs of the whole world be Scotchmen, 
Yankees, Californians, or New Zealanders, they are practically cer- 
tain to raise rice in Burmah, wheat in southern Russia, camels in the 
Arabian desert, corn in Illinois, and reindeer in the far north of 
Canada. Why? Simply because those things pay. It is foolish 
to plant wheat in warm wet riceland, on a frozen tundra, or in an 
unirrigated desert. By the same token woollen factories will not 
develop in Java, where there is no wool worth mentioning, and where 
nobody wants woollen clothing. Who would establish a huge ice 
plant in Nova Zembla or a great factory for making cotton machinery 
in Samoa, or even in Utah? We want our ice where the air is 
warm, and our cotton machinery where the climate permits cotton to 
grow or where there are lots of people to be clothed. Perhaps 
mankind will some day establish the world’s greatest manufacturing 
centre in the driest, hottest part of Arabia, where there is no water, 
no coal, no vegetation, and little pleasure in life because of the heat, 
wind, and dust. All sorts of other strange things may also happen. 
Perhaps we shall acquire a sixth sense — telepathy — so that we 
can sit at home and merely open our minds to take in all the wisdom 
of the world. But such things have not happened yet, and are not 
likely to happen for along time. As people are now constituted, the 
mere fact that the climate differs from one part of the world to 
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another is bound to cause differences in the industries by which 
people get a living. This in turn inevitably leads to differences in 
the density of population, in the amount of surplus wealth which can 
be stored up, and in the development of transportation, commerce, 
sanitation, public service, education, religion, recreation, and a host 
of other matters. Unless mankind becomes utterly remodelled, 
such differences are a necessary consequence of climatic differences, 
even if all parts of the world were inhabited by people of the same 
race, culture, and ability. 

The differences engendered by the effect of climate on occupations 
are enormously increased by migration and natural selection. Sup- 
pose again that the people in all parts of the world are temporarily 
alike, not only in race and culture, but in the proportion of different 
kinds of people. Let each have the same percentage of stupid hod- 
carriers, patient clerks, cunning criminals, ardent reformers, hard- 
headed business men, adventurous pioneers, sleek politicians, and 
eager scientists. How long would the proportions remain the same? 
Not a single year, one might almost say; and certainly not a genera- 
tion. Is the keen business man going to remain where the only oc- 
cupation is herding camels, and where there are no towns? Is the 
scientist going to spend all his life peering into a microscope in 
western China where thick desert dust sifts over his work for weeks 
and weeks every year? Will the inventor be content to live where 
only by the most constant care can he prevent his hands and face 
from being bathed in perspiration, and his drawings from being 
smudged continually by damp fingers, while he himself feels an al- 
most constant sense of lassitude? And how about the reformer: 
will his zeal be satisfied if he changes the lives of a few scanty dwell- 
ers in the pasturelands of Tibet, or will he be impelled to work among 
the dense masses who under any type of civilization are almost cer- 
tain to cover the plains of India? 

Mankind is so constituted that certain kinds of people go to cer- 
tain places, because they have initiative, knowledge, or foresight. 
Others stay where they are, because they lack the energy, the knowl- 
edge, the incentive, or the wherewithal to go elsewhere. This has 
always been the case. It is true among the beasts. Does not the 
Bible say: ‘‘Wheresoever the carcase is, there will the eagles be 
gathered together”? Does not the wild goose fly to far islands, 
while the rhinoceros stays close to his muddy river? Will not this 
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same tendency to divide men into groups according to their tastes, 
abilities, and temperaments continue to work more and more po- 
tently? Civilization increases the tendency. It makes it easier to 
go from place to place, to gain information about remote regions, to 
lay up money for transportation and as an aid in getting a start in a 
new place. All these conditions and many others join with our 
social fluidity in sorting people out at a tremendous rate. The boy 
with a genius for painting may never get a chance under the condi- 
tions of civilization that now prevail in Central India. He was born 
a rope-maker, and a rope-maker he must die, in the place where he 
was born. A similar boy born in the same place, but in the high 
type of civilization which we are supposing to be established there, 
will soon be found out. He may be taken to a big city for education, 
he may paint pictures in the Himalayas, he may go to China, France, 
or New Zealand to be féted, and he may settle in a colony of artists 
at Santa Barbara. If all lands were highly civilized, the wonderful 
climate and fine scenery might cause an almost incredible concentra- 
tion of artists on a delightful coast like that of California. Painters 
would come from every land under heaven. On the other hand, if 
every one could move freely, how many artists would remain long 
in far northeastern Siberia where snow drifts high against the win- 
dows seven or eight months each year, and a painter may freeze 
his fingers and forever ruin his future while making the simplest 
sketch out-of-doors? No matter how high civilization may rise, or 
how competent the people of northern Siberia may be, is it probable 
that many landscape-painters will ever choose that region as a home? 
On the contrary, the tendency will be to weed them out with great 
rapidity. But as civilization becomes more universal, will not places 
like the coast of southern California tend more and more to become 
centres where the artist children of artist parents are born in greater 
and greater proportions? These illustrations are indeed extreme, 
but they emphasize a neglected truth of almost universal applica- 
tion. Practically everywhere, and always, selection is in progress. 
As civilization grows higher, the selection increases in intensity. 
And among the factors that cause selection, one of the most powerful 
is climate. 

But occupations, migration, and natural selection are not the only 
means whereby climate causes the people of one part of the world to 
differ from those of another. A factor of scarcely less magnitude is 
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the degree of energy imparted by different atmospheric conditions, 
I shall dwell on this more fully than on the other factors because it 
is more disputed. 

Suppose as before that the whole world is inhabited by the same 
sort of people, and that all have the same degree of civilization and 
of innate ability. Suppose that tropical diseases such as malaria 
and dysentery are eliminated. Would people’s achievements then 
differ notably because of climate? This question has long been in 
debate because we cannot find the, answer directly through either 
experiments or statistics. The trouble is that even when people of 
the same race live in different climates, we have no assurance that 
the various groups have been selected in the same way. If especially 
healthy and vigorous people are selected for a poor climate, and 
especially weak ones for a good climate, the poor climate will make 
the better showing. Nevertheless, by one means or another we have 
now reached a point where it is fairly certain that the ability of 
European races, and probably of all races, differs according to the 
climate in which they live. This seems to be true even if specific 
diseases, backward natives, isolation, and other cultural conditions 
cease to be handicaps. It appears reasonable enough to the lay- 
man, but is sometimes vigorously denied by able specialists in an- 
thropology, history, economics, and other lines of investigation. 

Let us see what actually happens to people who live all the time in 
one place, but are subjected to different atmospheric conditions 
from day to day or season to season. So many investigations have 
now been made that we can speak with considerable certainty. 
The investigations have been based on deaths, illnesses, amount of 
work, accuracy and reliability of work, moral behavior, physiologi- 
cal functions, and mental reactions. Some of the studies have been 
statistical and others have used the experimental methods of the 
laboratory. Some have compared the human conditions with the 
air out-of-doors, and others with the air indoors. 

In spite of the inevitable differences of detail which arise in every 
scientific investigation, the final results of these varied lines of in- 
vestigations harmonize admirably. They are well illustrated in 
charts prepared by Messrs. Houghten, Yagloglou, and Miller in the 
Research Laboratory of the American Society of Heating and Ven- 
tilating Engineers and the United States Bureau of Mines at Pitts- 
burgh. The charts are based on experiments in two rooms where 
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any desired temperature and humidity can be obtained. The 
people who are the objects of experimentation enter a room whose 
temperature and humidity they do not know. They express their 
feelings as to whether the room is too warm, too cool, too moist, or 
too dry. They also pass from one room to another where the at- 
mospheric conditions are very slightly different and express opinions 
as to which is more comfortable. The human body is so sensitive 
that differences of no more than 1° F. in temperature or of 5 or 10 
per cent in relative humidity can easily be felt. This is especially 
true when the atmosphere approaches the most comfortable condi- 
tions. 

The central feature of the charts is the so-called “comfort zone,” 
in the midst of which lies the “comfort line.” The zone indicates 
the general range of conditions under which people feel comfortable, 
while the line shows the conditions of most perfect comfort — the 
optimum. Of course the position of the zone and line vary accord- 
ing to how much clothing people wear, how active they are, and ac- 
cording to their age, sex, health, and personal idiosyncrasies. 
Nevertheless, among healthy people who are normally dressed and 
are sitting still, the variations in the position of the comfort line are 
surprisingly slight. Let us consider the case of such persons when 
they have been quiet long enough so that they do not feel the effect 
of previous exertions. In perfectly still air the average person of 
European race, as measured at Pittsburgh, feels most comfortable 
at a temperature of 64° F. if the air is saturated with moisture. 
If the air is only 80 per cent saturated he feels best at a temperature 
of 66°; when the moisture is reduced to 50 per cent the most com- 
fortable temperature is 6914°. Such conditions are like those of an 
ideal day in May or early June. If the air is still drier the most com- 
fortable temperature is of course higher. With a relative humidity 
of 20 per cent, which is very low for most parts of the United States, 
the comfort line lies at a temperature a trifle above 72°. Thus ona 
windless day the optimum for persons in a state of complete in- 
activity ranges from a temperature of 64°, when the rain is falling 
and the air is saturated with moisture, up to 72°, when the air is as 
dry as that of the desert. 

But this is not the whole story. If the air is moving, the most 
comfortable temperature is higher than if it is at rest, for people’s 
skins are cooled by evaporation. Thisisshown by Messrs. Yagloglou 
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and Miller in another very clever chart. From this we learn that if 
the temperature of the air is 76°, for example, and the relative humid- 
ity 45 per cent, a movement of 340 feet per minute, which means a 
gentle drift of the air, will produce just the right sensation. Inother 
words, it will cause the air to feel as it would if there were no move- 
ment and the temperature were approximately 70°, instead of 76°, 
the relative humidity remaining at about 45 per cent as before. 
At a temperature of 80°, however, and a relative humidity of 50 per 
cent, the air must move several times as fast as in the preceding ex- 
ample, in order to produce the greatest feeling of comfort. Of 
course the amount of clothing makes a difference. The unclothed 
body experiences about twice as great a cooling effect from moving 
air as does the normally clothed body. But normal clothing is 
heavier in winter than in summer, so that allowance must be made 
for this. Again, any sort of work or exercise, even if it be no more 
than writing a letter, has some effect, however slight, in lowering 
the comfort line. When people are engaged in the most active kind 
of exercise such as playing football, or shovelling coal, the comfort 
line sinks far below the normal level. 

Two essential points should be cited in connection with the com- 
fort charts. The first is that they represent an experimental method 
whereby we can determine with great exactness just what conditions 
of atmospheric temperature, humidity, and movement are most com- 
fortable for any given type of dress and occupation. The second is 
that the results obtained by this method agree with those obtained 
through observations of physiological reactions and through statisti- 
cal studies of work and health. 

The relation between the comfort charts and physiological proc- 
esses may be judged from the following definition of comfort: 
“Comfort is a condition where the various physiological functions of 
the body are carried on with the greatest degree of efficiency and 
with the least strain, so that the individual is not conscious of their 
existence.” If this definition is correct, we ought to find that 
physiological processes, such as those which manifest’ themselves 
in the rate of breathing, the pulse-rate, and the temperature of the 
body, function most perfectly under the conditions which give rise 
to the greatest degree of comfort. Numerous experiments at the 
Pittsburgh Laboratory already referred to, as well as by the New 
York State Ventilation Commission, the British Industrial Fatigue 
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Research Board, and a number of other organizations and individ- 
uals, show that this is the case. For example, the New York State 
Ventilation Cornmission found very distinct evidence that when the 
temperature is much above 70° any kind of physical exertion raises 
the pulse-rate, the rate of breathing, and the internal temperature 
of the body much more rapidly than is the case with similar exertion 
at lower temperatures. The return to normal is also relatively slow 
at high temperatures, and the feeling of fatigue is correspondingly 
increased. On the other hand, at temperatures below the comfort 
zone the body has to exert itself more to keep warm than at higher 
temperatures and hence is under a certain strain. Thus the com- 
fort zone embraces the combinations of temperature, humidity, and 
wind movement which not only give the greatest feeling of comfort, 
but which also impose a minimum strain upon the physiological 
processes whereby the body is prevented from becoming either too 
warm or too cool. 

The second essential point in respect to the comfort charts is their 
close agreement with my own studies of factory work, deaths, and 
diseases. Those studies, as described in ‘ Civilization and Climate,” 
“World Power and Evolution,” and elsewhere, show that people in 
factories from Connecticut to Pittsburgh and Florida work best 
when the outside temperature averages from about 60° to 66° F. 
They also show that the death-rate, as determined from millions of 
deaths, is lowest when the outside temperature for day and night 
together averages 64° with a relative humidity of 70 or 80 per cent. 
An average outside temperature of 64° and a relative humidity of 70 
or 80 per cent mean that at night, as a rule, the temperature falls to 
perhaps 60° or 55° and the relative humidity approaches 100 per 
cent so that dew falls. By day, on the other hand, the temperature 
usually rises to 70° or 75°, and the relative humidity may fall to 50 
per cent or thereabout. In other words, the conditions most favor- 
able for daily work among thousands of factory workers, and which 
are also best for health as indicated by records covering many years, 
many cities, and many countries, fall precisely in the comfort zone 
determined by exact experimentation. Thus the evidence of our 
senses, the evidence derived from our physiological reactions, and 
the practical test of daily work and daily health all agree. 

This by no means gives a complete picture of what the air does to 
us. Important modifications are introduced by at least three other 
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conditions; namely, the effect of dust or some other factor which 
causes dry air to be harmful, the variability of the weather, and the 
seemingly different optima for physical and mental activity. So 
far as the mere feeling of comfort is concerned, no experiments, so 
far as I am aware, indicate any clear difference between the effect 
of moist and dry air which have the same cooling power although 
differing in temperature. For example, persons normally dressed 
find that a temperature of 76° with a relative humidity of 10 per 
cent feels the same as a temperature of 65° with a relative humidity 
of 90 per cent. Nevertheless, the studies of the New York Ventila- 
tion Commission as set forth in Professor C. E. A. Winslow’s ad- 
mirable little book “Fresh Air and Ventilation ” show that the higher 
temperature is less favorable. On the other hand, thousands of 
hospital cases and millions of deaths, as set forth in part in “World 
Power and Evolution,” have led me to believe that dryness as well 
as high temperature is unhealthful. Extreme moisture is likewise 
very harmful at high temperatures, as almost every one recognizes. 
In other words, there is a distinct optimum or zone of most favor- 
able conditions for moisture as well as temperature. Extensive 
but as yet unpublished studies of work in factories made by the 
Committee on the Atmosphere and Man of the National Research 
Council point to a similar conclusion. 

Not only do dry regions as a rule show higher death-rates than 
moister regions of similar character, but in any given region the dry 
months at practically every season are less healthful than wet 
months at the same season. In the large cities of the United States 
from 1900 to 1915 the eight moister Januaries averaged more health- 
ful than the eight drier Januaries; the same was true of February, 
and so on in every month of the year. Again, the dry cities of the 
world generally have high death-rates. Denver, for example, has 
almost the highest death-rate among the large cities in the northern 
parts of the United States; Madrid on its high dry plateau has a 
very high death-rate in proportion to its temperature, and so does 
Johannesburg in the cool highlands of South Africa. Mexico City, 
where the temperature at all seasons comes nearer to the ideal than 
in almost any other part of the world, has one of the highest death- 
rates. ‘The rate is higher in the dry season than in the wet rainy 
season, although there is not enough difference in temperature to 
have any appreciable effect. A similar contrast prevails in India. 
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Although the season of the monsoon rains is very damp, sticky, and 
disagreeable, and comes when the sun is highest, the death-rate falls 
markedly, especially in the northern parts of India, where the winters 
are very dry. Cairo in Egypt, in spite of long years of British rule, 
has one of the highest death-rates in the whole world. Yet it is 
probably the driest of all great cities. 

The evidence as to the harm done by dryness is so overwhelming 
that it can scarcely be questioned. But why should dry climates be 
considered health resorts, and why should people actually recover 
their health there? The answer seems to be that outdoor life is 
everywhere much more healthful than indoor life. When tubercular 
patients go to dry climates, the dryness almost invariably makes it 
possible to live out-of-doors far more than formerly. Moreover, in 
dry climates people get plenty of sunshine. But outdoor air and 
exercise and plenty of sunshine work just as well in New England as 
in Colorado or California, as is proved by several homes for tuber- 
culous children. The youngsters play out-of-doors in the lightest 
clothing at all seasons. Barefooted and clad only in thin union suits 
which do not cover either arms or legs, they frisk about in the snow 
with the thermometer far below freezing. They return home sound 
and hearty, and able for a long time to withstand our iniquitous in- 
door mode of life with its vitiated dusty air and its lack of sunshine. 
Dry climates make it easy to live out-of-doors, but the dryness itself 
is not helpful. 

Why, then, have the experimenters as yet found no evidence of 
any measurable difference between the effects of dry air and moist? 
Part of the answer lies in the fact that even the extensive experi- 
ments on school-children conducted by the New York State Ven- 
tilation Commission lasted only a few hours at a time, whereas 
dry weather may last day after day and dry climates last centuries. 
Moreover, the difference between the dry schoolrooms and the moist 
was very slight, and the investigators did not test the possible effect 
of greater variability of temperature in the dry rooms than in the 
moist. Other important factors may possibly be found in the dusti- 
ness of ordinary dry air, or in its electrical condition, although as to 
this we are not yet certain. It is clear, however, that under natural 
conditions dry air is much more dusty than moist air, and has a 
different electrical condition. In climates like those of Madrid, 
Mexico City, and Cairo every little breeze fills the air with dust, and 
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often the dust is foul with microbes. But regardless of the cause, the 
fact is clear: the dry regions and dry seasons thus far investigated 
have higher death-rates than regions and seasons of the same sort 
which are not dry. 

Coming now to variability, we find ourselves faced by a problem 
which the experimenters have as yet scarcely touched. But, for- 
tunately, there is abundant statistical evidence based on thousands 
of hospital cases, millions of deaths, and the daily work of thousands 
of factory hands. This shows that variations of temperature from 
one day to another produce a marked effect upon health and activity. 
A drop of temperature at all seasons and under practically all con- 
ditions is stimulating and healthful. The low temperature which 
follows such a drop in winter is by no means healthful. The change 
is what gives the stimulus. This is reasonable. A cold douche gives 
a pleasant and stimulating reaction even in winter, but let cold 
water pour over a person for fifteen minutes and he may get a chill 
that will end his days. On the other hand, a rise of temperature is 
generally, although not always, accompanied by a high death-rate 
and poor work. ‘This is readily understandable in summer, but in 
winter the reasons are not so clear. The secret apparently lies 
partly in the fact that the advent of a warm day is systematically 
the signal for heating our houses and factories too much. It takes 
time to adjust our fires and our stokers to the new conditions. 
Here again we may for the present dismiss the problem of causes, 
and concentrate on the facts. The outstanding fact is that changes 
of weather have a pronounced and easily measured relation to health 
and activity. 

The net effect of changes of temperature in both directions has 
not been studied so much as has the effect of individual changes in 
only one direction. Nevertheless, a study of all the deaths for six- 
teen years in all the large cities of the United States for which data 
are available shows that the stormier Januaries, Februaries, and so 
forth were systematically more healthful than were the same months 
when less stormy. Only in the autumn, when people’s health is 
best, does the degree of storminess make no appreciable difference 
in the northern United States. Of course a region or a month may 
be too stormy as well as not stormy enough, just as it may be too 
hot as well as too cool, too dry as well as too moist. Thus storminess 
joins temperature and humidity as ene of the three main elements 
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in determining how people’s health and activity vary from day to 
day and season to season. It does not appear to be quite so im- 
portant as humidity, while humidity is not so important as tempera- 
ture, but all three are of the same general order of magnitude. 

The last point to be considered is mental activity. Does the 
weather have any effect on that? In general it seems clear that when 
the physiological functions of the body are operating most smoothly, 
the mind also is at its best. Nevertheless, tests made by Lehmann 
and Pedersen on school-children in Denmark and my own study of 
the marks of nearly two thousand students at West Point and An- 
napolis suggest that the greatest mental activity occurs at tempera- 
tures averaging about 40° for day and night together. This means 
that frost occurs at night, but the days are not cold. Of course the 
people whose minds were investigated were subjected to low tem- 
peratures only when out-of-doors or when their windows were open 
at night. Moreover, the temperatures were such that the houses 
were not hot, dry, and stuffy, as they become when the outside 
temperature is lower. These facts and my own personal observa- 
tions suggest that an average temperature of about 40° F. is not 
low enough to do much injury to people who are well clothed and 
live in good houses, but yet is low enough to provide the maximum 
stimulus through variations of temperature. Such variations arise 
not only when people go out-of-doors, but when the windows are 
open. In colder weather people go out-of-doors less than in the 
kind we are now discussing, and they also ‘are far more likely to 
keep their windows shut all the time, even at night in many cases. 
The exact facts as to mental activity and the weather, however, are 
so doubtful that we shall not lay much stress on them. 

Thus far we have been dealing with people of European origin. 
How far do our conclusions apply to other races? The scanty data 
on this point suggest that the same general principles apply univer- 
sally, although the optimum temperature for tropical races may be 
higher than for Europeans. Thus in Connecticut and Pennsylvania 
the best work in factories is done when the outdoor temperature for 
day and night together averages about 60°, but Cuban cigarmakers 
at Tampa, Fla., do the best work at temperatures of 65° or more. 
The optimum for Finns, Swedes, Sicilians, and Japanese, to judge 
from the death-rate, seems to be nearly the same as for central 
Europeans and Amerieans. The optimum for negroes, so far as has 
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yet been determined from mortality data in the United States, ap- 
pears to be a mean temperature of 68° and a relative humidity of 
over 80 per cent. These data and others suggest that among tropi- 
cal races the optimum temperature is somewhat higher than among 
Europeans. They also suggest that the differences between the 
optima are not nearly so great as between the actual climates in 
which the two types developed. It seems doubtful whether the op- 
timum for any race is higher than about 70° F. with a relative humid- 
ity of perhaps 80 per cent, which would mean a temperature of about 
80° when the humidity falls to 20 per cent, but perhaps these figures 
should be raised several degrees for unclothed savages. This, how- 
ever, makes little difference so far as the interpretation of history is 
concerned, for the races which have been most important seem to 
differ very little in their relation to the atmosphere. 

Here then is how the matter stands. We are now quite certain 
that among Europeans the most comfortable and healthful outdoor 
temperature and the one most conducive to active physical work 
averages from about 62° to 72° when night and day are taken to- 
gether. It is higher when the weather is windy or dry, lower when 
the weather is quiet or damp. But even when two different types of 
atmospheric conditions feel the same so far as their cooling power is 
concerned, the damper cooler air is more healthful than that which 
is warmer, drier, and perhaps dustier. Similar although not such 
abundant evidence indicates that frequent variations from day to 
day are distinctly more healthful than uniformity. Such varia- 
bility arises mainly from ordinary storms. Thus storms rank with 
temperature and humidity as potent factors in determining people’s 
health and energy. Finally, there is some evidence, although as yet 
by no means conclusive, that mental activity is greatest at a tem- 
perature considerably lower than physical activity. 
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Dr. Harry Mites JoHNson (1885- ) is a psychologist at Mellon 
Institute, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. He took the Ph.D. degree at 
Johns Hopkins University in 1912. He has since been engaged in re- 
search and teaching. He has published books and articles on pattern 
vision in vertebrates; audition and habit formation in the dog; phys- 
iological optics; reaction time; fatigue and sleep. 

The selection which follows is a good example of exposition by 
analogy. See your dictionary for the distinction between analogy 
and comparison. What is the analogy which runs through this arti- 
cle? Is it far-fetched? What other methods does the writer employ 
to make clear his meaning? Point out three transitional paragraphs. 
Is this a scientific explanation? Read first the author’s summary, be- 
ginning with the sentence (Section IV), “We may sum up, ete.” Then 
read the first part of the selection to determine how the author reaches 
this conclusion. What is the real value of the article? 


I 


Ir a person asserts, convincingly and unobtrusively, that he is 
tired he will receive the sympathetic indulgence of his fellows. If 
he should declare, instead, that he is drunk their attitude, however 
charitable or genial, will carry a trace of disrespect. 

This distinction is unfortunate. A better course would be to 
treat fatigue like intoxication: as something which is not to be 
bragged about, but rather to be kept to one’s self, and to be got rid 
of as quietly and as expeditiously as possible. 

The view that the mental and moral deterioration which results 
from fatigue is something which is honorable in itself is probably an 
inheritance from a simpler type of social organization. In such a 
society he who worked for the tribe, or who fought for its enhance- 
ment, was the useful member. If personal impairment resulted 
from his exercise in its behalf, it proved him to be loyal and unself- 
ish. Hence, a condition of fatigue, which might follow from in- 
dustry and valor, could readily become acceptable as a sign of 
merit. In modern society the warrant for such an interpretation as 
a general, or even as a usual one, is lacking. 

1 Reprinted by permission of the author. 
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A rational attitude toward fatigue and its social consequences 
demands a better understanding of the condition itself. Essentially, 
it is an impairment produced by exercise, of present performance, 
or of preparedness for future performance. With feelings of “tired- 
ness,” and with complaints thereof, it has less to do than we might 
suppose. For illustration, let us imagine a thin strip of brass which 
we clamp at one end and force to vibrate. If we compel it to swing 
too far certain changes will occur in its internal structure, and it will 
no longer behave well as a spring. In the language of metallurgy, 
these structural changes are called “fatigue”; and they are quite 
analogous to the changes which occur in the fatigue of living struc- 
tures. The latter, of course, can normally restore the damage if 
they are permitted to rest. This advantage constitutes the most 
striking difference between the two cases. 

It may be well to pause here long enough to deal with a supersti- 
tion, rather wide spread, concerning the particular organs — or 
tissues — which are chiefly concerned in fatigue. Physicians as 
well as laymen often speak of “nervous fatigue” and of “nervous ex- 
haustion.”” When they so talk they mean essentially that the pa- 
tient is feeble, sluggish, and perhaps peevish in his behavior. They 
do not mean that they have acceptable evidence that his nerve- 
cells or brain-cells are fatigued. These cells, which form what is 
called nervous tissue, have only one function of which we know 
anything. That function is to convey a condition of irritation, 
aroused in some sense-organs at one end of a series of nerve-cells, to 
muscular or glandular tissue at the other end. If a nerve is excited 
it responds quickly, rests for a few thousandths of a second, and is 
then ready for another normal response. Even under highly 
artificial conditions it is almost impossible to fatigue a nerve. In 
the body itself the nervous system has two additional protections 
against fatigue. First, the sense-organs by which nervous tissue is 
normally excited are easily fatigued, so that they cease to act before 
the nerve-connections can be damaged. Second, in the course of 
prolonged exertion the contact between nerve-cell and muscle-cell 
literally becomes fouled, supposedly by products of activity, so that 
it tends to shield the contractile cells from stimulation by nervous 
current. Thus, before the nervous tissue, or even the contractile 
tissue has suffered much damage, the mechanism ceases to work; the 
animal relaxes, and remains quiet until it is excessively stimulated, 
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or else until repairs have been made. An impairment of adjustment 
to immediate demands, such as goes with fatigue, may, therefore, 
indicate that a protective mechanism is operating normally, not 
that the organism has been permanently injured. 

Nervous fatigue, so called, is, therefore, primarily a condition of 
muscular fatigue, which may not involve the contractile cells of the 
muscle greatly except by way of protection. 

We sometimes talk of ‘‘brain-fag”’ or of “mental fatigue” as if it 
were quite different from the condition we have been describing. 
It probably is not. Although visible contractions of muscle are not 
a necessary part of the thinking process, there is reason for believing 
that muscular activity, expressible as gestures, as changes in the 
pattern of mechanical tension, or even only as changes in electrical 
stresses within the muscle, is as necessary to imagining, thinking, or 
reasoning as brain activity is. Brain activity and muscular activity 
are inseparable. In “‘brain-fag,’’ as in other forms of bodily fatigue, 
the structures which are our main concern are muscles. 

We often hear and sometimes speak of the “toxins of fatigue.” 
It may help to consider how these poisons are generated. The vital 
activities of the bodily cells are made possible by the burning, within 
the cell, of certain fuels which it manufactures from raw materials 
taken from the blood stream. These fuels are about as unstable as 
nitroglycerin, and burn at explosive speeds, though in minute 
quantities at once. When the cell is ‘irritated’? some of these 
highly explosive fuel-molecules split into smaller fragments, which 
are then burned from either end. In case the process of splitting 
should go more rapidly than the burning of the split fragments, the 
cell is left with an excess of the latter. Some of these products of 
splitting are poisonous. Some of them belong to the family of al- 
cohols, others to the family of ethers, ete. Although they are 
manufactured within the cell, they affect it exactly as if they had 
come from the outside. We may describe this abnormal condition 
either as an excess of split-products, or as a deficiency of oxygen, 
since it is purely relative. It is usually spoken of in the latter way. 


II 
There are three ways in which this condition may be brought 
about. The first is by asphyxiation. One may diminish the rate 
at which oxygen is supplied to the cell, by diluting the outside air 
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with other gases, by taking the patient to a high altitude, or by in- 
troducing a substance, such as carbon monoxide, into the blood 
stream, to interfere with delivery of oxygen to the cell. 

The second way is by narcosis. One may introduce alcohol or 
ether into the blood stream. They may combine with some of the 
oxygen which the cell would otherwise receive or they may affect the 
membranes of the cell so as to interfere with its normal respiration. 

The third way is by fatigue, in which the membranes of the cell 
are probably affected, as in the preceding instance, so that the fuels 
may split more rapidly than they can be burned, giving toxins as 
products of partial combustion. 

The distinguished physiologist Max Verworn is the author of a 
doctrine, based on much experimental evidence, that the conditions 
of asphyxiation, narcosis, and fatigue are essentially the same, 
differing only in respect to their histories. This view has not been 
fully accepted, but in most respects it is very plausible. The 
psychological effects of the three conditions are strikingly similar. 
The studies made on six thousand six hundred American aviators 
during the world war subjecting them to experimental privation of 
oxygen brought out that every major symptom of alcoholic intoxica- 
tion is counterfeited by a sufficiently diminished oxygen supply. 
The fact had been casually noted much earlier; most aviators who 
had worked at high altitudes were familiar with what they called 
the “altitude jag” which resulted from a diminished oxygen supply. 
Provision is now made for supplying additional oxygen both to the 
flyer and to the engine at those altitudes. 

The following facts indicate that every symptom of alcoholic 
intoxication which has social importance is also counterfeited in 
fatigue. 

It is well known that small doses of alcohol, as also of opium- 
derivatives, seem to act as stimulants. Their first observable effects 
may not consist in a loss of skill in immediate performance; the 
contrary may sometimes be observed. It is sometimes argued that 
this excitation is only specious; that the effect is more properly to be 
regarded as one of depression, which affects some functions sooner 
than others, but which extends to all functions in time. Suppose, 
for example, that one is trying to bend a finger, while tending at the 
same time to keep it straight. The finger will bend, of course, 
only if the pull of the flexor-muscles is stronger than that of the ex- 
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tensors. But, suppose the activities of both sets are weakened, that 
of the extensor-muscles reaching a “threshold value” first. The 
finger can now be bent more easily than if no depression had oc- 
curred. While the flexor-muscle is now weaker than formerly, it also 
works against less opposition. More complex behavior follows the 
same rule: normally, most of our acts are executed under some in- 
hibition. If the counter-tendencies, already the weaker, are suffi- 
ciently abated, a given set of acts can be performed more readily than 
otherwise. So, it is easy enough for selective depression to present 
the same appearance as stimulation. 

As with intoxication, so in fatigue, the earliest effects are ap- 
parently stimulating. In one of the studies of sleep made at Mellon 
Institute we sought a means of exhibiting the “recovery from fa- 
. tigue” which followed a night’s rest, and of comparing the observed 
degree of recovery with the rate and quantity of rest taken. For 
this purpose we employed a “‘test-performance”’ ! which had been 
previously found useful in the indication of impairment produced 
in other ways. This study was continued by Mr. G. E. Weigand 
through two academic years at the experimental dormitory, twenty- 
two subjects being employed. The result, to some people, was sur- 
prising. All the subjects but one made a consistently better per- 
formance a half hour before they went to bed than a half hour after 
they arose. In the average the effect varied between six and ten 
per cent according to the experimental conditions. It increases as 
the time spent in bed is increased, and also with increases in the 
quietude of the subject during that time. It does not abate with 
practice. It cannot be attributed to chance; the net effect for the 
group taken as a whole would not occur, according to the laws of 
chance, as often as once in a billion-billion times; and for many in- 
dividuals, not more often than once in a billion times. It was les- 
sened to a significant degree by the introduction of setting-up 
exercises in the morning. In other words, whatever fatigue re- 
sulted from the exertions of the day was accompanied by an im- 
provement in output on this test over the output of the morning be- 
fore and also of the morning after. 

Certain studies made on British factory workers disclosed a similar 


1 The subjects were required to translate sets of nonsensical material into codes 
which accompanied them. Performance was scored in terms of the number of letters 
eorrectly encoded in five minutes’ time. Three such sets were given at each sitting. 
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effect. During the first two and one-half hours of the working day 
their output in pieces per hour steadily increased, the net gain being 
about seventeen per cent over the output at the beginning of the 
day. The peak occurred about four-thirty p.m. During their 
labor their reserve supplies of bodily fuels were diminishing, and the 
toxic waste products of activity were probably increasing; in this 
sense they were being progressively unfitted for future effort; and 
yet they were meeting present demands better. The results are 
typical of many others, though it must be remembered that while 
these hold under the conditions of the experiment, they might not 
necessarily do so if these conditions were sufficiently changed. 

These facts suggest that fatigue toxins behave like other narcotic 
agents: in small concentrations they may actually improve per- 
formance; in larger concentrations they impair it. The earliest 
effects, though expressed in immediate improvement of performance, 
may not be beneficial if the future demands are considered; for the 
same agents which are improving performance at the moment may 
be operating to reduce the individual’s fitness for work to be per- 
formed a little later. The duration of the fatiguing process, there- 
fore, becomes a matter of first importance: if it is interrupted soon 
enough to permit recovery in the course of normal rest the worker 
may actually be benefited; otherwise he may be injured. 

Bearing in mind the general doctrine that the weaker reaction- 
tendencies are the first ones to become weakened, let us consider 
some other effects. 

Among the acts which are first impaired are those requiring great 
skill — i.e., the delicately co-ordinated action of many muscles. 
We have mentioned as one of the earliest symptoms of asphyxiation 
the onset of clumsiness. Everyone familiar with the action of al- 
cohol and of certain drugs knows that the same effect follows their 
administration. 

Among the finer adjustments required in normal life are those of 
the co-ordination of the two eyes. Whenever we attend to a visual 
object the axes of the two eyes converge upon the point attended to. 
If the two sets of muscles fail to work together double vision occurs 
unless the impressions made on one of the two retinas are somehow 
suppressed. Since, at the best, most of us have a rather imperfect 
balance of the eye-muscles, it is not surprising that “seeing double” 
(at least now and then) is a common symptom of the early stages of 
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alcoholic intoxication. It happens, however, to be an equally con- 
spicuous symptom of moderate fatigue. Many people who nor- 
mally have little trouble with vision have to use glasses when they 
are tired, even though the fatiguing exertion had made no unusual 
demand on the eyes. 

The musculature involved in speech is also very intricate, and a 
very high degree of co-ordination is required for distinctness and 
fluency. Few of us, probably, have failed to remark the onset of 
clumsiness of action of the lips and tongue in the early stages of 
drunkenness; and numerous vocal tests are to be found in most folk- 
lores; but is not the symptom prominent also in fatigue? 


III 

A personal idiosynerasy may have some bearing on the problem. 
The writer’s childhood was spent on an isolated farm, with few 
playmates of his own age. Much of his play time was spent in the 
company of farmhands. His mother exacted distinct enunciation 
and drilled the children in it, often refusing to answer questions or 
to grant requests until they had been expressed in a proper manner. 
By contrast, the speech of the farmhands was delightfully free; it 
is likely that the children deliberately spent as much effort in learn- 
ing to imitate their accent and diction as the mother required them 
to spend in learning to talk “correctly.” They, therefore, developed 
two kinds of vocal habits: one of which they used when in the com- 
pany of their elders, the other when they were unrestrained. As to 
the writer, his ‘‘company-manners”’ of speech now usually predom- 
inate, although when he addresses dogs or children he may relax and 
“talk negro.” This is true, however, only while he is fresh; at the 
close of a heavy day’s work he reverts to the southwesterner’s 
high-pitched, chesty notes, and the slovenly enunciation that goes 
with almost immobile lips and an unwieldy tongue. 

More important than mere enunciation is the choice of words ap- 
propriate to specific objects and actions and the framing of sentences 
before the utterance begins. Loss of this kind of skill is known as 
aphasia, and is characteristic of certain progressive mental disorders. 
In fatigue, as in the case of intoxication, the vocabulary shrinks; 
halting and rephrasing begins; and syllables, or the whole of some 
words and a syllable or two of a following word may be elided. This 
condition would jeopardize one’s social status if it were persistent; 
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it indicates that the fatiguing condition is the beginning of a tem- 
porary insanity. 

Disorders of attention are characteristic of the three conditions. 
Under great impairment, such as may be exhibited in advanced 
stages of drunkenness, it becomes well nigh impossible to hold one’s 
self in an attitude of watching or listening. This condition indicates 
a practical failure of attention, and usually coincides with general 
collapse. It is with somewhat milder disorders, in less advanced 
stages, with which we are most concerned. 

The milder disorder as a rule exhibits itself in two ways at once: 
the persistence of attention is increased, and its field is diminished. 

At first glance it may seem queer to call attention impaired when 
its persistence is increased. We all know that a person’s attention 
is less effective when he is too distractable: extreme distractability 
is a characteristic of idiots, whom it is almost impossible to teach. 
They do not attend to any object long enough to make a highly 
specific reaction. However, it is not to be forgotten that attention 
can become less effective when it persists too long; for while a person 
is attending to one part of the environment he may fail to react to 
very important changes which occur in other parts. We speak 
disrespectfully of the mentality of the automobile driver who at- 
tends too long at a time to the hosiery along the sidewalk; but col- 
lege professors have been run over by trolley cars because they 
could not be distracted from the properties of the fourth dimension, 
or from whatever else was engaging them at the time. 

Abnormally high persistence of attention is characteristic of 
hypnosis, and of paranoid states, and is necessary to hallucination, 
illusion, and delusion. It became very prominent in the middle and 
later stages of asphyxiation in the army tests; it is prominent in 
alcoholic intoxication; it is equally prominent in fatigue. Let us 
suppose a familiar example, which most people can duplicate. 

A man is driving an automobile across country. As long as he is 
fresh he may easily watch the road and the traffic, glance from time 
to time at the scenery and his instruments, and carry on a conversa- 
tion with his companion. If he reads his speedometer at one town 
and then reads the road-signs, he may remember the readings long 
enough to calculate the proper reading for the next important town 
on his route, and remember the calculation well enough to Say, at 
any intermediate point, how far he still has to go. By comparing the 
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readings of the speedometer and clock with previous readings, he can 
calculate his average speed. All these supplementary activities 
require interruption of his attention to the routine operations of 
driving, for brief moments only. ‘Thus, it can be seen that he is ca- 
pable of being distracted momentarily from the main task by a great 
variety of objects, and of returning to the main task quickly. 

As time passes, however, his attention to the task of driving be- 
comes more persistent. This implies that the number of objects 
which can arouse attention has diminished. He can, therefore, still 
handle the car as well as ever. He may look at his instrument-panel 
less frequently, but he does not neglect it too muck to insure that 
his battery is being charged, that his oil is feeding, and the radiator 
sufficiently cool, that he is not exceeding the speed limit, ete. How- 
ever, he now disregards the scenery; he ceases to converse; he does 
not remember his readings of time or distance well enough to know 
just where he is; he may read the road-signs so indifferently as to 
be unable to tell a couple of minutes later through what village he is 
passing. As a mere driver, he is still capable; but he maintains that 
skill by doing fewer things. 

If one is to concentrate on a single task, to the exclusion of as 
many others as possible, it may be possible to perform that task 
better while one is moderately fatigued than while one is fresh. 
This may be the reason why some writers can compose most readily 
at night; why the office worker seems to do better if he arises early 
and takes a long walk, or plays golf, or hoes his garden before he 
begins; and why the output in some routine factory operations is 
highest in the later hours of the working day. In other words, 
unless one’s task requires alertness — a constant readiness to react 
to unpredictable changes — one may need to tire one’s self somewhat 
before one can do one’s best work. 

It must not be forgotten that this improvement in performance 
may itself be a sign of bodily impairment; it comes from a more ef- 
fective distribution of available energy with respect to a particular 
task, not from an increase in energy available for general expendi- 
ture. 

Incidentally, in the moderate stages of fatigue, while these atten- 
tional compensations are effective, the person may exhibit euphoria 
— an impression of “personal well-being,” not shared by onlookers, 
and rather out of keeping with the facts. This finds its parallel in 
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the exaltation of alcoholic intoxication, and in the behavior of avia- 
tors in the asphyxiation-tests. 

As fatigue progresses, any interruption of routine may produce a 
reaction whose chief characteristic is emotionality. The driver of 
the car, for example, may curse and rage at disturbances which he 
would normally regard as trivial, and which may demand no more 
than reducing speed for a few yards, turning out for an obstruction, 
or dropping back one car-length in the procession. By this time not 
only is he unable to do anything well but drive; he is unable to stop 
driving except by a great effort. 

Who does not note the similarity of this behavior to that of the 
drunk person who starts, for example, a speech — perhaps on an 
abstruse subject, and who cannot be silenced or diverted until he 
reaches general collapse? 

Here we must mention another resemblance: the drunkard, even 
after his joy in drinking has departed, when he is verging toward 
helplessness, continues to drink, and may resent most of all a sugges- 
tion that he desist. Similarly with persons intoxicated by fatigue. 
They often persist in activity, even though that activity is useless, 
postponing as long as possible a resort to rest. In other words, the 
fatigued person may exhibit an abnormal appetite for the agent of 
deterioration. Tired children afford a good example. They are the 
ones who fight the hardest against being put to bed. 

Incidentally, our recent experiments on sleep suggest that one 
does not reach quietude the soonest and rest the most quietly after 
unusually heavy exertion: in fact, the contrary appears to hold. 
Ignorant parents indulge the pleas of their exhausted children to re- 
main up; they excuse this weakness by arguing that the child would 
not sleep if put to bed so soon. The fact may be that the child’s 
resistance to being put to bed is a symptom of sleep-hunger and not 
by any means of satiety. 

In advanced stages of fatigue the patient may relapse into habit- 
systems belonging to childhood instead of keeping the attitude of an 
adult. He may talk aloud to himself, personify inanimate objects 
with which he has to deal, and address them with inquiries, re- 
proaches, threats, and curses. As the child, dependent on its parents 
rather than on its own efforts for effecting adjustments, tends to 
abandon to them the problems it fails to solve, so the fatigued per- 


son, like the drunk, tends to neglect his duties and to impose upon 
his associates. 
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Socialized systems of habits are usually acquired less readily than 
selfish ones, and are often less thoroughly fixed. They, therefore, 
tend to fail comparatively early in both fatigue and narcosis. In 
both cases the individual may disregard the effect of his behavior 
on other people, and become selfish, silly, boisterous, querulous, 
destructive, and pugnacious. If he remains a gentleman while his 
habit-system is disintegrating, it is because the habits of a gentleman 
are more firmly fixed in his make-up than are those tendencies called 
“native.” There is a sound basis for the proverb: * “In vino veri- 
tas,” since those reaction-tendencies which persist the longest under 
stress are the ones which constitute one’s fundamental character. 
But one may say, with equal justice, *‘‘In fatigatione veritas,” 
since in fatigue, likewise, one’s reaction-system disintegrates, and 
the most fundamental tendencies survive the others. 

A final stage in fatigue, as in intoxication and asphyxiation, may 
be marked by hallucination and delirium. It will be recalled that 
a state of fatigue can be produced either by excessive exertion con- 
tinued for a moderately long time, or by moderate exertion continued 
through an excessively long time. In other words, fatigue will pro- 
ceed to the point of exhaustion, whether the rate of exertion be 
large or small, if only the patient is prevented from taking his nor- 
mal rest and sleep. 

In Dr. Kleitman’s experiment on deprivation of sleep one sub- 
ject developed a well-defined delusion, which lasted for several 
minutes. The present writer, after days of cross-country driving 
broken by very short and infrequent periods of rest and sleep, has 
been subjected to hallucinaticns, chiefly of voices. Fortunately 
such conditions lasted but a few seconds at a time, and never oc- 
curred in heavy traffic; else, this article would never have been 
written. 


IV 


As a, final illustration of this main thesis let us remember that in 
certain religious practices of great antiquity delirium was something 
specifically sought for and systematic means for attaining it were 
devised, and in some degree standardized. ‘The conditions under 
which the state is attained are those of starvation, narcosis, and 
fatigue — these conditions being produced as a matter of ritual. 

* Explanations of all starred words and phrases may be found in the Glossary, p. 607. 
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We are familiar with the declarations of the Hebrew prophets 
that they had fasted “forty days and forty nights” or for “three 
full weeks” before the visions which they reported arrived. ‘The 
figures may be symbolic rather than literal; the assertions may be a 
literary form; but is it likely that such a form would have been em- 
ployed to give authenticity to the prophecy unless the people to 
whom it was addressed included many individuals who had attained 
ecstatic states by similar means? 

The oriental medicine men resort to hasheesh and to bhang, of 
which hasheesh is a constituent. ‘The American Indian chews 
hemp-leaves, or eats the mescal button. These devotees attain 
their holy delirium through narcosis. 

The dancing dervish “dances before the Lord, and dances with all 
his might” and thus gains his visions through fatigue. Similarly 
the monk — Buddhist as well as Christian— may keep vigils, 
spending his nights in pacing his cloister or cell and repeating his 
devotions until he reaches a similar state. 

In such conditions as these the behavior of the subject is not defi- 
nitely related to his environment, so that he is indeed, “freed from 
the domination of the external world.” 

However laudable may be the ends which are sought by these 
methods, it is improbable that the quality of the revelations and 
visions has been uniformly high. In primitive communities the 
prophet who shocked his hearers without convincing them was 
likely to be stoned to death as a blasphemer; and such records as 
we have suggest that at some times the mortality-rate among the 
Jewish prophets was rather high. 

The monastic orders in the Catholic Church have had to deal with 
the problem. The Church has met it, in part, by refusing the seal 
of authenticity to all but a few revelations. Her orders require that 
all such reports be submitted to the superior before being broadcast. 
Following the example of St. Francis himself, they have urged 
moderation in such practices, insisting that the members should 
maintain a high state of physiological fitness for the duties required 
of them, rather than seek for personal ecstatic experiences. 

We may sum up what has been said in a very few words: Every 
effect of alcohol which has any social significance can be produced 
by some degree of fatigue. Even with respect to intimate details of 
physiology, the two conditions appear to be essentially the same; and 
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both are possibly but special instances of cell-asphyxiation. The two 
conditions are physiologically equivalent. Should they be equiva- 
lent socially? 

If the mild feeling of exaltation which follows from a little aleohol 
is evil in itself and, therefore, to be legislated against, so is the eu- 
phoria which follows a game of golf. It may be, after all, that the 
golfer is essentially making use of a very expensive and time-con- 
suming method of manufacturing alcohol within his body-cells in- 
stead of taking it directly from the outside. Perhaps the matter 
should be inquired into further, that something may be done about 
it. 

If the euphoria which comes from alcohol is in itself a good, let us 
take comfort: one can derive it by attaining the proper degree of 
fatigue. Happy is he whose work produces just the right amount, 
and at just the right times of the day: he can keep his enjoyment 
though he be deprived of his liquor. 

If the general mental and moral deterioration which accompanies 
immoderate drinking is undesirable for its own sake, and not merely 
because of the manner in which it was produced, then the work of the 
reformers has not even started, and will not be accomplished until, 
by proper distribution of labor and rest, and the abatement of 
poverty, overwork will be no longer necessary. 

If the picture of the unsocial behavior of the tired individual is 
unattractive, his personal problem should be to work efficiently and 
not to slight the means of rest. Of these means sleep is probably the 
greatest, and perhaps the most neglected. 

As one might argue in favor of light drinking rather than total 
abstinence, so one may argue against slothful rest. Perhaps if one 
never drank, never smoked, never used coffee, never worked hard, 
and always retired at nine-thirty p.m. one might postpone one’s 
final dissolution for many years. Personally, the writer feels that 
longevity is purchased too highly at the price. A certain thrill is 
to be had from depleting one’s strength and repairing it again; and 
zestful, creative, interesting work remains the ideal method. 


THE THIRTEEN-MONTH CALENDAR! 
A Debate 


I. FATHER TIME IN MODERN DRESS 
GEORGE EASTMAN 


Tue selections which follow should be studied together as repre- 
senting the affirmative and the negative sides of an informal debate. 
How much of Mr. Eastman’s discussion should you regard as introduc~ 
tory? What are his arguments favoring the thirteen-month calendar? 
Are his arguments successfully refuted by Mr. Nichol? What practi- 
cal difficulties, according to Mr. Nichol, would be involved in the 
adoption of the thirteen-month calendar? Which is the more con- 
vincing discussion? These articles offer an opportunity for making of 
briefs. 


I ravor the adoption of the thirteen-month calendar. In certain 
quarters it is being violently opposed. Before stating my reasons, 
let me point out that this is not the first time that calendar reform 
has been needed and carried through in the face of opposition; nor 
is it the first time that the opposition has been utterly wrong. 

Julius Cæsar made a radical change in the Roman calendar in 
46 B.c. The plebeians were all against it. They murmured among 
themselves about this mighty man who was setting himself up 
against the gods. Later, however, it became evident that in giving 
the world the Julian calendar, Cesar had conferred a lasting benefit 
upon humanity. In discarding the inefficient moon system of time 
measurement which was always falling behind the seasons, he es- 
tablished for the Roman Empire a much-needed solar calendar. 
He made it possible for the farmer to calculate ahead just when to 
plant his crops, instead of having to wonder whether the month of 
April would be filled with February snowstorms. 

The Julian calendar, despite the imperfections of its construction, 
stood the test of many centuries. At length, however, it was dis- 
covered that Cesar’s astronomical advisers had not made correct 
allowance for the intercalation of leap days. Their calendar was 
overlapping the solar year at the average rate of nearly twelve 

1From The Forum. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
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minutes annually. Another change had become necessary. So, in 
1582, Pope Gregory XIII established for Catholic countries a new 
leap year rule; he fixed March twenty-first as the date of the vernal 
equinox, and dropped out ten calendar days. It was a scientific 
adjustment to put the calendar in step with the sun; but, again, the 
proposal met with opposition — this time on account of religious 
prejudice. Protestant countries would not accept an alteration in 
their time system from the head of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Pope Gregory was right, just as Cæsar had been right, but it was 
not until 1752 that his scheme was accepted by Protestant England 
and its dominions, which included the American Colonies. By that 
time the errors of the Julian calendar amounted to eleven days. 
These days were dropped out by act of Parliament, which also made 
the English year begin on January first instead of March twenty- 
fifth, as formerly. Then what happened? There were riots in 
England. People who could not see the need for the change and 
could not understand it shouted: “Give us back our eleven days!” 
Some thought they had been robbed of eleven days of their lives. 

These revisions effected by Cæsar, Pope Gregory, and the British 
Parliament were all essential — and all of them were resisted. We 
of today have come to another period in the progress of civilization 
when it is again necessary to make further improvement in our time- 
measuring instrument. Let us, then, consider the reasons for it, 
not merely by looking ahead to next year or thinking only of our 
own generation, but by assuming a historical perspective. 

When Cæsar introduced his improvement, the world, economi- 
cally, was agricultural. Except for the Egyptians, it had been using 
a moon calendar inherited from the Hunting Age. The change to 
the Julian solar calendar had become necessary for the requirements 
of profitable agriculture. This calendar, with the Gregorian amend- 
ments, continued adequate up to a hundred years ago, for until 
then we were still living in the Agricultural Age. 

At that time, however, science introduced the use of steam power, 
and shortly afterwards, electrical power. It was the dawn of the 
Industrial Age. There developed a vast and rapid economic ex- 
pansion such as the world had never seen. The pace of civilization 
was tremendously quickened, and the element of time came to bear 
a new and vital relation to the innumerable activities of the new 
civilization. 
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Now the new economic age must control its activities, and to do so 
it must measure the performance of them, past and future, in units 
of time. Agriculture could be controlled by the accurate measure- 
ment of the intervals between equinox and solstice, but commerce 
and industry cannot wait for the leisurely succession of the seasons. 
Their decisions must be made more frequently. They are therefore 
obliged to use the shorter periods of months and weeks. If they 
are to determine the success or failure of their decisions, they must 
keep account of their performance from week to week and month to 
month, and make comparisons. This is a fundamental necessity 
without which our economic life could not proceed. 

Thus, within the last hundred years, the month and the week 
have attained a new importance in the calendar which they never 
had before. And the experience of these hundred years, and es- 
pecially of the past three decades, has demonstrated clearly that the 
months and weeks as we now know them are not adequate for keep- 
ing account of our performance and controlling our activities. 
Though they did well enough in the Agricultural Age, they are too 
haphazard for modern industry. 

The months are unequal in length and are therefore not com- 
parable. They contain twenty-eight, twenty-nine, thirty, or thirty- 
one days. 

They do not contain a whole number of weeks. The weeks are 
split at the beginning and at the end of months. 

The weeks do not stay put within the year. They drift through 
the months and years without any fixed relation to either. No week 
in one year contains the same dates as the “‘corresponding”’ week in 
a previous year. 

Since the days of the week shift to different dates in different 
years, some months have more working days than others. Some 
have four Saturdays and Sundays, while others have five, depending 
each year on how they drift out of one month and into another. 

There is a difference of eleven per cent between the number of 
days in February and in March, and there may be a difference of as 
much as nineteen per cent between the number of working days in 
these two months, depending on how the calendar shifts the days of 
the week to different dates from year to year. Nor does a given 
month of a given year always have the same number of working days 
as the same month of the year before. 
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Everyone knows that we cannot call two things the same when 
they are not the same, and this is something that every accountant 
and statistician has to remember when he tries to compare costs, 
production, sales, and profits for a given month in two consecutive 
years. It is difficult to say whether business is better or worse 
when one month may contain twenty-seven working days while 
another may contain only twenty-four. You cannot hazard any 
comparison without making laborious and expensive adjustments to 
take care of the difference in the number of days, for if you do, you 
are likely to make a wrong decision. Examples of untruthful com- 
parisons of business performance based on monthly records are in- 
numerable. 

Comparisons based on the week — a week of this year with the 
“corresponding” week a year ago — are also untrustworthy. For 
example, a holiday that came in the “corresponding” week of last 
year may have drifted into the succeeding week this year, so that 
six working days are compared with five. 

The practical difficulties of operating modern business upon the 
present calendar are well illustrated by a quotation from The 
Annalist of December 13, 1929: 


The week’s report of freight loadings covering the week ending Nov. 30 
presents an interesting example of the danger of swallowing your statis- 
tics whole. The total of cars loaded in the week noted was 837,107, which 
is some 3,000 cars below the total loadings in the Thanksgiving Day 
week of 1927. But the statement given out this week by the American 
Railway Association is misleading in saying that the loadings of the week 
ended Nov. 30, 1929 were 81,380 cars under the same week of 1927. 
Thanksgiving Day week this year ended Nov. 30, but in 1927 Thanks- 
giving Day week ended Nov. 26. Since the Thanksgiving Day holiday 
always means a marked drop in freight loadings, it is necessary to compare 
Thanksgiving Day weeks in different years regardless of the calendar 
date termination of weeks. The year 1927 had no week ending with a 
Saturday, Nov. 30; its post-Thanksgiving week closed on Dec. 3, and the 
week with which the 1929 Thanksgiving week loadings are compared in 
the current statement was the post-Thanksgiving Day week of 1927. A 
true comparison of that week in 1927 can be made only with the post- 
Thanksgiving Day week of 1929, the figures for which will be announced 
next week Wednesday. The reported reduction of 81,880 cars from 
“the same week of 1927” is therefore a fiction. 


` To show the frequency of such errors, and to emphasize how im- 
possible it is to measure the trends of modern business by a calendar 
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so haphazard as that now in use, let me also quote from the Standard 
Statistics Service of January 13, 1930: 

Comparison of chain store and mail order sales figures for December 
with those for the full years 1929 has resulted in an overemphasis on the 
smaller percentage gains realized in the last month of the year, particu- 
larly as compared with the ratio of expansion in the preceding months. 
It is well to remember that this drop is due in large part to the calendar, 
There were only four Saturdays in December, 1929, compared with five 
in the final month of 1928. And the fact that the extra Saturday in 1928 
fell before Christmas even more accentuated its importance in swelling 
the sales totals. The introduction of the thirteen-month method of ac- 
counting by Sears, Roebuck in 1930 will eliminate a recurrence of this so 
far as the latter company is concerned. It seems probable to us that, if 
the influence of the extra Saturday is taken into account, December 
volume of retail sales compared quite favorably with that of preceding 
months. 


The defects of the old calendar, with its unequal months and 
drifting weeks, cause inconvenience not alone to commerce and in- 
dustry, but to all the agencies of modern civilization — in scientific 
inquiry, in education, in the affairs of labor, in modern agriculture, 
in the administration of government, and in our home and personal 
affairs. The time that is wasted and the mental and physical energy 
that is expended in finding a day of the week or a date of the month 
under the present system is incalculable. It is a daily annoyance 
familiar to everyone. I haven’t the space in which to enumerate 
all the inconveniences we endure because of an antiquated calendar. 

It is obvious, then, that the time has come in our swiftly moving 
affairs to correct these defects and establish a calendar consistent 
with the age in which we live. The question is, what sort of a calen- 
dar will prove the best remedy? The first essential is fixity, to stop 
the drifting of the weeks; and then, uniformity. 

To attain fixity there is only one possible method by which we can 
preserve the seven-day week and at the same time keep the calen- 
dar in step with the solar year. The normal year of 365 days is 
divided into fifty-two weeks with one day left over. Leap years 
contain two extra days, and these are the days which have thrown 
the weeks out of step with the months. Could we not, therefore, 
keep these days out of the weeks, giving them special names such as 
“Year Day” and “Leap Day”? They would then serve as pegs to 
keep the weeks from overlapping the ends of the year. In fact, we 
might call them “the peg days.” 
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Fixity thus established, we can attain a greater or less degree of 
uniformity in several possible ways. We can make equal quarters, 
with two months of thirty days and one of thirty-one in each quarter; 
or we can divide the fifty-two weeks into thirteen equal months of 
four weeks each. I prefer the thirteen-month plan, because it cor- 
rects all the defects of the present calendar. 

The months would then be equal and comparable. 

Each month would contain exactly four weeks. The overlapping 
or split week would disappear. 

Every year and every month would begin on the same day of the 
week. 

Every week day would then have the same four fixed dates in 
every month. For example, the Saturdays of every month would 
always fall on the seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first, and twenty- 
eighth. 

Barring holidays, every month would have the same number 
of working days, and hence they would have the same economic 
value. 

This thirteen-month plan has already met with wide favor. And 
why? Because the permanent advantages of the change will out- 
weigh any temporary inconvenience. The business interests, in 
particular, see in this calendar an opportunity to control their activi- 
ties better than at present, and the plan has also been endorsed by 
leading scientific and educational bodies and by various labor 
unions. 

Moreover, without waiting for the universal adoption of the thir- 
teen-month plan, many large manufacturing, mercantile, chain 
store, and hotel companies have adopted it as a private working 
calendar. They use it for their internal operations. I also happen 
to know that several other of our largest corporations are now con- 
sidering it. They divide the year into thirteen equal periods of four 
weeks each, and figure costs, production, sales, and budgets on the 
basis of these equal periods. They take care of the extra day in 
normal years and the two extra days in leap years in different ways, 
but they all attain the practical essential of uniformity. 

This means that they no longer have five weekly pay rolls in one 
operating month, nor do they have five normally poor business 
Saturdays, or whatever their bad day is. Thus, as far as their in- 
ternal operations are concerned, they escape most of the disad- 
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vantages of the present calendar. They cannot escape them all, 
however — such as the drifting of holidays from one period to 
another; and they are forced to conduct their outside business by the 
regular calendar. In spite of this, however, their practical experi- 
ence with the new plan has demonstrated its value, and all of the 
enterprises which have used the thirteen-month calendar are unan- 
imously in favor of its universal adoption. 

Some people seem to regard the universal revision of the calendar 
as a very formidable thing to attempt, but it will not be difficult 
to carry through once the public mind in the various countries is 
convinced that it ought to be done. It will call for an international 
conference to formulate a plan for each government to ratify. 
Religious groups which are interested in the question would be 
consulted. Upon ratification, each country would have to pass the 
necessary laws to make the change legal, and a simple conversion 
table would take care of changed dates. There is nothing formidable 
about such a procedure: it is merely so much work to be done. 

The League of Nations, which first took up this question in 1923, 
is the logical body to call such a conference, and this it is prepared to 
do as soon as enough governments have responded to its invitation 
of 1927 to report on the public opinion with regard to calendar re- 
form in their respective countries. The National Committee for 
the United States, of which I am chairman, has already reported to 
the League through the Secretary of State. 

Incidentally, we have not recommended that our government’s 
delegates go to an international conference committed to the thir- 
teen-month plan. While we have our own individual opinions, we 
believe that such a conference should discuss open-mindedly all 
the proposed methods of improvement. Meanwhile, surveys are 
proceeding in eighteen other countries this year, and we look for- 
ward to favorable action by the League in the course of the next 
twelve months. 

In this country the National Committee, as well as the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, made surveys last year, which 
showed the existence of a strong demand for improvements in the 
calendar. All in all, the evidence indicates that if a vote were taken 
on the matter, a substantial majority would favor the reform of the 
calendar. 


Of course there is some opposition. It comes from the “‘let-well- 
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enough-alone”’ class, from sentimental folks who don’t like to think 
of having the dates of their birthdays changed, from people without 
perspective on the progress of civilization, from individuals who fear 
that they will suffer financial loss, from those who make snap judg- 
ments, and from the few who have genuinely convinced themselves 
that the disadvantages of calendar reform would outweigh the ad- 
vantages. There are also a few religious groups whose doctrines are 
not compatible with a fixed calendar, but they are small in numbers 
and are composed chiefly of the * Sabbatarian sects. There is no 
evidence that other religious bodies see in a fixed calendar any 
conflict with dogma or canon law. 

Down through the ages our calendar has evolved slowly. Each 
step in its evolution has been an improvement and a benefit to 
humanity. No one has yet contended that the present calendar is 
perfect; its defects are clearly recognized, and they can be easily 
corrected. An international undertaking with this end in view is 
now irrevocably under way. ‘Those who oppose this movement 
would do well to remember where history has left the stand-patters 
who objected to the improvement of the calendar in the past. 


II. SCRAMBLED TIME 
FRANCIS D. NICHOL 


THERE is something charmingly naive in the reasoning that under- 
lies Mr. Eastman’s argument for calendar revision. He assures us 
that every step in the evolution of the calendar through the ages 
has been an improvement and a benefit to humanity. We are 
evidently expected to conclude that inasmuch as someone now 
thinks the calendar should be changed again, the proposed revision 
must of necessity prove beneficial. And in order to frighten us away 
from examining such reasoning too closely, we are openly warned 
to “remember where history has left the stand-patters who objected 
to the improvement of the calendar in the past.” Mercifully, we 
are not informed just where they were left. 

I believe that most of my readers will not demand that I give ex- 
tended consideration to such a * non sequitur. Some of them may 
even recall that February’s meager allotment of twenty-eight days 
— a thing so disturbing to Mr. Eastman — is partly due to the fact 
that Augustus Cesar evolved the calendar a little farther than did 
Julius. Augustus wanted his birth month, August, to have as 
many days as that of Julius, so off came a day from February to 
supply the lack. Noble evolution indeed! And much more might 
be said. But why disturb the ghosts of the ancient Casars? Why 
not let us consider the proposed calendar revision on its merits? 

We are told that business is sadly handicapped by the present 
calendar. Perhaps. But, really, some very fair-sized fortunes and 
corporations have grown up under it. Just what gain would come 
from a new one? The revisionists declare that it would enable 
business men to make exact comparisons of the minor subdivisions 
of the year. But the will-o’-the-wisp of exact comparability can 
never be reached by any kind of calendar revision. Take the classic 
example of January and February. What if each were made twenty- 
eight days long? Adjustment would still have to be made because 
of the birthdays of Washington and Lincoln, which, to a greater or 
less degree, cut out two working days from February. In varying 


degree the same holiday adjustment problem confronts us off and on 
throughout the year. 
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And what of comparing a certain month or week of this year with 
the corresponding period of the preceding year? Such a fickle thing 
as the weather, to mention only one factor, may so enter in as to 
make the comparison wholly fallacious — unless, of course, adjust- 
ment is made for it. 

While many businesses do compare months and weeks, and even 
days, certainly there is no one who will claim that comparisons of 
such minor periods can really prove a safe guide to business. Then 
why should the whole world be involved in the obviously great dis- 
comfort and expense of changing the calendar in order to provide 
business men with only partial help on a minor problem? Some 
larger period, such as six months or a year, must be used for making 
really safe comparisons. And for such purposes our present calen- 
dar year is quite satisfactory. 

It is hardly necessary to go into details concerning the disad- 
vantages, the discomforts, the confusion, and the expense that would 
be created by a major revision — in fact, space would not allow it, 
for the calendar touches every aspect of life. 

Just to illustrate: all books of reference would have to be revised, 
or else their dates would always have to be studied with the aid of 
an adjustment table. All contracts, all long-term leases, all legal 
instruments containing time clauses, would have to be revised. 
It is hardly conceivable that both parties to all these different agree- 
ments would be willing to interpret alike the application of the ad- 
justment table to their particular contract. “The alternative would 
be lawsuits. The revisionists assure us that the adoption of an 
evenly balanced scheme of time reckoning would free us from having 
to consult calendars. Possibly. But we would become slaves of ad- 
justment tables. 

In view of the fact that the change of the calendar would prove 
such a great problem and yet provide only limited help to one group 
in our present world, someone may inquire how the agitation for 
calendar revision ever got under way. Who wants a new calendar? 
To hear the revisionists speak, we would imagine that untold an- 
guish is being endured by the masses and the classes because of the 
present calendar. But actually, while people complain of every- 
thing from weather to wages, scarcely a word is heard against the 
calendar. During the last decade “powerful propaganda move- 
ments” — to borrow the words of the League of Nations Calendar 
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Committee — have endeavored to make the world calendar con- 
scious. And they assure us that even if the general public is not 
aware of the need of revision, the whole business and scientific world 
is crying for it. In support of this we are informed of an almost 
hundred per cent favorable response obtained here in the United 
States through the questionable questionnaire method. 

But we are forced to look askance at this claim. The reason is 
this. Last September the United States Chamber of Commerce 
conducted an impartial referendum, in harmony with its established 
rules for obtaining the views of its members, on the proposition: 
“That the present calendar should be so changed that there will 
be greater comparability in business records for periods within a year : 
and for periods from year to year.” 

Despite the appealing form of the proposition, only fifty-seven 
per cent of the vote was affirmative. This fell considerably short of 
the two-thirds majority required to approve the measure. Now 
if little more than half of the representative business men of the 
country are interested in revising the calendar, particularly to aid 
business, what of the general public, who would certainly have little 
if anything to gain from a change? 

Mr. Eastman argues for a calendar of thirteen months, twenty- 
eight days each, with a blank day at the close of the year. And right 
on this point of a blank day, which is a vital feature of such schemes 
for revision as have received serious consideration, we ought to offer 
a word of explanation. Let us assume that we have adopted the 
twenty-eight day, thirteen-month plan advocated by Mr. Eastman, 
starting January 1, 1933, as is urged. When we had lived through 
the thirteen months of twenty-eight days each, we would have con- 
sumed three hundred and sixty-four days, and have arrived at 
Saturday night, December twenty-eighth. Awaking the next 
morning, we would find that it was not Sunday, but a blank day in- 
stead. After living blankly through that day, we would retire once 
more and awake the next morning to greet “Sunday,” January 1, 
1934. 

However, the blank day is promised some big, friendly name such 
as “Year Day” to console it for being isolated from both weeks and 
months. The proposal is to make it a national holiday, in an at- 
tempt to eliminate it from our reckoning, at least so far as business 
is concerned. But what of hotels, restaurants, drug stores, public 
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utilities, railroads, andsoon? They do not have holidays, and would 
have to provide a special column for this blank day. To compare 
the business of this day with that of any other period in the year, 
would call for some real adjustment. 

Furthermore, computations for interest, insurance premiums, and 
the like would have to take the blank day into account. Speaking 
of interest, how would we apply the now simple rule for finding the 
interest at six per cent for a month, for example, if months were one- 
thirteenth of a year? Thirteen is not divisible. And that would 
create difficulties for others besides bankers. How would a com- 
pany make out a quarterly or semiannual statement — a practice 
followed in some businesses? 

Again, there are scientists who make their statistical comparisons 
as to earthquakes, hurricanes, and other natural phenomena. Some- 
thing might happen on the blank day. Why not? Then there are 
the statistical wizards who provide us with a variety of blood- 
chilling deductions from the figures on births and deaths and mar- 
riages. Someone might be born or die on that day. 

If there were thirteen months, every business concern in the coun- 
try would have to send out its bills thirteen times a year. And in 
return, the millions of debtors would have to make settlement 
thirteen times a year. The aggregate value of the postage and sta- 
tionery represented by twelve months’ output of bills and return 
of checks, to say nothing of the expense involved in making out the 
bills, must be enormous. All this would be increased eight and one- 
third per cent under the proposed plan — which, by the way, is the 
only one really being considered by the calendar advocates in the 
United States. There are some of us who think bills come often 
enough right now. 

The great public utilities corporations who have to keep a force 
of men to read meters every month in order to obtain the data for 
making out their bills, would of course find this item increased eight 
and one-third per cent. 

Probably it is rather mid-Victorian to base an objection on senti- 
ment. But it is at least interesting to note that the revision of the 
calendar would play havoe with all birthdays individual and national. 
If you were born on the twenty-ninth of J anuary, for example, your 
birthday in the new calendar would be February first. And the 
fourth of July, for example, would be changed to the glorious seven- 
teenth of Sol. 
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But, we are informed, the business organizations now using the 
thirteen-period calendar — which is roughly analogous to the thir- 
teen month calendar advocated — would not return to the regular 
calendar. They need not. No one insists that they do. Indeed, 
by operating the internal affairs of their organizations by a revised 
calendar while still living under the regular one, they obtain all the 
advantages of revision without any of the disadvantages. Inci- 
dentally, the thirteen-period year can be operated without the em- 
ployment of a blank day. Sears, Roebuck, and Company, whose 
adoption of the thirteen-period plan has been given such wide pub- 
licity by the calendar advocates, declares: ‘‘Whether or not any one 
else adopts it is entirely immaterial to us.” 

But quite apart from objections that arise in the economic realm, 
there are protests that come from the scientific field. When the 
League of Nations Calendar Committee sent out to the various 
governments a request for their comments on calendar revision, 
Germany offered in part this reply: 


The German Government cannot agree that the general public would 
experience any essential benefits if the dates fell on the same day of the 
week in every year and if for this purpose there were introduced into the 
year one or two blank days not called by any of the names of the days of 
the week. The strict correspondence of days of the week with dates of 
the month would in certain circumstances even seem to involve disad- 
vantages from the legal and economic points of view and also for history, 
Since it would make it impossible to deduce the unknown year of an event 
from the date of the month and day of the week on which it was known 
to have occurred. The German Government accordingly recommends 
that unnamed blank days of this kind should not be introduced. 


The government of Portugal included in its reply to the League of 
Nations this observation by its chief astronomer: 


It is very inadvisable to interrupt by means of blank days the absolute 
continuity of the weeks —- the only guarantee in the past, present and 
future of an efficient control of chronological facts. Far from constituting 
a weakness in the actual calendar, the lack of regularity between the 
dates and the days of the weeks is not only an advantage but even a 
‘scientific necessity, as no investigation is perfect if it is not controlled by 
independent methods of verification. 


The reply from the government of France contained this state- 
ment by one of its most eminent scientists — M. Emile Picard, 
Permanent Secretary of the Academy of Sciences: 
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One essential point is that of the continuity of the week. The majority 
of the members of the Office of Longitudes considered that the reform of 
the calendar should not be based on the breaking of this continuity. They 
considered that it would be highly undesirable to interrupt a continuity 
which has existed for so many centuries. 


Similar statements by other astronomers are found in the replies 
of different governments. 

But the breaking of the weekly cycle raises not only a scientific 
but a religious objection. For the week is inseparably connected 
with the most ancient of religious institutions. The Sunday of 
numerous Christian denominations, and the Sabbath of the Jews 
and Sabbath-keeping Christians, are both computed in terms of the 
weekly cycle. 

The week is unique, because, in a sense, it bears no fixed relation 
to the calendar, not being an exact subdivision of either the month 
or the year. Months may come and months may go, but the week 
goes on forever. The Catholic Encyclopedia tells us that at the time 
Pope Gregory planned to revise the calendar, “every imaginable 
proposition was made; only one idea was never mentioned, viz., the 
abandonment of the seven-day week.” 

The insertion of a blank day would break the continuity of the 
week, as the testimony of the astronomers reveals. The conscien- 
tious Sunday keeper would retire on the last Saturday night of the 
first year of the new calendar, prepared from a lifetime of experience 
to treat the next day as holy — for would it not be Sunday, the first 
day of the succeeding week? But no, he discovers that it is not 
Sunday, but a blank day, and that he must wait until the morrow 
for “Sunday” to arrive. 

If he were determined to keep holy the day after Saturday, de- 
spite its blankness, he would discover himself one day ahead of the 
calendar, and reaching Sunday again when the calendar said only 
“Saturday.” Thus he would keep Sunday on “Saturday” all dur- 
ing the second year of the new calendar. But at the end of that year 
another blank day would confront him. He would thus gain another 
day on the calendar, so that during the third year he would be keep- 
ing Sunday on the calendar “Friday.” And so on through the 
years would the historic Sunday migrate backward, making a 
double jump every fourth year because of the extra, blank leap day. 
The same problem, of course, would confront the conscientious Jew 
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and those Christians who keep the Sabbath — the seventh day of 
the weekly cycle. 

Under the new calendar the term “week” would be employed, not 
in its historic sense, but in a strange, adapted sense as meaning 
merely one-fourth of a twenty-eight-day month. Religious people 
would be compelled to decide whether to continue to keep holy, in 
their true order, those days whose observance is inseparably con- 
nected with their relationship to a historic time cycle, or to adopt 
mechanically designated holydays at the behest of some twentieth 
century calendar inventor. 

The revisionists have endeavored to belittle this religious objec- 
tion by declaring that only an insignificant group of Sabbatarian 
sects are opposing revision on religious grounds. Well, even if it 
were true that only Jews, Seventh-day Adventists, and Seventh-day 
Baptists objected, it is at least interesting to note that a revision 
intended so materially to aid business should find some of its most 
unyielding opposition from the Jewish race. 

So far as the observers of the seventh-day Sabbath are concerned, 
there is no compromise possible. It is not that they desire to block 
“progress,” but rather that they find no alternative than to con- 
tinue to obey the command of Almighty God to keep holy “the 
seventh day.” And after consistently giving one meaning and value 
to “the seventh day” for thousands of years, they are quite unable 
to find in the fevered twentieth century appeal for efficiency, any 
justification for abandoning their historic interpretation. 

Of course, if observers of Sunday view their holyday as depending 
for its sanctity upon the action of a church council, then possibly 
the problem could be solved by the calling of an ecumenical council. 
But all the great Protestant bodies declare that the Bible, and the 
Bible only, must be the authority in matters of doctrine. We need 
not discuss here the validity of the claim that the Bible authorizes 
the first day of the week to be kept holy. We need only mention the 
obvious fact that the Bible does not use the word “week” as the 
revisionists do. Would Protestant churchmen really want to at- 
tempt to revise the Bible definition to make it fit a patented twen- 
tieth century one? We doubt it. To do so might create an anom- 
alous situation. 

Suppose, under the new calendar, a conscientious Sunday keeper 
insisted on keeping the historical first day of the week as reckoned 
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from former centuries. Would the zealous Sunday Law reformers 
demand that he rest also on the artificially labeled “Sunday”? 
And if so, what would be their plea in court? Could they quote 
the Bible against him? No. Could they even cite the precedent of 
long-established church practice? No. Their indictment would 
have to be this: that a group of big business men had decided which 
twenty-four-hour periods should be labeled “Sunday” each year, 
and that the days thus labeled should be observed by all good men 
under penalty of offending God and the state! And to think that 
these zealous reformers have always declared that they stood in de- 
fense of Sunday against the encroachments of mercenary business 
interests! 

Somehow I cannot but feel that the passive attitude toward 
calendar revision on the part of the majority of such churches as 
have expressed themselves — for many have made no statement as 
yet — must surely be due to a lack of realization of just how such 
revision would affect them. And I wonder, too, whether even such 
business men as have displayed an active interest in revision will 
really want to work for a new calendar when they have weighed all 
the facts in the case. 

For years, now, “powerful propaganda movements” have flooded 
the country with alluring descriptions of the *Utopia that would en- 
sue from calendar revision. It is probably not amiss, then, for me 
thus to have set forth at least a few of the facts on the other side of 
the question. I believe that revision would bring us nearer to 
*Bedlam than Utopia. 


THE WORK OF TRON IN NATURE! 
JOHN RUSKIN 


Joun Ruskin (1819-1900), the only son of a rich wine merchant, was 
brought up near London. He took a degree at Oxford University, 
and traveled widely over Europe. A disciple of Carlyle, he like Car- 
lyle early found himself in protest against the ugliness and material- 
ism of his age. His writings before the age of forty are largely inter-. 
pretative of nature and art. After this age, Ruskin treated economic 
and social problems of his day, arraigning the injustice of the modern 
industrial system. Among his works are Modern Painters (1843-60), 
Seven Lamps of Architecture (1849), Stones of Venice (1851-55), Unto 
this Last (1860). 

In his later days, Ruskin seemed to feel that he had failed in his 
struggle to inculcate in his countrymen a sense of beauty and of social 
justice; he was none the less a noble and inspiring figure. The con- 
victions of his life may be summed up in his own statement: “Life 
without industry is guilt; industry without art is brutality.” 

This selection is a fine example of Ruskin’s style. It shows how 
a man with imagination and a command of the resources of the Eng- 
lish language can invest with charm a subject that might easily be- 
come dull. Study especially the fifth paragraph. Notice the poetic 
imagery, the rhythm, the diction, and even the refrain — “That is 
what it would be without iron” — thrice repeated. Note, through- 
out the selection, the author’s close observation, his sense of color, 
the careful and easy transitions, and the subtle use of repetition. 


You all probably know that the ochreous stain, which, perhaps, is 
often thought to spoil the basin of your spring, is iron in a state 
of rust: and when you see rusty iron in other places you generally 
think, not only that it spoils the places it stains, but that it is 
spoiled itself — that rusty iron is spoiled iron. 

For most of our uses it generally is so; and because we cannot 
use a rusty knife or razor so well as a polished one, we suppose it 
to be a great defect in iron that it is subject to rust. But not at all. 
On the contrary, the most perfect and useful state of it is that ochre- 
ous stain; and therefore it is endowed with so ready a disposition 
to get itself into that state. It is not a fault in the iron, but a virtue, 


1 From “The Work of Iron in Nature, Art, and Policy,” a lecture delivered at 
Tunbridge Wells, February, 1858. 
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to be so fond of getting rusted, for in that condition it fulfills its 
most important functions in the universe, and most kindly duties 
to mankind. Nay, in a certain sense, and almost a literal one, we 
may say that iron rusted is Living; but when pure or polished, Dead. 
You all probably know that in the mixed air we breathe, the part 
of it essentially needful to us is called oxygen; and that this sub- 
stance is to all animals, in the most accurate sense of the word, 
“breath of life.” The nervous power of life is a different thing; 
but the supporting element of the breath, without which the blood, 
and therefore the life, cannot be nourished, is this oxygen. Now it 
is this very same air which the iron breathes when it gets rusty. It 
takes the oxygen from the atmosphere as eagerly as we do, though 
it uses it differently. The iron keeps all that it gets; we, and other 
animals, part with it again; but the metal absolutely keeps what it 
has once received of this aérial gift; and the ochreous dust which we 
so much despise is, in fact, just so much nobler than pure iron, in 
so far as it is iron and the air. Nobler, and more useful — for, in- 
deed, as I shall be able to show you presently — the main service 
of this metal, and of all other metals, to us, is not in making knives, 
and scissors, and pokers, and pans, but in making the ground we 
feed from, and nearly all the substances first needful to our existence. 
For these are all nothing but metals and oxygen — metals with 
breath put into them. Sand, lime, clay, and the rest of the earths — 
potash and soda, and the rest of the alkalies — are all of them metals 
which have undergone this, so to speak, vital change, and have been 
rendered fit for the service of man by permanent unity with the 
purest air which he himself breathes. There is only one metal 
which does not rust readily; and that, in its influence on Man hither- 
to, has caused Death rather than Life; it will not be put to its right 
use till it is made a pavement of, and so trodden under foot. 

Is there not something striking in this fact, considered largely as 
one of the types, or lessons, furnished by the inanimate creation? 
Here you have your hard, bright, cold, lifeless metal — good enough 
for swords and, scissors — but not for food. You think, perhaps, 
that your iron is wonderfully useful in a pure form, but how would 
you like the world, if all your meadows, instead of grass, grew noth- 
ing but iron wire — if all your arable ground, instead of being made 
of sand and clay, were suddenly turned into flat surfaces of steel — 
if the whole earth, instead of its green and glowing sphere, rich with 
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forest and flower, showed nothing but the image of the vast fur- 
nace of a ghastly engine — a globe of black, lifeless, excoriated metal? 
It would be that — probably it was once that; but assuredly it 
would be, were it not that all the substance of which it is made 
sucks and breathes the brilliancy of the atmosphere; and, as it 
breathes, softening from its merciless hardness, it falls into fruitful 
and beneficent dust; gathering itself again into the earths from which 
we feed, and the stones with which we build; — into the rocks that 
frame the mountains, and the sands that bind the sea. 

Hence, it is impossible for you to take up the most insignificant 
pebble at your feet, without being able to read, if you like, this 
curious lesson in it. You look upon it at first as if it were earth 
only. Nay, it answers, “I am not earth — I am earth and air in 
one; part of that blue heaven which you love, and long for, is already 
in me; it is all my life — without it I should be nothing, and able 
for nothing; I could not minister to you, nor nourish you — I should 
be a cruel and helpless thing; but, because there is, according to my 
need and place in creation, a kind of soul in me, I have become 
capable of good, and helpful in the circles of vitality.” 

Thus far the same interest attaches to all the earths, and all the 
metals of which they are made; but a deeper interest, and larger 
beneficence belong to that ochreous earth of iron which stains the 
marble of your springs. It stains much besides that marble. It 
stains the great earth wheresoever you can see it, far and wide — 
it is the colouring substance appointed to colour the globe for the 
sight, as well as subdue it to the service of man. You have just 
seen your hills covered with snow, and, perhaps, have enjoyed, at 
first, the contrast of their fair white with the dark blocks of pine 
woods; but have you ever considered how you would like them al- 
ways white — not pure white, but dirty white — the white of thaw, 
with all the chill of snow in it, but none of its brightness? That is 
what the colour of the earth would be without its iron; that would 
be its colour, not here or there only, but in all places, and at all 
times. Follow out that idea till you get it in some detail. Think 
first of your pretty gravel walks in your gardens, yellow and fine, 
like plots of sunshine between the flower-beds; fancy them all sud- 
denly turned to the colour of ashes. That is what they would be 
without iron ochre. Think of your winding walks over the com- 
mon, as warm to the eye as they are dry to the foot, and imagine 
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them all laid down suddenly with gray cinders. Then pass beyond 
the common into the country, and pause at the first ploughed field 
that you see sweeping up the hill sides in the sun, with its deep brown 
furrows, and wealth of ridges all a-glow, heaved aside by the plough- 
share, like deep folds of a mantle of russet velvet — fancy it all 
changed suddenly into grisly furrows in a field of mud. That is 
what it would be without iron. Pass on, in fancy, over hill and dale, 
till you reach the bending line of the sea shore; go down upon its 
breezy beach — watch the white foam flashing among the amber 
of it, and all the blue sea embayed in belts of gold: then fancy those 
circlets of far sweeping shore suddenly put into mounds of mourning 
— all those golden sands turned into gray slime; the fairies no more 
able to call to each other, “Come unto these yellow sands”; but, 
“Come unto these drab sands.” That is what they would be, 
without iron. 

Iron is in some sort, therefore, the sunshine and light of land- 
scape, so far as that light depends on the ground; but it is a source 
of another kind of sunshine, quite as important to us in the way we 
live at present — sunshine, not of landscape, but of dwelling-place. 

In these days of swift locomotion I may doubtless assume that 
most of my audience have been somewhere out of England — have 
been in Scotland, or France, or Switzerland. Whatever may have 
been their impression, on returning to their own country, of its 
superiority or inferiority in other respects, they cannot but have 
felt one thing about it — the comfortable look of its towns and vil- 
lages. Foreign towns are often very picturesque, very beautiful, 
but they never have quite that look of warm self-sufficiency and 
wholesome quiet with which our villages nestle themselves down 
among the green fields. If you will take the trouble to examine 
into the sources of this impression, you will find that by far the 
greater part of that warm and satisfactory appearance depends 
upon the rich scarlet colour of the bricks and tiles. It does not be- 
long to the neat building — very neat building has an uncomfortable 
rather than a comfortable look — but it depends on the warm 
building; our villages are dressed in red tiles as our old women are 
in red cloaks; and it does not matter how worn the cloaks, or how 
bent and bowed the roof may be, so long as there are no holes in 
either one or the other, and the sobered but unextinguishable colour 
still glows in the shadow of the hood, and burns among the green 
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mosses of the gable. And what do you suppose dyes your tiles of 
cottage roof? You don’t paint them. It is nature who puts all 
that lovely vermilion into the clay for you; and all that lovely 
vermilion is this oxide of iron. Think, therefore, what your streets 
of towns would become — ugly enough, indeed, already, some of 
them, but still comfortable-looking — if instead of that warm brick 
red, the houses became all pepper-and-salt colour. Fancy your 
country villages changing from that homely scarlet of theirs which, 
in its sweet suggestion of laborious peace, is as honourable as the 
soldiers’ scarlet of laborious battle — suppose all those cottage 
roofs, I say, turned at once into the colour of unbaked clay, the 
colour of street gutters in rainy weather. That’s what they would 
be, without iron. 

There is, however, yet another effect of colour in our English 
country towns which, perhaps, you may not all yourselves have 
noticed, but for which you must take the word of a sketcher. They 
are not so often merely warm scarlet as they are warm purple; — 
a more beautiful colour still: and they owe this colour to a mingling 
with the vermilion of the deep grayish or purple hue of our fine 
Welsh slates on the more respectable roofs, made more blue still 
by the colour of intervening atmosphere. If you examine one of 
these Welsh slates freshly broken, you will find its purple colour 
clear and vivid; and although never strikingly so after it has been 
long exposed to weather, it always retains enough of the tint to give 
rich harmonies of distant purple in opposition to the green of our 
woods and fields. Whatever brightness or power there is in the hue 
is entirely owing to the oxide of iron. Without it the slates would 
either be pale stone colour, or cold gray, or black. 

Thus far we have only been considering the use and pleasantness 
of iron in the common earth of clay. But there are three kinds of 
earth which in mixed mass and prevalent quantity, form the world. 
Those are, in common language, the earths of clay, of lime, and of 
flint. Many other elements are mingled with these in sparing 
quantities; but the great frame and substance of the earth is made 
of these three, so that wherever you stand on solid ground, in any 
country of the globe, the thing that is mainly under your feet will 
be either clay, limestone, or some condition of the earth of flint, 
mingled with both. 

These being what we have usually to deal with, Nature seems to 
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have set herself to make these three substances as interesting to us, 
and as beautiful for us, as she can. The clay, being a soft and change- 
able substance, she doesn’t take much pains about, as we have 
seen, till it is baked; she brings the colour into it only when it re- 
ceives a permanent form. But the limestone and flint she paints, 
in her own way, in their native state: and her object in painting 
them seems to be much the same as in her painting of flowers; to 
draw us, careless and idle human creatures, to watch her a little, 
and see what she is about — that being on the whole good for us — 
her children. For Nature is always carrying on very strange work 
with this limestone and flint of hers: laying down beds of them at 
the bottom of the sea; building islands out of the sea; filling chinks 
and veins in mountains with curious treasures; petrifying mosses, 
and trees, and shells; in fact, carrying on all sorts of business, sub- 
terranean or submarine, which it would be highly desirable for us, 
who profit and live by it, to notice as it goes on. And apparently 
to lead us to do this, she makes picture-books for us of limestone 
and flint; and tempts us, like foolish children as we are, to read her 
books by the pretty colours in them. ‘The pretty colours in her 
limestone-books form those variegated marbles which all mankind 
have taken delight to polish and build with from the beginning of 
time; and the pretty colours in her flint-books form those agates, 
Jaspers, cornelians, bloodstones, onyxes, cairngorms, chrysoprases, 
which men have in like manner taken delight to cut, and polish, and 
make ornaments of, from the beginning of time; and yet, so much of 
babies are they, and so fond of looking at the pictures instead of 
reading the book, that I question whether, after six thousand years 
of cutting and polishing, there are above two or three people out of 
any given hundred, who know, or care to know, how a bit of agate 
or a bit of marble was made, or painted. 

How it was made, may not be always very easy to say; but with 
what it was painted there is no manner of question. All those 
beautiful violet veinings and variegations of the marbles of Sicily 
and Spain, the glowing orange and amber colours of those of Siena, 
the deep russet of the Rosso antico, and the blood-colour of all the 
precious Jaspers that enrich the temples of Italy; and, finally, all 
the lovely transitions of tint in the pebbles of Scotland and the 
Rhine, which form, though not the most precious, by far the most 
interesting portion of our modern jewellers’ work; — all these are 
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painted by nature with this one material only, variously propor- 
tioned and applied — the oxide of iron that stains your Tunbridge 
springs. 

But this is not all, nor the best part of the work of iron. Its serv- 
ice in producing these beautiful stones is only rendered to rich 
people, who can afford to quarry and polish them. But Nature 
paints for all the world, poor and rich together; and while, therefore, 
she thus adorns the innermost rocks of her hills, to tempt your 
investigation, or indulge your luxury — she paints, far more care- 
fully, the outsides of the hills, which are for the eyes of the shepherd 
and the ploughman. I spoke just now of the effect in the roofs of 
our villages of their purple slates; but if the slates are beautiful 
even in their flat and formal rows on house-roofs, much more are 
they beautiful on the rugged crests and flanks of their native moun- 
tains. Have you ever considered, in speaking as we do so often of 
distant blue hills, what it is that makes them blue? To a certain 
extent it is distance; but distance alone will not do it. Many hills 
look white, however distant. That lovely dark purple colour of our 
Welsh and Highland hills is owing, not to their distance merely, 
but to their rocks. Some of their rocks are, indeed, too dark to be 
beautiful, being black or ashy gray; owing to imperfect and porous 
structure. But when you see this dark colour dashed with russet 
and blue, and coming out in masses among the green ferns, so purple 
that you can hardly tell at first whether it is rock or heather, then 
you must thank your old Tunbridge friend, the oxide of iron. 

But this is not all. It is necessary for the beauty of hill scenery 
that Nature should colour not only her soft rocks, but her hard 
ones; and she colours them with the same thing, only more beauti- 
fully. Perhaps you have wondered at my use of the word “ purple,” 
so often of stones; but the Greeks, and still more the Romans, who 
had profound respect for purple, used it of stone long ago. You 
have all heard of “porphyry” as among the most precious of the 
harder massive stones. The colour which gave it that noble name, 
as well as that which gives the flush to all the rosy granite of Egypt 
— yes, and to the rosiest summits of the Alps themselves — is still 
owing to the same substance — your humble oxide of iron. 

And last of all: 

A nobler colour than all these — the noblest colour ever seen on 
this earth — one which belongs to a strength greater than that of the 
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Egyptian granite, and to a beauty greater than that of the sunset 
or the rose — is still mysteriously connected with the presence of 
this dark iron. I believe it is not ascertained on what the crimson 
of blood actually depends; but the colour is connected, of course, 
with its vitality, and that vitality with the existence of iron as one 
of its substantial elements. 

Is it not strange to find this stern and strong metal mingled so 
delicately in our human life, that we cannot even blush without its 
help? Think of it, my fair and gentle hearers; how terrible the al- 
ternative — sometimes you have actually no choice but to be 
brazen-faced, or iron-faced! 

In this slight review of some of the functions of the metal, you ob- 
serve that I confine myself strictly to its operations as a colouring 
element. I should only confuse your conception of the facts, if I 
endeavored to describe its uses as a substantial element, either in 
strengthening rocks, or influencing vegetation by the decomposi- 
tion of rocks. I have not, therefore, even glanced at any of the 
more serious uses of the metal in the economy of nature. But what 
I wish you to carry clearly away with you is the remembrance that 
in all these uses the metal would be nothing without the air. The 
pure metal has no power, and never occurs in nature at all except 
in meteoric stones, whose fall no one can account for, and which 
are useless after they have fallen: in the necessary work of the world, 
the iron is invariably joined with the oxygen, and would be capable 
of no service or beauty whatever without it 


SCIENCE AND CULTURE 
THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY 


Tuomas Henry Huxtey (1825-1895), English biologist; expounder 
of Darwin’s theory of evolution; champion of the natural sciences as 
the basis of a liberal education; masterly writer and controversialist. 

The selection below may be regarded as an example of informal 
argument. Huxley seeks first to combat the opinions opposed to the 
introduction of science into ordinary education. His line of reasoning 
leads him at once into a defense of the provision that, in the college 
being established, there should be no “mere literary instruction and 
education.” Huxley’s own interpretation of this provision to mean 
the exclusion of the study of classical literature offers a basis for an at- 
tack on Arnold’s definition of culture. According to Huxley, Arnold 
holds that the meaning of culture is “to know the best that has been 
thought and said in the world”; and that it is the criticism of life con- 
tained in literature. Huxley then endeavors to show that a knowledge 
of classical literature is no longer sufficient to provide culture or a 
criticism of life in the nineteenth century. See Matthew Arnold’s 
essay “Literature and Culture” for an answer to Huxley’s arguments. 

Is Huxley justified in interpreting Mason’s “mere literary instruc- 
tion and education” as the study of classical literature? 

Is Huxley’s point of view consistent throughout the argument? 


From the time that the first suggestion to introduce physical science 
into ordinary education was timidly whispered, until now, the ad- 
vocates of scientific education have met with opposition of two kinds. 
On the one hand, they have been pooh-poohed by the men of busi- 
ness who pride themselves on being representative of practicality; 
while, on the other hand, they have been excommunicated by the 
classical scholars, in their capacity of * Levites in charge of the ark 
of culture and monopolists of liberal education. 

The practical men believed that the idol whom they worship — 
rule of thumb — has been the source of the past prosperity, and 
will suffice for the future welfare of the arts and manufactures. 
They were of opinion that science is speculative rubbish; that 
theory and practice have nothing to do with one another; and that 
the scientific Habit of mind is an impediment, rather than an aid, in 
the conduct of ordinary affairs. 
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I have used the past tense in speaking of the practical men — and 
although they were very formidable thirty years ago, I am not sure 
that the pure species has not been extirpated. In fact, so far as 
mere argument goes, they have been subjected to such a * feu d’en- 
fer that it is a miracle if any have escaped. But I have remarked 
that your typical practical man has an unexpected resemblance to 
one of * Milton’s angels. His spiritual wounds, such as are inflicted 
with logical weapons, may be as deep as a well and as wide as a 
church door, but beyond shedding a few drops of ichor, celestial or 
otherwise, he is no whit the worse. So, if any of these opponents 
be left, I will not waste time in vain repetition of the demonstra- 
tive evidence of the practical value of science; but knowing that a 
parable will sometimes penetrate where syllogisms fail to effect an 
entrance, I will offer a story for their consideration. 

Once upon a time, a boy with nothing to depend upon but his own 
vigorous nature was thrown into the thick of the struggle for exist- 
ence in the midst of a great manufacturing population. He seems 
to have had a hard fight, inasmuch as, by the time he was thirty 
years of age, his total disposable funds amounted to twenty pounds. 
Nevertheless, middle life found him giving proof of his comprehen- 
sion of the practical problems he had been roughly called upon to 
solve, by a career of remarkable prosperity. 

Finally, having reached old age, with its well-earned surroundings 
of *“ honor, troops of friends,” the hero of my story bethought 
himself of those who were making a like start in life, and how he 
could stretch out a helping hand to them. 

After long and anxious reflection this successful practical man of 
business could devise nothing better than to provide them with the 
means of obtaining “sound, extensive, and practical scientific 
knowledge.” ‘And he devoted a large part of his wealth and five 
years of incessant work to this end. 

I need not point out the moral of a tale which, as the solid and 
spacious fabric of the * Scientific College assures us, is no fable, 
nor can anything which I could say intensify the force of this practi- 
cal answer to practical objections. 

We may take it for granted, then, that, in the opinion of those 
best qualified to judge, the diffusion of thorough scientific education 
is an absolutely essential condition of industrial progress; and that 
the College which has been Opened today will confer an inestimable 
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boon upon those whose livelihood is to be gained by the arts and 
manufactures of the district. 

The only question worth discussion is, whether the conditions un- 
der which the work of the College is to be carried out are such as to 
give it the best possible chance of achieving permanent success. 

Sir Josiah * Mason, without doubt most wisely, has left very 
large freedom of action to the trustees, to whom he proposes ulti- 
mately to commit the administration of the College, so that they 
may be able to adjust its arrangements in accordance with the 
changing conditions of the future. But, with respect to three 
points, he has laid most explicit injunctions upon both administra- 
tors and teachers. 

Party politics are forbidden to enter into the minds of either, so 
far as the work of the College is concerned; theology is as sternly 
banished from its precincts; and finally, it is especially declared that 
the College shall make no provision for “mere literary instruction 
and education.” 

It does not concern me at present to dwell upon the first two in- 
junctions any longer than may be needful to express my full convic- 
tion of their wisdom. But the third prohibition brings us face to 
face with those other opponents of scientific education, who are by 
no means in the moribund condition of the practical man, but alive, 
alert, and formidable. 

It is not impossible that we shall hear this express exclusion of 
“literary instruction and education” from a College which, never- 
theless, professes to give a high and efficient education, sharply 
criticized. Certainly the time was that the Levites of culture 
would have sounded their trumpets against its walls as against an 
educational *Jericho. _ 

How often have we not been told that the study of physical science 
is incompetent to confer culture; that it touches none of the higher 
problems of life; and, what is worse, that the continual devotion to 
scientific studies tends to-generate a narrow and bigoted belief in 
the applicability of scientific methods to the search after truth of 
all kinds? How frequently one has reason to observe that no reply 
to a troublesome argument tells so well as calling its author a “mere 
scientific specialist.” And, as I am afraid it is not permissible to 
speak of this form of opposition to scientific education in the past 
tense, may we not expect to be told that this, not only omission, but 
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prohibition, of ‘‘mere literary instruction and education” is a patent 
example of scientific narrowmindedness? 

I am not acquainted with Sir Josiah Mason’s reasons for the ac- 
tion which he has taken; but if, as I apprehend is the case, he refers 
to the ordinary classical course of our schools and universities as 
“mere literary instruction and education,” I venture to offer sun- 
dry reasons of my own in support of that action. 

For I hold very strongly by two convictions — The first is that 
neither the discipline nor the subject-matter of classical education is 
of such direct value to the student of physical science as to justify the 
expenditure of valuable time upon either; and the second is, that for 
the purpose of attaining real culture, an exclusively scientific educa- 
tion is at least as effectual as an exclusively literary education. 

I need hardly point out to you that these opinions, especially the 
latter, are diametrically opposed to those of the great majority of 
educated Englishmen, influenced as they are by school and univer- 
sity traditions. In their belief, culture is obtainable only by a 
liberal education; and a liberal education is synonymous, not merely 
with education and instruction in literature, but in one particular 
form of literature, namely, that of Greek and Roman antiquity. 
They hold that the man who has learned Latin and Greek, however 
little, is educated; while he who is versed in other branches of 
knowledge, however deeply, is a more or less respectable specialist, 
not admissible into the cultured caste. The stamp of the educated 
man, the University degree, is not for him. 

I am too well acquainted with the generous catholicity of spirit, 
the true sympathy with scientific thought, which pervades the writ- 
ings of our chief apostle of culture to identify him with these opin- 
jons; and yet one may cull from one and another of these epistles 
to the * Philistines, which so delight all who do not answer to that 
name, sentences which lend them some support. 

Mr. Arnold tells us that the meaning of culture is “to know the 
best that has been thought and said in the world.” It is the criti- 
cism of life contained in literature. That criticism regards “Europe 
as being, for intellectual and spiritual purposes, one great confedera- 
tion, bound to a joint action and working to a common result; and 
whose members have, for their common outfit, a knowledge of 
Greek, Roman, and Eastern antiquity, and of one another. Special, 
local, and temporary advantages being put out of account, that 
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modern nation will in the intellectual sphere make the most progress 
which most thoroughly carries out this program. And what is that 
but saying that we too, all of us, as individuals, the more thoroughly 
we carry it out, shall make the more progress? 

We have here to deal with two distinct propositions: the first, 
that a criticism of life is the essence of culture; the second, that 
literature contains the materials which suffice for the construction 
of such a criticism. 

I think we must all assent to the first proposition. For culture 
certainly means something quite different from learning or technical 
skill. It implies the possession of an ideal, and the habit of critically 
estimating the value of things by comparison with a theoretic stand- 
ard. Perfect culture should supply a complete theory of life, based 
upon a clear knowledge alike of its possibilities and of its limitations. 

But we may agree to all this, and yet strongly dissent from the as~ 
sumption that literature alone is competent to supply this knowl- 
edge. After having learnt all that Greek, Roman, and Eastern 
antiquity have thought and said, and all that modern literatures 
have to tell us, it is not self-evident that we have laid a sufficiently 
broad and deep foundation for that criticism of life which constitutes 
culture. 

Indeed, to anyone acquainted with the scope of physical science, 
it is not at all evident. Considering progress only in the “‘intellec- 
tual and spiritual sphere,” I find myself wholly unable to admit 
that either nations or individuals will really advance, if their common 
outfit draws nothing from the stores of physical science. I should 
say that an army, without weapons of precision and with no particu- 
lar base of operations, might more hopefully enter upon a campaign 
on the Rhine, than a man, devoid of a knowledge of what physical 
science has done in the last century, upon a criticism of life. 

When a biologist meets with an anomaly, he instinctively turns to 
the study of development to clear it up. The rationale of contradic- 
tory opinions may with equal confidence be sought in history. 

It is, happily, no new thing that Englishmen should employ 
their wealth in building and endowing institutions for educational 
purposes. But, five or six hundred years ago, deeds of foundation 
expressed or implied conditions as nearly as possible contrary to 
those which have been thought expedient by Sir Josiah Mason. 
That is to say, physical science was practically ignored, while a cer- 
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tain literary training was enjoined as a means to the acquirement of 
knowledge which was essentially theological. 

The reason of this singular contradiction between the actions of 
men alike animated by a strong and disinterested desire to promote 
the welfare of their fellows is easily discovered. 

At that time, in fact, if anyone desired knowledge beyond such as 
could be obtained by his own observation, or by common conversa- 
tion, his first necessity was to learn the Latin language, inasmuch as 
all the higher knowledge of the western world was contained in 
works written in that language. Hence, Latin grammar, with 
logic and rhetoric, studied through Latin, were the fundamentals 
of its education. With respect to the substance of the knowledge 
imparted through this channel, the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, 
as interpreted and supplemented by the Romish Church, were held 
to contain a complete and infallibly true body of information. 

Theological dicta were, to the thinkers of those days, that which 
the axioms and definitions of *Euclid are to the geometers of these. 
The business of the philosophers of the Middle Ages was to deduce 
from the data furnished by the theologians conclusions in accordance 
with ecclesiastical decrees. They were allowed the high privilege 
of showing, by logical process, how and why that which the Church 
said was true, must be true. And if their demonstrations fell short 
of or exceeded this limit, the Church was maternally ready to check 
their aberrations, if need were, by the secular arm. 

Between the two, our ancestors were furnished with a compact and 
complete criticism of life. They were told how the world began and 
how it would end; they learned that all material existence was but a 
base and insignificant blot upon the fair face of the spiritual world, 
and that nature was, to all intent and purposes, the playground of 
the devil; they learned that the earth is the center of the visible 
universe, and that man is the cynosure of things terrestrial; and 
more especially was it inculcated that the course of nature had no 
fixed order, but that it could be, and constantly was, altered by the 
agency of innumerable spiritual beings, good and bad, according as 
they were moved by the deeds and prayers of men. The sum and 
substance of the whole doctrine was to produce the conviction that 
the only thing really worth knowing in this world was how to secure 
that place in a better which, under certain eonditions, the Church 
had promised. 
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Our ancestors had a living belief in this theory of life, and acted 
upon it in their dealings with education, as in all other matters. 
Culture meant saintliness — after the fashion of the saints of those 
days; the education that led to it was, of necessity, theological; and 
the way to theology lay through Latin. 

That the study of nature — further than was requisite for the 
satisfaction of everyday wants — should have any bearing on human 
life was far from the thoughts of men thus trained. Indeed, as 
nature had been cursed for man’s sake, it was an obvious conclusion 
that those who meddled with nature were likely to come into pretty 
close contact with Satan. And, if any born scientific investigator 
followed his instincts, he might safely reckon upon earning the repu- 
tation, and probably upon suffering the fate, of a sorcerer. 

Had the western world been left to itself in Chinese isolation, there 
is no saying how long this state of things might have endured. 
But, happily, it was not left to itself. Even earlier than the thir- 
teenth century, the development of Moorish civilization in Spain 
and the great movement of the Crusades had introduced the leaven 
which, from that day to this, has never ceased to work. At first, 
through the intermediation of Arabic translations, afterwards by 
the study of the originals, the western nations of Europe became ac- 
quainted with the writings of the ancient philosophers and poets, 
and, in time, with the whole of the vast literature of antiquity. 

Whatever there was of high intellectual aspiration or dominant 
capacity in Italy, France, Germany, and England spent itself for 
centuries in taking possession of the rich inheritance left by the dead 
civilizations of Greece and Rome. Marvelously aided by the inven- 
tion of printing, classical learning spread and flourished. Those who 
possessed it prided themselves on having attained the highest cul- 
ture then within the reach of mankind. 

And justly. For, saving *Dante on his solitary pinnacle, there 
was no figure in modern literature at the time of the *Renascence to 
compare with the men of antiquity; there was no art to compete 
with their sculpture; there was no physical science but that which 
Greece had created. Above all, there was no other example of per- 
fect intellectual freedom — of the unhesitating acceptance of reason 
as the sole guide to truth and the supreme arbiter of conduct. 

The new learning necessarily soon exerted a profound influence 
upon education. The language of the monks and schoolmen seemed 
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little better than gibberish to scholars fresh from *Virgil and *Cicero, 
and the study of Latin was placed upon a new foundation. More- 
over, Latin itself ceased to afford the sole key to knowledge. The 
student who sought the highest thought of antiquity found only a 
second-hand reflection of it in Roman literature, and turned his 
face to the full light of the Greeks. And after a battle, not altogether 
dissimilar to that which is at present being fought over the 
teaching of physical science, the study of Greek was recognized as 
an essential element of all higher education. 

Thus the * Humanists, in the nineteenth century, take their stand 
upon classical education as the sole avenue to culture, as firmly as if 
we were still in the Renascence. Yet, surely, the present intellectual 
relations of the modern and ancient world are profoundly different 
from those which obtained three centuries ago. Leaving aside the 
existence of a great and characteristically modern literature, of 
modern painting, and, especially, of modern music, there is one 
feature of the present state of the civilized world which separates it 
more widely from the Renascence, than the Renascence was sepa- 
rated from the Middle Ages. 

This distinctive character of our own times lies in the vast and 
constantly increasing part which is played by natural knowledge. 
Not only is our daily life shaped by it, not only does the prosperity 
of millions of men depend upon it, but our whole theory of life has 
long been influenced, consciously or unconsciously, by the general 
conceptions of the universe which have been forced upon us by 
physical science. 

In fact, the most elementary acquaintance with the results of 
scientific investigation shows us that they offer a broad and striking 
contradiction to the opinion so implicitly credited and taught in the 
Middle Ages. 

The notions of the beginning and end of the world entertained by 
our forefathers are no longer credible. It is very certain that the 
earth is not the chief body in the material universe, and that the 
world is not subordinated to man’s use. It is even more certain that 
nature is the expression of a definite order with which nothing inter- 
feres, and that the chief business of mankind is to learn that order 
and govern themselves accordingly. Moreover, this scientific 
“criticism of life” presents itself to us with different credentials 
from any others. It appeals not to authority, or to what anybody 
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may have thought or said, but to nature. It admits that all our 
interpretations of natural fact are more or less imperfect and sym- 
bolic, and bids the learner seek for truth not among words but among 
things. It warns us that the assertion which outstrips evidence is 
not only a blunder but a crime. 

The purely classical education advocated by the representatives of 
the Humanists in our day gives no inkling of all this. A man may 
be a better scholar than *Erasmus, and know no more of the chief 
causes of the present intellectual fermentation than Erasmus did. 
Scholarly and pious persons, worthy of all respect, favor us with allo- 
cutions upon the sadness of the antagonism of science to their mediz- 
val way of thinking, which betray an ignorance of the first principles 
of scientific investigation, an incapacity for understanding what a 
man of science means by veracity, and an unconsciousness of the 
weight of established scientific truths, which is almost comical. 

There is no great force in the *tu quoque argument, or else the ad- 
vocates of scientific education might fairly enough retort upon the 
modern Humanists that they may be learned specialists, but that 
they possess no such sound foundation for a criticism of life as de- 
serves the name of culture. And, indeed, if we were disposed to be 
cruel, we might argue that the Humanists have brought this re- 
proach upon themselves, not because they are too full of the spirit 
of the ancient Greek, but because they lack it. 

The period of the Renascence is commonly called that of the “ Re- 
vival of Letters,” as if influences then brought to bear upon the 
mind of Western Europe had been wholly exhausted in the field of 
literature. I think it is very commonly forgotten that the revival 
of science, effected by the same agency, although less conspicuous, 
was not less momentous. 

In fact, the few and scattered students of nature of that day picked 
up the clew to her secrets exactly as it fell from the hands of the 
Greeks a thousand years before. The foundations of mathematics 
were so well laid by them, that our children learn their geometry 
from a * book written for the schools of Alexandria two thousand 
years ago. Modern astronomy is the natural continuation and de- 
velopment of the work of Hipparchus and of Ptolemy; modern 
physics of that of Democritus and of Archimedes; it was long before 
modern biological science outgrew the knowledge bequeathed to us 
by Aristotle, by Theophrastus, and by Galen. 
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We cannot know all the best thoughts and sayings of the Greeks 
unless we know what they thought about natural phenomena. We 
cannot fully apprehend their criticism of life unless we understand 
the extent to which that criticism was affected by scientific concep- 
tions. We falsely pretend to be the inheritors of their culture, un- 
less we are penetrated, as the best minds among them were, with an 
unhesitating faith that the free employment of reason, in accordance 
with scientific method, is the sole method of reaching truth. 

Thus I venture to think that the pretensions of our modern 
Humanists to the possession of the monopoly of culture and to the 
exclusive inheritance of the spirit of antiquity must be abated, if not 
abandoned. But I should be very sorry that anything I have said 
should be taken to imply a desire on my part to depreciate the value 
of classical education, as it might be and as it sometimes is. The 
native capacities of mankind vary no less than their opportunities; 
and while culture is one, the road by which one man may best reach 
it is widely different from that which is most advantageous to an- 
other. Again, while scientific education is yet inchoate and tenta- 
tive, classical education is thoroughly well organized upon the 
practical experience of generations of teachers. So that, given 
ample time for learning and destination for ordinary life, or for a 
literary career, I do not think that a young Englishman in search of 
culture can do better than follow the course usually marked out for 
him, supplementing its deficiencies by his own efforts. 

But for those who mean to make science their serious occupation; 
or who intend to follow the profession of medicine; or who have to 
enter early upon the business of life; for all these, in my opinion, 
classical education is a mistake; and it is for this reason that I am 
glad to see ‘mere literary education and instruction” shut out from 
the curriculum of Sir Josiah Mason’s College, seeing that its inclu- 
sion would probably lead to the introduction of the ordinary smat- 
tering of Latin and Greek.... 
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Before studying this selection, analyze Huxley’s “Science and 
Culture” (p. 62). Arnold’s discourse is, in part at least, a reply to 
Huxley. “Literature and Science” is therefore an informal argument 
— extended, however, to include a general evaluation of literature and 
science in their relation to culture. Analyze Arnold’s discourse, point- 
ing out introductory remarks, definition of terms, statement of the 
issue, concession to opponents, refutations, and, finally, the positive 
arguments for classical studies as a basis for education. Is Arnold’s 
statement of the issue clear-cut? Is his point of view consistent 
throughout? Does he make out a strong case? 


PRACTICAL people talk with a smile of *Plato and of his absolute 
ideas; and it is impossible to deny that Plato’s ideas do often seem 
unpractical and impracticable, and especially when one views them 
in connection with the life of a great work-a-day world like the 
United States. The necessary staple of the life of such a world 
Plato regards with disdain; handicraft and trade and the working 
professions he regards with disdain; but what becomes of the life 
of an industrial modern community if you take handicraft and trade 
and the working professions out of it? The base mechanic arts and 
handicrafts, says Plato, bring about a natural weakness in the prin- 
ciple of excellence in a man, so that he cannot govern the ignoble 
growths in him, but nurses them, and cannot understand fostering 
any other. Those who exercise such arts and trades, as they have 
their bodies, he says marred, by their vulgar businesses, so they 
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have their souls, too, bowed and broken by them. And if one of 
these uncomely people has a mind to seek self-culture and philosophy, 
Plato compares him to a bald little tinker, who has scraped together 
money, and has got his release from service, and has had a bath, 
and bought a new coat, and is rigged out like a bridegroom about 
to marry the daughter of his master who has fallen into poor and 
helpless estate. 

Nor do the working professions fare any better than trade at the 
hands of Plato. He draws for us an inimitable picture of the work- 
ing lawyer, and of his life of bondage; he shows how this bondage 
from his youth up has stunted and warped him, and made him small 
and crooked of soul, encompassing him with difficulties which he is 
not man enough to rely on justice and truth as means to encounter, 
but has recourse, for help out of them, to falsehood and wrong. 
And so, says Plato, this poor creature is bent and broken, and grows 
up from boy to man without a particle of soundness in him, although 
exceedingly smart and clever in his own esteem. 

One cannot refuse to admire the artist who draws these pictures. 
But we say to ourselves that his ideas show the influence of a primi- 
tive and obsolete order of things, when the warrior caste and the 
priestly caste were alone in honor, and the humble work of the world 
was done by slaves. We have now changed all that; the modern 
majority consists in work, as * Emerson declares; and in work, we 
may add, principally of such plain and dusty kind as the work of 
cultivators of the ground, handicraftsmen, men of trade and busi- 
ness, men of the working professions. Above all is this true in a 
great industrious community such as that of the United States. 

Now education, many people go on to say, is still mainly governed 
by the ideas of men like Plato, who lived when the warrior caste 
and the priestly or philosophical caste were alone in honor, and the 
really useful part of the community were slaves. It is an education 
fitted for persons of leisure in such a community. This education 
passed from Greece and Rome to the feudal communities of Europe, 
where also the warrior caste and the priestly caste were alone held 
in honor, and where the really useful and working part of the com- 
munity, though not nominally slaves as in the pagan world, were 
practically not much better off than slaves, and not more seriously 
regarded. And how absurd it is, people end by saying, to inflict 
this education upon an industrious modern community, where very 
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few indeed are persons of leisure, and the mass to be considered has 
not leisure, but is bound, for its own great good, and for the great 
good of the world at large, to plain labor and to industrial pursuits, 
and the education in question tends necessarily to make men dis- 
satisfied with these pursuits and unfitted for them! 

That is what is said. So far I must defend Plato, as to plead that 
his view of education and studies is in the general, as it seems to me, 
sound enough, and fitted for all sorts and conditions of men, what- 
ever their pursuits may be. ‘An intelligent man,” says Plato, “will 
prize those studies which result in his soul getting soberness, right- 
eousness, and wisdom, and will less value the others.” I cannot 
consider that a bad description of the aim of education, and of the 
motives which should govern us in the choice of studies, whether we 
are preparing ourselves for a hereditary seat in the English House of 
Lords or for the pork trade in Chicago. 

Still I admit that Plato’s world was not ours, that his scorn of 
trade and handicraft is fantastic, that he had no conception of a 
great industrial community such as that of the United States, and 
that such a community must and will shape its education to suit 
its own needs. If the usual education handed down to it from the 
past does not suit it, it will certainly before long drop this and try 
another. The usual education in the past has been mainly literary. 
The question is whether the studies which were long supposed to 
be the best for all of us are practically the best now; whether others 
are not better. The tyranny of the past, many think, weighs on us 
injuriously in the predominance given to letters in education. The 
question is raised whether, to meet the needs of our modern life, the 
predominance ought not now to pass from letters to science; and 
naturally the question is nowhere raised with more energy than 
here in the United States. The design of abasing what is called 
“mere literary instruction and education,” and of exalting what is 
called “sound, extensive, and practical scientific knowledge,” 
is, in this intensely modern world of the United States, even more 
perhaps than in Europe, a very popular design, and makes great 
and rapid progress. 

I am going to ask whether the present movement for ousting let- 
ters from their old predominance in education, and for transferring 
the predominance in education to the natural sciences, whether this 
brisk and flourishing movement ought to prevail, and whether it is 
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likely that in the end it really will prevail. An objection may be 
raised which I will anticipate. My own studies have been almost 
wholly in letters, and my visits to the field of the natural sciences 
have been very slight and inadequate, although those sciences have 
always strongly moved my curiosity. A man of letters, it will per- 
haps be said, is not competent to discuss the comparative merits of 
letters and natural science as means of education. To this objection 
I reply, first of all, that his incompetence, if he attempts the discus- 
sion but is really incompetent for it, will be abundantly visible; 
nobody will be taken in; he will have plenty of sharp observers and 
critics to save mankind from that danger. But the line I am going 
to follow is, as you will soon discover, so extremely simple, that per- 
haps it may be followed without failure even by one who for a more 
ambitious line of discussion would be quite incompetent. 

Some of you may possibly remember a phrase of mine which has 
been the object of a good deal of comment; an observation to the 
effect that in our culture, the aim being to know ourselves and the 
world, we have, as the means to this end, to know the best which has 
been thought and said in the world. A man of science, who is also an 
excellent writer and the very prince of debaters, Professor * Huxley, 
in a discourse at the opening of Sir Josiah * Mason’s college at 
Birmingham, laying hold of this phrase, expanded it by quoting 
some more words of mine, which are these: “The civilised world is 
to be regarded as now being, for intellectual and spiritual purposes, 
one great confederation, bound to a joint action and working to a 
common result; and whose members have for their proper outfit a 
knowledge of Greek, Roman, and Eastern antiquity, and of one 
another. Special local and temporary advantages being put out of 
account, that modern nation will in the intellectual and spiritual 
sphere make most progress, which most thoroughly carries out this 
programme,” 

Now on my phrase, thus enlarged, Professor Huxley remarks 
that when I speak of the above-mentioned knowledge as enabling 
us to know ourselves and the world, I assert literature to contain the 
materials which suffice for thus making us know ourselves and the 
world. But it is not by any means clear, says he, that after having 
learnt all which ancient and modern literatures have to tell us, we 
have laid a sufficiently broad and deep foundation for that criticism 
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of life, that knowledge of ourselves and the world, which constitutes 
culture. On the contrary, Professor Huxley declares that he finds 
himself “wholly unable to admit that either nations or individuals 
will really advance, if their outfit draws nothing from the stores of 
physical science. An army without weapons of precision, and with 
no particular base of operations, might more hopefully enter upon 
a campaign on the Rhine, than a man, devoid of a knowledge of 
what physical science has done in the last century, upon a criticism 
of life.” 

This shows how needful it is for those who are to discuss any mat- 
ter together to have a common understanding as to the sense of the 
terms they employ — how needful, and how difficult. What Pro- 
fessor Huxley says, implies just the reproach which is so often 
brought against the study of * belles lettres, as they are called: that 
the study is an elegant one, but slight and ineffectual; a smattering 
of Greek and Latin and other ornamental things, of little use for any 
one whose object is to get at truth, and to be a practical man. So, 
too, M. * Renan talks of the “superficial humanism” of a school- 
course which treats us as if we were all going to be poets, writers, 
preachers, orators, and he opposes this humanism to positive science, 
or the critical search after truth. And there is always a tendency in 
those who are remonstrating against the predominance of letters in 
education, to understand by letters belles lettres, and by belles lettres a 
superficial humanism, the opposite of science or true knowledge. 

But when we talk of knowing Greek and Roman antiquity, for 
instance, which is the knowledge people have called the humanities, 
I for my part mean a knowledge which is something more than a 
superficial humanism, mainly decorative. “TI call all teaching scien- 
tific,” says * Wolf, the critic of Homer, “which is systematically 
laid out and followed up to its original sources. For example: a 
knowledge of classical antiquity is scientific when the remains of 
classical antiquity are correctly studied in the original languages.” 
There can be no doubt that Wolf is perfectly right; that all learning is 
scientific which is systematically laid out and followed up to its 
original sources, and that a genuine humanism is scientific. 

When I speak of knowing Greek and Roman antiquity, therefore, 
as a help to knowing ourselves and the world, I mean more than a 
knowledge of so much vocabulary, so much grammar, so many por- 
tions of authors in the Greek and Latin languages, I mean knowing 
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the Greeks and Romans, and their life and genius, and what they 
were and did in the world; what we get from them, and what is its 
value. That, at least, is the ideal; and when we talk of endeavoring 
to know Greek and Roman antiquity, as a help to knowing ourselves 
and the world, we mean endeavoring so to know them as to satisfy 
this ideal, however much we may still fall short of it. 

The same also as to knowing our own and other modern nations, 
with the like aim of getting to understand ourselves and the world. 
To know the best that has been thought and said by the modern 
nations, is to know, says Professor Huxley, “only what modern 
literatures have to tell us; it is the criticism of life contained in modern 
literature.” And yet “the distinctive character of our times,” 
he urges, “lies in the vast and constantly increasing part which is 
played by natural knowledge.” And how, therefore, can a man, 
devoid of knowledge of what physical science has done in the 
last century, enter'hopefully upon a criticism of modern life? 

Let us, I say, be agreed about the meaning of the terms we are 
using. Italk of knowing the best which has been thought and ut- 
tered in the world; Professor Huxley says this means knowing litera- 
ture. Literature is a large word; it may mean everything written 
with letters or printed in a book. * Euclid’s Elements and * New- 
ton’s Principia are thus literature. All knowledge that reaches us 
through books is literature. But by literature Professor Huxley 
means belles lettres. He means to make me say, that knowing the 
best which has been thought and said by the modern nations is 
knowing their belles lettres and no more. And this is no sufficient 
equipment, he argues, for a criticism of modern life. But as I do 
not mean, by knowing ancient Rome, knowing merely more or less of 
Latin belles lettres, and taking no account of Rome’s military, and 
political, and legal, and administrative work in the world; and as, 
by knowing ancient Greece, I understand knowing her as the giver 
of Greek art, and the guide to a free and right use of reason and to 
scientific method, and the founder of our mathematics and physics 
and astronomy and biology — I understand knowing her as all 
this, and not merely knowing certain Greek poems, and histories, 
and treatises, and speeches — so as to the knowledge of modern 
nations also. By knowing modern nations, I mean not merely know- 
ing their belles lettres, but knowing also what has been done by such 
men as * Copernicus, * Galileo, Newton, * Darwin. ‘Our ancestors 
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learned,” says Professor Huxley, “that the earth is the centre of 
the visible universe, and that man is the cynosure of things terres- 
trial; and more especially was it inculcated that the course of 
nature bas no fixed order, but that it could be, and constantly 
was, altered.” But for us now, continues Professor Huxley, “the 
notions of the beginning and the end of the world entertained by 
our forefathers are no longer credible. It is very certain that the 
earth is not the chief body in the material universe, and that the 
world is not subordinated to man’s use. It is even more certain 
that nature is the expression of a definite order, with which nothing 
interferes.” “And yet,” he cries, “the purely classical education 
advocated by the representatives of the humanists in our day gives 
no inkling of all this!” 

In due place and time I will just touch upon that vexed question 
of classical education; but at present the question is as to what is 
meant by knowing the best which modern nations have thought and 
said. It is not knowing their belles lettres merely which is meant. 
To know Italian belles lettres is not to know Italy, and to know 
English belles lettres is not to know England. Into knowing Italy 
and England there comes a great deal more, Galileo and Newton 
amongst it. The reproach of being a superficial humanism, a tinc- 
ture of belles lettres, may attach rightly enough to some other dis- 
ciplines; but to the particular discipline recommended when I 
proposed knowing the best that has been thought and said in the 
world, it does not apply. In that best I certainly include what in 
modern times has been thought and said by the great observers 
and knowers of nature. 

There is, therefore, really no question between Professor Huxley 
and me as to whether knowing the great results of the modern scien- 
tific study of nature is not required as a part of our culture, as well 
as knowing the products of literature and art. But to follow the 
processes by which those results are reached, ought, say the friends 
of physical science, to be made the staple of education for the bulk 
of mankind. And here there does arise a question between those 
whom Professor Huxley calls with playful sarcasm “the * Levites 
of culture,” and those whom the poor humanist is sometimes apt 
to regard as its * Nebuchadnezzars. 

The great results of the scientific investigation of nature we are 
agreed upon knowing, but how much of our study are we bound to 
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give to the processes by which those results are reached? ‘The re- 
sults have their visible bearing on human life. But all the processes, 
too, all the items of fact by which those results are reached and es- 
tablished, are interesting. All knowledge is interesting to a wise 
man, and the knowledge of nature is interesting to all men. It is 
very interesting to know, that, from the albuminous white of the 
egg, the chick in the egg gets the materials for its flesh, bones, blood, 
and feathers; while, from the fatty yolk of the egg, it gets the heat 
and energy which enable it at length to break its shell and begin the 
world. It is less interesting, perhaps, but still it is interesting, to 
know that when a taper burns, the wax is converted into carbonic 
acid and water. Moreover, it is quite true that the habit of dealing 
with facts, which is given by the study of nature, is, as the friends of 
physical science praise it for being, an excellent discipline. The ap- 
peal, in the study of nature, is constantly to observation and ex- 
periment; not only is it said that the thing is so, but we can be made 
to see that it is so. Not only does a man tell us that when a taper 
burns the wax is converted into carbonic acid and water, as a man 
may tell us, if he likes, that * Charon is punting his ferry-boat on the 
river *Styx, or that Victor * Hugo is a sublime poet, or Mr. * Glad- 
stone the most admirable of statesmen; but we are made to see that 
the conversion into carbonic acid and water does actually happen. 
This reality of natural knowledge it is, which makes the friends of 
physical science contrast it, as a knowledge of things, with the 
humanist’s knowledge, which is, they say, a knowledge of words. 
And hence Professor Huxley is moved to lay it down that, ‘‘for the 
purpose of attaining real culture, an exclusively scientific education 
is at least as effectual as an exclusively literary education.” And 
a certain President of the Section for Mechanical Science in the 
British Association, is, in Scripture phrase, “very bold,” and de- 
clares that if a man, in his mental training, “has substituted litera- 
ture and history for natural science, he has chosen the less useful 
alternative.” But whether we go these lengths or not, we must all 
admit that in natural science the habit gained of dealing with facts 
is a most valuable discipline, and that every one should have some 
experience of it. 

More than this, however, is demanded by the reformers. It is 
proposed to make the training in natural science the main part of 
education, for the great majority of mankind at any rate. And 
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here, I confess, I part company with the friends of physical science, 
with whom up to this point I have been agreeing. In differing from 
them, however, I wish to proceed with the utmost caution and diffi- 
dence. The smallness of my own acquaintance with the disciplines 
of natural science is ever before my mind, and I am fearful of doing 
these disciplines an injustice. The ability and pugnacity of the 
partisans of natural science make them formidable persons to con- 
tradict. The tone of tentative inquiry, which befits a being of dim 
faculties and bounded knowledge, is the tone I would wish to take 
and not to depart from. At present it seems to me, that those who 
are for giving to natural knowledge, as they call it, the chief place in 
the education of the majority of mankind, leave one important 
thing out of their account: the constitution of human nature. But I 
put this forward on the strength of some facts not at all recondite, 
very far from it; facts capable of being stated in the simplest possible 
fashion, and to which, if I so state them, the man of science will, I 
am sure, be willing to allow their due weight. 

Deny the facts altogether, I think, he hardly can. He can hardly 
deny, that when we set ourselves to enumerate the powers which go 
to the building up of human life, and say that they are the power of 
conduct, the power of intellect and knowledge, the power of beauty, 
and the power of social life and manners — he can hardly deny that 
this scheme, though drawn in rough and plain lines enough, and 
not pretending to scientific exactness, does yet give a fairly true 
representation of the matter. Human nature is built up by 
these powers; we have the need for them all. When we have 
rightly met and adjusted the claims of them all, we shall then be 
in a fair way for getting soberness and righteousness, with wisdom. 
This is evident enough, and the friends of physical science would 
admit it. 

But perhaps they may not have sufficiently observed another 
thing: namely, that the several powers just mentioned are not iso- 
lated, but there is, in the generality of mankind, a perpetual tendency 
to relate them one to another in divers ways. With one such way of 
relating them I am particularly concerned now. Following our 
instinct for intellect and knowledge, we acquire pieces of knowledge; 
and presently, in the generality of men, there arises the desire to 
relate these pieces of knowledge to our sense for conduct, to our 
sense for beauty — and there is weariness and dissatisfaction if the 
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desire is baulked. Now in this desire lies, I think, the strength of 
that hold which letters have upon us. 

All knowledge is, as I said just now, interesting; and even items 
of knowledge which, from the nature of the case, cannot well be 
related, but must stand isolated in our thoughts, have their interest. 
If we are studying Greek accents, it is interesting to know that pais 
and pas, and some other monosyllables of the same declension, do 
not take the circumflex upon the last syllable of the genitive plural; 
but vary in this respect from the common rule. If we are studying 
physiology, it is interesting to know that the pulmonary artery 
carries dark blood and that the pulmonary vein carries bright blood, 
departing in this respect from the common rule for the division of 
labor between the veins and the arteries. But everyone knows how 
we seek naturally to combine the pieces of our knowledge together, 
to bring them under general rules, to relate them to principles; and 
how unsatisfactory and tiresome it would be to go on for ever learn- 
ing lists of exceptions, or accumulating items of fact which must 
stand isolated. 

Well, that same need of relating our knowledge, which operates 
here within the sphere of our knowledge itself, we shall find operating, 
also, outside that sphere. We experience, as we go on learning and 
knowing — the vast majority of us experience — the need of re- 
lating what we have learned and known to the sense which we have 
in us for conduct, to the sense which we have in us for beauty. 

A certain Greek prophetess of Mantineia in Arcadia, Diotima by 
name, once explained to the philosopher * Socrates that love, and 
impulse, and bent of all kinds, is, in fact, nothing else but the desire 
in men that good should for ever be present to them. This desire 
for good, Diotima assured Socrates, is our fundamental desire, of 
which fundamental desire every impulse in us is only some one partic- 
ular form. And therefore this fundamental desire it is, I suppose — 
this desire in men that good should be for ever present to them — 
which acts in us when we feel the impulse for relating our knowledge 
to our sense for conduct and to our sense for beauty. At any rate, 
with men in general the instinct exists. Such is human nature. 
And the instinct, it will be admitted, is innocent, and human nature 
is preserved by our following the lead of its innocent instincts. 
Therefore, in seeking to gratify this instinct in question, we are fol- 
lowing the instinct of self-preservation in humanity. 
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But, no doubt, some kinds of knowledge cannot be made to directly 
serve the instinct in question, cannot be directly related to the sense 
for beauty, to the sense for conduct. These are instrument-knowl- 
edges; they lead on to other knowledges, which can. A man who 
passes his life in instrument-knowledges is a specialist. They may 
be invaluable as instruments to something beyond, for those who 
have the gift thus to employ them; and they may be disciplines in 
themselves wherein it is useful for every one to have some schooling. 
But it is inconceivable that the generality of men should pass all 
their mental life with Greek accents or with formal logic. My 
friend Professor Sylvester, who is one of the first mathematicians 
in the world, holds transcendental doctrines as to the virtue of 
mathematics, but those doctrines are not for common men. In the 
very Senate House and heart of our English Cambridge I once ven- 
tured, though not without an apology for my profaneness, to hazard 
the opinion that for the majority of mankind a little of mathematics, 
even, goes a long way. Of course this is quite consistent with their 
being of immense importance as an instrument to something else; 
but it is the few who have the aptitude for thus using them, not the 
bulk of mankind. 

The natural sciences do not, however, stand on the same footing 
with these instrument-knowledges. Experience shows us that the 
generality of men will find more interest in learning that, when a 
taper burns, the wax is converted into carbonic acid and water, or 
in learning the explanation of the phenomenon of dew, or in learning 
how the circulation of the blood is carried on, than they find in 
learning that the genitive plural of pais and pas does not take the cir- 
cumflex on the termination. And one piece of natural knowledge is 
added to another, and others are added to that, and at last we come 
to propositions so interesting as Mr. * Darwin’s famous proposition 
that “our ancestor was a hairy quadruped furnished with a tail and 
pointed ears, probably arboreal in his habits.” Or we come to prop- 
ositions of such reach and magnitude as those which Professor Hux- 
ley delivers, when he says that the notions of our forefathers about 
the beginning and the end of the world were all wrong, and that 
nature is the expression of a definite order with which nothing inter- 
feres. 

Interesting, indeed, these results of science are, important they 
are, and we should all of us be acquainted with them. But what I 
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now wish you to mark is, that we are still, when they are propounded 
to us and we receive them, we are still in the sphere of intellect and 
knowledge. And for the generality of men there will be found, I 
say, to arise, when they have duly taken in the proposition that their 
ancestor was “a hairy quadruped furnished with a tail and pointed 
ears, probably arboreal in his habits,” there will be found to arise 
an invincible desire to relate this proposition to the sense in us for 
conduct, and to the sense in us for beauty. But this the men of 
science will not do for us, and will hardly even profess to do. They 
will give us other pieces of knowledge, other facts, about other 
animals and their ancestors, or about plants, or about stones, or 
about stars; and they may finally bring us to those great ‘‘general 
conceptions of the universe, which are forced upon us all,” says 
Professor Huxley, “by the progress of physical science.” But still 
it will be knowledge only which they give us; knowledge not put for 
us into relation with our sense for conduct, our sense for beauty, and 
touched with emotion by being so put; not thus put for us, and there- 
fore, to the majority of mankind, after a certain while, unsatisfying, 
wearying. 

Not to the born naturalist, I admit. But what do we mean by a 
born naturalist? We mean a man in whom the zeal for observing 
nature is so uncommonly strong and eminent, that it marks him off 
from the bulk of mankind. Such a man will pass his life happily in 
collecting natural knowledge and reasoning upon it, and will ask for 
nothing, or hardly anything, more. I have heard it said that the 
sagacious and admirable naturalist whom we lost not very long ago, 
Mr. Darwin, once owned to a friend that for his part he did not 
experience the necessity for two things which most men find so 
necessary to them — religion and poetry; science and the domestic 
affections, he thought, were enough. To a born naturalist, I can 
well understand that this should seem so. So absorbing is his occu- 
pation with nature, so strong his love for his occupation, that he goes 
on acquiring natural knowledge and reasoning upon it, and has 
little time or inclination for thinking about getting it related to the. 
desire in man for conduct, the desire in man for beauty. He relates 
it to them for himself as he goes along, so far as he feels the need; 
and he draws from the domestic affections all the additional solace 
necessary. But then Darwins are extremely rare. Another great 
and admirable master of natural knowledge, * Faraday, was a * San- 
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demanian. That is to say, he related his knowledge to his instinet 
for conduct and to his instinct for beauty, by the aid of that re- 
spectable Scottish sectary, Robert Sandeman. And so strong, in 
general, is the demand of religion and poetry to have their share in 
a man, to associate themselves with his knowing, and to relieve and 
rejoice it, that probably, for one man amongst us with the disposi- 
tion to do as Darwin did in this respect, there are at least fifty with 
the disposition to do as Faraday. 

Education lays hold upon us, in fact, by satisfying this demand. 
Professor Huxley holds up to scorn medieval education, with its 
neglect of the knowledge of nature, its poverty even of literary stud- 
ies, its formal logic devoted to ‘‘showing how and why that which 
the Church said was true must be true.” But the great medieval 
universities were not brought into being, we may be sure, by the 
zeal for giving a jejune and contemptible education. Kings have 
been their nursing fathers, and queens have been their nursing moth- 
ers, but not for this. The medieval universities came into being, 
because the supposed knowledge, delivered by Scripture and the 
Church, so deeply engaged men’s hearts, by so simply, easily, and 
powerfully relating itself to their desire for conduct, their desire for 
beauty. All other knowledge was dominated by this supposed 
knowledge and was subordinated to it, because of the surpassing 
strength of the hold which it gained upon the affections of men, 
by allying itself profoundly with their sense for conduct and their 
sense for beauty. 

But now, says Professor Huxley, conceptions of the universe fatal 
to the notions held by our forefathers have been forced upon us by 
physical science. Grant to him that they are thus fatal, that the 
new conceptions must and will soon become current everywhere, and 
that every one will finally perceive them to be fatal to the beliefs of 
our forefathers. The need of humane letters, as they are truly called, 
because they serve the paramount desire in men that good should be 
for ever present to them — the need of humane letters to establish 
a relation between the new conceptions, and our instinct for beauty, 
our instinct for conduct, is only the more visible. The Middle Age 
could do without humane letters, as it could do without the study 
of nature, because its supposed knowledge was made to engage its 
emotions so powerfully. Grant that the supposed knowledge dis- 
appears, its power of being made to engage the emotions will of 
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course disappear along with it — but the emotions themselves, and 
their claim to be engaged and satisfied, will remain. Now if we 
find by experience that humane letters have an undeniable power of 
engaging the emotions, the importance of humane letters in a man’s 
training becomes not less, but greater, in proportion to the success 
of modern science in extirpating what it calls “‘mediseval thinking.” 

Have humane letters, then, have poetry and eloquence, the 
power here attributed to them of engaging the emotions, and do 
they exercise it? And if they have it and exercise it, how do they 
exercise it, so as to exert an influence upon man’s sense for conduct, 
his sense for beauty? Finally, even if they both can and do exert 
an influence upon the senses in question, how are they to relate to 
them the results — the modern results — of natural science? All 
these questions may be asked. First, have poetry and eloquence the 
power of calling out the emotions? The appeal is to experience. 
Experience shows that for the vast majority of men, for mankind in 
general, they have the power. Next, do they exercise it? They do. 
But then, how do they exercise it so as to affect man’s sense for con- 
duct, his sense for beauty? And this is perhaps a case for applying 
the *Preacher’s words: ‘Though a man labor to seek it out, yet he 
shall not find it; yea, farther, though a wise man think to know it, 
yet shall he not be able to find it.” Why should it be one thing, 
in its effect upon the emotions, to say, ‘Patience is a virtue,” and 
quite another thing, in its effect upon the emotions, to say with 
* Homer, 
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“for an enduring heart have the destinies appointed to the children 
of men”? Why should it be one thing, in its effect upon the emo- 
tions, to say with the philosopher *Spinoza, Felicitas in eo consistit 
quod homo suum esse conservare potest — “Man’s happiness consists 
in his being able to preserve his own essence,” and quite another 
thing, in its effect upon the emotions, to say with the Gospel, “What 
is a man advantaged, if he gain the whole world, and lose himself, for- 
feit himself?” How does this difference of effect arise? I cannot 
tell, and I am not much concerned to know; the important thing is 
that it does arise, and that we can profit by it. But how, finally, 
are poetry and eloquence to exercise the power of relating the modern 
1 Iliad, xxiv, 49. 
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results of natural science to man’s instinct for conduct, his instinct 
for beauty? And here again I answer that I do not know how they 
will exercise it, but that they can and will exercise it I am sure. 
I do not mean that modern philosophical poets and modern philo- 
sophical moralists are to come and relate for us, in express terms, 
the results of modern scientific research to our instinct for conduct, 
our instinct for beauty. But I mean that we shall find, as a mat- 
ter of experience, if we know the best that has been thought and 
uttered in the world, we shall find that the art and poetry and elo- 
quence of men who lived, perhaps, long ago, who had the most lim- 
ited natural knowledge, who had the most erronecus conceptions 
about many important matters, we shall find that this art, and po- 
etry, and eloquence, have in fact not only the power of refreshing 
and delighting us, they have also the power — such is the strength 
and worth, in essentials of their authors’ criticism of life — they have 
a fortifying and elevating, and quickening, and suggestive power, 
capable of wonderfully helping us to relate the results of modern 
science to our need for conduct, our need for beauty. Homer’s con- 
ceptions of the physical universe were, I imagine, grotesque; but 
really, under the shock of hearing from modern science that “the 
world is not subordinated to man’s use, and that man is not the 
cynosure of things terrestrial,” I could, for my own part desire no 
better comfort than Homer’s line which I quoted just now, 
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“for an enduring heart have the destinies appointed to the children 
of men”’! 

And the more that men’s minds are cleared, the more that the 
results of science are frankly accepted, the more that poetry and 
eloquence come to be received and studied as what in truth they 
really are — the criticism of life by gifted men, alive and active with 
extraordinary power at an unusual number of points; — so much 
the more will the value of humane letters, and of art also, which is 
an utterance having a like kind of power with theirs, be felt and 
acknowledged, and their place in education be secured. 

Let us therefore, all of us, avoid indeed as much as possible any 
invidious comparison between the merits of humane letters, as means 
of education, and the merits of the natural sciences. But when some 
President of a Section for Mechanical Science insists on making the 
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comparison, and tells us that “he who in his training has substituted 
literature and history for natural science has chosen the less useful 
alternative,” let us make answer to him that the student of humane 
letters only, will, at least, know also the great general conceptions 
brought in by modern physical science; for science, as Professor 
Huxley says, forces them upon usall. But the student of the natural 
sciences only, will, by our very hypothesis, know nothing of humane 
letters; not to mention that in setting himself to be perpetually ac- 
cumulating natural knowledge, he sets himself to do what only 
specialists have in general the gift for doing genially. And so he will 
probably be unsatisfied, or at any rate incomplete, and even more 
incomplete than the student of humane letters only. 

I once mentioned in a school-report, how a young man in one of 
our English training colleges having to paraphrase the passage in 
Macbeth beginning, 


Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased? 


turned this line into, “Can you not wait upon the lunatic?” And 
I remarked what a curious state of things it would be, if every pupil 
of our national schools knew, let us say, that the moon is two 
thousand one hundred and sixty miles in diameter, and thought at 
the same time that a good paraphrase for 


Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased? 


was, “Can you not wait upon the lunatic?” If one is driven to 
choose, I think I would rather have a young person ignorant about 
the moon’s diameter, but aware that ‘‘Can you not wait upon the 
lunatic?” is bad, than a young person whose education had been 
such as to manage things the other way. 

Or to go higher than the pupils of our national schools. I have 
in my mind’s eye a member of our British Parliament who comes to 
travel here in America, who afterwards relates his travels, and who 
shows a really masterly knowledge of the geology of this great 
country and of its mining capabilities, but who ends by gravely 
suggesting that the United States should borrow a prince from our 
Royal Family, and should make him their king, and should create a 
House of Lords of great landed proprietors after the pattern of ours; 
and then America, he thinks, would have her future happily and 
perfectly secured. Surely, in this case, the President of the Section 
for Mechanical Science would himself hardly say that our member 
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of Parliament, by concentrating himself upon geology and miner- 
alogy, and so on, and not attending to literature and history, had 
“chosen the more useful alternative.” 

If then there is to be separation and option between humane let- 
ters on the one hand, and the natural sciences on the other, the great 
majority of mankind, all who have not exceptional and overpower- 
ing aptitudes for the study of nature, would do well, I cannot but 
think, to choose to be educated in humane letters rather than in the 
natural sciences. Letters will call out their being at more points, 
will make them live more. 

I said that before I ended I would just touch on the question of 
classical education, and I will keep my word. Even if literature is 
to retain a large place in our education, yet Latin and Greek, say 
the friends of progress, will certainly have to go. Greek is the grand 
offender in the eyes of these gentlemen. The attackers of the es- 
tablished course of study think that against Greek, at any rate, they 
have irresistible arguments. Literature may perhaps be needed in 
education, they say; but why on earth should it be Greek literature? 
Why not French or German? Nay, “has not an Englishman models 
in his own literature of every kind of excellence?” As before, it is 
not on any weak pleadings of my own that I rely for convincing 
the gainsayers; it is on the constitution of human nature itself, and 
on the instinct of self-preservation in humanity. The instinct for 
beauty is set in human nature, as surely as the instinct for knowledge 
is set there, or the instinct for conduct. If the instinct for beauty is 
served by Greek literature and art as it is served by no other litera- 
ture and art, we may trust to the instinct of self-preservation in 
humanity for keeping Greek as part of our culture. We may trust 
to it for even making the study of Greek more prevalent than it is 
now. Greek will come, I hope, some day to be studied more ra- 
tionally than at present; but it will be increasingly studied as men 
increasingly feel the need in them for beauty, and how powerfully 
Greek art and Greek literature can serve this need. Women will 
again study Greek, as Lady Jane * Grey did; I believe that in that 
chain of forts, with which the fair host of the * Amazons are now 
engirdling our English universities, I find that here in America, in 
colleges like Smith College in Massachusetts, and Vassar College in 
the State of New York, and in the happy families of the mixed 
universities out West, they are studying it already. 
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Defuit una mihi symmetria prisca — “The antique symmetry was 
the one thing wanting to me,” said * Leonardo da Vinci; and he was 
an Italian. I will not presume to speak for the Americans, but I am 
sure that, in the Englishman, the want of this admirable symmetry 
of the Greeks is a thousand times more great and crying than in any 
Italian. The results of the want show themselves most glaringly, 
perhaps, in our architecture, but they show themselves, also, in all 
our art. Fit details strictly combined, in view of a large general result 
nobly conceived; that is just the beautiful symmetria prisca of the 
Greeks, and it is just where we English fail, where all our art fails. 
Striking ideas we have, and well-executed details we have; but that 
high symmetry which, with satisfying and delightful effect, com- 
bines them, we seldom or never have. The glorious beauty of the 
Acropolis at Athens did not come from single fine things stuck 
about on that hill, a statue here, a gateway there; — no, it arose 
from all things being perfectly combined for a supreme total effect. 
What must not an Englishman feel about our deficiencies in this 
respect, as the sense for beauty, whereof this symmetry is an essen- 
tial element, awakens and strengthens within him! What will not 
one day be his respect and desire for Greece and its symmetria 
prisca, when the scales drop from his eyes as he walks the London 
streets, and he sees such a lesson in meanness as the Strand, for in- 
stance, in its true deformity! But here we are coming to our friend 
Mr. * Ruskin’s province, and I will not intrude upon it, for he is its 
very sufficient guardian. 

And so we at last find, it seems, we find flowing in favor of the 
humanities the natural and necessary stream of things, which seemed 
against them when we started. The “hairy quadruped furnished 
with a tail and pointed ears, probably arboreal in his habits,” this 
good fellow carried hidden in his nature, apparently, something 
destined to develop into a necessity for humane letters. Nay, more; 
we seem finally to be even led to the further conclusion that our 
hairy ancestor carried in his nature, also, a necessity for Greek. 

And therefore, to say the truth, I cannot really think that humane 
letters are in much actual danger of being thrust out from their lead- 
ing place in education, in spite of the array of authorities against 
them at this moment. So long as human nature is what it is, their 
attractions will remain irresistible. As with Greek, so with letters 
generally: they will some day come, we may hope, to be studied more 
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rationally, but they will not lose their place. What will happen will 
rather be that there will be crowded into education other matters 
besides, far too many; there will be, perhaps, a period of unsettle- 
ment and confusion and false tendency; but letters will not in the end 
lose their leading place. If they lose it for a time, they will get it 
back again. We shall be brought back to them by our wants and 
aspirations. And a poor humanist may possess his soul in patience, 
neither strive nor cry, admit the energy and brilliancy of the parti- 
sans of physical science, and their present favor with the public, to 
be far greater than his own, and still have a happy faith that the 
nature of things works silently on behalf of the studies which he 
loves, and that, while we shall all have to acquaint ourselves with the 
great results reached by modern science, and to give ourselves as 
much training in its disciplines as we can conveniently carry, yet 
the majority of men will always require humane letters; and so 
much the more, as they have the more and the greater results of 
science to relate to the need in man for conduct, and to the need in 
him for beauty. 


DOWRIES FOR DAUGHTERS} 
R. LE CLERC PHILLIPS 


R. Le Crerc Pariuips contributed to The Forum (October, 1930) 
the article reprinted below. 

This is a good example of informal argument presented in jour- 
nalistic style and in a not too serious vein. List the direct arguments 
that the writer gives in favor of dowries for daughters. Could you 
make a formal brief of his arguments? Are the arguments sound; 
could you add others? Is a dowry for the average girl preferable to 
a college education? What arguments does Phillips anticipate and 
offer refutation to? Can you think of other arguments against 
dowries for daughters? 

Observe the conversational, familiar manner at the beginning of 
the argument. Note the author’s use of examples and of statistics. 
What is the effect of the short sentences in the second paragraph? 
Familiarity with the custom of giving dowries in countries other than 
America would be admirable preparation for the study of this selec- 
tion. 


Yes, I know. The very idea is repulsive to you. Itis to the average 
man and woman in Anglo-Saxon lands. And yet the custom has 
existed for countless centuries and is still in vogue among some of the 
most highly civilized races under the sun. Surely there must be 
something to be said for a practice so widely prevalent as that of 
dowries for daughters. 

You deny it stoutly. You say that a man must stand on his own 
feet as you yourself have done. You believe that any form of per- 
sonal subsidy tends to weaken a man’s moral fibers and that the in- 
stitution of such a social system would in time develop a breed of 
fortune hunters as effeminate and backboneless as the stage picture 
of the Continental male. You will have none ofit. Your daughter’s 
suitors must love her for herself alone. You married your wife 
without a penny of dowry, and your daughter must go to her hus- 
band as penniless as your wife came to you. Afterward, when you 
are gone — well, then of course, she will have something because you 
cannot take your money with you. 

But by the time your daughter gets this money it is probable that 
she will be well on in middle life. She will have passed through the 
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fiery furnace of the economic struggle. She will have suffered, and 
so will her husband. From their point of view, your money will 
come to them just a little late. 

But, you argue, their moral fibers will have remained intact. 
Well, perhaps; perhaps. But possibly there will be something else 
that will have been a little bit damaged instead. 

However, it is not that you are unwilling to do anything at all for 
your daughter. You pin your faith on education. Education — 
that’s the thing for daughters. If you give your girl a really first- 
class education, that is as much as she will need in a land that has 
never developed a class of fortune hunters. In the first place, educa- 
tion is a first-rate investment. If she is educated, a girl can earn 
good money. Yes; education has a very definite financial value. 

In the second place, education is in itself a very desirable thing, 
Perhaps you are just a little hazy about this second aspect of the 
question — more so than about its financial aspect — but all tha 
same you are sure that a first-rate education is a splendid thing for 
girls. So you will give your daughter an education and she can face 
the world unafraid. And if, by any chance, she fails to marry, she 
still has her education. Her education, in one word, is the dowry 
that you are giving her. 


My Daveuter — My Ducars! 


Such is the Anglo-Saxon confession of faith in regard to daughters, 
It all sounds fairly plausible — not very plausible, but still fairly. 
Indeed, it is quite a presentable surface argument, for it is only 
when one does a little probing underneath that the flaws and cracks 
and spots are visible. And they are not a specially pretty sight. 

Consider, for instance, the financial value to women of education 
as that word is understood by the Anglo-Saxon parent who urges it 
as the panacea for the problem of his daughters. What, precisely, 
is its value in terms of dollars and cents? 

Now no one is going to deny that a college education is a powerful 
aid in obtaining a job. One has only to read the newspaper adver- 
tisements to realize that the college graduate is in high demand. 
As to the quality of the job that she is offered, we have to admit that 
it is mediocre more than anything else. And the most dismal aspect 
of the case is this: that except in certain rare instances — rarer by 
far than is popularly supposed — it remains mediocre. 
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That is to say, there is a certain very definite limit to a woman’s 
earning power. I should say that about sixty dollars a week is the 
very uttermost height to which the average woman college graduate 
can ever hope to attain in regard to salary. And relatively few of 
them receive that. I have been assured by personnel managers in 
large concerns that the moment a woman receives a salary of three 
thousand dollars a year, she is no longer in competition with other 
women: she is in competition with men. And that is a pretty 
serious outlook for any woman, prate as she may of the ability of her’ 
sex to handle all the problems of business and professional life as 
ably as they are handled by men. 

Unhappily, the money limit is not the only one. There is another 
which is far more deadly. It is the time limit — the age limit. A 
few weeks ago a woman professionally interested in the employment 
of college and talented women was discussing with me the prospects 
of such women in economic life. In the course of her conversation 
she made what seems to me to be a sensational statement. 

“Tf,” she said, “a woman earning her own living happens to 
find herself without a job at forty years of age, there is only one 
thing for her to do. She must start something for herself where she 
will be her own employer. The modern male employer wants young 
women. Why he prefers youth to solid experience is his own busi- 
ness; but since he pays the piper, he has the right to call the tune. 
And the most tragic part of the situation is this: the more educated, 
cultured, and refined the woman of forty is, the harder it is for her 
to meet the rough-and-tumble of the economic world. The woman 
of less education and inferior social background is better equipped 
for the battle when middle age looms up before her.” And she 
concluded by saying that, after all, marriage is the safest and sound- 
est career for women, no matter what their abilities and their back- 
ground. 

Thus, in giving his daughter the dowry of a good education, the 
American father has overlooked the fact that, so far as its financial 
value is concerned, it is good for only about sixteen years! 


EDUCATION FOR SPINSTERHOOD 
It is possible, too, that he is not acquainted with the marriage. 
statistics of the graduates of women’s colleges, although they have 
been cried from the housetops for several years past. He does not 
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realize that the possession of a high degree of education apparently 
diminishes a woman’s chances of marriage in a very startling man- 
ner. He has been so engrossed by the consideration of the financial 
value of education that he has not bothered overmuch to appraise 
any of its other influences. Consequently, his daughter goes to an 
expensive college and later gets her job. And then what happens 
to her? Let me sketch a typical case in a few broad strokes. 

Her first job landed, she quickly settles down to it. It is a nice 
job, a comfortable job, and she enjoys it tremendously. Presently 
she is offered a better job. She is overjoyed and talks louder than 
ever about careers for women, and is so engrossed in her work that 
she scarcely notices that the years are slipping by. Bad times come. 
She is discharged. But she gets another job, just as good. A few 
years later the head of the firm retires. There are many changes. 
New blood comes in. Again she finds herself unemployed. Many 
years have now gone by since she first started to earn her own living. 
She has some difficulty in getting a new position, but ultimately she 
succeeds. Her salary, however, is somewhat less than she received 
in her previous job. She is told that she is rather above the age for 
the kind of work for which her experience has fitted her. 

She is intelligent, but she is not gifted. She realizes this by now. 
And jobs have lost all their early glamour. Sometimes, indeed, she 
is a little querulous in the office. And with some reason. For her 
father — that father whose sole dowry to her was an expensive 
education — has recently died, leaving considerably less money 
than the family had expected; in fact, just enough to keep her mother 
and send her youngest brother through college. She has nothing, 
literally nothing, between herself and the world but her education. 
She knows now that it is not enough! She struggles along, however, 
because there is nothing else for herto do. Then comes some eco- 
nomic cataclysm. Her employers let her go. Again she is unem- 
ployed. Her bank balance does not reach four figures, for her sal- 
ary has never been very high. And she is forty. 

That, as I see the problem, describes the most deadly flaw in the 
Anglo-Saxon argument against the desirability of dowries for daugh- 
ters. For the picture I have outlined indicates that money is a 
better protection for a girl than education can ever be. Education 
has its advantages, but it is not the best of buffers to place between 
women and the world they live in. There is something substantial 
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about money — something sound, something corporeal. Do you 
deny it? And in these days of all days? 

No. But now you harp on the money-hunter string. You are 
afraid of fortune-seeking suitors. If it is known that your daughter 
will, on her marriage, receive from you a certain lump sum of money, 
even though it be held in trust with the most stringent stipulations 
safeguarding the principle, you fear that she will be the victim of 
some fellow who is attracted by her dowry as much as by herself. 
And no man, you argue, is going to live on your daughter. 

According to the United States Census of 1920 (the detailed fig- 
ures of this year not being yet available), there are some 8,346,796 
women gainfully employed. Of these, no less than 1,920,281 are 
married women. That is to say, practically one-fourth of all 
American women gainfully employed are women who have husbands 
who, according to the Anglo-Saxon argument, should be supporting 
their wives and maintaining the home unaided. Put in its bluntest 
form, this situation means that already at least one-quarter of the 
married women holding jobs in the United States are subsidizing 
husbands and homes. They are doing it by means of toil in factory 
and office. 

Why, I ask, is it highly undignified for a man to'be subsidized by 
a dowry but not by his wife’s work at the typewriter? Why does it 
sap the moral fibers of a husband to draw on his wife’s dowry in 
times of grave economic crisis, but leave his character unharmed to 
share in his wife’s weekly pay envelope? Why, in a word, is it un- 
American to seek a wife with a little ready money, but perfectly 
innocuous to marry a girl who is going to keep on with her job be- 
cause any idea of marriage would be quite impossible if she did not? 

If there are any distinctions of dignity between these cases, I con- 
fess that they are beyond my powers of perception. 


FEMININE VANITY 

But it is not only the Anglo-Saxon parent who possesses pro- 
nounced views on the question of dowries. The unmarried Anglo- 
Saxon woman also has strong opinions on the subject. Their pe- 
culiarity is so striking as to merit some attention. Perhaps I can 
best illustrate the curious attitude of the American and English 
woman by relating how once, when I was very young, I offered con- 
gratulations to an acquaintance, a spinster of thirty-six, on hearing 
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that she had just become engaged to be married. Afterward, my 
old grandmother casually remarked that, strictly speaking, one was 
supposed to tender congratulations on an engagement only to the 
man. ‘For,’ she explained, ‘it is assumed that it is the man and 
not the woman who has won the prize.” 

I do not know whether the excessive hypocrisy of this early Vic- 
torian attitude holds good today in so far as the matter of engage- 
ment congratulations is concerned. (I do know, however, that when- 
ever I hear of the engagement of any spinster acquaintance of thirty- 
six, I intend to congratulate her on her good fortune with all the 
gusto at my command.) But there is no doubt that the Anglo-, 
Saxon woman still tends to regard herself as something of a “prize” 
in relation to marriage and, seeing herself in this light, obstinately 
refuses to recognize marriage as an institution under which the 
woman benefits at least — at the very least — as much as the man. 

Hence her dislike of the dowry system. For the application of 
this system presupposes equal benefits for both partners; and the ac- 
knowledgement of equal benefits docs not admit an attitude of con- 
descension on the part of women. Now the Anglo-Saxon woman, in 
her youth at least, clings tenaciously to the belief that when a man 
“wins” her, he is doing well for himself. 

There is yet another side to the personal vanity of the Anglo- 
Saxon woman. Who does not know married women who are con- 
vinced, and extremely vocal in broadcasting their conviction, that 
they have sacrificed a career by marrying? I often wonder if these 
comfortable married women really understand what a career in- 
volves? Has it never struck them that it almost invariably means 
loneliness once a woman is over thirty? 

At the moment of writing I happen to be staying in one of the most 
successful women’s hotels in New York City. About three hundred 
and fifty women are living in it, their ages ranging from about 
twenty-two to a few cases of elderliness. But the huge majority 
are young or youngish. These women all have their independence. 
Oh, they all want it. They can come and go as they wish, and there 
is not a soul to keep track of their movements. Some little time 
ago the hotel staff inaugurated a series of dances. They had to be 
abandoned almost at the outset because the women guests, with all 
their independence and careers, knew no men to invite to them. 
They stand on their own feet, they pay their way, but they are so 
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lonely that they cannot produce a man apiece for weekly dances! 
That is the reverse side of the medal of careers. 

Careers! I can hear the hollow laughs of the women who have 
them and have found out exactly what they are worth. They know 
well that all the talk about the high salaries that the modern woman 
is reputed to earn is nothing but the phenomenon vulgarly known 
as “putting up a front.” I do not insinuate for an instant that no 
woman earns a high salary. Many do. But I do say that the pro- 
portion is pitifully small and wholly in disaccord with the vast 
amount of nonsense that has been written about the high earning 
power of the successful modern woman. 


THE MIRAGE OF CAREERS 

And yet every day the mirage of careers dazzles some ignorant 
young girl. Yesterday I heard of one who had just broken off her 
engagement to a promising young man because, so she said, marriage 
would interfere with her career (stamping cards behind the counter 
of a public library). The friend who related the incident told me 
that she had expostulated with the young librarian, saying: ‘“ Bar- 
bara, do you mean that you really prefer to go on stamping cards to 
having a home and husband and children?” But Barbara only 
tossed her head and replied that she refused to be “throttled” by 
marriage. I fancy that after this young woman has been stamping 
library cards for ten or fifteen years more, she will deeply regret 
that she was not “throttled” by marriage. 

But women have a master who ends by subduing their vanity and 
dissipating their illusions. His name is Time. The girl who 
thought herself a matrimonial prize at twenty has changed her views 
by the time she is thirty-five. She may lie to her friends about her 
salary, but she does not lie to herself about her value in the matri- 
monial market. And I believe — I am almost certain — that if she 
had the money, she would willingly use it as a dowry in order to 
help establish or maintain a home and a normal family life. 

If only she had it! But she does not have it. Her father would 
not give it to her when she was young. He said that a good educa- 
tion was enough. He still thinks so and explains his daughter’s 
celibacy by telling himself that he supposes “Mary isn’t the mar- 
rying kind.” But Mary is the marrying kind, no matter how much 
she may try to cover her feelings by declaring that men never meant 
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much to her anyway. (Heavens! The number of women who tell 
this to one and expect to be believed!) 

It is Mary’s father who must bear his share of the blame in the 
matter. He never did a thing — no, not one single thing — to try 
to establish Mary in life as a woman, as a French father would feel 
it his sacred duty to do. No, Mary’s father only took steps to es- 
tablish her in life as a secretary, or a librarian, or a social worker, or 
an advertising writer, or a short story mechanician. Perhaps he 
excuses himself by saying that later on Mary will have quite a re- 
spectable sum of money. When he is gone, of course; for he expects 
many a year of life ahead of him. 

But his money cannot be a dowry when Mary gets it; it will be 
her old-age pension. 


COLLEGE GRADUATES AND CIVILIZATION ! 


WITH SPECIAL EMPHASIS UPON THE WOMEN’S COLLEGES 
MARY LEE 


Mary Ler, who was educated at Radcliffe College, has long been a 
champion of American colleges, especially women’s colleges. She is 
a former correspondent of the New York Evening Post. For her book, 
It’s a Great War, she won a prize of $12,500, which was awarded by 
Houghton Mifflin Company and The American Legion Monthly, in 
1929. f 

Should you say that “College Graduates and Civilization” was 
written for a special purpose? If so, what? Notice the simple plan 
of organization. Two elements (What are they?) make up the civi- 
lization of a nation. How have college graduates — especially gradu- 
ates from women’s colleges— contributed to each of these? See how 
the author answers these questions. Compare with this article that 
by R. L. Phillips, entitled ‘‘Dowries for Daughters,” p. 91. 


I 


Every so often we hear the same old ery: the race of the graduates 
of our colleges is dying out. The graduates of colleges marry late 
and sparingly. They have only one and five-tenths children apiece. 
With one and five-tenths children the race of college graduates will 
vanish off the face of the earth. Generally we hear this cry from 
men — always strangely preoccupied with physical survival — 
about the graduates of colleges for women. Women’s colleges, they 
tell us, create a strange aversion to matrimony. They prevent the 
intelligent women of the community from reproducing their race. 
They pay us the compliment of supposing that we who have been 
lucky enough to have had a college education are somehow of su- 
perior racial stock from that of our sisters who have not shared our 
luck. It is shocking, so they warn us, that our race should perish. 
Yet, in spite of their warning, some nine thousand eager young 
women in our Eastern women’s colleges are now completing another 
college year. 

The answer to this non-survival racket seems to be twofold. 


1 From Harper's Magazine, vol. 162, pp. 719-724. Reprinted by permission of the 
author. 
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In the first place, college women marry as often as any other selected 
group of women of the upper classes and, like other women of the 
upper classes, prefer to have fewer and better children than did 
their ancestors, who knew no better way. The college graduates of 
the world will not cease to exist merely because the graduates of to- 
day have one and five-tenths children, any more than the Catholic 
priests of tomorrow will cease to exist because the Catholic priests 
of today have none. 

But there is another kind of survival beside that of reproducing 
the physical species. There is the survival of the family of Jonathan 
* Edwards and the * Jukeses, of which the sociologists remind us, 
but there is also the survival of * Plato or of *Aristotle. George 
Washington had no children, yet his name survives—more surely 
than that of many a more prolific neighbor. There is the survival 
of the Greek race, much mixed, sadly altered, strangely unimportant, 
but there is also the survival of that bright light of the human in- 
tellect which shines down through the ages, and which was ancient 
Greece. The one is a physical thing, which man shares with his 
cousins, the other animals on the planet. The other is a spiritual 
quality which is universal, which is eternal, and which, so far as this 
planet is concerned, is all his own. 

Two elements go to make up the life of every nation. The first 
is the physical make-up of its people, animals with inherited racial 
tendencies, inherited defects, elements that are predetermined, un- 
modifiable by human will power, that pass themselves on from 
one generation to another through those uncanny “genes” imbedded 
in the germ plasm of the race. The second is the civilization which 
has been acquired by each succeeding generation. The individual 
comes into the world a savage. He goes out of it a member of a 
nation, a civilized man. “Race,” as Professor Henry Pratt Fair- 
child puts it in The Melting Pot Mistake, “is inherited, nationality 
is acquired. Race is biologically transmitted and nationality is 
socially transmitted. For nationality is passed on from generation 
to generation just as truly as race, but in an entirely different way.” 
Nationality he defines as “a composite body of ideas and ideals, 
beliefs, traditions, customs, habits, standards, and morals infused 
with loyalty, devotion, allegiance, and affection.” 

We have in the nation, therefore, this twofold thing: the physical 
thing and the spiritual thing. And nations, like individuals, come 
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and go. Physically, in many cases, they become absorbed by other 
races and fail, in their original character, to survive. But in pro- 
portion as their spiritual gift to civilization has been a great one, 
they live on. Greece —the Greece of Pericles, of Praxiteles, of 
Plato — still lives on. 

What, then, is important? To be fruitful and to multiply, or to 
be not so fruitful and to contribute more largely to this spiritual 
quality which is more lasting than the race itself? College graduates, 
at any rate, seem to have chosen their way. They are more con- 
cerned with what Aristotle called “the good life” than with mere 
physical life itself. They are letting others do the propagating, and 
they are doing the teaching, the leading, the learning. 

And why not? Why should these honorable gentlemen who ac- 
cuse us of race suicide suppose that our race would be superior to 
other stocks? I go to college. My sisters stay at home. I stay 
unmarried and write books. They marry and have children. Why 
should I suppose that my children, had I married, would be superior 
to their children? Half of the inherited traits of their children and 
my children would be the same. The other half would probably be 
no better or worse. Of the education that I got in acquiring a Mas- 
ter of Arts degree I could not pass ore iota on to them. They would 
start where I started, where my sisters’ children are now starting, 
with no education, no civilization, no sense of nationality at all. 
What difference does it make whether, physically, they came from 
one mother or another? What matters is that, given this similar 
physical make-up, they should be taught the right sort of traditions and 
ideals and standards, and taught them in the best possible way. And 
it is this very problem that is occupying the college graduate of to- 
day. She is not cutting herself off from matrimony. But she is 
more occupied with the bettering of life than with its overweening 
multiplication. She may not be producing as many children as her 
sister who did not go to college, but she is teaching civilization to the 
children who are here. 

I am one of those who are skeptical about the superiority of the 
original English stock of the country, that theory which holds that 
the “old Americans” are somehow better than the new. It isa 
romantic idea to have had one’s ancestors come over in the May- 
flower. But why, after all, is it so remarkable to be descended from 
an Englishman of the middle or lower middle class? When you 
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come to analyze the English race, what is it? “This is what it 
means,” says Professor Fairchild, “to be an Englishman. It 
means that you probably have very little blood in your veins that 
is not Mediterranean, Alpine, or Nordic.” Well, what of it? If 
you're an Italian immigrant the chances are you contribute a little 
more Mediterranean. If you’re a Russian immigrant, you may con- 
tribute some more Alpine. If you’re a Swede, you may contribute 
some more Nordic. Nordic, you hear it said, is a stock superior to 
all the others. That seems to me an unprovable conclusion —a 
prejudice, perhaps, in favor of a blue-eyed, light-haired race. 

The brightest epochs of our Western civilization seem to have 
come when uncivilized barbarians have ‘‘conquered,” or at least 
overrun, more civilized races, and been in turn conquered by the 
civilization they had thought to overthrow. What was the * Dorian 
invasion? What was the Renaissance? The thing that is important 
about the “old Americans,” the descendants of the early settlers of 
our country, is that they have maintained a certain ideal, a certain 
way of living which seems to be worth preserving. It is important, 
not that they should outpropagate the barbarians among them, but 
that they should impress their way of life on them. You cannot 
breed a race of men pure and strong and beautiful as you breed cat- 
tle. The factors which govern the propagation of the species are 
almost as uncontrollable as the four winds. But you can teach the 
different racial strains within a population an ideal, an aspiration, a 
way of living. 

Why worry, then, because the line of the graduates of Harvard 
between the years 1891 and 1900 will be extinct in six hundred years? 
Is it not a greater thing that they have so impressed their ideals, 
their standards, their way of living on their communities that the 
prolific families of immigrants among them are even now trying to 
emulate their way of living? It is, somehow, symbolic that the 
Fitzpatricks of Boston should choose to write under the name of 
* Lowell. It means that the barbarians are being conquered. It 
means the triumph of an ideal, a way of living. It is the handing 
down of that spiritual element of nationality, which is not racial. 


TI 


It is the handing down of this spiritual quality that chiefly oc- 
cupies the college woman. Not that she ducks matrimony in order 
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to achieve it. She marries as often as any typical group of women of 
the upper classes. Take, for example, the Junior League of one of 
‘our larger Eastern cities. Here is a body of women, more or less 
restricted, chosen for social qualifications rather than for any other, 
taken from the same strata in society from which the students in the 
Eastern colleges for women are largely drawn. A survey of the 
catalogue of Junior League members for one city shows 49 per cent 
of its members married. 

And what of the women’s colleges? According to the figures col- 
lected by the Alumnze Committee of Seven Colleges, Vassar Alumnze 
statistics show that 55 per cent of her graduates have married. 
Smith shows 50 per cent married. Your daughter has a better 
chance, in other words, of finding a husband if she goes to either 
Vassar or Smith than if she stays at home, “comes out,” and joins 
the Junior League. She has an equally good chance if she goes to 
Barnard or Wellesley. Statistics from each of these show 49 per 
cent of their alumnz married. She would have a slightly less good 
chance — if statistics show anything — if you sent her to Bryn 
Mawr or Mount Holyoke, which follow with 48 and 46 per cent. 

And how about other, less select layers of the population? The 
United States census figures for 1920 showed 60 per cent of the total 
woman population of the country married. The 101% per cent 
difference between this figure and that for college women may be 
due merely to the fact that college women marry later in life; for 
if you omit the last three graduating classes at Vassar, for example, 
you find that 5914 per cent of her graduates have married, a figure 
only half of one per cent lower than that for the country as a whole. 
And just for a minute look at the divorce statistics. Of 25 recent 
classes at Wellesley, for instance, there are 3722 graduates, of whom 
2069 are married. Among these there have been 38 divorces and 
four separations, or one divorce to 49 marriages performed. Figures 
for the United States showed one divorce for every six marriages 
performed in 1929. 

But do the college graduates have children? The answer is: not 
so many as the families of the lower classes. How can you, leading 
the life of a milch cow, occupy yourself also with the civilized things 
of life?. How can you send your children to the best schools, get 
their tonsils taken out by the best surgeons, have their diet filled 
with the proper vitamins if you have five of them when your income 
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allows for only three? The answer is, you can’t; and college grad- 
uates are intelligent enough to see this. So they don’t have so 
many. 

But when people ask you just how many they do have, the answer 
to that is that you don’t just know. The colleges don’t know. The 
graduate doesn’t tell them. When “Junior” arrives the graduate 
announces his birth to her class and to her Alma Mater with some 
pride. When Sally comes she puts her name down on the next 
questionnaire. When Ethel arrives — well, “Junior” has to be 
taken to camp, and Sally has the measles, and the questionnaire, if 
there is one, just goes in the wastebasket with a whole lot of other 
things. And as for little Bill — now what difference can it possibly 
make to the class or the college or anybody else, except the family, 
that little Bill is here? That’s the way it goes. Most of the colleges 
will tell you they have no accurate statistics in the matter of children. 
They have statistics on their graduates who are in professions, for 
they find jobs for these; and then, too, these answer letters. But 
the married ones — the alumne officials sigh. 

Smith and Barnard both have gathered child statistics from their 
alumne. Smith graduates have 1.5 children per marriage. Bar- 
nard makes it one and two-tenths of a child apiece. (You always 
feel sorry for that two-tenths of a child.) Their statistics, they add, 
are not quite up to date. Well, what of it? Are these women not 
setting. an excellent example to the lower classes, who have too 
many children? May not these less fortunate classes sometime in 
the future emulate those who have small families, as they now emu- 
late those who have limousines and fur coats? “The national 
problem,” says Harold Cox, English sociologist and writer, in his 
Problem of Population, “is but slightly different from the family 
problem. If parents have more children than their family income 
can support in comfort, anxiety and suffering are certain to ensue; 
if a nation allows its population to expand beyond the limits im- 
posed by the natural resources under its own control, it may find 
its prosperity imperiled by the economic adversities or by the polit- 
ical follies of other countries, and its people threatened with star- 
vation on the outbreak of war. 

How, in a nation where the public and proper spreading of the 
knowledge of birth control is tabooed, can the lower classes suspect 
its existence save as they watch and see that upper class parents 
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consistently have smaller families than they do themselves? And 
they are seeing. Gradually they are putting two and two together. 
Prosperity, comfort, a good education for one’s family will inevitably 
come to be linked in their minds with the smaller families of the up- 
per classes, as they are linked now with limousines and radios and 
fur coats. 

And this is a good thing. It is essential to the spiritual survival 
of a race that its people do not push to extremes the things that have 
to do with its physical survival. If you doubt that, examine condi- 
tions in India and in China, and then examine conditions in Holland 
and in France. 


III 


As to the spiritual survival of the race, the college graduate is, I 
should think, doing his and her part. Particularly, it would seem, 
are the graduates of women’s colleges doing their part. In steadily 
augmenting numbers they are educating the nation of tomorrow. 
Seventeen per cent of the graduates of the seven Eastern colleges 
for women are working in education. The fertile families of the 
lower classes, or perhaps their own more fertile sisters, who choose 
to marry when they get through school, may be supplying the racial 
material of the nation of tomorrow; but the education of these new 
generations, that reiteration of the history of the race through which 
each individual must pass — that thorny road between savagery 
and civilization — is being mapped out and carried through by the 
college graduate of today. Whatever the reason why the graduates 
of men’s colleges prefer to dump their millions to join those other 
millions in the laps of the colleges for men, one fact stares them 
glaringly and inescapably in the face: the primary and secondary 
education of their children, much of their higher education, much of 
the policy by which their education progresses and grows better, 
is in the hands of the graduates of colleges for women. If society, 
through lack of available funds, chooses to allow these colleges to 
lag behind the colleges for men, the education of the generations to 
come will suffer by just that amount. 


WHAT IS HUMANISM?! 
IRVING BABBITT 


Irvine Bassrrt (1865-1933), was professor at Harvard and is chiefly 
notable as one of the founders of a movement called “ Humanism.” 
The general nature of the movement is outlined in the selection 
which follows. In addition to numerous periodical articles, he wrote 
The New Laokoén (1910), Rousseau and Romanticism (1919), Democ- 
racy and Leadership (1924). The selection which follows is taken 
from his Literature and the American College (1908). 

“What is Humanism?” is, as the title indicates, a piece of defini- 
tion, but in the process of distinguishing between what humanism is ` 
and what it is not, the author introduces a considerable amount of 
argumentative material directed toward other expressed or possible 
definitions. Beginning with an examination of the word as used among 
the ancients, he shows little by little what it has meant in succeeding 
generations, and finally arrives at the meaning which he considers 
most appropriate now. He then explains the social and educational 
advantages of the manner of life and thought implied in the modern 
definition. Could you frame, on the basis of your reading of this arti- 
cle, a short definition of humanism? Why would that definition be 
insufficient to the needs of one who had not read the whole article or 
another one to the same effect? What does this article show about 
the difference between logical simple definition and expository defini- 
tion? Make a list of the passages in other selections so far read that 
have for their chief purpose definition. 


Ons of our federal judges said, not long ago, that what the American 
people need is ten per cent of thought and ninety per cent of action. 
In that case we ought all to be happy, for that is about what we have 
already. One is reminded by contrast of an accusation brought by 
a recent historian of Greek philosophy against * Socrates, who, ac- 
cording to this historian, exaggerates the reasonableness of human 
nature. Only think rightly, Socrates seems to say, and right acting 
may be counted on to follow. The English and American temper is 
in this respect almost the reverse of Socratic. Act strenuously, 
would appear to be our faith, and right thinking will take care of it- 
self. We feel that we can afford to “muddle along” in theory if 
only we attain to practical efficiency. 


1 From Literature and the American College, published by Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
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This comparative indifference to clearness and consistency of 
thought is visible even in that chief object of our national concern, 
education. The firmness of the American’s faith in the blessings of 
education is equaled only by the vagueness of his ideas as to the 
kind of education to which these blessings are annexed. One can 
scarcely consider the tremendous stir we have been making for the 
past thirty years or more about education, the time and energy and 
enthusiasm we are ready to lavish on educational undertakings, the 
libraries and laboratories and endowments, without being reminded 
of the words of Sir Joshua * Reynolds: “A provision of endless ap- 
paratus, a bustle of infinite inquiry and research, may be employed 
to evade and shuffle off real labor — the real labor of thinking.” We 
live so fast, as the saying is, that we have no time to think. The 
task of organizing and operating a huge and complex educational 
machinery has left us scant leisure for calm reflection. Evidently a 
little less eagerness for action and a little more of the Socratic spirit 
would do no harm. We are likely, however, to be arrested at the 
very outset of any attempt to clarify our notions about education, 
as Socrates was in dealing with the problems of his own time, by the 
need of accurate definition. The Socratic method is, indeed, in its 
very essence a process of right defining. It divides and subdivides 
and distinguishes between the diverse and sometimes contradictory 
concepts that lurk beneath one word; it is a perpetual protest, in 
short, against the confusion that arises from the careless use of 
general terms, especially when they have become popular catch- 
words. If Socrates were here today, we can picture to ourselves 
how he would go around ‘‘cross-examining”’ those of us (there are 
some college presidents in the number) who repeat so glibly the 
current platitudes about liberty and progress, democracy, service, 
and the like; and he would no doubt get himself set down as a public 
nuisance for his pains, as he was by his fellow Athenians. 

A good example of the confusion arising from general terms is the 
term that is more important than any other, perhaps, for our present 
argument. To make a plea for humanism without explaining the 
word would give rise to endless misunderstanding. It is equally 
on the lips of the socialistic dreamer and the exponent of the latest 
philosophical fad. In an age of happy liberty like the present, when 
any one can employ almost any general term very much as he 
pleases, it is perhaps inevitable that the term humanism, which still 
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has certain gracious associations lingering about it, should be ap- 
propriated by various theorists, in the hope, apparently, that the 
benefit of the associations may accrue to an entirely different order of 
ideas. Thus the Oxford philosopher, Mr. F. C. S. Schiller, claims 
to be a humanist, and in the name of humanism threatens to “do 
strange deeds upon the clouds.” *Renan says that the religion of 
the future will be a “true humanism.” The utopists who have 
described their vision of the future as “humanism” or the “new 
humanism” are too numerous to mention. *Gladstone speaks of 
the humanism of Auguste *Comte, Professor *Herford of the 
humanism of * Rousseau, and the Germans in general of the human- 
ism of *Herder; whereas Comte, Rousseau, and Herder were all 
three not humanists, but humanitarian enthusiasts. A prominent 
periodical, on the other hand, laments the decay of the “humani- 
tarian spirit” at Harvard, meaning no doubt humanistic. We 
evidently need a working definition not only of humanism, but of 
the words with which it is related or confused — humane, humanis- 
tic, humanitarian, humanitarianism. And these words, if success- 
fully defined, will help us to a further necessary definition — that of 
the college. For any discussion of the place of literature in the college 
is conditioned by a previous question: whether there will be any 
college for literature to have a place in. The college has been brought 
to this predicament not so much perhaps by its avowed enemies as 
by those who profess to be its friends. Under these circumstances 
our prayer, like that of * Ajax, should be to fight in the light. 


I 


The first step in our quest would seem to be to go back to the 
Latin words (humanus, humanitas) from which all the words of our 
group are derived. Most of the material we need will be found in a 
recent and excellent study by M. Gaston Boissier of the ancient 
meanings of humanitas. From M. Boissier’s paper it would appear 
that humanitas was from the start a fairly elastic virtue with the 
Romans, and that the word came to be used rather loosely, so that 
in a late Latin writer, * Aulus Gellius, we find a complaint that it 
had been turned aside from its true meaning. Humanitas, says Gel- 
lius, is incorrectly used to denote a “promiscuous benevolence, 
what the Greeks call philanthropy,” whereas the word really implies 
doctrine and discipline, and is applicable not to men in general but 
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only to a select few — it is, in short, aristocratic and not democratic 
in its implication. 

The confusion that Gellius complains of is not only interesting in 
itself, but closely akin to one that we need to be on guard against 
today. If we are to believe Gellius, the Roman decadence was like 
our own age in that it tended to make love for one’s fellow men, or 
altruism, as we call it, do duty for most of the other virtues. It 
confused humanism with philanthropy. Only our philanthropy has 
been profoundly modified, as we shall see more fully later, by be- 
coming associated with an idea of which only the barest beginnings 
can be found in antiquity — the idea of progress. 

It was some inkling of the difference between a universal philan- 
thropy and the indoctrinating and disciplining of the individual that 
led Aulus Gellius to make his protest. Two words were probably 
needed in his time; they are certainly needed today. A person who 
has sympathy for mankind in the lump, faith in its future progress, 
and desire to serve the great cause of this progress, should be called 
not a humanist, but a humanitarian, and his creed may be desig- 
nated as humanitarianism. From the present tendency to regard 
humanism as an abbreviated and convenient form for humanitarian- 
ism there must arise every manner of confusion. The humanitarian 
lays stress almost solely upon breadth of knowledge and sympathy. 
The poet * Schiller, for instance, speaks as a humanitarian and not 
as a humanist when he would “clasp the millions to his bosom,” and 
bestow “a kiss upon the whole world.” The humanist is more 
selective in his caresses. Aulus Gellius, who was a man of some- 
what crabbed and pedantic temper, would apparently exclude 
sympathy almost entirely from his conception of humanitas and 
confine the meaning to what he calls * cura et disciplina; and he 
cites the authority of *Cicero. Cicero, however, seems to have 
avoided any such one-sided view. Like the admirable humanist 
that he was, he no doubt knew that what is wanted is not sympathy 
alone, nor again discipline and selection alone, but a disciplined 
and selective sympathy. Sympathy without selection becomes 
flabby, and a selection which is unsympathetic tends to grow dis- 
dainful. 

The humanist, then, as opposed to the humanitarian, is interested 
in the perfecting of the individual rather than in schemes for the 
elevation of mankind as a whole; and although he allows largely 
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for sympathy, he insists that it be disciplined and tempered by 
judgment. One of the most recent attempts to define humanism, 
that of *Brunetiére, who was supposed to be out of touch with his 
own time, suffers, nevertheless, from our present failure to see in the 
term anything more than the fullness of knowledge and sympathy. 
Brunetiére thinks he has discovered a complete definition of human- 
ism in the celebrated line of * Terence: * “Humani nihil a me alienum 
puto.” This line expresses very well a universal concern for one’s 
fellow creatures, but fails to define the humanist because of the en- 
tire absence of the idea of selection. It is spoken in the play as an 
excuse for meddling; and might serve appropriately enough as a 
motto for the humanitarian busybody with whom we are all so fa- 
miliar nowadays, who goes around with schemes for reforming al- 
most everything — except himself. As applied to literature the 
line might be cited as a justification for reading anything, from 
* Plato to the Sunday supplement. Cosmopolitan breadth of 
knowledge and sympathy do not by themselves suffice; to be hu- 
manized these qualities need to be tempered by discipline and selec- 
tion. From this point of view the Latin litterae humaniores is a 
happier phrase than our English “humane letters,” because of the 
greater emphasis the Latin comparative puts on the need of selection. 

The true humanist maintains a just balance between sympathy 
and selection. We moderns, even a champion of the past like Bru- 
netiére, tend to lay an undue stress on the element of sympathy. 
On the other hand, the ancients in general, both Greek and Roman, 
inclined to sacrifice sympathy to selection. Gellius’s protest against 
confusing humanitas with a promiscuous philanthropy instead of 
reserving it for doctrine and discipline would by itself be entirely 
misleading. Ancient humanism is as a whole intensely aristocratic 
in temper; its sympathies run in what would seem to us narrow chan- 
nels; it is naturally disdainful of the humble and lowly who have 
not been indoctrinated and disciplined. Indeed, an unselective and 
universal sympathy, the sense of the brotherhood of man, as we 
term it, is usually supposed to have come into the world only with 
Christianity. We may go farther and say that the exaltation of love 
and sympathy as supreme and all-sufficing principles that do not 
need to be supplemented by doctrine and discipline is largely pe- 
culiar to our modern or humanitarian era. Historically, Christians 
have always inclined to reserve their sympathies for those who had 
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the same doctrine and discipline as themselves, and only too often 
have joined to a sympathy for their own kind a fanatical hatred for 
everybody else. One whole side of Christianity has put a tre- 
mendous emphasis on selection — even to the point of conceiving 
of God Himself as selective rather than sympathetic (“Many are 
called, few are chosen,” etc.). We may be sure that stalwart be- 
lievers like St. * Paul or St. * Augustine or * Pascal would look upon 
our modern humanitarians with their talk of social problems and 
their tendency to reduce religion to a phase of the tenement-house 
question as weaklings and degenerates. Humanitarianism, how- 
ever, and the place it accords to sympathy is so important for our 
subject that we shall have to revert to it later. For the present it is 
enough to oppose the democratic inclusiveness of our modern sympa- 
thies to the aristocratic aloofness of the ancient humanist and his 
disdain of the profane vulgar * (Odi profanum vulgus et arceo). This 
aloofness and disdain are reflected and in some ways intensified in 
the humanism of the Renaissance. The man of the Renaissance 
felt himself doubly set above the “raskall many,” first by his doc- 
trine and discipline and then by the learned medium through which 
the doctrine and discipline were conveyed. The echo of this haughty 
humanism is heard in the lines of * Milton: 
“Nor do I name of men the common rout, 

That wandering loose about, 

Grow up and perish as the summer fly, 

Heads without name, no more rememberéd.” 

Later on this humanistic ideal became more and more conven- 
tionalized and associated with a hierarchy of rank and privilege. 
The sense of intellectual superiority was reinforced by the sense of 
social superiority. The consequent narrowing of sympathy is 
what *Amiel objects to in the English gentleman: “Between 
gentlemen, courtesy, equality, social proprieties; below that level, 
haughtiness, disdain, coldness, indifference.... The politeness of a 
gentleman is not human and ‘general, but quite individual and 
personal.” It is a pity, no doubt, that the Englishman is thus 
narrow in his sympathies; but it will be a greater pity, if, in en- 
larging his sympathies, he allows his traditional disciplines, human- 
istic and religious, to be relaxed and enervated. The English 
humanist is not entirely untrue to his ancient prototype even in 
the faults of which Amiel complains. There is a real relation, as 
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Professor *Butcher points out, between the English idea of the 
gentleman and scholar and the view of the cultivated man that was 
once held in the intensely aristocratic democracy of Athens. 


II 


We should of course remember that though we have been talking 
of ancient humanism and humanists, the word humanist was not 
used until the Renaissance and the word humanism not until a still 
later period. In studying the humanism of the Renaissance the 
significant contrast that we need to note is the one commonly made 
at this time between humanity and divinity. In its essence the 
Renaissance is a protest against the time when there was too much 
divinity and not enough humanity, against the starving and stunt- 
ing of certain sides of man by medieval theology, against a vision 
of the supernatural that imposed a mortal constraint upon his more 
purely human and natural faculties. The models of a full and free 
play of these faculties were sought in the ancient classics, but the 
cult of the ancients soon became itself a superstition, so that a man 
was called a humanist from the mere fact of having received an ini- 
tiation into the ancient’ languages, even though he had little or 
nothing of the doctrine and discipline that the term should imply. 
Very few of the early Italian humanists were really humane. For 
many of them humanism, so far from being a doctrine and discipline, 
was a revolt from all discipline, a wild rebound from the medisval 
extreme into an opposite excess. What predominates in the first 
part of the Renaissance is a movement of emancipation — emanci- 
pation of the senses, of the intellect, and in the northern countries 
of the conscience. It was the first great modern era of expansion, 
the first forward push of individualism. As in all such periods, the 
chief stress is on the broadening of knowledge, and, so far as was 
compatible with the humanistic exclusiveness, of sympathy. The 
men of that time had what Emerson calls a canine appetite for 
knowledge. The ardor with which they broke away from the bonds 
and leading-strings of medieval tradition, the exuberance with 
which they celebrated the healing of the long feud between nature 
and human nature, obscured for a time the need of decorum and 
selection. A writer like * Rabelais, for instance, is neither decorous 
nor select; and so in spite of his great genius would probably have 
seemed to a cultivated ancient barbaric rather than humane. Such 
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a disorderly and undisciplined unfolding of the faculties of the indi- 
vidual, such an over-emphasis on the benefits of liberty as compared 
with the benefits of restraint, brought in its train the evils that are 
peculiar to periods of expansion. There was an increase in anarchical 
self-assertion and self-indulgence that seemed a menace to the very 
existence of society; and so society reacted against the individual 
and an era of expansion was followed by an era of concentration. 
This change took place at different times, and under different cir- 
cumstances, in different countries. In Italy the change coincides 
roughly with the sack of Rome (1527) and the * Council of Trent; in 
France it follows the frightful anarchy of the wars of religion and 
finds political expression in *Henry IV, and literary expression in 
*Malherbe. Of course in so complex a period as the Renaissance 
we must allow for innumerable eddies and cross-currents and for al- 
most any number of individual exceptions. In an age as well as in 
an individual there are generally elements, often important elements, 
that run counter to the main tendency. But if one is not a *German 
doctor who has to prove his “originality,” or a lover of paradox for 
its own sake, it is usually possible to discern the main drift in spite of 
the eddies and counter-currents. 

We may affirm, then, that the main drift of the later Renaissance 
was away from a humanism that favored a free expansion toward 
a humanism that was in the highest degree disciplinary and selective. 
The whole movement was complicated by what is at bottom a dif- 
ferent problem, the need that was felt in France and Italy, at least, 
of protecting society against the individual. One can insist on se- 
lection and discipline without at the same time being so distrustful 
of individualism. Many of the humanists of this period fell into 
hardness and narrowness (in other words, ceased to be humane) 
from over-emphasis on a discipline that was to be imposed from 
without and from above, and on a doctrine that was to be codified 
in a multitude of minute prescriptions. The essence of art, accord- 
ing to that highly astringent genius, *Scaliger, who had a European 
influence on the literary criticism of this age, is electio et fastidium 
sui— selection and fastidiousness toward one’s self (in practice 
Scaliger reserved his fastidiousness for other people). This spirit 
of fastidious selection gained ground until instead of the ae 
Rabelais we have the exclusive Malherbe, until a purism grew up 
that threatened to impoverish men’s ideas and emotions as well as 
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their vocabulary. *Castiglione had said in his treatise on the 
Courtier that there should enter into the make-up of the gentleman 
an element of aloofness and disdain (sprezzatura), a saying that, 
properly interpreted, contains a profound truth. Unfortunately, 
aristocratic aloofness, coupled with fastidious selection and un- 
leavened by broad and sympathetic knowledge, leads straight to the 
attitude that * Voltaire has hit off in his sketch of the noble Venetian 
lord Pococurante — to the type of scholar who would be esteemed, 
not like the man of today by the inclusiveness of his sympathies, but 
by the number of things he had rejected. Pococurante had culti- 
vated sprezzatura with a vengeance, and rejected almost everything 
except a few verses of * Virgil and *Horace. “What a great man 
is this Pococurante!” says the awestricken *Candide; “nothing 
can please him.” 

The contrast between the disciplinary and selective humanism of 
the later Renaissance and the earlier period of expansion should not 
blind us to the underlying unity of aim. Like the ancient humanists 
whom they took as their guides, the men of both periods aimed at 
forming the complete man * (totus, teres atque rotundus). But the 
men of the later period and the *neo-classicists in general hoped to 
attain this completeness not so much by the virtues of expansion 
as by the virtues of concentration. It seemed to them that the men 
of the earlier period had left too much opening for the whims and 
vagaries of the individual; and so they were chiefly concerned with 
making a selection of subjects and establishing a doctrine and 
discipline that should be universal and human. To this end the 
classical doctrine and discipline were to be put into the service of 
the doctrine and discipline of Christianity. This attempt at a 
compromise between the pagan and Christian traditions is visible 
both in Catholic countries in the Jesuit schools, and in Protestant 
countries in the selection of studies that took shape in the old college 
curriculum. No doubt the selection of both divinity and humanity 
that was intended to be representative was inadequate; and no 
doubt the whole compromise between doctrines and disciplines, that 
were in many respects divergent and in some respects hostile, laid 
itself open to the charge of being superficial. The men of the early 
Renaissance had felt more acutely the antagonism between divinity 
as then understood and humanity, and had often taken sides un- 
compromisingly for one or for the other. * Machiavelli accused 
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Christianity of having made the world effeminate, whereas * Luther 
looked on the study of the pagan classics, except within the narrow- 
est bounds, as pernicious. * Calvin execrated Rabelais, and Rabe- 
lais denounced Calvin as an impostor. Yet, after all, the effort to 
make the ancient humanities and arts of expression tributary to 
Christianity was in many respects admirable, and the motto that 
summed it up, * sapiens atque eloquens pietas, might still, if properly 
interpreted, be used to define the purpose of the college. 

A desideratum of scholarship at present is a study of the way 
certain subjects came to be selected as representative and united 
into one discipline with elements that were drawn from religion; we 
need, in short, a more careful history than has yet been written of 
the old college curriculum. Closely connected with this and equally 
needful is a history of the development of the gentleman, going back 
to the work of Castiglione and other Italian treatises on manners in 
the sixteenth century, and making clear especially how the concep- 
tion of the gentleman came to unite with that of the scholar so as to 
form an ideal of which something still survives in England. A 
Castiglione in Italy and a Sir Philip * Sidney in England already 
realize the ideal of the gentleman and scholar, and that with the 
splendid vitality of the Renaissance. But a Scaliger, for all his 
fastidious selection, remains a colossal pedant. In general, it is 
only under French influence that scholarship gets itself disengaged 
from pedantry and acquires urbanity and polish, that the standards 
of the humanist coalesce with those of the man of the world. But it 
is likewise under French influence that the ideal of the gentleman 
and scholar is externalized and conventionalized, until in some of 
the later neo-classic Pococurantes it has degenerated into a mixture 
of snobbishness and superficiality, until what had once been a pro- 
found insight becomes a mere polite prejudice. We must not, how- 
ever, be like the leaders of the great romantic revolt who, in their 
eagerness to get rid of the husk of convention, disregarded also the 
humane aspiration. Even in his worst artificiality, the neo-classicist 
is still related to the ancient humanist by his horror of one-sidedness, 
of all that tends to the atrophy of certain faculties and the hyper- 
trophy of others, by his avoidance of everything thgt is excessive 
and over-emphatic; and, inasmuch as it is hard to be an enthusiast 
and at the same time moderate, by his distrust of enthusiasm. He 
cultivates detachment and freedom from affectation (sprezzatura) 
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and wonders at nothing (nil admirari); whereas the romanticist, 
as all the world knows, is prone to wonder at everything — especially 
at himself and his own genius. In his appearance and behavior, the 
neo-classicist would be true to the general traits of human nature, 
and is even careful to avoid technical and professional terms in his 
writing and conversation. ‘Perfected good-breeding,”’ says Dr. 
* Johnson, “‘consists in having no particular mark of any profession, 
but a general elegance of manners.” (A standard that Dr. Johnson 
himself did not entirely attain.) At the bottom of the whole point 
of view is the fear of specialization. “The true gentleman and 
scholar” *(honnéte homme), says *La Rochefoucauld, “is he who 
does not pride himself on anything.” We may contrast this with a 
maxim that is sometimes heard in the American business world: A 
man who knows two things is damned. In other words, the man of 
that time would rather have been thought superficial than one- 
sided, the man of today would rather be thought one-sided than 
superficial. 


III 


We may perhaps venture to sum up the results of our search for a 
definition of humanism. We have seen that the humanist, as we 
know him historically, moved between an extreme of sympathy and 
an extreme of discipline and selection, and became humane in pro- 
portion as he mediated between these extremes. To state this truth 
more generally, the true mark of excellence in a man, as Pascal puts 
it, is his power to harmonize in himself opposite virtues and to occupy 
all the space between them (tout l’entredeux). By his ability thus 
to unite in himself opposite qualities man shows his humanity, his 
superiority of essence over other animals. Thus Saint * Francois 
de Sales, we are told, united in himself the qualities of the eagle and 
the dove — he was an eagle of gentleness. The historian of Greek 
philosophy we have already quoted remarks on the perfect harmony 
that Socrates had attained between thought and feeling. If we 
compare Socrates in this respect with Rousseau, who said that ‘‘his 
heart and his head did not seem to belong to the same individual,” 
we shall perceive the difference between a sage and a sophist. Man 
is a creature who is foredoomed to one-sidedness, yet who becomes 
humane only in proportion as he triumphs over this fatality of his 
nature, only as he arrives at that measure which comes from temper- 
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ing his virtues, each by its opposite. The aim, as Matthew * Arnold 
has said in the most admirable of his critical phrases, is to see life 
steadily and see it whole; but this is an aim, alas, that no one has 
ever attained completely — not even *Sophocles, to whom Arnold 
applies it. After man has made the simpler adjustments, there are 
other and more difficult adjustments awaiting him beyond, and the 
goal is, in a sense, infinitely remote. 

For most practical purposes, the law of measure is the supreme 
law of life, because it bounds and includes all other laws. It was 
doubtless the perception of this fact that led the most eminent per- 
sonality of the Far East, *Gautama Buddha, to proclaim in the open- 
ing sentence of his first sermon that extremes are barbarous. But 
India as a whole failed to learn the lesson. Greece is perhaps the 
most humane of countries, because it not only formulated clearly 
the law of measure (“nothing too much”), but also perceived the 
avenging nemesis that overtakes every form of insolent excess 
(jBpts) or violation of this law. 

Of course, even in Greece any effective insight into the law of 
measure was confined to a minority, though at times a large minor- 
ity. The majority at any particular instant in Greece or elsewhere 
is almost sure to be unsound, and unsound because it is one-sided. 
We may borrow a homely illustration from the theory of commer- 
cial crises. A minority of men may be prudent and temper their 
enterprise with discretion, but the majority is sure to over-trade, and 
so unless restrained by the prudent few will finally bring on them- 
selves the nemesis of a panic. The excess from which Greek civili- 
zation suffered should be of special interest, because it is plain that 
so humane a people could not have failed to make any of the ordinary 
adjustments. Without attempting to treat fully so difficult a topic, 
we may say that Greece, having lost its traditional standards through 
the growth of intellectual skepticism, fell into a dangerous and 
excessive mobility of mind because of its failure to develop new 
standards that would unify its life and impose a discipline upon the 
individual. It failed, in short, to mediate between unity and 
diversity, or, as the philosophers express it, between the absolute 
and the relative. The wisest Greek thinkers, notably Socrates and 
Plato, saw the problem and sought a solution; but by putting Soc- 
rates to death Athens made plain that it was unable to distinguish 
between its sages and its sophists. 
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There is the One, says Plato, and there is the Many. “Show me 
the man who can combine the One with the Many and I will follow 
in his footsteps, even as in those of a God.” To harmonize the One 
with the Many, this is indeed a difficult adjustment, perhaps the 
most difficult of all, and so important, withal, that nations have 
perished from their failure to achieve it. Ancient India was de- 
voured by a too overpowering sense of the One. The failure of 
Greece, on the other hand, to attain to this restraining sense of unity 
led at last to the pernicious pliancy of the “hungry Greekling,”’ 
whose picture *Juvenal has drawn. 

The present time in its loss of traditional standards is not without 
analogy to the Athens of the Periclean age; and so it is not sur- 
prising, perhaps, that we should see a refurbishing of the old sophis- 
tries. The so-called humanism of a writer like Mr. F. C. S. Schiller 
has in it something of the intellectual impressionism of a *Pro- 
tagoras. Like the ancient sophist, the pragmatist would forego the 
discipline of a central standard, and make of the individual man 
and his thoughts and feelings the measure of all things. ‘‘Why may 
not the advancing front of experience,” says Professor James, 
“carrying its imminent satisfaction and dissatisfaction, cut against 
the black inane, as the luminous orb of the moon cuts against the 
black abyss?” But the sun and moon and stars have their pre- 
ordained courses, and do not dare, as the old Pythagoreans said, to 
transgress their numbers. To make Professor *James’s metaphor 
just, the moon would need to deny its allegiance to the central unity, 
and wander off by itself on an impressionistic journey of exploration 
through space. It is doubtless better to be a pragmatist than to 
devote one’s self to embracing the cloud *Junos of *Hegelian 
metaphysics. But that persons who have developed such an ex- 
treme sense of the otherwiseness of things as Professor James and 
his school should be called humanists — this we may seriously doubt. 
There would seem to be nothing less humane — or humanistic — 
than pluralism pushed to this excess, unless it be monism pushed 
to a similar extremity. 

The human mind, if it is to keep its sanity, must maintain the 
nicest balance between unity and plurality. There are moments 
when it should have the sense of communion with absolute being, 
and of the obligation to higher standards than this insight brings; 
other moments when it should see itself as but a passing phase of the 
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everlasting flux and relativity of nature; moments when, with 
* Emerson, it should feel itself “alone with the gods alone”; and 
moments when, with * Sainte-Beuve, it should look upon itself as 
only the “most fugitive of illusions in the bosom of the infinite 
illusion.” If man’s nobility lies in his kinship to the One, he is at 
the same time a phenomenon among other phenomena, and only 
at his risk and peril neglects his phenomenal self. The humane 
poise of his faculties suffers equally from an excess of naturalism 
and an excess of supernaturalism. We have seen how the Renais- 
sance protested against the supernaturalist excess of the Middle 
Ages, against a one-sidedness that widened unduly the gap between 
nature and human nature. Since that time the world has been 
tending to the opposite extreme; not content with establishing a 
better harmony between nature and human nature, it would close 
up the gap entirely. Man, according to the celebrated dictum of 
* Spinoza, is not in nature as one empire in another empire, but as 
a part in a whole. Important faculties that the supernaturalist 
allowed to decay the naturalist has cultivated, but other faculties, 
especially those relating to the contemplative life, are becoming 
atrophied through long disuse. Man has gained immensely in his 
grasp on facts, but in the meanwhile has become so immersed in 
their multiplicity as to lose that vision of the One by which his lower 
self was once overawed and restrained. ‘‘There are two laws dis- 
crete,” as Emerson says in his memorable lines; and since we cannot 
reconcile the “Law for man” and the “Law for thing,” he would 
have us preserve our sense of each separately, and maintain a sort of 
“double consciousness,” a “public” and a “private” nature; and 
he adds in a curious image that a man must ride alternately on the 
horses of these two natures, “‘as the equestrians in the circus throw 
themselves nimbly from horse to horse, or plant one foot on the 
back of one and the other foot on the back of the other.” 

There is, perhaps, too much of this spiritual circus-riding in 
Emerson. Unity and plurality appear too often in his work, not as 
reconciled opposites, but as clashing antinomies. He is too satisfied 
with saying about half the time that everything is like everything 
else, and the rest of the time that everything is different from every- 
thing else. And so his genius has elevation and serenity, indeed, 
but at the same time a disquieting vagueness and lack of grip in 
dealing with particulars. Yet Emerson remains an important wit- 
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ness to certain truths of the spirit in an age of scientific materialism. 
His judgment of his own time is likely to be definitive: 


“Things are in the saddle 
And ride mankind.” 


Man himself and the products of his spirit, language, and literature, 
are treated not as having a law of their own, but as things; as en- 
tirely subject to the same methods that have won for science such 
triumphs over phenomenal nature. The president of a congress 
of anthropologists recently chose as a motto for his annual address 
the humanistic maxim: ‘The proper study of mankind is man”; 
and no one, probably, was conscious of any incongruity. At this 
rate, we may soon see set up as a type of the true humanist the 
Chicago professor who recently spent a year in collecting cats’- 
cradles on the Congo. 

The humanities need to be defended today against the encroach- 
ments of physical science, as they once needed to be against the 
encroachments of theology. But first we must keep a promise al- 
ready made, and in the following essay try to trace from its origins 
that great naturalistic and humanitarian movement which is not 
only taking the place of the humanistic point of view, but actually 
rendering it unintelligible for the men of the present generation. 


THE DANGERS OF OBEDIENCE! 
HAROLD J. LASKI 


Haro J. Lasxt, who is professor of political science at the Univer- 
sity of London, has been aptly characterized as one of the most bril- 
liant of English students of politics. Before going to London, Pro- 
fessor Laski had taught for several years at McGill University and at 
Harvard. He is very popular with his students, who assert that 
“everything he says a teacher should be, he is.” He is vice-chairman 
of the British Institute of Adult Education and a member of the coun- 
cil of the Institute of Public Administration. Among his well-known 
books are The Problem of Sovereignty (1917), Authority in the Modern 
State (1919), A Grammar of Politics. He is also a frequent contribu- 
tor to leading American journals and magazines. 

“The Dangers of Obedience” is excellent as to thought, structure, 
and felicity of expression. Before reading the article as a whole, 
read carefully the last paragraph. ‘This is a concise epitome of the 
thought. State in a sentence each the contribution of each division 
to the whole article. Examine the structure of paragraphs 3, 4, and 
5. Can you characterize the author’s style? Observe recurrent 
sentences in which, with slight variations as in a musical composi- 
tion, the author repeats his theme. Take, for example, “A healthy 
loyalty is not passive and complacent, but active and critical.” 
Find other statements of the theme. Should you say that this arti- 
cle is a timely challenge to worthy citizenship? 


I 


STATIONARY societies, Sir Henry * Maine has said, are distinguished 
from progressive by the degree to which they are bound down by 
traditional codes of behavior. The savage dare not break the cake 
of custom; and cases have been known in which the quite accidental 
infringement of some sacred taboo has been followed by the death 
from terror of the hapless offender. Western civilization, however, 
owes its main triumphs to its habit of experimenting with taboos. 
It owes its discoveries to men who, in some special realm, have been 
deliberately skeptical about its orthodoxies. The preservation of 
avenues through which originality may flow is the condition upon 
which our well-being depends. For a variety of causes, of which the 


1 From The Dangers of Obedience and Other Essays, by Harold J. Laski, published 
by Harper & Brothers. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
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application of science to the conquest of nature is the most impor- 
tant, has made ours an ever-changing environment. We have con- 
stantly to adapt ourselves to novelty. Our habits are invaded by 
novelty which compels their adjustment to a new perspective. To 
keep an open mind, to be dubious about whatever tradition may 
insist upon as absolute, to insist that our private experience is of 
importance in determining social values — these are qualities upon 
which the prospect of a full life depends. Once men suspect the 
value of originality they suppress it; and the consequence of sup- 
pression is the stationary society, with its dull uniformity, in which 
all sense of individuality is lost. 

Yet there is a growing habit among us of looking with doubt upon 
those who desert the beaten track. Babbitt is kind; and we live 
increasingly a life in which conventional uniformities of conduct 
can be deserted only with danger. There are ideas everyone is ex- 
pected to hold. There are books everyone is expected to praise. 
There are ways of life which correspond to every grade of income. 
At one level, the gramophone is a necessary index to respectability. 
At another, we demand a drawing-room in which unwanted visitors 
may be received at stated intervals. At another level still a motor 
car is essential if we are to win the respect of our neighbors. No 
poor man but will be condemned for reckless extravagance if he 
collects books or pictures. No millionaire but will be charged with 
avarice unless he buys * Rembrandts or endows universities. 

To deviate from the norm is to risk the mark of Cain. It is 
disloyalty to clan or creed, to state or class. An Englishman must 
not doubt the necessity of British naval supremacy. A Frenchman 
must assert that the occupation of the Rhineland is the clue to 
European well-being. An American has no right to skepticism 
about the Constitution or the Monroe Doctrine. Obedience, in- 
deed, to certain expected canons of behavior has become the con- 
dition of material well-being. Universities search for safe professors. 
Banks desire governors who admit no doubts upon the gold standard. 
Churches are distressed by priests who show less interest in efficient 
administration than in Christianity. Divergence from the beaten 
track has become permissible only to those whose genius can no 
longer be denied; and, even then, we less welcome the divergence 
than accept it as the price of a divine madness. We are the slaves 
of custom, and we have begun to hug our chains. 
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For unwonted opinion or behavior is dangerous. It shocks men 
out of their accustomed grooves. It leads to the examination of 
basic principle, and that, in its turn, to the sense that contemporary 
institutions are not inevitable or final institutions. It is felt, ac- 
cordingly, that the lines of conformity must be rigorously drawn; 
to depart from them is to outrage the conscience of our fellows. 
Lawyers were horrified when Mr. Roosevelt demanded the recall of 
judges, though nothing is more necessary than a remaking of the 
legal system. Baptists were enraged when children heard of 
* Darwinism; though it showed a sorry confidence in the rightness 
of their own creed to fear that the timid suggestions of a school- 
teacher might jeopardize its safety. Italian Fascists will not toler- 
ate skepticism about * Mussolini; and Bolshevists will not permit 
deviation from the orthodoxy of Karl * Marx. Broadly speaking, 
it is necessary for the business man to insist that socialism is the in- 
evitable creed of the unsuccessful; and most Catholics condemn 
birth-control passionately without even an examination of its pos- 
sibilities. We live in such terror of the new or the unexpected that 
to welcome them is regarded as proof of original sin. 

We demand from men that they should follow the herd; we sus- 
pect them if they express doubts of the tradition. We choose as 
governors available men; which means that we deliberately prefer 
those who have not displayed a skepticism of convention. No 
English statesman could continue to lead his party if he announced 
a doubt of the virtues of monarchical government. No American 
candidate for the presidency could, without certainty of defeat, 
explain that he disliked the presidential system. A bishop who pro- 
posed experiment with Judge * Lindsey’s heresies could not long 
remain within the folds of his Church. It is, of course, true that in 
realms where no social consequence seems likely to follow from a 
new outlook it is permitted as an amiable weakness; but let it once 
touch a vested interest and penalties immediately follow. American 
Protestantism is horrified at the Bolshevist persecution of religion; 
but no small part of its adherents display the same frame of mind 
when they conclude that Mr. Smith’s Catholicism ought to debar 
him from the presidency. The demand seems to grow that people 
shall not diverge from certain accepted habits. There is constant 
assimilation to the type bred by the acceptance of those habits. 
And the greater the assimilation, the more monstrous do deviations 
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from the type become. The punishments, accordingly, that they 
involve, at the point where they imply social significance, seem defi- 
nitely to increase in severity. 

* Sacco and Vanzetti were punished not for the murder they 
denied, but for the anarchism they professed. We have replaced 
the medieval intolerance of religious by intolerance of political and 
economic creeds. The state has become in sober fact * Leviathan; 
and millions of men and women accept its decisions without scrutiny 
as obliging them merely because of the source from which they 
emanate. Our danger, indeed, is that the conventional is becoming 
the infallible. We do not experiment with ourselves. We check 
our impulses at their birth lest they involve us in departures from 
the norm. We preach incessantly that we are not responsible for 
the acts of governments which live by our consent. Lynching in the 
South, a massacre at * Amritsar, the martyrdom of * Mooney, the 
hapless fate of those whom the new-fangled European dictatorships 
destroy — these move us comparatively little, and, at best, to a 
passing verbal protest. An acceptance of injustice to others is the 
price we pay, and are prepared to pay, for our own safety. We have 
an inner sense that, were we to protest, the tale of tragedy might be 
told also of ourselves; and we repress instinctive sympathy with those 
who suffer because our neighbors do likewise. Yet silence is ac- 
quiescence; and a failure to protest against injustice only makes us 
the less vigilant against invasion of our freedom. 


II 


For freedom means self-expression, and the secret of freedom is 
courage. No man ever remains free who acquiesces in what he 
knows to be wrong. His business as a citizen is to act upon the in- 
structed judgment of his conscience. He may be mistaken; but he 
ought ceaselessly to be aware that the act he opposes is, after all, 
no more than the opinion of men who, like himself, are also fallible. 
The business of government is to satisfy the rational desires of citi- 
zens or, at the least, to make possible such satisfaction; and nothing 
is more likely to prevent the fulfilment of its purpose than silent ac- 
quiescence in the prohibition of such desires. Whenever men are 
silent in the face of a refusal to hear the burden of their experience 
it is always assumed by powerful interests that they are, in fact, 
silent because they have nothing to say.” Not only does the habit 
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of acquiescence transform the citizen into an inert recipient of or- 
ders whom it is difficult to rouse from lethargy; it also persuades a 
government that it has only to show a bold front to secure acceptance 
of any commands it chooses to impose. Before attitudes such as 
these liberty has no chance of survival; for the eternal vigilance 
which is its necessary price is then wanting. 

We cannot, in matters of social constitution, too often insist that 
there is no finality about our present arrangements. Most of the 
principles we cherish as fundamental have seemed immoral or mon- 
strous at some time or place. Property, marriage, religion, educa- 
tion, our views upon each of these have changed often enough in the 
course of history, and they will change again. The business of us 
who have experience of their operation is to report the burden of 
that experience; there can be no wise legislation except upon the 
basis of the widest induction it is open to usto make. For the laws 
under which we live are someone’s induction. They represent a, re- 
sponse to someone’s interpretation of social needs. If what they do 
contradicts our experience and our needs, it is simple folly to assume 
their necessary wisdom and take it for granted that we are wrong. 
For not only does all new truth somewhere begin in a minority of 
one; the courage of one man who insists upon social inadequacy 
heartens others to make articulate their burden of experience as 
well. It stimulates the sleeping sense of civic obligation. It leads 
to a sense in those who have been content with passivity, that active- 
minded obligation may, even though it involve discomfort, not neces- 
sarily be dishonorable. “Those are always most truly citizens who 
insist upon bringing back our rulers to a realization of the conditions 
upon which their power is held.* 

This, let it be added, is more than ever necessary in the great 
state. The scale of life today is so vast that individual experience 
is lost unless it is clamantly articulate about its wants. It is, more- 
over, a world in which the supporters of conventional morality are 
anxious at all costs to legislate against the diversities of which they 
disapprove. These they view as sin; and they seek to clothe the 
old * Calvinist dictatorship in new terminology in order to enjoy the 
luxury of suppression. The books we are to read, the plays we are 
to see, the pictures to be exhibited, all these must be molded in the 
pattern of which they approve. Taboos built on their clamant ex- 
pression of what they desire never cease to proliferate. And every 
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time they are successful, their appetite grows for power. Mr, 
* Comstock began in a humble way; but he ended by sweeping a, 
continent into his vision. Sir William Joynson-Hicks now pro- 
nounces with confidence his judgment upon every subject from the 
proper closing hours of night clubs to the governmental limits with- 
in which the Anglican Church may live a life of its own. Their im- 
pudence is the measure of our futility. Their self-expression is pur- 
chased by the suppression of ours. 

That, indeed, is the invariable nature of power. The law of its 
being is to hate the process of rational examination. It will not, 
unless it must, brook criticism of its pronouncements. It assumes 
the coincidence of its private will with the public good. And it 
evokes everywhere imitation. Mussolini takes a leaf out of Lenin’s 
book. Italian acquiescence in the suppression of freedom persuades 
Spain to similar action. The European continent today is scattered 
with petty tyrannies each one of which has built itself upon the cit- 
izen’s conviction that he has no alternative save helplessly to obey 
the commands he receives. All over the world little groups of ac- 
tive-minded men run to the state to urge that some particular con- 
vention be made binding upon us all, or to prohibit some particular 
experiment which, a generation from now, may well become a nor- 
mal habit of everyday life. And the world runs to meet its chains 
because the citizen is too afraid to venture out of the little private 
corner in which he is buried. He does not seem to know that the 
power to insist upon his freedom lies in his own hands. He is power- 
less because he is unconscious of his power. 

So great is the decline of liberty, by reason of this acquiescence, 
that the citizen today is notable who protests against injustice. 
He is not only notable, but even bizarre; we tend to wonder that he 
has so little to do that he must interfere in public concerns. When 
Professor Chafee ventured to defend the rights of Americans to 
freedom of speech there were Harvard alumni anxious for his re- 
moval from the university. When Professor Frankfurter expressed 
his doubts about the guilt of Sacco and Vanzetti powerful interests 
were not slow to whisper that he must have received a price for his 
forthrightness. We expect the statesman, the millionaire, the sol- 
dier to announce what organization of life is to be imposed; but 
when the ordinary citizen speaks we are either amazed at his courage 
or indignant at hisintrusion. Yet, after all it is the ordinary citizen 
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who is most likely to be affected by the imposition of other men’s 
experience. The government of today defines with increasing pre- 
cision the contours of the life he may lead. Unless he is prepared to 
announce his judgment upon their decision, to concert with others 
some corporate insistence upon his views, the life permitted him 
may well become one long frustration of his personal desires. 

Nor must we forget the unnecessary pain that results from our 
unwillingness to engage in public adventure. The indifference of 
American citizens has meant that Mooney has languished in jail 
for sixteen years; the indifference of English citizens has meant 
eighteen grim years of imprisonment for that Oscar Slater whom the 
Scottish Courts have recently pronounced not guilty of the crime 
for which he suffered. An unwillingness on our part to confront 
with frankness the issues of sex means innumerable unhappy lives 
that might otherwise have been fruitful. Our acquiescence in an 
eighteenth-century view of freedom of contract enables the American 
courts to deprive of essential leisure thousands of working men who 
might, otherwise, share in the gain as well as in the toil of living. 
Our refusal to believe that foreign affairs are our business not less 
than that of the men who sit in Washington and Westminster may 
well send the next generation, as it sent the last, to die on the battle- 
field. Yet, civilization means, above all, an unwillingness to inflict 
unnecessary pain. Within the ambit of that definition, those of us 
who heedlessly accept the commands of authority cannot yet claim 
to be civilized men. 


III 


It is said that the individual is powerless; it is merely to embrace 
one inadequacy for another to seek to pit himself against the state. 
But that is an exaggeration of the power of authority which it is 
urgent to deny at the outset. * Luther pitted himself against the 
serried majesty of Rome, and, whatever the price he had to pay, at 
least he found a larger freedom outside. Francis * Place, almost 
alone, won for English workingmen the right to combine for self- 
protection against a hostile government and an indifferent House of 
Commons. Samuel *Plimsoll, by a persistent refusal to be silent, 
won for sailors a protection against maritime disaster which is per- 
haps their most valuable safeguard. William Lloyd * Garrison 
may have been stoned by Boston mobs, and the good and great 
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may have been shocked by his intransigence; but he lit a flame in 
the hearts of thousands who later made possible the victory of eman- 
cipation. The very nature, indeed, of social organization may give 
us assurance that our protest need never be single. The injustice 
we lament, the command we deny, others experience also as lamen- 
table or unjustified. They wait, often enough, for a lead; and when 
we refuse to act by some inner fear of failure, we leave them to ac- 
cept defeat. And, by so leaving them, we reinforce the authority of 
those whose exercise of it appears to us unjust. ` Our lack of courage 
makes the next effort of protest more difficult to undertake. 

We should, moreover, remember that one thing authority fears 
to encounter is the insistent conscience of its opponents. * Modern 
governments are doubtless more powerful than at any period in the 
history of the world; but they are still dependent for that power on 
their willingness to obey the decent opinion of their subjects. Presi- 
dent Masaryk showed in Czechoslovakia what a persistent deter- 
mination to be free can effect. Arthur * Griffiths and Michael 
* Collins showed plainly enough that there is a limit to the coercion 
a government may employ against men who are conscious of fight- 
ing for a great destiny. The women suffragists in England fought 
for eight years against a government deaf to the power of rational 
argument; and their willingness to pay the penalties of illegal con- 
duct rather than acquiesce in their exclusion from effective citizen- 
ship was the major factor in the victory of their cause. Those who 
refused obedience to the Military Service Acts were able, in the last 
war, to exemplify the powerlessness of the state. Convinced of the 
iniquity of war, they claimed the right to be absolved from direct 
contact with it; and it is important that both in England and Amer- 
ica the Quakers should have received express exemption from that 
contact. That is the tacit admission that where the state conflicts 
with another group there are occasions when the state will find it 
wise to forego the claim of paramopntcy. And, here again, the real 
fact involved is that of consent. No state can act in the face of 
considerable opposition from its citizens, if the latter are deeply and 
conscientiously moved by the issue in dispute. No American gov- 
ernment can hope to enforce Prohibition merely by multiplying the 
agencies of pressure and penalization; it will succeed only as men are 
convinced that its objective is worthy of their allegiance. No state 
will venture in practice to transcend the consciences it encounters 
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in any vital sphere. Acts of authority are always limited by their 
power to command the moral support of thinking men. 

It is important to remember that governments are not always suc- 
cessful, simply because it is urgent to recollect that they are not al- 
ways right. There is, that is to say, not only no certainty that they 
will succeed; there is even no certainty that they ought to succeed. 
The only ground for.obedience to the state is where its purpose is 
morally superior to that of its opponents.” The only ground upon 
which the citizen can give or be asked to give his support for the 
state is upon the conviction that what it is aiming at is, in each par- 
ticular action, good: We should not support a given state because 
the ideal state is patterned upon * Utopia. We should not even 
support a given state because its intentions are sincere.” A catalogue 
of the actions of states undertaken from the highest possible mo- 
tives could easily be made a list of errors now regarded as monstrous. 
No sincerity of purpose ever excludes the possibility of conduct for 
which no excuse can seriously be made. * Calvin was completely 
sincere when he burned * Servetus. The Inquisition served the 
highest motives when it imprisoned * Galileo. George III was un- 
questionably sincere in his opposition to the American colonies and 
to Catholic Emancipation. In politics, at any rate, it is not only 
necessary to will what is right, but also to know what it is right to 
will. It is a nice question whether more harm than good has not 
been done by governments who have been left unopposed because it 
has been conjectured that they were doing their best. The most 
passionate conviction of rightness is never a proof that we are not 
mistaken. 

Nor can it be truly said that governments are usually right be- 
cause they command the service of experts, while the common man 
has but a limited knowledge at his command. For it is in the first 
place essential to realize that, however expert may be the basis of 
the decision, this does not compensate for an inability to convince 
the common man of its validity. To override the judgment of the 
hostile and the doubtful is, in the end, to convince them that the 
labor of thought is not worth the effort. And it must be remembered 
that all experts are in matters of social action liable to the gravest 
defects. They are specialists in a particular theme; and because they 
are expert therein, they tend to overestimate its importance. No 
general can ever be entrusted with the function of delimiting strate- 
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gic frontiers; no admiral could safely be left to draw up a naval 
program. An expert, moreover, always tends to underestimate the 
importance of converting people to his point of view. He is so con- 
vinced that his principle is right that he rarely considers the price 
which may have to be paid for its administration, the possibility 
that its principle might well be lost in the strain of applying it. 
Only the need to consider the necessity of consent prevents an ex- 
pert from becoming a tyrant. We wisely leave amateur politicians 
to control the expert that the latter may learn the limits of public 
patience. 

It is said, again, that to ask the citizen to become a pioneer is to 
ask him to embark upon adventures doomed, almost inevitably, 
to fail. Aman, it is argued, who can school himself into acquiescence 
with things as they are will have, on the whole, a not unhappy life; 
but one who seeks to protest against injustice, or to work for the 
acceptance of truths rejected by the powers that be, embarks upon 
a voyage where he can be certain that his ship will be wrecked. 
The authority of existing interests is so strong that it is folly to rebel 
against their compulsion. The price of rebellion is martyrdom, and 
not even martyrdom has any assurance of ultimate reward. Social 
problems, we are told, must be seen in reasonable proportion. We 
have our own happiness to achieve; we are not, in any case, our 
brother’s keeper. What profit does a man have who sets himself up 
for * Athanasius? It is rare that his powers are equal to his self- 
appointed task. He will earn only bitterness and disappointment 
from effort of which the world is careless or hostile. Those whom he 
loves will, only too often, pay the price of his sacrifice to his con- 
science. His spiritual urgency will, to the generality, seem no more 
than a special form of egotism or stubbornness. Humanity, in 
history, has always crucified its pioneers. 

The plea for inertia is always a powerful one. It enables us to 
plow our little furrow without an impending sense of contingent 
disaster. It saves us from the grim need to revise habits it is always 
dangerous to examine and, sometimes, fatal to destroy. Yet it can 
be said with certainty that the price of inertia is always, in the long 
run, the loss of a civic sense in the multitude. Men who insist that 
some particular injustice is not their responsibility sooner or later 
become unable to resent any injustice. Tyranny depends upon 
nothing so much as the lethargy of a people. Autocracy is born 
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above all of the experience that it need not expect active resentment 
against injustice. This is the inner truth of *Thoreau’s famous sen- 
tence that “under a government which imprisons any unjustly, the 
true place for a just man is also a prison.” For unless he is insist- 
ently protestant, his acquiescence in the injustice is assumed. His 
silence makes him in fact the jailer; and the powers that be rely on 
him because they know that the inert acceptance he has displayed 
in the past is a proof that his conscience is dead. The bad employer, 
the savage justice, the corrupt statesman, these exercise their au- 
thority only because they have not been challenged in the past. 
Let that challenge once be made forthrightly and, where one man 
has been bold, a thousand are prepared to follow him. And where a 
thousand are prepared to follow, those whose profession is the doing 
of wrong think twice before they act. A people attentive to the con- 
fines within which power must act have alone the prospect of freedom. 
The unjust only prevail because they are never guilty of inertia. 


IV 


It is objected that this is a doctrine of anarchy. If men are to 
disobey because they disbelieve, there is, it is said, an end of social 
peace; and in a period of violence it is never justice that triumphs. 
To argue, therefore, that a man must act upon the dictates of his 
conscience, to insist that there are times when the law may be rightly 
disregarded, is to attack the foundations of public well-being. We 
must approach the state in fear and trembling. We must rememker 
that its habits, its traditions, its purposes are born of the inherited 
wisdom of the past. Who are we, it is said, with what * Burke 
called “our little stock of reason,” to pit our judgment against the 
immense induction for which it stands? 

The argument has the appearance of power; but, in fact, it is 
wholly void of substance. The present conditions are not just 
merely because they are the present conditions; they are just to the 
degree that justice is inherent in them. An American would not 
condemn Washington for 1776; few Frenchmen would doubt the 
justice of 1789; fewer Englishmen would deny the common sense 
of 1688. But Washington and all other revolutionaries have had, 
at some moment, to make the decision to disobey; and the decision 
has involved the judgment that their view of the future must be 
pitted against that for which traditional authority has declared. 
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Obviously enough, we must make our protest proportionate to the 
event. We need not march out with machine guns because the 
income-tax inspector has assessed us wrongly. But if the state to 
which we are reduced is that of the French peasant in 1789, or the 
* Russian peasant in 1917, it is difficult to see why the wisdom of 
our ancestors should be dignified by the name of wisdom. Social 
peace need not be invaded for minutie; but social peace may well 
be purchased at too high a price. Order may be disturbed; but 
there are kinds of order which are closely akin to death. 

Government is necessary enough in all conscience; but there must 
be limits to its empire. It is not enough within a social system to 
proclaim the supreme desirability of peace until we are satisfied 
with the purposes for which peace is made. And because the in- 
dividual is so small, the power of government so vast, we may be 
certain enough that, in general, organized disobedience is always the 
price of injustice. Men do not revolt until wrong has driven them 
to revolt. They are not the prey of agitators unless they have so 
suffered that the agitator’s message transcends for them all other 
considerations. The danger of anarchy, in a word, is born only when 
a body of men has come to feel that some wrong imposed upon them 
has become unendurable. 

It is futile, moreover, to argue that there is no longer unendurable 
wrong. The supreme instance may clothe itself in the humblest 
garb. It may appear, as with * Dreyfus, in the garb of an army 
officer falsely accused of espionage; or, as with Francisco *Ferrer, in 
the person of a humble school teacher falsely condemned for treason. 
Our business when we meet such wrong is to challenge it lest author- 
ity be victorious over justice. For the price of our freedom is an 
ultimate courage to resist. We owe no state or church a blind or 
unreasoning obedience. We owe it only the utmost insight of which 
our judgment is capable. No state is ever securely founded save in 
the consciences of its citizens. No state, indeed, has ever a better 
safeguard against error than respect for those consciences. To 
treat them as trivial, to regard activity built upon them as moral 
wrong, is to injure itself far more than it can be injured by them. 
To know that they have quality of spirit enough to insist upon the 
lesson inherent for them in their experience of life is already some 
justification of its effort. To suppress that spirit is to deny its 
own purpose. Thereby it lends itself not to the enlargement of per- 
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sonality, but to its suppression. That, after all, is the ultimate 
crime in the historic record. 

For no government can, in the long run, ever find an adequate 
substitute for the individual exercise of active minds. However 
wide the ambit of its experience, it is never so wide as the totality 
of civic experience. However well-intentioned, it is always liable, 
from the necessary limitations of all authority, to error and mis- 
judgment. Its quality, in the end, is never at a higher level than 
the quality of the humblest of its citizens. Once it postpones con- 
sideration of some judgment he makes, it postpones also the increase 
of its own quality. For to suppress individuality is to diminish it; 
and the outcome of continuous diminution is the slave-mind. 
States have perished in history not because they could not conceive 
great ends, but because their passion for uniformity has deprived 
them of the instruments necessary to carry out those ends. High 
purposes in any community require citizens high-minded enough to 
appreciate them; and men who have been modelled to a pattern 
are incapable of intellectual stature. Men whose minds have been 
put in fetters cannot exert that energy of the soul which is the mo- 
tive power of great achievement. 


v 


If all the laws of social organization were as patently reasonable 
as those of arithmetic, it would not, perhaps, be necessary to plead 
for tolerance. But no honesty is possible in matters of social con- 
stitution unless we begin by admitting that no faith is really possible 
in the realm of politics without a large margin of doubt. There is 
hardly a single certitude in the past which a wider and deeper ex- 
perience has not rendered untenable. There is not a single certi- 
tude today which will not, to the future, appear meager and inade- 
quate. Implacable hostility by government to diversity of opinion 
is simply the prevention of rational judgment. *Sacco and Van- 
zetti did not cease to be anarchists because anarchy was penalized; 
the government of Russia before 1917 did not destroy the * Bol- 
shevists by sending them to Siberia. Ideas however foolish, pro- 
grams however extreme, are always born of some want which their 
exponents are seeking to satisfy. To penalize the ideas and the pro- 
grams does not stifle the wants. Either it drives them underground 
or provokes them into rebellion. A government which encounters 
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bad ideas — even more, a government which provokes rebellion 
has, almost always, reason to look into its own conscience. For its 
business is response to the felt wants of men, and their disobedience 
to it is the measure of its failure. 

This warning was never more needed than in our time. Power 
tends increasingly to be concentrated in a few hands. A standard- 
ized machine-technology degrades the craftsman more and more to a 
man who fulfils a purely repetitive routine. The press, education, 
the discipline of political parties remove increasingly from circum- 
ference to center the responsibility for thought. In Russia we have 
the spectacle of a dominant party which seeks to impress a particu- 
lar creed upon every aspect of the life it controls; and a generation 
is rapidly coming to manhood there which will have heard of no 
other. The same is true in only slightly less degree of Italy and of 
Spain. There government arrogates to itself the character of in- 
fallibility, and a doctrine born of a particular occasion is made a 
universal of which doubt is not permitted. Yet it is obvious enough 
that truth cannot be stabilized in this fashion. Not even * Marx 
exhausted the possibility that new truth may await us in the realm 
of social ideas. 

Russia, Italy, and Spain, indged, are only extreme instances of an 
attitude which other states are seeking to enforce less directly and 
with a subtler power of permeation. Industrial standardization 
seeks to make men live increasingly within the ambit of patterns it 
finds most economically serviceable; and the cost of that search is 
the standardized mind. Like Russian communism, it develops its 
protective legend. Most American business men seriously believe 
that America has attained the ideal of free competition; all English 
business men with adequate incomes insist that the career is open 
to the talented. Each sedulously preaches that failure is inherent 
in the individual; and a new Calvinism arises in whieh poverty is 
equated with moral fault. This has become very largely the re- 
ligion of the Western World; and because it is the gospel of the suc- 
cessful man, it is preached in school and newspaper until doubt of 
its truth seems to the majority like doubt of the multiplication 
table. At that stage, doubt itself becomes an index either to in- 
sanity or bad character. To ask a man in a court of law today if he 
is a socialist is to suggest to the Judge and jury that he is incapable 
of good citizenship. He must be prepared to accept * Leviathan 
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at Leviathan’s own estimate if he wishes for the approval of his 
fellows. 

That road lies stagnation, and the consequence of stagnation in 
ideas is always the decay of freedom. It is extraordinary enough 
that in the twentieth century it should be necessary to restate the 
case for freedom. Generation by generation, in religion, politics, 
science, the arts, men have had manifold experience of the disaster 
consequent upon suppression of the human spirit. Age by age they 
have been re-taught that nothing ultimately matters save main- 
tenance of the conditions which make for the emancipation of per- 
sonality. Our business, if we desire to live a life not utterly devoid 
of meaning and significance, is to accept nothing which contradicts 
our basic experience merely because it comes to us from tradition or 
convention or authority. It may well be that we shall be wrong; 
but our self-expression is thwarted at the root unless the certainties 
we are asked to accept coincide with the certainties we experience. 
‘That is why the condition of freedom in any state is always a wide- 

spread and consistent skepticism of the canons upon which power 

insists. To doubt is to examine and, with distinguished minds, 
to examine is to discover. But it is not merely for the value of the 
new truth that may emerge that we urge the importance of skepti- 
cism. The meek do not inherit the earth unless they are prepared 
to fight for their meekness. Justice does not come to reign unless 
those who care for its coming are prepared to insist upon its value. 
Certainly every acquiescence in contradiction of the lesson life has 
taught us is a deliberate postponement of its opportunity; every 
acceptance of that against which our soul cries out makes it easier 
upon another occasion to stifle that cry. We need freedom to be 
ourselves. But we can be free only as we insist upon freedom. 
No other person’s creed can have validity for us save as it expresses 
the exigencies of our own life. 

Because we share, that is, in a collective experience, we are not 
effortlessly assured of individual salvation. We do our duty by 
examination, not by submission, by zeal for truth, not enthusiasm 
for uniformity. Nothing can ever entitle us, as free spiritual beings, 
to merge our lives into the common life, to disown our personality, 
and accept standards which, within ourselves, we know to be worth- 
less. A healthy loyalty is not passive and complacent, but active 
and critical. If it finds ground for attack, it must occupy that 
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ground. For all obedience that has the right to regard itself as 
ethical is built upon a conscious agreement with the purpose we en- 
counter. Anything else is a betrayal of ourselves; and when we sur- 
render the truth we see, by that betrayal we betray also the future 
of civilization. For the triumphs of a free conscience are the land- 
marks on the road to the ideal. 
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Stuart P. SHerman (1881-1926), editor and author, was for some 
time professor in the University of Illinois. He was also literary 
editor for the New York Herald Tribune. He has edited a large num- 
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The following article deals with one aspect of a far-reaching general 
question — how far the governmental powers are justified in assum- 
ing control over matters of individual thought or action. This partic- 
ular discussion, dealing with the censorship of books, might be called 
a non-controversial argument. By far the greater part of it consists 
of an analysis of the issues involved in the question of censorship and 
the nature of the influence exerted by literature on human conduct. 
The author does not allow himself to be drawn into either of the vio- 
lently opposed factions, but, after calling attention to the Virtues and 
defects of each of the directly opposed views, offers a mild argument 
for a third method of procedure. This careful reluctance to take 
sides, this thoughtful recognition of the bewildering complexity of 
moral problems is distinctly modern, and constitutes a remarkable 
contrast to the thundering certainty of the early controversialists as 
exemplified by the powerful persuasiveness of Milton’s Areopagitica 
(p. 159). The author of the present article avoids the usual path of 
argument and expresses his thoughts in allusive, informal language, 
endeavoring, as far as possible, to quiet the prejudices of his readers 
and lead them gently and insensibly to a reconsideration of a highly 
controversial question. 

In the first few paragraphs he disposes of the facts that presumably 
everybody is willing to admit. He then proceeds to tell what has hap- 
pened so far and to outline the claims of the opposing factions, shift- 
ing smoothly from one point of view to another, and at the same time 
progressing toward a fundamental analysis of the problem. 

Point out instances of concrete example and illustration. How 
would the statements concerning these examples have been phrased 
by a literal-minded, unimaginative writer? What are the successive 
steps in the argument? Compare the structure of this argument with 
that of Milton’s Areopagitica (p. 159). 


I 


A Few of our great thinkers have gone out, out — out beyond good 
and evil. When it comes to definitions and specific cases, the rest 


1 From Points of View, published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Reprinted by per- 
mission of the publishers. 
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of us may differ sharply. But with reference to the abstract princi- 
ple we are still within shouting distance of one another. We have 
preserved our “‘illusions.” We have not yet learned to look upon 
words as merely patterns made in a child’s game of letters. We 
still believe that there are important values represented by such sym- 
bols as “good taste” and “decency.” We may quarrel about stand- 
ards of decency; but we agree —I hope that I do not generalize 
from insufficient data — we agree that persons who have “lost all 
sense of decency” are undesirable, unfragrant, and perhaps imbe- 
cile and unsafe to be abroad in the community. 

Our common sense accordingly takes measures to provide against 
destruction of the sense of decency by perverts who subsist on the 
propagation of vice, or who, as mere amateurs of depravity, find 
their delight in corrupting the minds of the young. Our common 
sense does not attempt to legislate with reference to highly disputa- 
ble points of taste, but only with reference to the elements of com- 
mon decency. For this reason our regulations are not devised by 
zesthetic experts or professors of ethics or *Galahads, but by fairly 
worldly all-around men, equally competent with respect to rail- 
roads, boxing, and tariffs. These representatives whom we have 
elected to care for our public welfare have declared by law that a 
certain class of literature is unprintable. In this class falls, accord- 
ing to various Federal and State enactments, every book and pic- 
ture which is “obscene,” “lewd,” “lascivious,” “filthy,” “indecent,” 
or “disgusting.” 

Under authority of these acts, the New York Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice and similar agencies have confiscated, destroyed, 
and excluded from the mails a great mass of “demoralizing” matter 
concerning which our common sense is not in doubt — matter 
which comes to respectable noses only when some brief newspaper 
paragraph reminds us that there are monsters among us engaged 
in the business intimated with shuddering horror in Henry James’s 
“Turn of the Screw.” 

But these moral agencies have also obtained in recent years the 
temporary suppression of several novels, which “everyone” has 
read, written by English and American authors whose other works 
are “in every library.” In the circumstances, common sense nat- 
urally raises the question whether there has not been a failure of 
justice. I doubt whether any man versed in letters can read the 
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records of a celebrated literary trial without coming to the conclusion 
that judges and lawyers are, so far as their professional training is 
concerned, unequipped for the task undertaken and really as much 
at sea as they have frequently shown themselves when they have 
employed their grave wisdoms in settling the authorship of Shake- 
speare’s plays. Their self-confidence in such affairs is supported 
by their certified expertness in handling evidence — of asort. They 
think that they understand the law. They have explained it to 
the jury in just about this fashion and in nearly these words: 

“The question before you, gentlemen, is very simple.” (That 
is their first error: the question before the gentlemen is one of abys- 
mal complexities. But let us not interrupt the Court.) ‘The ques- 
tion is not to say how this book affects you, or persons of your sea- 
soned experience and virtue. The question is whether this book 
tends to deprave the minds of those open to such influences, and into 
whose hands a publication of this character might come. It is 
within the law if it would suggest impure and libidinous thoughts 
in the young and inexperienced. A book to be obscene, need not be 
obscene throughout the whole of its contents; but if the book is ob- 
scene in part, it is an obscene book.” 

A schoolboy far below * Macaulay’s conception of the type can 
perceive at a glance that any jury which honestly obeyed these in- 
structions could bar from the mails the Bible, Shakespeare, or even 
an unabridged English Dictionary, which, as there is testimony to 
prove, is quite capable of suggesting impure and libidinous thoughts 
in minds “‘open to such influences.” In the celebrated, but now 
remote, case of * Madame Bovary, the prosecution, indeed, like a 
prurient schoolboy, selected from that grim and repellent history 
of illicit relations all the passages descriptive 6f sensual passion, 
wove them into a suggestive little narrative of its own, and thus pre- 
sented its case to the jury. The defense, on the other hand; argued 
with a good deal of piquancy and cogency that Flaubert had dealt 
with sensual passion in the temper of * Bossuet, with excerpts 
from whom the notebooks of the novelist were full; and that to judge 
a serious work of art without reference to its total intention and ef- 
fect is not merely unjust but grossly absurd. 

Each attempt to apply the law in such cases results inevitably 
in an extension of the legal prosecution and defense into an acri- 
monious, yet not uninstructive and often diverting, public debate 
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between authors in general and the officers and friends of the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice. Whatever the result of the legal pro- 
ceedings may be, the cause of “outraged virtue”’ is lost the moment 
that it is carried into the newspapers, where, as Mark Twain might 
have said, it is as much out of place “as a Presbyterian in hell-fire.” 
The cause is lost through the manifested ineptitude, ignorance, and 
incompetency of those who espouse it. In these cases — if I may 
be pardoned for employing a vulgar and violent expression — in 
these cases, a good man, whenever he opens his mouth, puts his foot 
into it. A country clergyman writes in that he has not read the book 
in question, but he knows that our modern authors are a “bad lot,” 
and he wishes the prosecutor “‘more power to his elbow.” An irate 
judge declares that he and his daughter have read the book, and he 
only wishes that he could “get it before the public”! An Outraged 
Parent says that he would like to read it; and in this wish he is 
joined by the association of Y.M.C.A. secretaries, the Associated 
Mothers’ Club, the Boy Scouts, and the Camp Fire Girls. Members 
of any or all of these associations are prepared to affirm, after a 
careful perusal of the objectionable book, that it is not fit for them 
to read. 

By this time, what began as a serious matter of public morals 
would degenerate into farce, and the case would be lost in the court 
of common sense, even if the defense did not utter a word. But the 
defense never lets the prosecution off so easily. The defense is en- 
dowed with tongues which it knows how to use effectively, if not 
always scrupulously. The persuasively articulate part of the pub- 
lic, all the wits of the press, editors and authors of every shade of 
merit and respectability, habitually unite in condemnation of the 
law and in derision of those who have attempted to enforce it. It 
is to be noted that they also, for the most part, think it unnecessary 
to have read the book in order to protest against the prosecution of 
its author. They protest “on general principles” — on a consid- 
erable variety of general principles, which I shall summarize. 

They protest from a general belief in the “freedom of the press,” 
and from a feeling that a free press is on the whole more vital to the 
public than any law curbing it can be. They protest from a general 
belief in the “freedom of art.” A few of them argue that art should 
be free because all true art is moral. More of them argue that art 
should be free because it is neither moral nor immoral but unmoral, 
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and its influence æsthetic and, therefore, no concern of the legislator 
or moralist. They contend that the suppressive statutes were 
framed against pornography, not against art; and they assert that 
it is easy to distinguish art from pornography. In conclusion, 
they characterize the prosecution as illiterate, blackmailing, filthy- 
minded, impertinent, and meddlesome. 

After such an encounter, Militant Morality retires from the scene 
like a badly punished game-cock, with all the young cockerels of 
the press bursting forth into derisive crowing. If the legal prosecu- 
tion also has failed, the book receives an almost official certificate 
of innocence; and it may be cried up as a pure, decent, beautiful, 
and significant work of art. If the prosecution has been successful, 
the book may be suppressed till every schoolboy’s curiosity has been 
whetted to know why; then it may be released and devoured by 
thousands of readers enlisted mainly by the publicity work of the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice. The law as applied to books is- 
sued by regular publishers through the regular channels is, I think, 
futile and mischievous. 

In spite of this belief, the case against the law and against the 
Society is usually presented so unfairly and with such malice and 
with such defective arguments that there is little satisfaction in 
joining the popular demonstration against them. I remember 
hearing not long ago a conservative Russian nobleman lecturing on 
the present situation in his native country with a sobriety of speech 
and a balance of judgment to which, in this matter, our American 
newspapers have not accustomed us. At the outset of his discussion 
of the Bolshevist régime, he told us that, in his study of public af- 
fairs, he invariably proceeded upon the principle that every move- 
ment which commands the enthusiastic adhesion of great numbers 
of people must have something in it which deserves respectful at- 
tention. 

If this principle appeals to us, we shall not join the wits of the 
press in dismissing with derisive laughter the Outraged Parents, the 
Associated Mothers’ Club, the Y.M.C.A., the Catholic Club, the 
bishops and lesser clergymen, the Lord’s Day Alliance, the Boy 
Scouts, the Camp Fire Girls, and the various religious organizations 
which have rallied behind the execrated banner of the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice. We shall strenuously object to the charac- 
terization of a cause which such organizations espouse as a black- 
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mailing and filthy-minded enterprise. We shall even admit the 
possibility that they have a genuine grievance. And, having made 
that admission, we shall be less concerned to minimize it than to 
suggest a wiser method of getting it redressed. If we approach the 
subject in this temper, without recrimination and indiscriminate mud- 
slinging, we may conceivably persuade them, as well as our own side. 

I, for one, believe that they have a grievance. But like most en- 
thusiastic crusading masses, the reformers injure their cause and ex- 
pose themselves to bitter disappointment and to retarding reaction- 
ary movements by asking and expecting too much — by asking and 
expecting the impossible. They have created the impression that 
they are actuated by a desire “to make the world safe for children 
and adolescents.” It can’t be done. It is what an enthusiastic 
reformer would call a beautiful and inspiring thought; and there is 
something attractive to the best that is in us even in the most ex- 
travagant aspirations toward an ideal good. Yet it is as hopeless 
to make a morally safe world by wiping out all the germs of moral 
infection as it is to make a physically safe world by wiping out all 
the germs of smallpox, typhoid, and influenza. 

Since it can’t be done, the hope of doing it is, to sober considera- 
tion, not really beautiful and truly inspiring, but fantastic and dan- 
gerous. It deflects and absorbs to no purpose attention which 
might and should be directed toward that which can be done. We 
may stamp out centres of infection here and there; but operating on 
the world with a view to making it safe is a task beyond human in- 
strumentalities (and the Dean of St. Paul’s believes that God him- 
self has given it up). The world is an old rake, a hoary incurable, 
and will always be breaking out in one place or another. That 
which experience proves can be done with some effect toward pro- 
tecting the young from moral as well as physical diseases is to vac- 
cinate against them — to put inside children and adolescents some- 
thing capable of resisting and combating the morbid elements which, 
though the influence of the “world” be avoided and excluded, still 
malignly germinate in the cloister, in the cell, in the dusky isolation 
of the heart. 

The law which the reformers seek to enforce against authors is an 
attempt to make the world safe by exterminating one out of billions 
of possible sources of infection. If it could be enforced, it would be 
as effective as “swatting” a fly in an African jungle, except that a 
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well-swatted fly does ‘‘stay dead.” Those who defend it, I suspect, 
conceive that this law is the same sort of law as the Volstead Act; 
and that, they are convinced, is going to be in the interest of public 
welfare. Those who oppose the law designed to suppress indecent 
literature are also, I think, generally under the impression that it-is 
the same sort of law as the Volstead Act, and that it should, for es- 
sentially the same reason, be abolished. In a vital respect it is not 
of the same sort. It differs from the Volstead Act in a fashion which 
may permit a man of sense to applaud the one and yet to condemn 
the other. 

The point is this: the legal definition of “intoxicating liquor” is, 
though perhaps unscientific and absurd, perfectly fixed and objec- 
tive. Whether a variety of liquor is intoxicating under the law can 
be accurately determined by scientific methods. Since this is true, 
there is nothing essentially impracticable in the task given to officers 
when they are ordered to confiscate and destroy “intoxicating liq- 
uor.” But the legal definition of indecent literature is not fixed and 
objective; it is fluent and highly subjective. It differs from decade 
to decade, from year to year, from nation to nation, from town to 
town, from class to class, from age to age, from one person to the 
next. And there is this salient difference in the application of the 
two definitions; the presence of alcohol is sought in the liquor, but 
the presence of indecency is not sought in the book. It is sought in 
the mind of the reader of the book. 

That is, indeed, the ultimate place in which to seek it, for there is 
nothing decent or indecent but thinking makes it so. It is notorious 
that even a renowned piece of sculptured marble which produces in 
one person a kind of religious tranquillity and philosophic contem- 
plation, with a sense of the eternity of form and the transience of 
passion, may at the same instant excite in another beholder such 
shamefastness that he will cry out for fig leaves, or such unruly emo- 
tions as, unchecked, may disrupt society. 

Or, to take another case: I myself recently pictured, with what I 
thought were chaste strokes and in what I thought was a pure 
esthetic mood, our *jeune fille. But I could not conjecture the ef- 
fect that it was destined to produce in the minds of the young, the 
innocent, the inexperienced: I find that Mr. H. L. Mencken speaks 
of this picture as “lascivious.” What responsibility such facts im- 
pose upon the artist! 
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It is, furthermore, a puzzling paradox in the moral world that, as 
one progresses toward decency, one discovers that the number of 
objects which the sense of decency has to operate upon diminishes 
rather than multiplies, while to a person who has lost his sense of 
decency the universe bristles with indecent suggestion. 

In recognition of these facts, jurymen who are to determine the 
quality of a disputable book are instructed in no scientific method, 
not even ina rule of thumb. No: they are instructed to conjecture 
whether a book is indecent by first conjecturing how it will affect 
young minds which are, conjecturally, open to the conjecturable in- 
fluences of such a book. But jurymen and officers of the law, bold 
and enterprising as some of the latter are, cannot penetrate into 
minds to collect the evidence requisite for conviction under the law; 
and it is merely absurd to send them there. 

Yet it is entirely possible to condemn the law in its application to 
authors without for a moment denying the reality of the problem 
with which it is intended to cope. It is also quite possible to con- 
demn the law without accepting more than a fraction of the case 
which the guild of authors have attempted to establish in their own 
behalf. In my opinion, the authors have taken up positions quite 
as untenable as those occupied by the reformers — positions from 
which, in the interest both of literature and of public morals, it is 
important that they should be dislodged. 

It has perhaps never been true in Europe, it is no longer true in 
America, that it is “easy to distinguish art from pornography.” 
It was true in America as long as our literature was mainly written 
by scholars and gentlemen with an adequate sense of the powers of 
their profession and of their responsibility to society for the exercise 
of it. It was true in America as long as our literature was written 
by members of a class to whom the life of the senses was an interest 
quite inferior and subordinate to the life of the mind and the imagi- 
nation. It was true as long as artists did not concern themselves 
with pornography. And till this present generation, pornographic 
writing would have appeared to our chief American authors, with 
hardly an exception, as an interest perhaps of other lands, other 
times, other types of culture, but as an interest from them and their 
land and their type of culture inconceivably remote. 

Pornography is defined as a “treatise on prostitutes,” or as ‘“ob- 
scene or licentious writing.” 
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When our literature passed from the hands of scholars and gentle- 
men ‘into the hands of our barbarian artists of what Emerson called 
the “Jacksonian rabble,” it lost much of the high seriousness, the 
decorum, and the impeccable decency characteristic of the New 
England school. It eventually enlisted the pens of numerous writers 
who repudiate responsibility to society, and who are far more in- 
terested in the life of the senses than in the life of the mind and the 
imagination. Among these have appeared several authors to whom 
the sexual life is the all-absorbing centre of interest, and who have 
devoted no inconsiderable skill to familiarizing us with the life of the 
prostitute, and to domesticating her, with her amateur sisters, in our 
literature. 

Now, the life of these interesting creatures who are beginning, as 
it were, to swarm about our firesides and to “homestead” the vacant 
territory of our imaginations may or may not be written in an ob- 
scene or licentious fashion. If these words are ever applicable to 
literature, they are plainly, in my opinion, applicable to some of 
the most praised and prosecuted books of recent years. But the 
question whether they are applicable does not depend in the least 
upon the artistic skill with which the books are written. It de- 
pends upon the effect which they are designed to produce. Art, 
strictly speaking, is nothing but the means employed to produce a 
desired effect, and is not to be confused with beauty, which is the 
effect upon fine minds of fine art employed by fine artists. The dif- 
ference between a filthy story told by a coal-heaver and a filthy 
story told by an artist is only the difference between expert pornog- 
raphy and inexpert pornography, when, as is often the case, the 
effect sought is the same. There is undeniably a streak of salacity 
in human nature, and some very eminent men of letters have from 
time to time, in the intervals of more noble occupation, permitted 
themselves to express it. 

Certain critics and authors, who are quite willing to have the 
coal-heaver’s filthy story debarred from the mails, because it can 
be understood by coal-heavers, protest against debarring the filthy 
story of the artist, because only the highly sophisticated can under- 
stand it. I object to the discrimination, on democratic principles! 
I avow that it affects me, an ‘“‘equalitarian” of a sort, like a proposal 
to forbid the coal-heaver beer, because he can get drunk on it, but 
to allow the comfortable bond-holder champagne — not because 
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he cannot get drunk on it, but because the coal-heaver cannot afford 
to get drunk on it. The “morality” implicit in the discrimination 
reminds one of * Falstaff’s penitent resolution never to get drunk 
again except among gentlemen and such as fear God, and not among 
drunken knaves. In the presence of such moral subtleties, I be- 
come an old-fashioned angry upholder of the “rights of man.” I 
declare that, if the sophisticated possess a right to have their delight 
in the salacious gratified by a piece of expert pornography, then my 
poor coal-heaver has a right to have his delight in the salacious 
gratified by a piece of inexpert pornography. 

But the warier critics avoid this ticklish position. They prefer 
a quicksand of a more plausible surface. Those who argue for the 
“freedom of art” on high esthetic grounds contend that the moral 
influence of works of art is vastly exaggerated. The influence of 
works of art, they declare, is artistic. Aisthetic experience, they as- 
sert, is unique in kind. 

When one discusses the matter in this fashion, one is soon lost in 
a metaphysical mist; so let us return to our coal-heaver. What they 
contend is that the effect of the coal-heaver’s inartistic filthy story 
may be degrading, because it operates in the moral consciousness 
and may have practical consequences; but that the effect of the 
author’s artistic filthy story may be disregarded, because it operates 
in the esthetic consciousness and has no practical consequences. 

Has anyone remarked how at variance this esthetic theory is with 
the theory upon which a great part of the French, Russian, and 
English fiction of the last seventy-five years has been constructed? 
“What is man?” ask the novelists from * Flaubert and * Zola and 
* Bourget to Thomas Hardy and * Gissing and * George Moore. 
“A hoop rolled by a whimsical boy,” “clay on the potter’s wheel,” 
“a, figure of wax under the modeler’s thumb.” With such images, 
they have expressed their constant sense that he is the “victim of 
circumstances,” the “product of environment”; and more than one 
of them — for examples, * Flaubert in *Madame Bovary and 
* Bourget in *Le Disciple—have tellingly expressed their belief 
that literature is a decisive element of the environment, a potent 
factor in the circumstances. 

The distinction between the moral and the zsthetic consciousness, 
so vehemently insisted upon by many contemporary critics — with 
a suspicion that the “freedom of art” depends upon maintaining it 
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— has, so far as I can discover, but slender support from modern 
psychology, and it is constantly belied by common experience. We 
find no independent bureaus in man for dealing separately with 
moral and with esthetic facts. The entire psychophysical organism 
receives them as a unit. Every image presented to the mind makes 
its record in the nerves, and tends to produce an appropriate 
“motor response.” 

We are all by inheritance mimetic monkeys; we tend, like the un- 
tutored members of the A.E.F. in France, to imitate everything that 
we see and hear. There is tension of the vocal organs, even in silent 
reading; and our chests vibrate to the sounds of asymphony. The 
face of an impressionable coach involuntarily mirrors the actor 
speaking his lines at a rehearsal. Children, after reading the Gos- 
pels, play at crucifying their playmates. 

As we grow older, we learn to check the overt expression of these 
spontaneous responses of the nervous organism; but what we call 
an “ssthetic response” appears to be only a practical response 
checked at a certain, or rather at a quite uncertain, point. The 
spontaneous response is still frequently recorded in dreams. A man 
to whom every kind of cruelty is abhorrent, having speculated in a 
waking hour with a kind of curious horror upon the kind of person 
who could have obeyed that injunction: “Let him that is without 
sin among you cast the first stone,” dreams in the following night 
that he and another are engaged in casting stones upon some person 
in a pit; and wakes himself by the intensity of his aversion from 
the spontaneous and merely mimetic cruelty of his imagination. 

In our waking hours, the check on the imagination, which pre- 
vents it from stimulating the nerves to a visible “motor response,” 
is sometimes in this form: “This is not real — I am in a theatre.” 
Often it takes the form of a moral consideration: “I shall make a fool 
of myself.” ‘What would people think of me?” The indetermi- 
nate moving line between practical conduct and so-called esthetic 
experience depends upon moral and kindred ‘‘inhibitions”’; so that 
we may almost assert that our esthetic experience is determined and, 
in a sense, created by our moral discipline. 

But common experience proves that, in impressionable persons, 
the activity of nerves and imagination stimulated by works of art has 
the possessive and unopposable force of a dream, and controls the 
physical organism, sometimes with quite inesthetic consequences. 
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Samuel * Pepys records that the ravishing music, at a performance 
of “The Virgin Martyr,” “did wrap up my soul, in pure zsthetic de- 
light,” and ‘‘ made me really sick, just as I have formerly been when 
in love with my wife.” The following passage from Wordsworth’s 
Excursion is pure enough art, and should therefore be “without con- 
sequences,” as the *Croceans would say, “in the practical sphere”: 


Jehovah, — with his thunder and the choir 
Of shouting angels, and the empyreal thrones, — 
I pass them unalarmed. 


But Crabb * Robinson tells us that reading this passage brought on 
a fit of illness in William * Blake — a “stomach complaint which 
nearly killed him.” Wordsworth was a contemporary of Blake’s; 
and I myself have been similarly affected by the works of some of 
my own contemporaries. One of the works of art which has most 
excited the suppressive agents puts me to sleep; but all the others 
which have come to my notice affect me somewhat like a glass of 
warm water and mustard. These violent effects may, however, 
also be produced by pieces of “fossil literature” taken out of what 
Mr. * Untermeyer calls “the lifeless and literary storehouse” of the 
past. I have seen a sufficiently unemotional man, of fifty and up- 
wards, driven from the theatre in blinding tears by the presenta- 
tion of a dramatic work nearly twenty-five hundred years old — 
The * Trojan Women. And Professor Hatfield has recently argued, 
in the Publications of the Modern Language Association, that 
Scott’s novel, Anne of Gederstein, had practical consequences in 
certain features of that very practical body, the Ku Klux Klan. 
The Greek dramatists let their audience know that much rough 
and lustful business goes on in this world. The reason why they 
did not actually present on the stage *Clytemnestra with her axe 
braining *Agamemnon in his bath was, I suppose, that with their 
customary clearness of insight into human nature they perceived 
that esthetic experience is seldom or never pure. ‘The effect of that 
violent stimulus to the nerves and imagination would be incalculable. 
Some spectator with the image working in his brain might mimic 
that dreadful action in a waking dream. There is little reason for 
assuming that the moral check which prevents esthetic experience 
from overflowing into practical conduct is more highly developed in 
us than it was in the Athenians. Our reading public is not so free 
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from * Barbarians and * Helots that we can afford wholly to dis- 
regard the psychological facts which appear to have convinced the 
most “‘ssthetic” of peoples that the publishers of works of art are 
among the chief makers of public morals. 

On the contrary, we have still, and are likely to have for a long 
time to come, an immense reading public of extraordinary naiveté. 
I think it is a fact at the present time that the average American of 
considerable general intelligence and education still, in the simplicity 
of his heart, looks upon authors as a superior class, with a quasi- 
priestly function and responsibility.: By the average man I mean, in 
this connection, the man or woman who habitually reads the “best 
sellers” and the periodicals with a circulation of a million or so. 

Incredible as it may seem to the * “blasé literati,” this average 
man ordinarily reads a book or magazine with the idea that it will 
shed some light on the problems of his inner or outer life, that it will 
instruct his emotions, and show him what to approve, and how to 
act. If the author’s apparent likes and dislikes with reference to 
things in general harmonize pretty well with his own, he feels forti- 
fied and encouraged, and declares that it is a “good book.” 

He makes little distinction between an expository article and a 
work of fiction. He is so direct and simple in his responses that, if 
he praises a novel, he usually means that he likes the sort of people 
and the sort of society that the author has pictured. Ironical and 
satirical implications, unless they are terribly obvious, escape him. 
When in these pages, not long ago, I mentioned ‘‘ Mr. Hergesheimer’s 


admirable Cytherea,” — thinking of the mordant expression he had 
given to the feverish boredom which now affects a certain stratum 
of our “citizenry,” — a really very well-read lady, nourished on 


“good old English fiction,” flew at me in wrath, exclaiming: “How 
dared you call that sort of society ‘admirable’?” It is astonishing 
how general such reactions are. On another occasion, when I per- 
mitted myself in public to praise Mr. Bennett’s picture of The 
* Five Towns, it was one of our distinguished women writers of fiction 
who, wishing to destroy me, asked the public to consider what my 
judgment was worth after praise of such disgusting towns. 

In these circumstances — and these are the circumstances of 
American authorship — literature is a part and a tremendously im- 
pressive part of the environment of the mind. Its influence, though 
incalculable, is not in the slightest danger of being exaggerated. Its 
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influence is immense. It is daily increasing. It is rapidly becoming 
“the effective voice of the social government.” Just in proportion 
to its effectiveness as art, it takes possession of the emotions and 
the imagination of men, and thus controls the dynamic part of the 
public mind. 

Now, to modify the controllable part of environment in the in- 
terest of public welfare is one of the noblest enterprises of statecraft. 
To attempt it is not an “impertinence,” when it is attempted by 
men who understand the materials they are working with: it is a 
duty. Speculative writers, from * Plato to * Tolstoy, clearly per- 
ceiving the intimate connection between literature and public wel- 
fare, have, in jest or in earnest, proposed it as the duty of statecraft 
to control with a rigor far beyond the wildest dreams of the late Mr. 
Comstock the publication and circulation of books. 

I have argued that they, and our own Platos and Tolstoys, pro- 
pose the impossible. They have resorted to an improper and an 
ineffective instrument. 

Must we then wholly abandon the attempt to modify this potent 
element of our environment, as quite uncontrollable? Other in- 
struments of control have been suggested. Mr. Bennett thinks that 
if suppressive societies were suppressed, and if prosecutions were 
left to the police, then — authors would be reasonably safe! But 
what about the Public? A revival of the informal censorship once 
managed by publishers themselves might be proposed; possibly that 
informal censorship is still faintly in operation; yet the old-style pub- 
lishers are giving way before authors of the new style; in the last 
analysis, few publishers are “in business for the fun of it”; and the 
supreme question asked of the average submitted manuscript must 
be: “Will it sell?” A body which exists for “the furtherance of 
literature and the Fine Arts,” the American Academy, might be 
asked to designate a committee of men of letters to pass official 
judgment upon questionable books; and if that body desired to 
diminish its popularity, this would perhaps be an effective step in 
that direction. 

Tam sure that I shall be charged with coming to a very feeble con- 
clusion, perhaps to an impotent and hopeless conelusion, when I 
express my belief that the only proper instrument for undertaking 
the modification of the temper and character of our literature is an 
independent and dispassionate criticism. But if anyone declares 
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that this instrument is more inadequate than the law, I shall retort, 
as Mr. * Chesterton retorts to those who declare that Christianity 
has failed: “It has never been tried.” Of course, the statement is 
not quite true, yet it is true enough to bear consideration. It is 
true that independent and dispassionate criticism of the so-called 
“unprintable”’ books, criticism in the common interest of publishers, 
authors, and readers, is now almost nonexistent. Instead, we have 
violent partisan combats between champions of literature who ex- 
press their contempt for public morals, and champions of public 
morals who express their contempt for literature. 

The confusion of these conflicts, in which no principle is estab- 
lished, will never end until a conception of public welfare that in- 
cludes the interests of both literature and morality is restored and 
reintroduced as a mediative and conciliatory agency between the 
contending parties. Criticism’s need of fixing that conception is as 
elementary as navigation’s need of the North Star. 

The next elementary step is to establish on firm grounds the in- 
tricate inter-relationship of so-called esthetic and so-called moral 
experience — to establish what one is tempted to call the essential 
unity of experience in the psychophysical organism. This is not a 
task for the police. It is not a task for suppressive societies. 

After that difficulty has been disposed of, criticism, thinking of 
public morals, may propose to itself some such questions as these: 
Granting that literature has a profound influence upon conduct, are 
you prepared to say, with reference to any considerable number of 
definite cases, precisely what the nature of that influence is? Have 
you made, for example, any accurate discrimination between the ef- 
fects produced in the psychophysical organism by the various sorts 
of literature in which the sex life and sexual emotion are more or 
less freely displayed? Are you sure that “shocking” books are al- 
ways harmful to public morals, or do public morals occasionally re- 
quire to be shocked? Is it conceivable that candor, so “brutal” 
that it employs words which are “obscene,” and relates facts which 
are “disgusting,” may be prophylactic — may provide, indeed, that 
vaccine against moral infection which reformers are seeking? Is it 
clear, for example, that it is less evilly inciting to young minds to re- 
fer to a prostitute as a “daughter of joy,” ‘as delicate euphemists 
refer to her, than to speak of her as a “whore,” as Shakespeare 
speaks of her? 
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After endeavoring for a time in these matters to see “the thing as 
in itself it really is,” criticism, thinking directly of the interests of 
literature, and only indirectly of public morals, may propose to it- 
self some such questions as these: Assuming that the exhibition 
of sex and the treatment of illicit passion are innocuous to public 
morals, is it in the interest of literature for authors to enter into 
rivalry with one another for honors in the field of pornographic art? 
Is it wise to create a situation in which no novel will sell which does 
not pungently depict illicit passion? Is there not a danger that 
American authors who now specialize in this subject will, as they 
grow older, find themselves obliged, like certain of their European 
colleagues, to present a “salacious” scene at the end of every chap- 
ter, in order to hold the attention of overstimulated and jaded 
readers? Is it not true that, if you turn too high a light upon pas- 
sages of this sort, you kill the interest of everything else in your book, 
so that readers will pass over your beautiful writing with such blurred. 
and dull vision as men turn on the loveliest landscape, after star- 
ing with naked eyes at the sun? If you habitually present what you 
call “sex” as sensual passion or as disgusting animalism, are you not - 
imprisoning yourself in an hallucination and speaking infamously 
of that power, which Spenser, contemplating it from another point 
of view, spoke of as 

lord of truth and loyalty, 


Lifting himself out of the lowly dust 
On golden plumes up to the purest sky. 


All these questions, I suspect, are a little over the head of the 
New York policeman. They are problems for an independent and 
dispassionate criticism. Unless we are prepared to answer them, 
we are not yet properly prepared to say what books are “unprint- 
able.” 


IF I WERE DICTATOR! 
G. LOWES DICKINSON 


G. Lowes Dickinson, an English writer and Fellow of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, was educated at Charterhouse School and King’s 
College. Before his death in August, 1932, he published many 
books on government and philosophy. Some of his works are The 
Development of Parliament in the Nineteenth Century, The Greek View 
of Life, The Meaning of Good, A Modern Symposium, Justice and 
Liberty. 

In the latter months of 1931 a series of articles on the topic “If I 
Were Dictator” was contributed, on solicitation of the editor, to 
The Nation. Among the writers are Glenn Frank, H. L. Mencken, 
Harold J. Laski, Lewis Mumford, G. Lowes Dickinson, and William 
Allen White. Only the article by Dickinson is reprinted below. 

Although Mr. Dickinson modestly rejects the idea of a dictator- 
ship, he makes clear what he would do if he were dictator. He 
would set up a world government in which nationalism and capitalism 
should have no place. What does the author think would be the 
beneficent results of such a government? Notice that the author 
does not think in terms of a particular nation but of all nations. Ob- 
serve, too, the directness with which he sets forth and develops the 
subject. 


Tue editor has invited me to say what I would do if I were dictator; 
but my modesty compels me to dismiss this flattering idea. In- 
stead, I propose to make a point that is as plainly true as it is com- 
monly ignored. The present political and industrial system, I 
shall argue, is breaking down before our eyes, and either we shall 
lapse into ruin or we shall develop a world government. 

By the present system I mean briefly two things — nationalism 
and capitalism. These together produced the great war and the 
peace which, unless we mend our ways, is but an introduction to 
another world war. 

We have, indeed, the League of Nations, and that is the rudiment 
of a possible new order, but it is thwarted and throttled at every 
point by nationalism and capitalism; with the result that up to the 
date of this writing it has been unable to do anything effective in the 
matter of armaments, tariffs, currency, raw materials, unemploy- 

1 From The Nation. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
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ment, overproduction, or underconsumption. The old order is 
bankrupt, and the new has hardly begun to emerge. What would 
that new be? At this stage I can but hold it up, in its general lines, 
asa pattern. But unless we begin to look up at such a pattern, we 
shall continue to stumble along the old paths till we plunge over the 
precipice. What, then, I ask, would the world look like under a 
world government? 

First and before all, war would have been abolished. Until that 
is done everything else is idle. For if every fifty years or so the 
world is to be plunged back into the condition of 1914 to 1931, or 
rather into much worse conditions — for the next war will employ 
all the latest instruments of destruction which all nations, after 
forswearing war, are elaborately devising — it is idle to talk of any 
reconstruction. We should be merely piling up the pyre on which 
our civilization was to consume itself. We must disarm, and com- 
pletely. For while we are armed the armaments themselves drive 
us into war. Soldiers and sailors and airmen are reluctant to admit 
this, for without war their occupation would be gone. It is, how- 
ever, true, and palpably, true, as many plain men and women are 
coming to see. Thus the whole future of the world may depend on 
whether or not the disarmament conference next year produces any 
result. 

Complete disarmament would mean that national forces were re- 
duced to a mere police. Once that were done it would be possible 
to have an international air force to suppress anywhere and at once 
any attempt at rebellion against the world order. The world with- 
out war would be a world where all disputes would be settled by arbi- 
tration or judicial process, and where the defeated party would no 
more attempt to get its way by force than it does within the limits 
of any civilized state. 

The abolition of war would thus end nationalism, in the sense in 
which nationalism is a menace; but we should still have to deal with 
capitalism. What does capitalism mean? 

It means, first, government by the rich in the interests of the rich, 
and its sign and mark is that the rich mainly provide and solely di- 
rect capital. In doing this their only purpose is the making of 
profits. For though accessory contributions to the public good may 
occur in consequence of their activities, they occur without their 
knowledge or care. Under this system, which excited the enthusiasm 
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of the earlier economists, the wealth of the world increased by leaps 
and bounds, and possibly, though not certainly, the wealth of the 
masses may have been greater than at most times in the past. But 
the series of strikes, lock-outs, and civil tumults which have been 
continuous over the past hundred years show that capitalism, when 
it was most successful and active, though it created it, could not 
solve the social problem; and now it is palpable that it has failed all 
along the line. The enormous natural resources of the United 
States, a constant influx of the most active elements from Europe, 
and other advantages of a temporary character have obscured there 
more than anywhere else this essential fact. But suddenly the eyes 
even of Americans have been opened, for thousands are standing in 
queues demanding bread. America is feeling the universal break- 
down of capitalism. It cannot any longer have the illusion of an 
independent and self-sufficient life. By its insistence on the pay- 
ment of war debts it is helping to ruin Europe; but also, by reason of 
its enormous production, it more and more needs European markets. 
It wants to sell and Europe cannot buy. Hence these tears! Over- 
production and underconsumption are destroying capitalism. We 
will not now dwell on the paradox that while in China people are 
starving by millions, wheat is rotting in the United States, though 
that is one of the most striking facts with which we are confronted. 
But, apart from that, in all the most highly capitalized countries 
millions are out of work, supported by doles, and on the verge or in 
the act of starvation. Capital dangles goods before them in vain, 
for they cannot afford to pay for them. The first thing a world or- 
der would do would be to adjust production to consumption; and 
nothing but a world order could do it. 

That it would do it is clear, or will shortly be clear, from the ex- 
ample of Soviet Russia. There and there only an effort is being 
made to substitute order for chaos; and when one considers under 
what difficulties the experiment is being made, how Russia started 
only a few years ago to convert a primitive population of peasants 
into an industrial nation, how capital has to be raised somehow on 
the spot because the capitalistic nations will not lend, candid ob- 
servers can but be astounded by the results already achieved. The 
nations of the West, after denying the facts for years, begin now to 
admit them. ‘The Russian experiment is the first ever made on 
a large scale to plan production according to need instead of leaving 
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it to chance. But such an experiment made in just one country 
can only embarrass the others, as is shown by the hatred of Russian 
goods displayed by Western states. The planning must be world- 
wide. Otherwise we shall find nations going once more to war in 
the desperate attempt to secure markets. Capitalism must either 
transform or devour itself. 

A world order which should adapt production to consumption 
would have no use for tariffs. These, in fact, are but the desperate 
efforts of states, first, to make themselves as far as they can self- 
supporting for the next war—a purpose which only the United 
States and Russia could approximately achieve — and, second, to 
benefit one part of their population at the cost of another. Tariffs 
thus involve a kind of civil war, for, however they may be manipu- 
lated, some parts of the population must lose while others gain. 
But, also, they are one of the causes of international war. This will 
be clear to anyone who has studied in detail the origins of the late 
war. But I will illustrate it by an example more recent, and more 
significant for us now. There is a party in England that would like 
to put a ring fence round the British Empire in order to reserve for 
members of that Empire the advantages of British trade. Would 
that be a matter of indifference to other states? Hardly, when a. 
fifth of the surface of the world is involved. Yet a British statesman 
who believes himself to be genuinely pacific has repudiated indig- 
nantly the notion that foreigners would dare to object. The British 
nation, he said, in such a case would rise in its majesty and wrath 
and — there would be another “just” war! Let us take another 
example, that of raw materials, and the exploitation in the interests 
of some single state of the resources of undeveloped countries. 
Every student of recent history is aware that this has been a main 
motive of the division of the world among the European Powers, 
and of the wars that have arisen out of that. Capitalism thus means 
war as, and because, it means anarchy. That is written all over 
its history. And a world order would have as its first and most ur- 
gent task to control the raw materials of the world, and to provide 
for a peaceable and equitable distribution of them. 

A world order, then, you may say, would be a *Utopia. I do 
not know. But I am sure that without it civilization will collapse, 
and I would ask the reader to interpret in this sense the signs of the 
times, remembering that the question before us is not whether capi- 
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talism can endure — it is already judged and condemned — but 
what the alternatives are to be. 

The answer can only be tentative; but two great signals stare 
us in the face. The first is the League of Nations and the second 
Soviet Russia. The League, it is true, is but an embryo and one 
which may never survive to maturity, but it is the one and only 
thing in the international order which stands for the new ideal. 
The absence from it of the United States, however comprehensible, 
is none the less from the world point of view a terrible danger. That 
signal is red. But the danger is diminished by American co-opera- 
tion in disarmament, in economic discussions, and in other activi- 
ties of the League; and through these perhaps, before too long, Amer- 
ica may come to take its proper place at the head of the movement 
toward world order. The other signal, that of Soviet Russia, is at 
once green and red — red as seen by the outside world, which has 
flouted and bullied it with all the zeal of fanaticism and hatred, but 
seen from the side of Russia itself, green with the color of hope. 
Now nowhere outside Russia is such a determination to recast so- 
ciety to be found; and nothing but such recasting will serve our new 
needs. It is time we ceased being shocked at Russia and began to 
move along the same path, only by the ways of peace instead of 
violence. 

Besides these two great signal lights there are others, over a great 
part of Europe, whose meaning is obscure. They are those of the 
numerous dictatorships. What these really mean, whether they 
mean anything except passing will-o’-the-wisps, it is hard at present 
to say; but if they are to have any real and lasting significance it 
will be because and so far as they inaugurate the birth of a pacific 
world order. 

Lastly, there are the countries which are still attempting to gov- 
ern themselves by public opinion. Of these, the little ones — 
Scandinavia, Holland and Switzerland — though they are the most 
civilized, are also the least able to determine the future of the world. 
For they have the unpardonable vice of being weak. Of France and 
Germany IJ will not speak. Perhaps before the article is in print we 
may know whether France intends to drive Germany into anarchy, 
and on that may depend the salvation of Europe. But England and 
America stand on a plane of their own. If they can co-operate, if 
they can so use their popular institutions that capital itself will co- 
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operate in its own transformation, and if meantime they can main- 
tain the peace of the world, they may inaugurate the new order be- 
fore its collapse into chaos. But they cannot do this unless they 
see and understand, and that not slowly but quickly, how surely 
the old order is bankrupt, and what the new order must be. Is 
there time? Is there ability? These are the questions put to us 
by the *sphinx of history, and I dare not pretend to answer them, 
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A SPEECH FOR THE LIBERTY OF UNLICENSED PRINTING 
TO THE PARLIAMENT OF ENGLAND 


JOHN MILTON 


Joun Mirton (1608-1674) is a well-known figure in English literary 
history because of his great epic poem Paradise Lost (1667) as well 
as for some of his minor poems, such as JJ Penseroso and L’ Allegro. 
His works dealing with the social and political life of his times are 
somewhat less well known. He took a very active part in the adminis- 
tration of Cromwell, and composed a number of political pamphlets 
directed against the Royalists. He also expressed himself with great 
vigor on a number of derivative social problems, one of which, the li- 
censing of printing (or the censorship of the press) is represented by 
the article printed below, “ Areopagitica’’ (1644). 

It would be hard to find a better example of the typical difference 
between the seventeenth century and the present than the contrast 
between Milton’s ‘“ Areopagitica’”? and Sherman’s “Unprintable.” 
In a word, it is the contrast between an age where everything is set- 
tled and one in which nothing is settled. Leaving entirely out of ac- 
count the difference between their intentions, we can see a distinct 
difference in attitude of mind that provides us with at least one cer- 
tain test of modernity. Milton is not searching for the truth; he has 
already found it certainly and surely, and he addresses himself to the 
task of defending it stoutly. We must remember, of course, that the 
freedom of which Milton speaks has to do with censorship established 
for theological and political, not ethical, reasons; and yet the principle 
is much the same. Milton builds up his argument very carefully, 
erecting principle upon principle with sureness and precision. It now 
stands as one of the world’s most famous utterances upon the subject 
of free speech. By what means does Milton contrive to get himself a 
sympathetic hearing from the English public? Imagine this discourse 
as made up of building stones — a large one for the general basic idea 
and smaller ones for the particular and specific ideas based upon it, 
and then indicate by a diagram the structural nature of the argument. 
Note the contrast between the formal, architectural style of this 
piece and the chatty, hand-in-hand manner of Sherman’s article. Is 
either manner intrinsically better? What about the adaptation of 
manner to audience? 


LORDS AND COMMONS OF ENGLAND, consider what nation it is where- 
of ye are, and whereof ye are the governors: a nation not slow and 
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dull, but of a quick, ingenious, and piercing spirit, acute to invent, 
subtle and sinewy to discourse, not beneath the reach of any point 
the highest that human capacity can soar to. Therefore the studies 
of learning in her deepest sciences have been so ancient and so emi- 
nent among us, that writers of good antiquity and ablest judgment 
have been persuaded that even the school of Pythagoras and the 
Persian wisdom took beginning from the old philosophy of this is- 
land. And that wise and civil Roman, * Julius Agricola, who gov- 
erned once here for Cesar, preferred the natural wits of Britain, 
before the labored studies of the French. Nor is it for nothing that 
the grave and frugal * Transylvanian sends out yearly from as far 
as the mountainous borders of Russia, and beyond the * Hercynian 
wilderness, not their youth, but their staid men, to learn our lan- 
guage, and our theologic arts. Yet that which is above all this, the 
favor and the love of Heaven we have great argument to think in a 
peculiar manner propitious and propending towards us. Why else 
was this nation chosen before any other, that out of her as out of 
Sion should be proclaimed and sounded forth the first tidings and 
trumpet of Reformation to all Europe? And had it not been the 
obstinate perverseness of our prelates against the divine and ad- 
mirable spirit of * Wyclif, to suppress him as a schismatic and inno- 
vator, perhaps neither the Bohemian *Huss and * Jerome, no, nor 
the name of Luther, or of *Calvin had been ever known: the glory 
of reforming all our neighbors had been completely ours. But now, 
as our obdurate clergy have with violence demeaned the matter, 
we are become hitherto the latest and the backwardest scholars, of 
whom God offered to have made us the teachers. Now once again 
by all concurrence of signs, and by the general instinct of holy and 
devout men, as they daily and solemnly express their thoughts, God 
is decreeing to begin some new and great period in his church, even 
to the reforming of Reformation itself: what does he then but reveal 
himself to his servants, and as his manner is, first to his Englishmen; 
I say as his manner is, first to us, though we mark not the method 
of his counsels, and are unworthy. Behold now this vast city: a 
city of refuge, the mansion house of liberty, encompassed and sur- 
rounded with his protection. The shop of war hath not there more 
anvils and hammers waking, to fashion out the plates and instru- 
ments of armed justice in defense of beleaguered truth, than there 
be pens and heads there, sitting by their studious lamps, musing,. 
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searching, revolving new notions and ideas wherewith to present, as 
with their homage and their fealty, the approaching Reformation; 
others as fast reading, trying all things, assenting to the force of 
reason and convincement. What could a man require more from 
a nation so pliant and so prone to seek after knowledge? What 
wants there to such a towardly and pregnant soil, but wise and 
faithful laborers, to make a knowing people, a nation of prophets, 
of sages, and of worthies? We reckon more than five months yet 
to harvest; there need not be five weeks; had we but eyes to lift up, 
the fields are white already. Where there is much desire to learn, 
there of necessity will be much arguing, much writing, many opin- 
ions; for opinion in good men is but knowledge in the making. 
Under these fantastic terrors of sect and schism, we wrong the 
earnest and zealous thirst after knowledge and understanding which 
God hath stirred up in this city. What some lament of, we rather 
should rejoice at, should rather praise this pious forwardness among 
men, to reassume the ill-deputed care of their religion into their 
own hands again. A little generous prudence, a little forbearance 
of one another, and some grain of charity might win all these dili- 
gences to join, and unite in one general and brotherly search after 
truth, could we but forego this prelatical tradition of crowding free 
consciences and christian liberties into canons and precepts of men. 
I doubt not, if some great and worthy stranger should come among 
us, wise to discern the mold and temper of a people, and how to 
govern it, observing the high hopes and aims, the diligent alacrity 
of our extended thoughts and reasonings in the pursuance of truth 
and freedom, but that he would cry out as * Pyrrhus did, admiring 
the Roman docility and courage, If such were my Epirots, I would 
not despair the greatest design that could be attempted to make a, 
church or kingdom happy. Yet these are the men cried out against 
for schismatics and sectaries; as if, while the temple of the Lord 
was building, some cutting, some squaring the marble, others hew- 
ing the cedars, there should be a sort of irrational men who would 
not consider there must be many schisms and many dissections 
made in the quarry and in the timber, ere the house of God can be 
built. And when every stone is laid artfully together, it cannot 
be united into a continuity, it can but be contiguous in this world; 
neither can every piece of the building be of one form; nay, rather 
the perfection consists in this, that out of many moderate varieties 
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and brotherly dissimilitudes that are not vastly disproportional, 
arises the goodly and the graceful symmetry that commends the 
whole pile and structure. Let us therefore be more considerate 
builders, more wise in spiritual architecture, when great reformation 
is expected. For now the time seems come, wherein Moses the 
great prophet may sit in heaven rejoicing to see that memorable 
and glorious wish of his fulfilled, when not only our seventy elders, 
but all the Lord’s people, are become prophets. No marvel then 
though some men, and some good men too, perhaps, but young in 
goodness, as Joshua then was, envy them. They fret, and out of 
their own weakness are in agony, lest those divisions and subdi- 
visions will undo us. The adversary again applauds, and waits the 
hour, when they have branched themselves out (saith he) small 
enough into parties and partitions, then will be our time. Fool! 
he sees not the firm root, out of which we all grow, though into 
branches; nor will beware until he see our small divided maniples 
cutting through at every angle of his ill-united and unwieldy bri- 
gade. And that we are to hope better of all these supposed sects 
and schisms, and that we shall not need that solicitude (honest 
perhaps though over-timorous) of them that vex in this behalf, but 
shall laugh in the end, at those malicious applauders of our differ- 
ences, I have these reasons to persuade me. 

First, when a city shall be as it were besieged and blocked about, 
her navigable river infested, inroads and incursions round, defiance 
and battle oft rumored to be marching up even to her walls and 
suburb trenches, that then the people, or the greater part, more than 
at other times, wholly taken up with the study of highest and most 
important matters to be reformed, should be disputing, reasoning, 
reading, inventing, discoursing, even to a rarity and admiration, 
things not before discoursed or written of, argues first a singular 
goodwill, contentedness and confidence in your prudent foresight, 
and safe government, Lords and Commons; and from thence de- 
rives itself to a gallant bravery and well-grounded contempt of their 
enemies, as if there were no small number of as great spirits among 
us, as his was, who when Rome was nigh besieged by *Hannibal, 
being in the city, bought that piece of ground at no cheap rate, 
whereon Hannibal himself encamped his own regiment. Next, it is 
a lively and cheerful presage of our happy success and victory. 
For as in a body, when the blood is fresh, the spirits pure and vigor- 
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ous, not only to vital, but to rational faculties, and those in the 
acutest and the pertest operations of wit and subtlety, it argues in 
what good plight and constitution the body is, so when the cheerful- 
ness of the people is so sprightly up, as that it has, not only where- 
with to guard well its own freedom and safety, but to spare, and to 
bestow upon the solidest and sublimest points of controversy and 
new invention, it betokens us not degenerated, nor drooping to a 
fatal decay, but casting off the old and wrinkled skin of corruption 
to outlive these pangs and wax young again, entering the glorious 
ways of truth and prosperous virtue destined to become great and 
honorable in these latter ages. Methinks I see in my mind a noble 
and puissant nation, rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, 
and shaking her invincible locks. Methinks I see her as an eagle 
mewing her mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes at the 
full midday beam; purging and unscaling her long-abused sight at 
the fountain itself of heavenly radiance; while the whole noise of 
timorous and flocking birds, with those also that love the twilight, 
flutter about, amazed at what she means, and in their envious gabble 
would prognosticate a year of sects and schisms. 

What should ye do then, should ye suppress all this flowery crop 
of knowledge and new light sprung up and yet springing daily in 
this city, should ye set an oligarchy of twenty engrossers over it, 
to bring a famine upon our minds again, when we shall know nothing 
but what is measured to us by their bushel? Believe it, Lords and 
Commons, they who counsel ye to such a suppressing, do as good 
as bid ye suppress yourselves; and I will soon show how. If it be 
desired to know the immediate cause of all this free writing and 
free speaking, there cannot be assigned a truer than your own mild, 
and free, and humane government; it is the liberty, Lords and 
Commons, which your own valorous and happy counsels have 
purchased us, liberty which is the nurse of all great wits. This is 
that which hath rarefied and enlightened our spirits like the influence 
of heaven; this is that which hath enfranchised, enlarged, and lifted 
up our apprehensions degrees above themselves. Ye cannot make 
us now less capable, less knowing, less eagerly pursuing of the 
truth, unless ye first make yourselves, that made us so, less the 
lovers, less the founders of our true liberty. We can grow ignorant 
again, brutish, formal, and slavish, as ye found us; but you then 
must first become that which ye cannot be, oppressive, arbitrary, 
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and tyrannous, as they were from whom ye have freed us. That 
our hearts are now more capacious, our thoughts more erected to 
the search and expectation of greatest and exactest things, is the 
issue of your own virtue propagated in us; ye cannot suppress that 
unless ye reinforce an abrogated and merciless law, that fathers 
may despatch at will their own children. And who shall then stick 
closest to ye, and excite others? not he who takes up arms for coat 
and conduct, and his four nobles of danegelt. Although I dispraise 
not the defense of just immunities, yet love my peace better, if that 
were all, Give me the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely 
according to conscience, above all liberties. 

What would be best advised, then, if it be found so hurtful and 
so unequal to suppress opinions for the newness, or the unsuitable- 
ness to a customary acceptance, will not be my task to say. I only 
shall repeat what I have learned from one of your own honorable 
number, a right noble and pious lord, who, had he not sacrificed his 
life and fortunes to the church and commonwealth, we had not now 
missed and bewailed a worthy and undoubted patron of this argu- 
ment. Ye know him I am sure; yet I for honor’s sake, and may it be 
eternal to him, shall name him the Lord Brook. He writing of epis- 
copacy and by the way treating of sects and schisms, left ye his vote, 
or rather now the last words of his dying charge, which I know will 
ever be of dear and honored regard with ye, so full of meekness and 
breathing charity, that next to his last testament, who bequeathed 
love and peace to his disciples, I cannot call to mind where I have 
read or heard words more mild and peaceful. He there exhorts us 
to hear with patience and humility those, however they be ‘mis- 
called, that desire to live purely, in such a use of God’s ordinances, 
as the best guidance of their conscience gives them, and to tolerate 
them, though in some disconformity to ourselves. The book itself 
will tell us more at large, being published to the world, and dedicated 
to the Parliament by him who both for his life and for his death de- 
serves that what advice he left be not laid by without perusal. 

And now the time in special is, by privilege to write and speak 
what may help to the further discussing of matters in agitation. 
The temple of Janus with his two controversal faces might now not 
unsignificantly be set open. And though all the winds of doctrine 
were let loose to play upon the earth, so Truth be in the field, we do 
injuriously by licensing and prohibiting to misdoubt her strength. 
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Let her and Falsehood grapple; who ever knew Truth put to the 
worse, in a free and open encounter? Her confuting is the best and 
surest suppressing. He who hears what praying there is for light and 
clearer knowledge to be sent down among us, would think of other 
matters to be constituted beyond the discipline of Geneva, framed 
and fabricked already to our hands. Yet when the new light which 
we beg for shines in upon us, there be who envy and oppose, if it 
come not first in at their casements. What a collusion is this, whenas 
we are exhorted by the wise man to use diligence, to seek for wisdom 
as for hidden treasures early and late, that another order shall enjoin 
us to know nothing but by statute? When a man hath been laboring 
the hardest labor in the deep mines of knowledge, hath furnished 
out his findings in all their equipage, drawn forth his reasons as it 
were a battle ranged, scattered and defeated all objections in his 
way, calls out his adversary into the plain, offers him the advantage 
of wind and sun, if he please, only that he may try the matter by dint 
of argument — for his opponents then to skulk, to lay ambushments, 
to keep a narrow bridge of licensing where the challenger should 
pass, though it be valor enough in soldiership, is but weakness and 
cowardice in the wars of Truth. For who knows not that Truth is 
strong, next to the Almighty; she needs no policies, no stratagems, no 
licensings to make her victorious; those are the shifts and the de- 
fenses that error uses against her power: give her but room, and do 
not bind her when she sleeps, for then she speaks not true, as the old 
* Proteus did, who spake oracles only when he was caught and 
bound, but then rather she turns herself into all shapes, except her 
own, and perhaps tunes her voice according to the time, as * Mi- 
caiah did before Ahab, until she be adjured into her own likeness. 
Yet it is not impossible that she may have more shapes than one. 
What else is all that rank of things indifferent, wherein Truth may 
be on this side, or on the other, without being unlike herself? What 
but a vain shadow else is the abolition of those ordinances, that 
band-writing nailed to the cross, what great purchase is this christian 
liberty which Paul so often boasts of? His doctrine is, that he who 
eats or eats not, regards a day or regards it not, may do either to the 
Lord. How many other things might be tolerated in peace, and left 
to conscience, had we but charity, and were it not the chief strong- 
hold of our hypocrisy to be ever judging one another. I fear yet 
this iron yoke of outward conformity hath left a slavish print upon 
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our necks; the ghost of a linen decency yet haunts us. We stumble 
and are impatient at the least dividing of one visible congregation 
from another, though it be not in fundamentals; and through our 
forwardness to suppress, and our backwardness to recover any en- 
thralled piece of truth out of the grip of custom, we care not to keep 
truth separated from truth, which is the fiercest rent and disunion of 
all. We do not see that while we still affect by all means a rigid 
external formality, we may as soon fall again into a gross conform- 
ing stupidity, a stark and dead congealment of wood, and hay, and 
stubble forced and frozen together, which is more to the sudden de- 
generating of a church than many subdichotomies of petty schisms. 
Not that I can think well of every light separation, or that all in a 
church is to be expected gold and silver and precious stones. It is 
not possible for man to sever the wheat from the tares, the good fish 
from the other fry; that must be the angels’ ministry at the end of 
mortal things. Yet if all cannot be of one mind, (as who looks they 
should be?) this doubtless is more wholesome, more prudent, and 
more christian that many be tolerated, rather than all compelled. I 
mean not tolerated popery, and open superstition, which, as it 
extirpates all religions and civil supremacies, so itself should be ex- 
tirpate, provided first that all charitable and compassionate means 
be used to win and regain the weak and the misled: that also which 
is impious or evil absolutely either against faith or manners, no 
law can possibly permit that intends not to unlaw itself. But those 
neighboring differences, or rather indifferences, are what I speak of, 
whether in some point of doctrine or of discipline, which though 
they may be many, yet need not interrupt the unity of Spirit, if 
we could but find among us the bond of peace. In the meanwhile 
if any one would write, and bring, his helpful hand to the slow-mov- 
ing reformation which we labor under, if Truth have spoken to him 
before others, or but seemed at least to speak, who hath so bejesuitec 
us that we should trouble that man with asking license to do so 
worthy a deed? and not consider this, that if it come to prohibiting, 
there is not aught more likely to be prohibited than truth itself; whose 
first appearance to our eyes bleared and dimmed with prejudice and 
custom, is more unsightly and unplausible than many errors, even 
as the person is of many a great man slight and contemptible to see 
to. And what do they tell us vainly of new opinions, when this 
very opinion of theirs, that none must be heard but whom they like, 
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is the worst and newest opinion of all others; and is the chief cause 
why sects and schisms do so much abound, and true knowledge is 
kept at distance from us; besides yet a greater danger which is in it. 
For when God shakes a kingdom with strong and healthful commo- 
tions to a general reforming, ’tis not untrue that many sectaries and 
false teachers are then busiest in seducing; but yet more true it is, 
that God then raises to his own work men of rare abilities, and more 
than common industry, not only to look back and revise what hath 
been taught heretofore, but to gain further and go on, some new 
enlightened steps in the discovery of truth. For such is the order 
of God’s enlightening his church, to dispense and deal out by degrees 
his beam, so as our earthly eyes may best sustain it. Neither is God 
appointed and confined, where and out of what place these his 
chosen shall be first heard to speak; for he sees not as man sees, 
chooses not as man chooses, lest we should devote ourselves again 
to set places, and assemblies, and outward callings of men; planting 
our faith one while in the old Convocation House, and another while 
in the Chapel at Westminster; when all the faith and religion that 
shall be there canonized, is not sufficient without plain convince- 
ment, and the charity of patient instruction to supple the least 
bruise of conscience, to edify the meanest christian, who desires to 
walk in the Spirit, and not in the letter of human trust, for all the 
number of voices that can be there made — no, though Harry VII 
himself there, with all his liege tombs about him, should lend them 
voices from the dead, to swell their number. And if the men be 
erroneous who appear to be the leading schismatics, what withholds 
us but our sloth, our self-will, and distrust in the right cause, that 
we do not give them gentle meetings and gentle dismissions, that 
we debate not and examine the matter thoroughly with liberal and 
frequent audience; if not for their sakes, yet for our own? Seeing no 
man who hath tasted learning, but will confess the many ways of 
profiting by those who, not contented with stale receipts, are able 
to manage and set forth new positions to the world. And were they 
but as the dust and cinders of our feet, so long as in that notion 
they may yet serve to polish and brighten the armory of Truth, 
even for that respect they were not utterly to be cast away. But 
if they be of those whom God hath fitted for the special use of these 
times with eminent and ample gifts, and those perhaps neither 
among the Priests, nor among the Pharisees, and we in the haste of 
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a precipitant zeal shall make no distinction, but resolve to stop 
their mouths, because we fear they come with new and dangerous 
opinions, as we commonly forejudge them ere we understand them, 
no less than woe to us, while thinking thus to defend the Gospel, 
we are found the persecutors. 

There have been not a few since the beginning of this Parliament, 
both of the Presbytery and others, who by their unlicensed books 
to the contempt of an Imprimatur first broke that triple ice clung 
about our hearts, and taught the people to see day. I hope that 
none of those were the persuaders to renew upon us this bondage 
which they themselves have wrought so much good by contemning. 
But if neither the check that Moses gave to young Joshua, nor the 
countermand which our Savior gave to young John, who was so 
ready to prohibit those whom he thought unlicensed, be not enough 
to admonish our Elders, how unacceptable to God their testy mood 
of prohibiting is; if neither their own remembrance what evil hath 
abounded in the Church by this let of licensing, and what good they 
themselves have begun by transgressing it, be not enough, but that 
they will persuade, and execute the most *Dominican part of the 
Inquisition over us, and are already with one foot in the stirrup so 
active at suppressing, it would be no unequal distribution in the first 
place to suppress the suppressors themselves: whom the change of 
their condition hath puffed up, more than their late experience of 
harder times hath made wise. 

And as for regulating the Press, let no man think to have the honor 
of advising ye better than yourselves have done in that order pub- 
lished next before this, “that no book be printed, unless the printer’s 
and the author’s name, or at least the printer’s be registered.” 
Those which otherwise come forth, if they be found mischievous 
and libelous, the fire and the executioner will be the timeliest and 
the most effectual remedy, that man’s prevention can use. For this 
authentic Spanish policy of licensing books, if I have said aught, 
will prove the most unlicensed book itself within a short while; and 
was the immediate image of a Star Chamber decree to that purpose 
made in those very times when that court did the rest of those her 
pious works, for which she is now fallen from the stars with Lucifer. 
Whereby ye may guess what kind of state prudence, what love of 
the people, what care of religion or good manners there was at the 
contriving, although with singular hypocrisy it pretended to bind 
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books to their good behavior. And how it got the upper hand of 
your precedent order, so well constituted before, if we may believe 
those men whose profession gives them cause to inquire most, it 
may be doubted there was in it the fraud of some old patentees and 
monopolizers in the trade of bookselling; who under pretense of the 
poor in their Company not to be defrauded, and the just retaining 
of each man his several copy (which God forbid should be gainsaid), 
brought divers glossing colors to the House; which were indeed but 
colors, and serving to no end except it be to exercise a superiority 
over their neighbors, men who do not therefore labor in an honest 
profession to which learning is indebted, that they should be made 
other men’s vassals. Another end is thought was aimed at by some 
of them in procuring by petition this order, that having power 
in their hands, malignant books might the easier ’scape abroad, ag 
the event shows. But of these sophisms and elenchs of merchan- 
dise I skill not. This I know, that errors in a good government and 
in a bad are equally almost incident; for what magistrate may not 
be misinformed, and much the sooner, if liberty of printing be re- 
duced into the power of a few; but to redress willingly and speedily 
what hath been erred, and in highest authority to esteem a plain 
advertisement more than others have done a sumptuous bribe, is a 
virtue (honored Lords and Commons) answerable to your highest 
actions, and whereof none can participate but greatest and wisest 
men, 


THE HIGH COST OF HOODLUMS! 
JOHN GUNTHER 


Tue article which follows was written by John Gunther in collabora- 
tion with James W. Mulroy of the Chicago Daily News. As trained 
observers resident in the city about which they are writing, these men 
have had ample opportunity to acquire first-hand information. 

Their chief problem seems to have been, not that of acquiring 
authentic information, but of knowing how to choose from the wealth 
of material so as to give concrete treatment of their subject, in lim- 
ited space. This is the problem of limitation. Every one who 
writes is confronted with a similar problem. Point out the statements 
near the beginning of this selection which show how the authors are 
limiting the scope of treatment. Note the method of conveying an 
adequate idea of the term “racketeering” : formal definition, followed 
by a statement of what a racketeer does; an account of the origin of 
the word, which, incidentally, is open to some question; and a brief 
history of the beginnings of the process. This is a useful method in 
making clear the meaning of a term. 

Comment on the title “The High Cost of Hoodlums.” Would 
“Racketeering in Chicago,” or “The Chicago Rackets” be as effec- 
tive a, title? 

Do the authors explain why racketeering flourishes? What is the 
value of their article? 


I 


I wave lived in Chicago off and on for twenty years, and I have never 
seen a murder. But if anyone wanted to have me murdered, the 
job could probably be done for as low as one thousand dollars. 
‘Thousands of good Chicagoans have never seen a robbery or a “stick- 
up”; but if any determined criminal wanted to bomb any house of 
these thousands, he could arrange the business almost as easily as 
I punch a typewriter key. Hundreds of thousands of law-abiding 
citizens imagine that their lives are quite untouched by crime in 
any form. But they are wrong. 

I am not referring to direct physical contact. The ordinary 
citizen in Chicago is in no danger whatever from murder by or- 
ganized gangsters. No innocent bystander in the Chicago gang 
wars has ever been killed. The citizen is, it is true, rather more 

1 From Harper’s Magazine. Reprinted by permission of the author. 
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subject to the risk of robbery and hold-up than the citizen of most 
other cities; for instance, there are almost four thousand robberies 
in Chicago every year. But in these fields Chicago differs from other 
cities not in kind but merely in degree. 

Nor do I mean to discuss the psychological effects of Chicago 
crime, considerable as they are. It would be a nice point to de- 
termine whether crime is caused by civic callousness, or civic cal- 
lousness by crime, and certainly this literally vicious circle does exist. 
The shocking prevalence of crime, the known interrelation of crime, 
graft, and politics, the immunity of notorious criminals, the corrup- 
tion of some police officials, laxity in law enforcement — all these 
in the mind of the ordinary citizen are connected — and the ordinary 
citizen doesn’t do a thing about it. Crime in Chicago has been so 
psychologically successful, one might say, that it takes such a ro- 
mantically excessive episode as the recent St. Valentine’s Day mas- 
sacre to stir the citizen at all. But, important as are these facts 
in moral callousness and carelessness, they are not part of my im- 
mediate story. 

Nor do I mean to elaborate on the larger political issues. Cer- 
tainly they affect the ordinary citizen. They affect the catastrophic 
pavements on his streets and the taxes he pays to keep them per- 
petually in repair; but graft and corruption are not peculiar to Chi- 
cago. Most big cities have similar tales to tell. 

What I am after is something newer, more intimate, and more 
definite. I mean racketeering. Crime is affecting the Chicago 
citizen in a new fashion. A system of criminal exploitation, based 
on extortion, controlled by hoodlums, and decorated with icy-cold 
murder, has arisen in the past five or six years, to seize the ordinary 
Chicagoan, you and me and the man across the street, by the pocket- 
book if not the throat. Crime is costing me money. It is costing 
money to the taxi-driver who took me to the office this morning, the 
elevator boy who lifted me ten stories through the steel stratifications 
of a great skyscraper, the waiter who served me my luncheon, the 
suburban business man who sat at the next table. Very few persons, 
in Chicago or out of it, realize how this criminal system works. Very 
few persons, in Chicago or out of it, realize that the ordinary citizen 
is paying literal tribute to racketeers. This tribute is levied in 
many ways. The ordinary citizen pays it, like as not, whenever he 
has a suit pressed and every time he gets a haircut; he may pay it in 
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the plumbing in his house and the garaging of his car; the very 
garbage behind his back door may perhaps mean spoils for someone. 


It 


A racket may be defined as any scheme of exploitation by which 
criminal conspirators live upon the industry of others, maintaining 
their hold by intimidation, terrorism, or political favoritism. The 
word “racket” has come to be loosely synonymous, on the one hand, 
with any scheme for making easy money, whether illegal or not; on 
the other, as a blanket definition of organized crime. All gangsters, 
without discrimination, have come to be called racketeers. Beer 
and alcohol running or, for that matter, bank robbery and white 
slavery, are rackets from this point of view. But in this article I 
hope to avoid stereotyped discussion of the beer wars and the booze 
gangs, and confine myself to the less-known activities of business 
racketeers. 

What, in a paragraph, does a racketeer do? How does a racket 
work? 

Suppose I happen to be a hoodlum, and suppose I want some easy 
money. I have friends among crooked labor leaders and perhaps 
among politicians. I am in a position to hire thugs and gunmen. 
I form an organization and I choose a field. Suppose I choose pret- 
zels as a field. I then “invite” the pretzel dealers in Chicago to 
“ioin” me. From each of them I demand, say, one hundred dollars 
per month, For this sum my men will “protect” them from compe- 
tition, since they must raise their prices to pay my one hundred 
dollars. If any pretzel man refuses to join me I bomb him. I slug 
his drivers. I cut off his supply. Meantime I delimit the pretzel 
market among my dealers, and make anyone who wants to enter the 
pretzel business pay me handsomely first. I extend my pretzel 
monopoly in one direction to the big wholesalers (since I control the 
dealers), and in another direction to the small shopkeepers (since I 
control the jobbers). And from all of them I exact tribute. The 
price of pretzels meantime goes up. Simply because I say so, the 
pretzel people pay a levy to me, and the consumer pays the levy. 
This is the essence of racketeering — simple extortion based on 
simple threat. 

The word “racket” originated in Chicago six or seven years ago. 
In the neighborhood of 12th and Halsted Streets, in the district of 
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“alky” peddlers, thugs, and hoodlums, a group of satellites grew up, 
hanging on the outskirts of the great “mobs” — the O’Banion 
“mob,” the Genna “mob,” the Capone “mob.” These satellites 
were not often actual killers. ‘They were parasites. With gangster 
protection, they went into “business.” At first the word describing 
them was “racketer.” In newspaper stories during 1923 and 1924 
the word grew to “racketeer.”’ Probably it first referred to the 
hullabaloo in the “joints” where gangsters assembled. ‘‘How’s 
the racket?” became ‘What’s your racket?” 

Rackets are, of course, old as the hills. This decade holds no 
monopoly on extortion. But extortion has rarely reached such a 
point of development as distinguishes the Chicago rackets today. 
It would be difficult to trace the exact causes of this efflorescence. 
Prohibition was certainly one cause. Traffic in beer and whisky 
enormously increased the amount of easy money in circulation 
among hoodlums. Gangsters became elaborate spendthrifts. Silver 
coffins decorated funerals. Politics bought into gangs. Meantime 
the booze traffic increased the number of professional criminals at 
large, and their power, ruthlessness, and immunity to law. 

So the rackets began, out of criminality begat by alcohol and easy 
money. ‘The success of racketeering was immense. It existed 
through contempt of law and, as success increased, contempt in- 
creased, to give way to more success. Gangsters saw that there 
was almost as much money in coats and suits as there was in alcohol; 
gangsters ‘‘muscled in” to various rackets. Politicians saw the 
enormous sums being made and took their share of this citizens’ 
tribute. 

Since racketeering is based on business, it came into early contact 
with labor. Racketeering sucked into labor, living like a leech on 
its own wound. The argument of the racketeer to the business man 
was simple: “Look here. We'll stabilize prices. Today you get 
$1.00 a bundle for your (for example) laundry. We'll organize the 
laundry business and raise the price to $1.50. We’ll eliminate com- 
petition. Meantime you pay us $20 per month.” And if a thou- 
sand laundrymen joined the “association,” the racket was worth, 
at the outset, $20,000 per month. If anyone withstood the racket 
arson was his lot or bombs. 

Now, in most businesses associations already existed, namely, 
labor unions; so it saved a good deal of trouble to the racketeer to 
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organize his racket directly through the union. The American 
Federation of Labor has, of course, fought racketeering bitterly; 
not two per cent of legitimate union men are racketeers. But the 
A.F. of L. is an enormously widespread organization, and racketeers 
did get control of some unions, by criminal subversion of unscrupu- 
lous labor leaders. 

There are 91 rackets in Chicago today, according to the state’s 
attorney’s office, all but 25 of them active. Some few are “dor- 
mant,” it being a characteristic of rackets that they lie low peri- 
odically; often when a racket “disappears” the leader has simply 
shifted his activity to another racket. So the number is always 
variable. 

But it is a fair guess that 60 odd rackets are in fairly active opera- 
tion. The cost of these 60 to the people of Chicago is estimated by 
the Employers Association of Chicago, an anti-racketeer organi- 
zation, at $136,000,000 per year, or approximately $45 for every 
man, woman, and child in the city. This is direct cost. It isa levy, 
a tribute — no less. The indirect cost may be as much again. 

Some progress has been made in the fight against racketeers. 
The “pineapple primary” of April, 1928, was a forward step of great 
importance; the citizenry of Chicago rose indignantly and turned 
out of office most of the Thompson ticket. The appointment of 
Special Prosecutor Frank J. Loesch pointed a movement which was 
in effect a crusade. It wasn’t a real crusade — quite. But it did 
much good. Within the last year, for instance, 29 rackets have 
been put out of business. Federal action frightened or crippled 
others. And a few months ago a Racket Court, the first in America, 
was set up as a branch of the Chicago Municipal Court to deal ex- 
clusively with racket affairs. 


III 

The cost of racketeering is not pre-eminently financial. The 
racketeer’s method of action is so direct, and his operation so purely 
extra-legal, that its inevitable concomitant is demoralization. 
Hither because of callousness, timidity, or stupidity, a group of 
almost 3,000,000 citizens is being led by the nose by perhaps 600 
gangsters — and the fact that the gangsters know that the citizen 
knows this adds considerably to their power. 

Let us trace a very simple instance of personal racketeering, and 
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note the sense of utter demoralization in every detail in the story 
which should answer the question often asked, “Why does the 
victim submit? Why don’t the racketeers get punished? Why 
doesn’t someone do something about it?” 

Simon P. Angelo has a little jewelry shop on Orleans Street. In 
his window are a few old watches, brought perhaps from Europe; 
next to them are brassy alarm clocks and paper racks of trinkets. 
Angelo sits behind the counter, peering though his lens at the intri- 
cate and beautiful mechanism of watches; his wife sells the trinkets 
or gossips at the front door. The shop is in the Italian quarter on 
the near north side. Angelo is no millionaire, but he has a pretty 
little business, enough to send his children to school, and his family 
to Citro’s for dinner once a month or so; and Angelo has worked all 
his life to develop this business. 

A big fellow with a bluish jaw and slanting eyes comes into the 
shop one morning. 

“Gimme twenty-five bucks — quick.” 

“What for?” 

“ Defense fund,” the stranger replies briefly. 

Angelo knows. He protests, but he pays. 

A month passes, and the stranger comes in again. This time he 
_ asks for $50. Angelo protests, but he has to pay. He does not 
know who the stranger is. He does not know who the murderer is 
for whose defense he is “contributing,” or if indeed there is a 
murderer, or a defense fund. He knows only one thing — he must 
pay. 

Several months pass, and the stranger, or perhaps another 
stranger, slips quickly into the shop again. He looks around, 
growls, and takes off his coat. Angelo stares at him. Angelo’s 
wife comes running. They can do nothing. The stranger hangs up 
his coat, and sits down behind the counter. 

“Tm in,” he says. 

And henceforward half of Angelo’s profits go to him. 

This is the simplest form of “‘muscling in” racket. Crudely stated, 
it expresses the first stage of every racket; perhaps a trifle drama- 
tized, it denotes the essential psychological relation, based on ex- 
tortion plus threat, between racketeer and racketee. 

What could Angelo have done? 

If he refused payment of any of the “collections” his windows 
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might have been smashed or his shop bombed. A cheap powder 
bomb costs only $50. The first bomb would have been a light one, 
a sort of valentine. If Angelo still refused payment the next bomb 
might be heavier. And so on until he paid. 

Suppose Angelo had said, “I will go to the state’s attorney’s 
office and ask protection.” 

He might have gone to the state’s attorney’s office (in the old 
days) and he might have got protection — provided Angelo’s enemy 
hadn’t happened to be rather a good friend of someone in the old 
state’s attorney’s office. 

Suppose Angelo had said, “I will report you to the police.” 

This is, of course, laughable. If he got to the police station he 
might just possibly find some policeman who was not a friend of his 
enemy; but the chances are much better that Angelo would know 
the penalty for “squealing” far too well to risk the trip. 

All racketeers, in other words, are literally gods of the machine — 
and their victims are fatalists, necessarily. 

Since racketeering is predicated on the concept of threat, and the 
concept of threat predicated in turn on the concept of force, the 
items by which the racketeer makes use of force are important. 
Witness buying is one, so is jury tampering, so are acid throwing, 
window smashing, tire cutting, slugging, arson, and bombs. And 
so is murder. Most of the more exciting of the recent Chicago mur- 
ders have been caused by alcohol wars, with which this article is 
not concerned; but the racketeer too has murder in his pay. 

But first as to bombs. The current “quotations” by manufactur- 
ers of bombs are as follows: black-powder bombs, $100; dynamite 
bombs, $500 to $1000 (depending on the risk involved); “guaran- 
teed” jobs, $1000 and up. Cash in full is generally paid for bombs, 
two days before delivery. 

The following bombings have taken place in Chicago in the last 
few years, most of them by-products of racketeering: 


T920. ee 51 
T92 ceded anne & 60 
Sh oe 69 
LOS sua eens’ 55 
2 ree 92 
1925. cseweneans s 113 
1926. er eee 89 
ee 108 
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Murder generally is a bit more expensive; and maybe this is the 
reason, what with the American fetish for price as an index of value, 
that murder is more common. Following is the murder roll: 


1926. sscncuwasenns 366 
1 KE P AE 379 
1928. cvesscwansene 399 


1929 (to June 1).... 147 


These are all murders for which an actual verdict of murder was: 
brought by a coroner’s jury. There may have been others too.. 
Not all of these murders were caused by racketeering, by any 
means. But some of them were. As to the number of convictions 
gained, and murderers sentenced to the penitentiary or executed, 
the statistics are so shameful that they scarcely may be printed. 
In 1926, 70 murderers (out of 366) were convicted and 8 executed; 
in 1927, 87 and 3; in 1928, 77 and 0. Most of those executed were 
what might be called individual murderers, stickup men so ill- 
advised as to shoot policemen, drunken friends who unfortunately 
quarreled — small fry. Members of organized “mobs” are arrested 
often enough, but very rarely convicted. Since 1922 not one single 
racketeer murderer has been hanged. 

Murder in Chicago costs from $50 up. If someone wants to put 
our friend Angelo “on the spot,” or “take for a ride” a victim 
equally poor and obscure, the job can be done for less than $100. 
The racketeer telephones a “friend.” The victim is described —. 
his name, abode, habits, and so on. The “friend” gets in touch with 
a professional killer. Like as not, the killer sees the victim for the 
first and last time when he drills him full of lead. For big jobs the 
killers are usually imported from out of town, Detroit say, or New 
York. 

It is almost literally true, then, that every man in Chicago has his 
price — if a gangster wants to get him. The more important the 
victim, the steeper the price. To kill me, a newspaper man, would 
probably cost $1000. To kill a prominent business man might 
cost $5000, a prominent city official, $10,000. To kill the president 
of a large corporation, or a great power magnate, would cost a great 
deal more, probably $50,000 or $100,000. 

Just as it costs money for murder, so it costs money to get a 
murderer out, should he happen — which would be remarkable — 
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to be caught and indicted. The “defense fund” is usually $25,000 
or more. This amount is distributed to defense lawyers, private 
detectives, witnesses, or, in some cases, even jurors. But $25,000 
is a lot of money. So usually your racketeer takes pretty good care 
not to be caught — and seldom is. 


IV 


Rackets, in general, are of two kinds, the simple simon-pure 
racket and the collusive agreement racket. The simple racket is an 
individual enterprise in which a single extortionist gets control of a 
limited business. The collusive racket is one based on agreement 
with crooked labor leaders or crooked politicians. It is a long ery 
from the petty brigandage of a simon-pure racketeer in garbage or 
florist shops to the exalted operations of some of the building trades 
rackets — wherein architects have testified that they included in 
their specifications an item of one per cent of the total building 
costs for “graft”? — but both are rackets. 

The simon-pure racketeer is usually a professional criminal. His 
idea is to force business men or employees into an organization 
which he alone controls, and out of which he alone exacts tribute. 
If the organization grows, then it is likely to become co-operative 
(with labor leaders or politicians) and hence collusive; thus the 
simon-pure criminal racket is usually a small one. We might take 
as type-hero of this kind of racket a hoodlum named Maxie Eisen 
and describe the rackets which have made him famous. 

Maxie has been arrested and brought into court twenty-eight 
times since 1918. The charges range from burglary to assault to 
kill. Yet Maxie has never “taken the rap,” i.e., spent one minute 
in the penitentiary, although, long ago, he did serve a few months 
in the local house of correction on a minor charge. Only last May 
he was under indictment (his eighth) for assault; but he did not 
serve time. Hence his nickname, Maxie the Immune. His first 
racket was the Retail Fish Dealers Association. In this organiza- 
tion he assembled most of the Jewish fish peddlers in the Ghetto, 
he sucked tribute from them, and is said to have influenced whole- 
salers too; no one could sell fish in the Ghetto without paying Maxie 
Eisen. The following gives a notion of his methods: 

A fish dealer, David Walkoff by name, was attempting to run an 
independent business. He was in arrears in “dues” to Eisen’s asso- 
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ciation, and, in addition, was accused of trying to buy fish ‘‘out- 
side.” Eisen accosted him in the fish market, according to the 
charges, slugged him, and beat him over the head with a pistol butt. 
Eighteen stitches were taken in Walkoff’s scalp. 

Here is Walkoff’s story as told to the state’s attorney: 

“In 1925 Eisen came to a store I had on Taylor Street. He had 
four sluggers with him. He made me close my store because it was 
within four blocks of another association store. A month later he 
told me I could return to the fish business by buying an association 
store at 1016 S. Paulina Street. I paid the store owner and had to 

pay Eisen $300 to return to the association. Two years later I sold 
the store for $650 and had to pay Eisen 10 per cent commission. I 
have bought and sold two other stores since then. Each time I 
bought it was $300 to Eisen for the association and each time I sold 
it was 10 per cent to Eisen for the commission.” 

Eisen was arrested and indicted for the alleged assault on Walkoff, 
but not convicted. Meantime he is in trouble again, having, ac- 
cording to the state’s attorney, sought to extort $3000 from a fifty- 
two-year-old widow (with five children) who wanted to change the 
location of her shop, where she had been doing business for over 
ten years, because the tribute to Eisen was driving her out of busi- 
ness. Maxie has been bound over to the grand jury on charges of 
extortion for this affair. Meantime, the fish business being good, 
Maxie moved across the street and organized the Jewish Master 
Butchers Association, dealing in kosher meat, to “protect business, 
keep competition out, and maintain prices.” Three hundred and 
eighty butcher shops formed the association. The price of corned 
beef (as an example) to 75,000 Jews on the west side rose to $1.00 
per pound, and of beef tongue to $1.25; elsewhere in the city the 
prices were respectively $0.90 and $0.95. 

Now let us take the slightly more advanced case of Simon Gor- 
man, who, a few weeks ago, was given a year’s term in a local jail 
for gun-toting. Gorman has been village blacksmith, “labor- 
leader,” saloon-keeper, and more lately racketeer. Meanwhile his in- 
terest in politics was such (it is a matter of record) that his friends 
raised $8500 toward the last mayoralty campaign fund. 

Gorman’s first racket was the Chicago Wet and Dry Laundry 
Owners Association. (Racketeers try to select high-sounding 
names for their organizations.) In collecting tribute from laundry 
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owners Gorman had two weapons, according to the documents in 
the case: first, his leadership of a notorious gang of southwest-side 
hoodlums known as Ragen’s Colts, visitations from which de- 
scended on the victimized laundry; second, his political influence. 
It has been charged that he was able to arrange a visit from a city 
official, perhaps a confederate in the boiler inspector’s office, or 
some such department, who was then able to condemn the victim’s 
boilers, or otherwise put him out of business. This laundry racket 
was so good that it is said to have netted Gorman $1000 a week. 
He proceeded to organize a subsidiary racket, the Chicago Hand 
Laundry Association. Whereas his first outfit took in the big steam 
laundries, the new one aimed at the small retail shops. Gorman’s 
assistant in this racket was a famous hoodlum, Johnnie Hand, who 
has since been murdered — his body found behind Al Capone’s 
hotel in Cicero. Gorman and Hand lined up 240 laundrymen in 
their second racket, and the “take” amounted to $700 per week. 

The laundry racket was big enough to affect many ordinary 
citizens in Chicago. Prices on shirts, collars, sheets, went up 2 
cents, 3 cents; the ordinary household budget was affected. The 
Employers Association moved against Gorman. So forthwith 
Gorman and Hand changed their racket—to candy. A few 
pennies tribute on the B.V.D.’s you wear — excellent —a few 
pennies on the candy your children buy — better still. 

The Chicago Candy Jobbers Association, the gross business of 
which is said to have run to $7,000,000 per year, was invaded by 
Gorman and Hand; the legitimate members were cowed and ‘‘op- 
position” drivers assaulted, and their loads of candy destroyed; 
dealers were forced to buy as the racket designated, and prices 
naturally went up. This racket had, however, an unhappy end. 
The federal government moved against it. Gorman and forty-two 
others were indicted. Johnnie Hand, meantime, had met the 
“chopper,” t.e., machine-gun. And Gorman, picked up on a charge 
of concealing weapons, began to serve time — for the first time in 
his life. 

But other rackets — and there were plenty of them — took up 
the torch. 
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vV 


Suppose, in tracing the influence of racketeering on the pocket- 
book of the ordinary citizen — of you and me — we turn for a mo- 
ment to the matter of milk. 

In at least five big Chicago hotels, and in a number of apartment 
houses besides, milk has been the focus of a labor war with a bit of 
racketeering thrown in. Milk is not being delivered to the buildings 
affected. The owners have to make private arrangements to get 
their milk. This has been going on for a year and a half, and the 
matter has reached the courts. 

The Janitors Union, so it is explained, has been having a tussle 
with the apartment house and hotel owners. In these structures 
equipped with high-pressure boilers there is no place for a janitor, 
according to the owners; they need (and have) an engineer; but a 
janitor in addition is unnecessary. The Janitors Union has fought 
this attitude — naturally. 

The Janitors Union and the Milk-Drivers Union, it is alleged, 
meantime came to “collaborate.” The milk drivers agreed to de- 
liver no milk to the buildings the owners of which refused to employ 
extra janitors. The Milk-Drivers Union explains its refusal on the 
ground that its drivers would be slugged if they entered the black- 
list buildings. Slugged by whom? This question is left un- 
answered, As a result, to some Chicagoans — no milk except at a 
premium. 

Or suppose we take the matter of garages, and the cost of garaging 
my car, or yours. The “Midwest Garage Owners Association” 
includes in its membership most of the 10,000 odd garages in the 
Chicago area. It became active five years ago, led by a racketeer 
named David Ablin, alias ‘“Cockeye’” Mulligan. The purpose of 
the association was “to standardize storage charges.” What 
happened was that every garage in the association paid $1 per 
month tribute on each car handled — to the association. Many 
other items have been revealed about this “standardization of 
charges.” For instance, every member-garage had to pay $75 to 
the association for the privilege of changing its foreman. The result 
in lifting storage prices to the mulcted automobile owner is, of 
course, obvious. 

This racket became so prosperous that it was “hi-jacked.” It 
had to employ hoodlums in the first place, since it exerted pressure 
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in the familiar racketeer way — by tire-sticking, arson, bombs. 
And it employed political patronage, too, in the familiar way. A 
prominent former assistant state’s attorney was its legal adviser. 
Tn addition dishonest policemen entered the racket — by an especial 
vigilance in hauling from the streets to the favored garages any 
automobile left inadvertently parked along the curbs. The hood- 
lums in the garage association gave way to counter hoodlums. 
“Cockeye” Mulligan was “taken for a ride,’ but miraculously 
escaped death, crawling away somehow after he was shot. Four 
other gangsters took control. Several of them have been murdered. 
The organization is run now by usurpers who have so far survived. 

Or suppose we take a racket almost as important to the indi- 
vidual consumer, if not so dramatically intimate. I mean con- 
tracting. In the matter of excavation, for instance, a racket flour- 
ished so admirably that displacement of earth was costing $1.90 to 
$1.95 per cubic yard, in contrast to the normal price, 60c to 70e. 
This racket was organized between several clubs, one of them the 
“Northwest Cartage Club,” another the “South Side Social Club,” 
which apportioned the city outside the Loop into districts, and col- 
lected “racket tax” from intimidated builders. 

“No architect or other concern,” charged former Assistant 
State’s Attorney Walter G. Walker, “could select the excavator he 
desired for any given job. He had to take the one designated by 
the ‘club,’ which allocated jobs, fixed prices, and when necessary 
resorted to accommodation bids. Any contractor trying to get 
excavating done by other than the designated company found him- 
self in trouble and the work tied up by strike.” 

Then there was an organization known as the Illinois Improve- 
ment Association. It dealt in sewage and paving. Suppose in 
some suburb a contract should come up for sewage construction. 
The local authorities let out the bids, but there was no freedom of 
bidding. The I.I.A. determined what the bid would be, and gave 
it to the member contractor next in line for the next job. The 
“lowest” bid was always offered by the racketeer, in other words, 
next in line in the racket. 

The I.1.A., like the garage racket, has been hi-jacked. Rival 
racketeers “muscled in” on the climbing profits, and new rackets in 
contracting appeared. A personage known as Fred (“Frenchie”) 
Mader, he who once served time in prison on conspiracy charges, 
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and who as president of the Chicago Building Trades Council was 
at one time said to be the most powerful building man in Chicago, 
acted as a wild-cat independent fighting the parent racket; his 
derivative organization bore for a time the lush title of “The County 
Concrete Road, Concrete Block, Sewer and Water Pipe Makers and 
Layers Union, Local No. 381.” 

These are by no means the only collusive rackets Chicago has 
known, or knows today. Take bootblacks. The initiation fee 
among the bootblacks was $15 per month, and the assessments 
$2 monthly. Bootblacks who fought the racket had their windows 
smashed. Take barbers. Bombings in at least one big hotel oc- 
curred because of fights in the barbers association. Or take the 
glaziers. Litigation is pending in this big racket. 

Nor have I space for the highly interesting racket by which, for a 
period, honest electric-sign companies were hectored out of business. 
Reports have it that extortions of $1500 to $2000 were attempted 
in the name of the “Electric Sign Club” from theaters, restaurants, 
and the like. An organ in a Loop theater was flooded with gasoline 
recently and burned; a window in the University of Chicago chapel 
was smashed; in each case racketeering was blamed. And beauty 
parlors, delicatessens, storage warehouses, and even little florist 
shops became targets for ambitious racketeers. 


VI 

The racket in the cleaners and dyers business deserves a special 
word. This is the most famous of Chicago rackets, and probably 
the most typical. It has made enormous profits, and almost every 
type of crime has been laid against its door. Pieces of dynamite are 
sewn into the seams of clothing — and the clothing sent to the 
cleaner. Drivers for ‘‘opposition” trucks are beaten to such a pulp 
that in their faces only the eyes remain intact. The cleaners and 
dyers racket is even said — on interesting if not convincing au- 
thority — to have had a good deal to do with the St. Valentine’s Day 
massacre, in which seven gangsters were shot against a wall by 
other gangsters. Finally, this racket is of really intimate interest 
to every Chicagoan, because for a considerable interval every Chi- 
cagoan who wanted to have his trousers pressed paid fifty cents to 
the racket for the privilege. 

The cleaners and dyers racket is a complicated business. Con- 
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trolling it is the Master Cleaners and Dyers Association, which is 
supposed (a) to collect 2 per cent of the gross annual business of 
each master, (b) to control the Cleaners, Dyers, and Pressers Union, 
which collects clothing from the thousands of shops in the city, and 
the Laundry and Dye House Chauffeurs, Drivers, and Helpers 
Union, which delivers it, and to exact tribute from both, and (c) to 
collect from the retail shops, organized into the Retail Cleaners and 
Dyers Union, a further tribute from the source. The small shop- 
keepers pay dues of $2 per month plus a general fee of $10 per year — 
$340,000 annually — for the privilege of collecting from the public 
the business that the Association controls. 

It should be obvious what enormous leverage the association can 
bring to bear on any independent master who would dare to cut 
prices, solicit business in someone else’s “territory,” or otherwise 
fight the racket — not to mention any small-shop owner who tried 
the same thing. It was easy to ‘‘discipline” the masters — via 
strikes. It was even easier to “discipline” the small folk — through 
simple terrorism. ï 

Business was routed among “loyal”? members of the association 
like pawns on a checkerboard. Shop owners were instructed what 
master to patronize. Truck drivers were told what cleaning to 
pick up. Small-shop owners were told what prices to charge — 
and the prices went up. The normal price for cleaning and pressing 
a suit of clothes was $1, or at most $1.25. This gave the shop- 
keeper in the old days a decent profit. The price for cleaning and 
pressing a woman’s dress was $2 or $2.25. Through the racket, the 
prices went up to $1.75 and $2.75 respectively. 

It should be obvious, too, what enormous wealth the association 
came to command. A “treasury” existed for a time calculated at 
$700,000. So naturally hi-jackers arose. ‘Big Tim” Murphy was 
one of the most picturesque criminals Chicago has ever produced, a 
sort of independent freebooter racketeer from the time he left the 
penitentiary to which he had been sentenced for mail robbery. 
Big Tim “muscled in” on these gaudy spoils. He was shot, “ex- 
ecuted,” in June, 1928. A few months later, John G. Clay, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Laundry and Dye House Organization, was 
shot and killed. 

An independent cleaner and dyer named John Becker revolted 
against the racket ring. He made a fight. He succeeded in getting 
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indictments returned against several masters in the association, be- 
fore the Cook County Grand Jury.. But when time came to testify, 
Becker and his son were the only witnesses there. When (it is said) 
he asked the prosecuting attorney where the other witnesses were, 
he was told, ‘‘Go out and get your own witnesses — I’m a prosecu- 
tor, not a process-server.”’ 

Meanwhile other independents had broken away. A group of 
little fellows started an insurrection with a cleaning establishment 
of their own, known as the Central Cleaners and Dyers. This re- 
volt caused the real entrance of hoodlumry into racketeering. The 
gangs had been busy with beer, alcohol, booze, vice, gambling. 
They now discovered cleaning and dyeing. In some cases they 
“muscled in”; in others the struggling independents hired them, to 
fight terrorism with terrorism. 

Becker went straight to the top. He went to Scarface Al Capone. 
So the citizenry of Chicago witnessed strange ironical conditions. 
With a few friends, in May, 1928, Capone incorporated the “ Sani- 
tary Cleaning Shops Inc.” and went into the business. Defiantly, 
his shops dropped their prices. The association fought back. But 
there was little it could do — against Mr. Capone. Becker obtained 
immunity practically through the use of Capone’s name. The as- 
sociation knew that for every bomb it could throw, Mr. Capone 
could throw two. 

And so the price of getting my suit pressed, and yours, came down, 
first to $1.25 (from $1.75), then to $1 even — thanks to Mr. Capone. 
The civic spirit of Mr. Capone triumphed. What the police could 
not do, what the state’s attorney’s office did not do, Mr. Capone did. 
The old racket is probably smashed to bits. It is the first of the 
great, top-rank rackets to get smashed. And it was Mr. i a 
who did much to smash it. 

Out of the old racket, once the present chaotic interregnum 
passes, will a new racket come? 


Vil 

Let no reader think that I have more than skimmed the top scum 

from the sewer. There follows a fairly complete list of the businesses 

in Chicago in which racketeering has been, or is, to some extent en- 
gaged: 
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Glaziers. 

Bakers. 

Junk Dealers. 
Excavating Contractors. 
Peddlers. 

Window Shade Manufacturers. 
Cleaners and Dyers. 
Coal Dealers. 

Fish Markets. 

Tires and Batteries. 
Candy Jobbers. 
Barbers. 

Bootblacks. 


Jewish Butchers and Chicken Killers. 


Gas Filling Stations. 
Garages. 

Tailors. 

Photo Finishers. 

Shoe Repairers. 

Soda Pop Peddlers. 
Ice Cream Dealers. 
Garbage Haulers. 
Window Cleaners. 
Banquet Organizers. 
Golf Club Organizers. 
Biography Books. 
Milk. 

Janitors. 

Taxicabs. 

Ventilators. 

Plumbers. 

Automobile Mechanics. 
Confectionery Dealers. 
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Bricklayers and Plasterers. 
Distilled Water Dealers. 
Electrical Workers. 
Clothing Workers. 
Boiler Room Operators. 
Steamfitters. 

Musicians. 

Delicatessen Shops. 
Dentists’ Laboratories. 
Safe Moving. 

Overall Cleaners. 
Florists. 

Floor Covering. 
Commission Drivers. 
Decorative Glass. 
Structural Iron. 

Leaded Art Glass. 

Meat Cutters. 

Lumber. 

Moving Picture Operators. 
Waste Paper. 

Painters and Decorators. 
Vulcanizers. 

Coal Teamsters. 

Carpet Laying. 

Electric Signs. 

Sausage. 

Plate Glass. 

Linoleum. 

Radio Parts. 

Sheet Metal. 
Undertakers. 


I do not wish to seem to exaggerate; I know that in many of these 
businesses racketeering has only been attempted, and has not been 
successful. And I know, and have pointed out, that many rackets 
— almost thirty, I believe, within the last year — have been wiped 
out. The state’s attorney’s office is at work at the moment in the 
glaziers racket, among the garage men and the excavators, in boot- 
blacks (three officials of this racket are serving time), in fish peddling, 
and in soda, pop. 

Nevertheless, according to the Employers Association, about 
sixty rackets still survive. The list is, I think, instructive. 
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VIII 


I believe a word should be said here about Chicago as a city. 
It is still, if I may paraphrase Carl Sandburg, the young giant 
among cities, the stalwart, heady, and undisciplined play-child of 
the cities. It has slight tradition to steady its growth, for not un- 
til 1933 will it reach even its hundredth birthday; and an immense 
surplus of energy exists to warp, deflect, and subvert its develop- 
ment. 

Chicago can be compared to a locomotive running down hill. It 
accumulates energy as it runs. And often as not, it is out of the 
control of its engineers — and sometimes it jumps the rails. 

Racketeering is a by-product of Chicago’s general energy. If 
Chicago leads the world in racketeering, it leads the world in other 
things too. It has more parks, I believe, than any other American 
city; it has a greater length of boulevard and stretch of playground; 
its new opera is colossal; its clubs are variegated and abundant; its 
newspapers are amusing. In other words, Chicago is a city just 
learning how to play. Some of the play is fantastic. And some is 
criminal, 

Chicago leads the world, Chicagoans boast, in hog-sticking, grain 
marketing, steel distributing, railroads, piers, freight yards, stock 
yards. And racketeering too. But who cares? Chicago doesn’t 
— much. Chicago is inclined to laugh about its racketeers. Tell a 
Chicagoan about the rackets, and he’ll tell you about business, 
playgrounds, lakeside boulevards, river development, cattle, air- 
rights. Tell him that rackets cost him $45 per year, and he’ll 
laugh, saying that he made twice as much in the last ten minutes on 
the grain exchange. 


IX 


Not all of this racket story, let me say in conclusion, has been 
told. This should be obvious. Much of it simply cannot be told. 
Everything in this article is a matter of recorded, public fact. 
There is much else extremely pertinent which is not, unfortunately, 
a matter of recorded, public fact. 

Chicago may gloss with skeptical laughter the feats of the racket- 
eers; nevertheless, three million people are being held up by 600 
gangsters. What the hoodlums are hitting at is the very essence 
of business enterprise in the United States. Yet all that is needed to 
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wipe out racketeering is the prompt indictment and vigorous prose- 
cution of all law-breakers. But no one does a thing about it. 

In other words, racketeering exists because people, prominent 
people, want it to exist. Further, people, prominent people, poli- 
ticians and business men, are racketeers themselves. The real cost 
of racketeering to Chicago and the United States lies here. It is 
not the hoodlumry or even the casual stolen millions that are im- 
portant; what is important is the growing recklessness of predatory 
politics and business — and, of course, the impotent apathy of the 
public, of you and me. 

Graft may be defined as a bribe to a public official in order to ob- 
tain a vested right which the courts will protect and which hence- 
forth may be legally used. Racketeering simply applies direct ac- 
tion to this theory. It is direct illegality on a new scale. The 
grafter bribes; the racketeer points a gun, saying “Gimme!” 
And between the two, what order of merit may be assigned? 

When lawyers and public service commissions obey the maneuvers 
of a great utility magnate for the concentration of his power interests 
the ceremonies are dismissed as “‘business.” But the “business” 
may cost the housewife a few fractions of a cent extra every time 
she fries an egg. 

When a famous Illinois politician (now dead) got the city council 
to give him a franchise for a new gas company (which never existed), 
so that the old gas company was forced to absorb this “rival,” what 
word was used to describe the venture? “Politics.” But “poli- 
tics” or racketeering — which? 

When a great corporation assumes the right of collecting what 
are called “service charges” from its subsidiary corporations the 
practice is, of course, condoned because it is, obviously, “finance.” 
Or even “high finance.” Or racketeering — which? 


MEN AND MACHINES? 
STUART CHASE 


Stuart CHase (1888- ) was educated at Newton (Mass.) High 
School, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and Harvard Uni- 
versity. His interests have been chiefly in economic and social 
problems, as evidenced by his books. Among these are The Tragedy 
of Waste (1925), Your Money’s Worth (with F. J. Schlink, 1925), 
Men and Machines (1929). Several chapters of the last-named book 
were first printed in The New Republic. The first of these is re- 
produced below. 

Observe the author’s method of approach to his subject. There is 
first a general statement of the tremendous amount of mechanical 
energy now in existence; then quotations of three representative 
views concerning this new power; and finally the implied criticism 
that these views are based on too little evidence to be of real value. 
Valid conclusions must be based upon a more detailed examination 
of the facts concerning machines and the new power which they 
bring. What paragraphs suggest the scope of the author’s treat- 
ment of the subject? Does this article answer the various questions 
proposed? Does it give the impression of incompleteness? What 
connection is there between mass production and the great mechanical 
energy mentioned at the outset? Can you infer from this article 
whether the author will be in substantial agreement with any one of 
the comments quoted at the beginning of the selection? Comment 
on the value of statistics in exposition or argument. 

Compare with this selection Bertrand Russell’s “Leisure and 
Mechanism” (p. 210) and John Dewey’s “Progress” (p. 357). 


1. “A BILLION HORSES” 


THERE are well over a billion horse-power of mechanical energy 
loose in the world today. These prancing steeds have created a 
host of problems, in that their discipline to date leaves much to be 
desired. As in all major questions, we find a party of the Right, of 
the Center, and of the Left; of whom Messrs. * Spengler, * Dewey, 
and Ford may be taken as representative spokesmen. 

1 This is the first of a series of five articles, taken from a forthcoming book by Mr. 
Chase and presented here in a condensed form. The author wishes us to point out 
that, obviously, space does not here permit the logical sequence from point to point 
found in the full manuscript, and that not all the questions raised in the introduction 


can be answered in this series. Here reprinted by permission of The New Republic 
and the author. 
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Says Mr. Spengler: 


Man has felt the machine to be devilish, and rightly.... There will 
come a time when he will blot the whole thing from his memory and his 
environment, and create about himself a wholly new world, in which 
nothing of this Devil’s technique is left. 


Says Mr. Dewey: 


One cannot be sure. If we look at the overt and outer phenomena of 
American life, the public and official side, we note hardness, tightness, 
a clamping down, regimentation and standardization. But if we look at 
the inner activities of individuals and groups, we note an immense 
vitality.... Our civilization is like a Ford, mechanically good, standard- 
ized, yet capable of great mobility; ready to run on any road, restless, 
aimless, but vital and moving. 


Says Mr. Ford: 


The function of the machine is to liberate man from brute burdens 
and release his energies to the building of his intellectual and spiritual 
powers.... Machinery is accomplishing in the world what man has failed 
to do by preaching, propaganda, or the written word — ushering in the 
United States of the world! 


These philosophers of gloom, of the fence rail, and of ecstasy, 
could be endlessly multiplied. All are entitled to their views, and 
many defend them with acumen and erudition, but most of the ex- 
hibits I have ever seen are in summary form. We are told clearly 
enough what the philosopher thinks, but not why he thinks it. The 
underlying facts upon which the conclusions are based either do not 
come into the picture at all, or come only in the form of all too few 
examples. Before throwing in my lot with any of the parties — 
and I have been strongly tempted by the exponents of all three — I 
want to know more about the basic structure. 


Precisely what is a machine? How does it differ from a tool; 
what are its laws? How many machines are there; how often do we 
encounter them directly and indirectly? Is this contact growing, 
and in what direction? How did the Machine Age start; why did it 
start; what are its main lines of development since James * Watt? 
What does mass production really mean? Is anybody controlling 
the process, or is it running wild in an orbit of its own? Is its de- 
structive power in warfare as catastrophic as the * Jeremiahs be- 
lieve? Is it really making a new slave in the factory worker; and. if 
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s0, is he a lowlier being than the galley slave of Greece? ~ How many 
of these alleged *robots is it making? Are machines prolonging the 
average life-span only to raise the percentage of invalids and neu- 
rotics? What are they actually doing to craftsmanship, skill, qual- 
ity of output, art, architecture and recreation? Is social intelligence 
on the decline? Is standardization a fact, and if so, is it any worse 
than the standard taboos and * mores of other cultures, and of 
primitive peoples? Is it worse to be a * Babbitt than a member of 
an Indian caste? How much justice is there in the claim that the 
sublime spiritual values of the East are crucified by the materialism 
of the West? Is the use of the hand actually declining, and if so, 
what of it? What is the limit, if any, to biological adaptation to the 
machine? 

Alas, no complete answers to any of these questions are readily 
available, and for some, the conflicting factors are too intertwined 
ever to be unravelled. But I believe it possible to make a beginning 
toward a better understanding of the machine, by telling what it is, 
what it does, and enumerating one by one all the major effects of its 
activity which can be isolated. 

One grows weary of wholesale denunciations and praise; while the 
fence rail has never been an over-comfortable resting place. These 
articles are an unofficial survey of little-explored regions. If you 
care to join a sort of statistical Don Quixote, I shall be honored 
with your company, but I warn you that the topography is rough, 
the roads uncertain, and all too frequently unmarked. The clearest 
path is in technology, and here we had better start. 


An enterprising statistician has attempted to calculate, by na- 
tions, the relative productive output per person at the present time. 
One is more impressed with his courage than with the final accuracy 
of his figures, but they serve, at least, as a rough index of mechani- 
zation. 

RELATIVE PRODUCTION 


Bie heed ieeeaa se kee 1 Czechoslovakia............ 9.5 
Tadia y cha ay gee aceguen ads 1.25 Germany... a...n tn cee 12 
RUSSA wu iddwandeneaxene 2.5 Belim: srussszssnsusassa 16 
Talya sun tea diend racunan 2.75 Great Britain............. 18 
JAPA egi eonan iesean 3.5 Canada oo ecc toa iiine nan 20 
Fane i. cae ener anced Yee 8.25 United States............. 30 
Australia................. 8.5 


1 Mr. T. T. Read in Mechanical Engineering, May, 1926. 
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Tables like this are usually gorgeously exaggerated, being based 
either on money values or the best possible continuous performance. 
It might well be that if all able-bodied citizens of the United States. 
employed their total mechanical equipment for eight hours a day, 
300 days in the year, they could unload upon a groaning world thirty 
times as much stuff by weight as an equivalent number of China- 
men. But it is safe to say that they would be buried under such a 
load of foods, textiles, home-furnishings, motor cars, and * widgets, 
as would scarcely permit them to breathe, let alone move. Food is, 
and forever has been, the primary output of mankind, both in im- 
portance and in avoirdupois. A Chinaman must eat as well as a 
realtor of Zenith, and must eat probably at least half as much by 
weight, if he is to keep healthy. I doubt, accordingly, if the actual 
net output per person is as much as ten times greater in the United 
States than in China, and it may beless. In respect to potential out- 
put, utilizing the industrial equipment all the time (at least 50 per 
cent of it in the United States is normally idle) the table is probably 
nearer the facts. 

Mr. F. G. Tryon furnishes the United States with an accurate 
index, not of production, but of energy, which includes both me- 
chanical power and heat. It even includes the power of work ani- 
mals reduced to a mechanical equivalent. In this table, the year 
1899 is taken as 100. 


Energy Production Population 
W870 3.6 cc usovsssiraas 18 56 51 
USS ON se ori: eenaa 33 75 66 
T890. daciwnnanaaeas 70 78 83 
TSIs au yeaa ees 100 100 100 
LOO Discs gn by ere Mev ee 156 145 111 
T910. ass caskedwanes 203 160 121 
IOUS seen esasetacnane 218 180 134 
T920. ce sie ear eceer pare aces 271 210 139 
1926... cccacnnctonewe 310 260 155 


The industrial revolution in the United States began in earnest 
in the sixties; mass production commenced to get under way after 
the turn-of the century. Note how both energy and production 
increase after 1899, reflecting the new technique — the new revo- 
lution, as Mr. R. G. Tugwell styles it. Energy has grown precisely 
twice as fast as population. Half of the total energy budget, the 
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equivalent of nearly 500 million tons of coal, is consumed as heat. 
The industrial revolution was no less a period of sudden advance in 
the art of applying heat than in the art of applying motion. 

The billion horses stand at the crest of the curve today, and that 
figure is not poetic license, but probably an underestimate Mr. 
F. R. Low, editor of Power, has calculated the total capacity of prime 
movers, as follows: 


Horse-power 
United SIGs, saccaedaaedaaed ts is ccinnaees 704,000,000 
ENGI, c 264 awk dadew ive KEW Eb AK ReREeERe 175,000,000 
CY kw cenean eens ew une Kea ee 175,000,000 
EGE oo ae ek aes gta Ramos Sa a eek 70,000,000 
Total, four nations isa a gpd om ad see neg: Soke wa 1,124,000,000 


In a letter to the author, the Geological Survey estimates the 
United States totals for 1923 (since when there has been a great 
increase) : 


Horse-power 


Automotive engines ...........cccccccececees 507,300,000 
Steam railroads. : kk ic kes Medea Ra dawe nme 74,600,000 
Electric central stations...............e000eee 22,000,000 
Manufacturing os ye seg os poor ewnndnnuesves 19,700,000 
ACPI,» 0. cabs CEES e RHE REAM OR dee eke 18,300,000 
Drie: 2b asa god Sains ausmaa ee ck eNeWwew ata 10,300,000 
DES mesire natnr naa ome sem howe 5,000,000 
Electric railways. .... 6... e cece nese eeecees 4,100,000 
Te Ah os co ek eee en eed keedancenada 1,300,000 
Totals pew sakes $654 IIAIR EOR aus seenuuss 662,600,000 


The total and that of Mr. Low are in reasonable agreement — and 
note the enormous fraction of all power for which the automobile is 
responsible. 

Here is a billion and more of horse-power in the four great indus- 
trial nations alone. Several hundred million additional would have 
to be added before the world aggregate could be struck; can the 
grand total be far short of a billion and a half? Before Watt’s 
time we had the muscles of men and of animals. Now we have 
added the muscles of nine billion additional men (assuming the con- 
servative ratio of six men to the horse-power); enough to increase 
the present population of the world by five — and all able-bodied 
males! Remember, however, that these new muscles only work 
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spasmodically; remember the number of hours that your car rests 
in the garage; remember the thousands of cold factory engines on 
any work day, the idle locomotives, the docked steamships, the 
silent tractors — and do not become fantastically excited as to the 
nine billion mechanical men. At any given time great numbers of 
them, are taking a siesta. In their energetic moments, increasingly 
they lend a hand to mass production. 


When I was a youngster, khad a passion for building little battle- 
ships out of wood. Having got a fleet of a dozen sail together after 
weeks of labor, I would set them afloat on a pond and, in a few de- 
lirious moments, pound them to pieces with an air rifle. After one 
or two engagements, I cast about for a way of saving some of the 
long hours of carpentry, and a method soon came to hand. Hereto- 
fore, I had constructed each vessel as a separate unit, lovingly sawing 
and carving every smokestack, pilot house and mast for its appointed 
place. Now I standardized the fleet — dreadnoughts to be eighteen 
inches long, cruisers twelve, monitors ten, destroyers eight. I piled 
four boards together, ruled a pencil form on the top one, and cut four 
hulls at a sawing. Smoke stacks and gun turrets were required in 
quantity by all craft, and these I sawed by the dozen from old broom- 
sticks. Deck-houses, like hulls, were done in job lots. A day or 
two of steady work, and my workroom was littered with standard 
parts. The hulls were placed in rows, and the parts set upon them. 
Then, with a hammer and a mouthful of nails, the task of assembly 
could be vigorously pushed forward. Instead of weeks, three days 
was enough to make ready for destruction a fleet of equal tonnage. 
But I have to confess that they did not make quite so brave a 
showing. 

Today as I plough through volume after volume by the learned 
exponents of modern industry, I am convinced that, quite unaided 
and despite his tender years, that scrubby-handed boy had dis- 
covered and applied the principles of mass production... (while 
Henry Ford gets all the *kudos). Also I suspect, despite the 
tumult and the shouting, that all workers in wood and metal pos- 
sessed of common sense, from the *Cro-Magnon man onward, have 
similarly, and frequently, invented and employed the technique. 
The modern pans are understandable in respect to the scale of 
operations, but hardly in respect to basic principles. Therefore, 
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when the guest of honor at the next banquet you attend says, as he 
is sure to: “... the American genius, which gave mass production to 
the world,” remember that it is a pretty old world. 

Mass production, says John Gaillard, is not sheer bigness; it has 
nothing to do with financial consolidation; it is not concerned with 
high speed or great volume, as such. It means, in essence, just two 
things: 

The making of standard interchangeable parts. 
The assembling of these parts into the completed unit, with a minimum 
of handicraft labor. 

Various important corollaries today follow upon these two basic 
principles. They include: 

Careful preplanning of the standard design. 

A highly developed art of measurement. 

Tools capable of working to very small tolerances (allowances of 
error) so that interchangeable parts can really interchange. 

A continuous flow of parts through the assembly system. 


A continual emphasis on the automatic function — the fewer human 
hands touch the process, the better. 


When the King’s armorer was hammering out upon his forge the 
ninety-pound coat of mail for Henry VIII, he had to do some rather 
nice measuring, and do it in advance. Otherwise the bally thing 
would never go together. But in that he himself put it together, he 
could chance a certain amount of error: by touch and eye he could 
see that the parts fitted as he went along. Similarly all good crafts- 
men down the ages — locksmiths, boat builders, cabinet makers — 
measured, and backed their measurements with trial and error. 

After Watt the situation began to change. The first effect of the 
steam engine was greatly to increase the sheer output of commodities 
—say, yards of cloth, or dozens of kettles — without changing 
drastically the function of the worker. He had a power tool rather 
than a hand tool, and he could do more with it. He continued to 
“mate” parts by putting them back in the lathe or the drill, scrap- 
ing them down to size, or by making the hole bigger. He continued 
to be essentially a craftsman. 

Then came the beginning of mass production to change his status 
altogether. Shape-giving operations were subdivided among a 
number of men, each turning a little, or drilling a little. 'The sepa- 
rate parts produced were piled up in storage awaiting assembly. 
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Sometimes enormous inventories of finished and partly finished 
units were accumulated. 

Next, “continuous-flow production” was born of the necessity to 
straighten out the assembly problem. Under its rules the parts 
never get into the inventory bins at all, but start to move the minute 
they are completed — preferably on a conveyor belt — toward the 
central assembly point. If the completed part is, say, the frame of 
a Ford car, it moves steadily down the main aisle, gathering up the 
other parts which feed in from either side, and bolting them home 
as it goes. This saves time, interest on working capital, and skilled 
labor. Bolters are cheaper than trial-and-error hand fitters. Also, 
the whole process will drastically increase output, precisely as I 
proved with my battleships. 

If trial-and-error fitting was to be given up, something had to 
take its place. The machine tool moved into the gap. It is the 
machine which makes machines, and its importance in the industrial 
revolution, particularly in the development of mass production, is 
enormous. ‘‘Upon these tools depend the construction of all other 
kinds of machinery, and the size and accuracy of all modern ma- 
chinery depend upon the size and accuracy of the machine tools 
available for their construction.” Henry Ford has about 25,000 of 
them at Highland Park, divided into 250 classes. American in- 
ventors have made great contributions to this art, especially: 


The milling machine. 
The turret lathe. 

The automatic lathe. 
The grinding machine. 


Meanwhile accuracy has been attained in two directions. In- 
stead of cutting by the lathe or planer, the present practice is to 
bring the surface to size by grinding it with a grinding machine, 
thus insuring a far snugger fit. Secondly, measuring instruments 
have become almost diabolic in their march toward nothing at all. 
The micrometer was invented by a Frenchman. Brown and Sharpe 
presently introduced one which would measure to a hundred- 
thousandth of an inch. Today, standard reference gauges, using 
the principle of the length of light waves, are accurate to one mil- 
lionth of an inch! (Mostly used in laboratory work.) Against 
such devices for controlling machine tolls, hand fitting is a bull ina 
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China shop — totally unable to compete. The interchangeable 
parts for mass production can thus be turned out to an accuracy of 
astronomical minuteness, by machines built like a bull rhinoceros. 
Finally, the whole process, save setting the original gauges, is re- 
moved from human interference, and made as self-regulating and 
automatic as possible, with the ideal of 100 per cent automatic per- 
formance always before the man at the drawing board. Human 
fingers are too gross and clumsy to fumble with this combination of 
incredible delicacy and roaring power. 

You get the picture. A great glass domed space, flanked with 
battalions of humped and gleaming tool machines, taking bars and 
billets of raw steel, shaping them, bending them, boring them, 
grinding them; delivering unit parts to a conveyor which bears them 
to a main assembly belt where they are locked together — men 
sometimes assisting — and then into the shipping room — so many 
completed articles to the minute, no more, no less, a steady stream 
of motor cars, radios, bicycles, typewriters, clocks, tractors — what 
you will. 

The * Krupp Works today cover five square miles of floor space. 
It takes three days to see it all. Ninety-foot plates of steel are rolled 
out like chewing gum. A 4000-ton press picks up a log of steel as 
though it were a lead pencil, holds it by the throat, and sinks a 
hammer twelve inches into its glowing mass, squeezing out a gush 
of molten steel like water from a rag. In the final assembly rooms 
are acres of locomotives in dignified rows: “‘ Diesel engines towering 
like a procession of elephants with howdahs on their backs, textile 
machinery sprouting before your eyes like Ford cars; a sea of dyna- 
mos, motors, turbines, harvesters, cash registers, motion picture pro- 
jectors, automatic weighers and mixers, as far as the eye can see.” 

In 1929, aeroplanes are built in small factories by skilled workmen. 
While plenty of power is available to help them, there is a great deal: 
of hand fitting and adjustment. When a “ship” is launched, the 
entire working force assembles, and with pride and joy watches the 
first flight of the winged creature on which so much individual care. 
and attention has been lavished. Not disembodied standard parts 
have been fabricated, but a living unity, with a character of its own. 
So Donald MacKay and his workmen built the “Lightning” and 
the “Flying Cloud.” But the clipper ship was ever a dangerous 
beauty with her incredible spread of canvas; and so is a modern: 
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aeroplane. The former was overwhelmed by steam, before she 
could be standardized —for which mercy the artist will thank 
whatever gods may be. The latter is still in the experimental stage, 
fickle, and far from fool-proof. In a few more years, a standard, 
reasonably safe design will have been evolved. The little aircraft 
shops will disappear; out on the streets will go most of their skilled 
mechanics; great walls of cement and glass will rise; battalions of 
lathes and grinders will spew out their millions of interchargeable 
parts; the assembly line will begin to march; and gone forever will 
be the individual ship and the loving care that followed and took 
pride in her. 


There is a certain sadness in all this, but it does not behoove us to 
grow maudlin. We may weep for the spirit of craftsmanship here 
crucified, but we can only rejoice at the arrival of a stout, inex- 
pensive plane, which millions of us may use without dropping to 
death in a tail spin. Furthermore, while a standardized clipper 
might have lost her beauty, owing to the limitation of her design, 
and the medium in which she was worked, a standardized aeroplane 
need send no hostages to loveliness. 

Mass production crystallizes years of experiment, and trial and 
error, into one standard design. The design is then executed by the 
most intensive preparation of dies, casting, and special machine 
tools, involving literally acres of paper work. But when the power 
is turned on, experimentation must cease. Otherwise continuous 
flow is thrown out of step, the myriad of standard movements upset, 
and the whole tremendous investment threatened. The cogs must 
all articulate or the vast monster becomes as helpless as a blinded 
dinosaur. It cost Henry Ford a cool hundred million to change 
from Model T to Model A. More than 50 per cent of all his pro- 
duction machinery had to be redesigned and replaced. 

If the design is good for years to come, mass production is the 
cheapest way to give the product to the world, and, for many 
articles, the way which promises the best in quality. But if the 
design is dubious, or likely to be rapidly superseded by better de- 
signs, mass production may act as a brake on technical progress; a 
morass into which creative invention stumbles and sinks. Ford could 
afford his hundred-million-dollar shift, but what the richest man on 
earth can do, few can emulate. More cautious corporations do not 
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tend to change their methods, endangering dividends, until they 
must. This explains why many brilliant inventions are purchased 
by great companies, only to be put on the shelf. Mass production 
has dug their graves. This is the reason, too, why M. Siegfried 
warns us that Europe, with her more flexible system of production, 
may, like David with his sling-shot, conquer us in the end. 

Factory machines have progressed through three chief stages. 
(Though any given factory today may still remain in the earlier 
stages.) 

First, they supplied more power to the skilled worker. They in- 
creased his output, but left his job substantially unchanged. 

Second, they subdivided the manufacturing process, allowing un- 
skilled or semi-skilled workers to feed them, remove the output, and 
carry on the few repetitive motions which their tending required. This 
is the robot stage. 

Third, they replaced the unskilled worker with their own steel fingers, 
doing the feeding, processing, packaging, themselves. The skilled man 
comes back into the picture as inspector, repairer, adjuster of delicate 
controls. His job is interesting, non-repetitive; requires intelligence. 
The robot has largely disappeared. 


A new automatic plant for making automobile frames performs a 
total of four million operations a day upon the 360 frames which are 
delivered every hour. Day and night, seven days a week, the 
process runs unhampered by the poisons of fatigue. But without 
75,000 frames put upon the market yearly, the tremendous over- 
head of the original installation cannot be covered. Mass produc- 
tion is risky, unless the market is assured. 

Industry does not leap, of course, from handtending to the com- 
pletely automatic. There are all manner of semi-automatic stages 
in between. If a given article has twenty stations in its manu- 
facturing process, the automatic curve may begin with only one of 
them, then spread to four, five, a dozen operations. Only recently 
has the full cycle been achieved. But more and more are coming into 
line. The tendency is all about us. We see it in dial telephones, 
the talking movies, manless elevators, mechanical salesman (“Thank 
you, it’s toasted!”), oil burning home furnaces with thermostat 
control, torpedoes and aeroplanes guided by radio, mechanical 
stokers, automatic steel plants, sugar mills, soap factories. We see 
it —and welcome it—in the “fool-proof’” movement, whereby 
automatic signals displace the biological uncertainties of the human 
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nervous system. Automatic bulkheads are capable of preventing 
such disasters as overwhelmed the “Vestris” — provided owners 
are willing to pay for them. 

Mass production, after the current Detroit or Ruhr fashion, re- 
quires great numbers of robots to assemble the unit parts turned 
out by machine. But as the automatic process gains headway, ma- 
chines themselves take over the job of assembly and a hundred 
robots give way to one skilled man. The billion horses are increas- 
ingly pulling in this direction — though they have many leagues to 
go. In so far as they make headway, economic dangers may be 
complicated, but the danger to the central nervous system of the 
man on the job is certainly decreased. 


The other day I watched a rectangular figure, fashioned like a 
cubist’s nightmare, raise its arm when whistled to through a tele- 
phone. As the arm came up, a mechanical piano began to play, a 
fan to revolve, a washing machine to bubble, while dial lights 
snapped on and off in the general region of his stomach. It was no 
other than Mr. Televox, the product of the Westinghouse labora- 
tories, representing a late development in the automatic process. 
He will displace the skilled watcher of dials in power houses. The 
New York Edison Company recently opened an electrical distribut- 
ing station to be operated without a human being within its walls. 
Mr. Televox will be the only resident, requiring neither food, rest, 
nor sleep. He will be telephoned to from time to time by a liv- 
ing man, three miles away, and according to the orders spoken or 
whistled, will break circuits, move levers, stop and start machines, 

The ghost of James Watt must have shuddered down the years — 
for he was a kindly man — as the bodies of women, men and little 
children were broken in the dismal caverns where his engines 
pounded... but for Mr. Televox his back must straighten, and his 
hand go gladly to the salute. 


A MODEST PROPOSAL 
JONATHAN SWIET 


JonaTHAN Swirr (1667-1745) was born in Dublin of English parents. 
Educated at Kilkenny School and Dublin University, he served for 
some years as private secretary to Sir William Temple. Having 
quarreled with Temple, Swift took orders and entered the Church of 
England, where, owing to his pride and his brusque dealing with 
those who might advance him, his progress was very slow; and Swift 
gradually became embittered. With the publication in 1704 of The 
Battle of the Books and The Tale of a Tub, Swift became known as 
the most powerful satirist of the age. For several years during the 
period of Tory supremacy he wrote political pamphlets. When 
the Whigs came into power, Swift returned to Ireland to be Dean of 
the Cathedral in Dublin. 

In 1729, he wrote “A Modest Proposal,” suggesting with grave 
irony a remedy for over-population which had caused periodic famines 
in Ireland. His suggested remedy is cannibalism, especially by 
greedy English landlords. 

For years Swift had observed the systematic exploitation of the Irish 
by absentee English landlords. He had advocated, in vain, measures 
designed to mitigate the suffering of the Irish. Despairing of legis- 
lation favorable to the sufferers, he made this revolting proposal. 

Observe how clearly and directly Swift reveals the distress of the 
Trish. This explanation leads at once to his proposal of a remedy. 
Note the orderly, systematic way in which he sets forth the value of 
his proposal. Observe, too, that Swift is simply carrying to a logical 
conclusion the system of cruel exploitation already in vogue. He is 
fighting fire with fire. : 

Beginning with paragraph twenty-one, the author employs formal 
argument, as if presenting to Parliament the advantages of his pro- 
posal. Notice his tabulation of points and his anticipations of 
possible objections to the proposed measure. 


It 1s a melancholy object to those who walk through this great: 
town or travel in the country, when they see the streets, the roads, 
and cabin doors, crowded with beggars of the female sex, followed 
by three, four, or six children, all in rags and importuning every’ 
passenger for an alms. These mothers, instead of being able to 
work for their. honest livelihood, are forced to employ all their time 
in strolling to beg sustenance for their helpless infants: who as they 
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grow up either turn thieves for want of work, or leave their dear 
native country to fight for the pretender in Spain, or sell themselves 
to the Barbadoes. 

I think it is agreed by all parties that this prodigious number of 
children in the arms, or on the backs, or at the heels of their mothers, 
and frequently of their fathers, is in the present deplorable state 
of the kingdom a very great additional grievance; and, therefore, 
whoever could find out a fair, cheap, and easy method of making 
these children sound, useful members of the commonwealth, would 
deserve so well of the public as to have his statue set up for a pre- 
server of the nation. 

But my intention is very far from being confined to provide only 
for the children of professed beggars; it is of a much greater extent, 
and shall take in the whole number of infants at a certain age who 
are born of parents in effect as little able to support them as those 
who demand our charity in the streets. 

As to my own part, having turned my thoughts for many years 
upon this important subject, and maturely weighed the several 
schemes of other projectors, I have always found them grossly mis- 
taken in the computation. It is true, a child just dropped from its 
dam may be supported by her milk for a solar year, with little other 
nourishment; at most not above the value of 2s., which the mother 
may certainly get, or the value in scraps, by her lawful occupation 
of begging; and it is exactly at one year old that I propose to provide 
for them in such a manner as instead of being a charge upon their 
parents or the parish, or wanting food and raiment for the rest of 
their lives, they shall on the contrary contribute to the feeding, and 
partly to the clothing, of many thousands. 

There is likewise another great advantage in my scheme, that it 
will prevent those voluntary abortions, and that horrid practice of 
women murdering their bastard children, alas! too frequent among 
us! sacrificing the poor innocent babes I doubt more to avoid the 
expense than the shame, which would move tears and pity in the 
most savage and inhuman breast. 

The number of souls in this kingdom being usually reckoned one 
million and a half, of these I calculate there may be about two 
hundred thousand couple whose wives are breeders; from which 
number I subtract thirty thousand couples who are able to main- 
tain their own children, although I apprehend there cannot be so 
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many, under the present distresses of the kingdom; but this being 
granted, there will remain an hundred and seventy thousand breed- 
ers. I again subtract fifty thousand for those women who mis- 
carry, or whose children die by accident or disease within the year. 
There only remains one hundred and twenty thousand children of 
poor parents annually born. The question therefore is, how this 
number shall be reared and provided for, which, as I have already 
said, under the present situation of affairs, is utterly impossible by 
all the methods hitherto proposed. For we can neither employ 
them in handicraft or agriculture; we neither build houses (I mean 
in the country) nor cultivate land: they can very seldom pick up a 
livelihood by stealing, till they arrive at six years old, except where 
they are of towardly parts, although I confess they learn the rudi- 
ments much earlier, during which time, they can however be prop- 
erly looked upon only as probationers, as I have been informed by 
a principal gentleman in the county of Cavan, who protested to me 
that he never knew above one or two instances under the age of six, 
even in a part of the kingdom so renowned for the quickest pro- 
ficiency in that art. 

I am assured by our merchants, that a boy or a girl before twelve 
years old is no salable commodity; and even when they come to this 
age they will not yield above three pounds, or three pounds and 
half-a-crown at most on the exchange; which cannot turn to account 
either to the parents or kingdom, the charge of nutriment and rags 
having been at least four times that value. 

I shall now therefore humbly propose my own thoughts, which I 
hope will not be liable to the least objection. 

I have been assured by a very knowing American of my ac- 
quaintance in London, that a young healthy child well nursed is at 
a year old a most delicious, nourishing, and wholesome food, whether 
stewed, roasted, baked, or boiled; and I make no doubt that it will 
equally serve in a fricassee or a ragout. 

I do therefore humbly offer it to public consideration that of the 
hundred and twenty thousand children already computed, twenty 
thousand may be reserved for breed, whereof only one-fourth part 
to be males; which is more than we allow to sheep, black cattle or 
swine; and my reason is, that these children are seldom the fruits 
of marriage, a circumstance not much regarded by our savages, 
therefore one male will be sufficient to serve four females. That 
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the remaining hundred thousand may, at a year old, be offered in 
the sale to the persons of quality and fortune through the kingdom; 
always advising the mother to let them suck plentifully in the last 
month, so as to render them plump and fat for a good table. A 
child will make two dishes at an entertainment for friends; and when 
the family dines alone, the fore or hind quarter will make a reason- 
able dish, and seasoned with a little pepper or salt will be very 
good boiled on the fourth day, especially in winter. 

T have reckoned upon a medium that a child just born will weigh 
12 pounds, and in a solar year, if tolerably nursed, increaseth to 28 
pounds. 

I grant this food will be somewhat dear, and therefore very proper 
for landlords, who, as they have already devoured most of the 
parents, seem to have the best title to the children. 

Infant’s flesh will be in season throughout the year, but more 
plentiful in March, and a little before and after; for we are told by 
a grave author, an eminent French physician, that fish being a pro- 
lific diet, there are more children born in Roman Catholic countries 
about nine months after Lent than at any other season; therefore, 
reckoning a year after Lent, the markets will be more glutted than 
usual, because the number of popish infants is at least three to one 
in this kingdom: and therefore it will have one other collateral 
advantage, by lessening the number of papists among us. 

I have already computed the charge of nursing a beggar’s child 
(in which list I reckon all cottagers, laborers, and four-fifths of the 
farmers) to be about two shillings per annum, rags included; and 
I believe no gentleman would repine to give ten shillings for the car- 
cass of a good fat child, which, as I have said, will make four dishes 
of excellent nutritive meat, when he hath only some particular friend 
or his own family to dine with him. Thus the squire will learn to 
be a good landlord, and grow popular among his tenants; the mother 
will have eight shillings net profit, and be fit for work till she pro- 
duces another child. 

Those who are more thrifty (as I must confess the times require) 
may flay the carcass; the skin of which artificially dressed will make 
admirable gloves for ladies, and summer boots for fine gentlemen. 

As to our city of Dublin, shambles may be appointed for this pur- 
pose in the most convenient parts of it, and butchers we may be as- 
sured will not be wanting; although I rather recommend buying the 
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children alive than dressing them hot from the knife as we do roasting 
pigs. 

A very worthy person, a true lover of his country, and whose 
virtues I highly esteem, was lately pleased in discoursing on this 
matter to offer a refinement upon my scheme. He said that many 
gentlemen of this kingdom, having of late destroyed their deer, he 
conceived that the want of venison might be well supplied by the 
bodies of young lads and maidens, not exceeding fourteen years of 
age nor under twelve; so great a number of both sexes in every coun- 
try being now ready to starve for want of work and service; and 
these be disposed of by their parents, if alive, or otherwise by their 
nearest relations. But with due deference to so excellent a friend 
and so deserving a patriot, I cannot be altogether in his sentiments; 
for as to the males, my American acquaintance assured me, from 
frequent experience, that their flesh was generally tough and lean, 
like that of our school-boys by continual exercise, and their taste 
disagreeable; and to fatten them would not answer the charge. Then 
as to the females, it would, I think, with humble submission be a 
loss to the public, because they soon would become breeders them- 
selves; and besides, it is not improbable that some scrupulous people 
might be apt to censure such a practice (although indeed very un- 
justly), as a little bordering upon cruelty; which, I confess, hath 
always been with me the strongest objection against any project, 
however so well intended. 

But in order to justify my friend, he confessed that this expedient 
was put into his head by the famous Psalmanazar, a native of the 
island Formosa, who came from thence to London above twenty 
years ago, and in conversation told my friend, that in his country 
when any young person happened to be put to death, the executioner 
sold the carcass to persons of quality as a prime dainty; and that in 
his time the body of a plump girl of fifteen, who was crucified for 
an attempt to poison the emperor, was sold to his imperial majesty’s 
prime minister of state, and other great mandarins of the court, in 
joints from the gibbet, at four hundred crowns. Neither indeed 
can I deny, that if the same use were made of several plump young 
girls in this town, who without one single groat to their fortunes 
cannot stir abroad without a chair, and appear at playhouse and as- 
semblies in foreign fineries which they never will pay for, the king- 
dom would not be the worse. 
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Some persons of a desponding spirit are in great concern about 
that vast number of poor people, who are aged, diseased, or maimed, 
and I have been desired to employ my thoughts what course may be 
taken to ease the nation of so grievous an encumbrance. But I 
am not in the least pain upon that matter, because it is very well 
known that they are every day dying and rotting by cold and famine, 
and filth and vermin, as fast as can be reasonably expected. And 
as to the young laborers, they are now in as hopeful a condition; 
they cannot get work, and consequently pine away for want of 
nourishment, to a degree that if at any time they are accidentally 
hired to common labor, they have not strength to perform it; and 
thus the country and themselves are happily delivered from the 
evils to come. 

I have too long digressed, and therefore shall return to my sub- 
ject. I think the advantages by the proposal which I have made 
are obvious and many, as well as of the highest importance. 

For first, as I have already observed, it would greatly lessen the 
number of papists, with whom we are yearly overrun, being the 
principal breeders of the nation as well as our most dangerous ene- 
mies; and who stay at home on purpose with a design to deliver the 
kingdom to the pretender, hoping to take their advantage, by the 
absence of so many good protestants, who have chosen rather to 
leave their country than stay at home and pay tithes against their 
conscience to an episcopal curate. 

Secondly, The poorer tenants will have something valuable of 
their own, which by law may be made liable to distress and help to 
pay their landlord’s rent, their corn and cattle being already seized, 
and money a thing unknown. 

Thirdly, Whereas the maintenance of an hundred thousand 
children, from two years old and upward, cannot be computed at 
less than ten shillings a-piece per annum, the nation’s stock will be 
thereby increased fifty thousand pounds per annum, beside the 
profit of a new dish introduced to the tables of all gentlemen of 
fortune in the kingdom who have any refinement in taste. And the 
money will circulate among ourselves, the goods being entirely of 
our own growth and manufacture. 

Fourthly, The constant breeders, beside the gain of eight shillings 
sterling per annum by the sale of their children, will be rid of the 
charge of maintaining them after the first year. 
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Fifthly, This food would likewise bring great custom to taverns; 
where the vintners will certainly be so prudent as to procure the best 
receipts for dressing it to perfection, and consequently have their 
houses frequented by all the fine gentlemen, who justly value them- 
selves upon their knowledge in good eating: and a skilful cook, who 
understands how to oblige his guests, will contrive to make it as ex- 
pensive as they please. 

Sixthly, This would be a great inducement to marriage, which all 
wise nations have either encouraged by rewards or enforced by laws 
and penalties. It would increase the care and the tenderness of 
mothers toward their children, when they were sure of a settlement 
for life to the poor babes, provided in some sort by the public, to 
their annual profit instead of expense. We should see an honest 
emulation among the married women, which of them could bring 
the fattest child to the market. Men would become as fond of their 
wives during the time of their pregnancy as they are now of their 
mares in foal, their cows in calf, their sows when they are ready to 
farrow; nor offer to beat or kick them (as is too frequent a practice) 
for fear of a miscarriage. 

Many other advantages might be enumerated. For instance, the 
addition of some thousand carcasses in our exportation of barreled 
beef, the propagation of swine’s flesh, and improvement in the art 
of making good bacon, so much wanted among us by the great 
destruction of pigs, too frequent at our tables; which are no way 
comparable in taste or magnificence to a well-grown, fat, yearling 
child, which roasted whole will make a considerable figure at a lord 
mayor’s feast or any other public entertainment. But this and 
many others I omit, being studious of brevity. 

Supposing that one thousand families in this city would be con- 
stant customers for infants’ flesh, beside others who might have it at 
merry-meetings, particularly weddings and christenings, I compute 
that Dublin would take off annually about twenty thousand car- 
casses; and the rest of the kingdom (where probably they will be 
sold somewhat cheaper) the remaining eighty thousand. 

I can think of no one objection that will possibly be raised against 
this proposal, unless it should be urged that the number of people 
will be thereby much lessened in the kingdom. This I freely own, 
and was indeed one principal design in offering it to the world. I 
desire the reader will observe, that I calculate my remedy for this 
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one individual kingdom of Ireland and for no other that ever was, 
is, or I think ever can be upon earth. Therefore let no man talk to 
me of other expedients: of taxing our absentees at five shillings a 
pound; of using neither clothes nor household furniture except what 
is of our own growth and manufacture; of utterly rejecting the ma- 
terials and instruments that promote foreign luxury; of curing the 
expensiveness of pride, vanity, idleness, and gaming in our women; 
of introducing a vein of parsimony, prudence, and temperance; of 
learning to love our country, wherein we differ even from LAPLAND- 
ERs and the inhabitants of TorprnamsBoo; of quitting our animosities 
and factions, nor act any longer like the Jews, who were murdering 
one another at the very moment their city was taken; of being a 
little cautious not to sell our country and conscience for nothing; of 
teaching landlords to have at least one degree of mercy toward their 
tenants; lastly, of putting a spirit of honesty, industry, and skill into 
our shopkeepers; who, if a resolution could now be taken to buy 
only our native goods, would immediately unite to cheat and exact 
upon us in the price, the measure, and the goodness, nor could ever 
yet be brought to make one fair proposal of just dealing, though 
often and earnestly invited to it. 

Therefore I repeat, let no man talk to me of these and the like 
expedients, till he hath at least some glimpse of hope that there will 
be ever some hearty and sincere attempt to put them in practice. 

But as to myself, having been wearied out for many years with 
offering vain, idle, visionary thoughts, and at length utterly despair- 
ing of success I fortunately fell upon this proposal; which, as it is 
wholly new, so it hath something solid and real, of no expense and 
little trouble, full in our own power, and whereby we can incur no 
danger in disobliging ENcLanp. For this kind of commodity will 
not bear exportation, the flesh being of too tender a consistence to 
admit a long continuance in salt, although perhaps I could name a 
country which would be glad to eat up our whole nation without it. 

After all, I am not so violently bent upon my own opinion as to 
reject any offer proposed by wise men, which shall be found equally 
innocent, cheap, easy, and effectual. But before something of that 
kind shall be advanced in contradiction to my scheme, and offering 
a better, I desire the author or authors will be pleased maturely to 
consider two points. First, as things now stand, how they will be 
able to find food and raiment for an hundred thousand useless mouths 
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and backs. And secondly, there being a round million of creatures 
in human figure throughout this kingdom, whose whole subsistence 
put into a common stock would leave them in debt two millions of 
pounds sterling, adding those who are beggars by profession to the 
bulk of farmers, cottagers, and laborers, with their wives and chil- 
dren who are beggars in effect: I desire those politicians who dislike 
my overture, and may perhaps be so bold as to attempt an answer, 
that they will first ask the parents of these mortals, whether they 
would not at this day think it a great happiness to have been sold for 
food at a year old in the manner I prescribe, and thereby have 
avoided such a perpetual scene of misfortunes as they have since 
gone through by the oppression of landlords, the impossibility of 
paying rent without money or trade, the want of common suste- 
nance, with neither house nor clothes to cover them from the in- 
clemencies of the weather, and the most inevitable prospect of en- 
tailing the like or greater miseries upon their breed for ever. 

I profess, in the sincerity of my heart, that I have not the least 
personal interest in endeavoring to promote this necessary work, 
having no other motive than the public good of my country, by ad- 
vancing our trade, providing for infants, relieving the poor, and 
giving some pleasure to the rich. I have no children by which I 
can propose to get a single penny; the youngest being nine years 
old, and my wife past child-bearing. 
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After you have read “Leisure and Mechanism,” explain definitely 
the application of the title. The third paragraph may be regarded 
as an informal outline of the thought developed in the article. With 
what paragraph does the development proper begin? List the condi- 
tions which the author believes essential to the well-being of a com- 
munity. What hinders the realization of these conditions in present- 
day society? Is there any inference in “Men and Machines” (p. 189) 
that our industrial and commercial society forestalls realization of 
such ideals in a community? Do you find in the selection from 
Carlyle’s Past and Present (p. 330) any similarity of thought to that 
in Russell’s article? “Leisure and Mechanism” is an excellent se- 
lection to study for structure. You will find near the beginning a 
clear statement of the author’s theme and the way he proposes to 
develop it; then follows an orderly development of the significant 
points; and, finally, a concise summarizing paragraph which restates 
and drives home the thought. Analyze paragraphs eleven and 


twelve, noting topic sentence, transitional words and phrases, and 
the methods of development. 


To any one who reflects upon industrialism it is clear that it re- 
quires, for its successful practice, somewhat different virtues from 
1 From The Dial. Reprinted by permission of The Dial Press, Inc., publishers. 
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those that were required in a pre-industrial community. But there 
is, to my mind, wide-spread misapprehension as to the nature of 
those virtues, owing to the fact that moralists confine their survey 
to a short period of time, and are more interested in the success of 
the individual than in that of the race. There is also, in all con- 
ventional moralists, a gross ignorance of psychology, making them 
` unable to realize that certain virtues imply certain correlated vices, 
so that in recommending a virtue the consideration which ought to 
weigh is: Does this virtue, with its correlative vice, outweigh the 
opposite virtue with its correlative vice? The fact that a virtue is 
good in itself is not enough; it is necessary to take account of the 
vices that it entails and the virtues that it excludes. 

I shall define as virtues those mental and physical habits which 
tend to produce a good community, and as vices those that tend to 
produce a bad one. Different people have different conceptions of 
what makes a community good or bad, and it is difficult to find 
arguments by which to establish the preferability of one’s own con- 
ception. I cannot hope, therefore, to appeal to those whose tastes 
are very different from my own, but I hope and believe that there is 
nothing very singular in my own tastes. 

For my part, I should judge a community to be in a good state if 
I found a great deal of instinctive happiness, a prevalence of feelings 
of friendship and affection rather than hatred and envy, a capacity 
for creating and enjoying beauty, and the intellectual curiosity 
which leads to the advancement and diffusion of knowledge. I 
should judge a community to be in a bad state if I found much un- 
happiness from thwarted instinct, much hatred and envy, little 
sense of beauty, and little intellectual curiosity. As between these 
different elements of excellence or the reverse, I do not pretend to 
judge. Suppose, for the sake of argument, that intellectual curiosity 
and artistic capacity were found to be in some degree incompatible, 
I should find it difficult to say which ought to be preferred. But I 
should certainly think better of a community which contained 
something of both than of one which contained more of the one and 
none of the other. I do not, however, believe that there is any in- 
compatibility among the four ingredients I have mentioned as con- 
stituting a good community, namely: happiness, friendship, en- 
joyment of beauty, and love of knowledge. 

It is to be observed that we do not define as a virtue merely what 
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leads to these good things for its possessor, but what leads to them 
for the community to which he belongs. For different purposes, 
the community that has to be considered is different. In the case 
of acts which have little effect outside the family, the family will be 
the community concerned. In the official actions of a mayor, the 
community concerned will be the municipality; in internal politics 
it will be the nation, and in foreign politics the world. Theoreti- 
cally, it is always the whole world that is concerned; practically, the 
effects outside some limited circle are often negligible. 

However moralists may recommend altruism, all the moral ex- 
hortations that have had wide-spread effects have appealed to purely 
selfish desires. Buddhism urged virtue on the ground that it led to 
* Nirvana; Christianity, on the ground that it led to heaven. In 
each of these great religions, virtue was that line of conduct which 
would be pursued by a prudent egoist. Neither of these, however, 
has much influence on the practical morality of our own time. For 
energetic people, the moral code of our time is that of “success”? — 
the code which my generation learnt in childhood from Smiles’ 
Self-help and which modern young men learn from efficiency ex- 
perts. In this code, “success” is defined as the acquisition of a 
large income. According to this code, it is wicked for a young man 
to be late at the office, even if what has delayed him is fetching the 
doctor for a sudden illness of his child; but it is not wicked to oust a 
competitor by well-timed tale-bearing. Competition, hard work, 
and rigid self-control are demanded by this code; its rewards are 
dyspepsia and unutterable boredom, in all who have not a quite ex- 
ceptional physique. By comparison with its votaries, St. *Simeon 
Stylites was a voluptuary; nevertheless they, like him, are pure 
egoists. 

In sociology, we are concerned with men in the mass, not with 
rare and exceptional individuals. It is possible for a few saints to 
live a life which is in part unselfish, but it does not appear to be pos- 
sible for the vast majority of mankind. The study of psychology, 
and more particularly of psychoanalysis, has torn aside the cloaks 
that our egoism wears, and has shown that when we think we are 
being unselfish, this is hardly ever in fact the case. It would there- 
fore be useless to preach a morality which required unselfishness on 
the part of any large number of men. I do not think myself that 
there is any need todo so. Our natural impulses, properly directed 
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and trained, are, I believe, capable of producing a good community, 
provided praise and blame are wisely apportioned. 

It is through the operation of praise and blame that the positive 
morality of a community becomes socially effective. We all like 
praise and dislike blame; moreover, rewards and punishments 
often accompany them. “Positive morality” — i.e. the habit of at- 
taching praise to certain types of behaviour and blame to certain 
other types — has enormous influence on conduct. In Somaliland, 
and formerly among the aborigines of Formosa, a man was not 
thought sufficiently manly to deserve a wife until he had killed 
someone; in fact, he was expected to bring the head of his victim to 
the wedding ceremony. The result was that even the mildest and 
gentlest of men, in obedience to the moral sense of the community, 
felt obliged to practise homicide. This custom is rapidly dying out 
among savages, but among the white races the same feeling persists 
as regards military service in wartime. Thus in spite of the egoism 
of human nature, the positive morality of neighbours forces men 
into conduct quite different from that which they would pursue if 
positive morality were different; they even often sacrificed their 
lives for fear of being blamed. Positive morality is therefore a very 
tremendous power. I believe that at present it is quite unadapted 
to industrialism, and that it will have to be radically changed if in- 
dustrialism is to survive. 

There is one point in which the definition of virtue and vice given 
above departs from tradition and from common practice. We de- 
fined a virtue as a habit which tends to produce a good community, 
and a vice as one which tends to produce a bad community. In 
thus judging by results, we agreed in one important respect with 
the utilitarian school of moralists, among whom * Bentham and 
the two * Mills were the most eminent. The traditional view is 
different; it holds that certain specified classes of actions are vicious, 
and that abstinence from all these is virtue. It is wicked to murder 
or steal (except on a large scale); it is wicked to speak ill of those in 
power, from the Deity to the policeman; above all, it is wicked to 
have sexual intercourse outside marriage. These prohibitions 
may, in our degenerate age, be defended by utilitarian arguments, 
but in some cases — e.g. refusal of divorce for insanity — the utili- 
tarian arguments are very far-fetched, and are obviously not what 
is really influencing the minds of those who use them. What is in- 
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fluencing their minds is the view that certain classes of acts are 
“wicked,” quite independently of their consequences. I regard 
this view as superstitious, but it would take us too far from our theme 
to argue the question here. I shall therefore assume, without more 
ado, that actions are to be judged by the results to be expected from 
actions of that kind, and not by some supposed *a priori moral 
code. Ido not mean — what would be obviously impracticable — 
that we should habitually calculate the effects of our actions. What 
I mean is that, in deciding what sort of moral instruction should be 
given to the young, or what sort of actions should be punished by 
the criminal law, we should do our best to consider what sort of 
actions will promote or hinder the general well-being. It might also 
seem as if this were a platitude. Yet a tremendous change would 
be effected if this platitude were acted upon. Our education, our 
criminal law, and our standards of praise and blame, would become 
completely different from what they are at present. How they 
would be altered, I shall now try to show. 

Let us consider one by one the four kinds of excellence which we 
mentioned, beginning with instinctive happiness. 


Instinctive Happiness. I mean by this the sort of thing that 
‘is diminished by ill-health and destroyed by a bad liver, the kind of 
delight in life which one finds always more strongly developed in 
the young of any mammalian species than in the old. I doubt 
whether there is anything else that makes as much difference to the 
value of life from ‘the point of view of the person who has to live it. 
‘Those who have instinctive delight in life are happy except when 
they have positive causes of unhappiness; those who do not have it 
are unhappy except when they have positive causes of happiness. 
Moreover outward causes of happiness have more effect upon those 
who delight in life, while those who do not are more affected by 
outward causes of unhappiness. Of all personal goods, delight in 
life is therefore the greatest; and it is a condition for many others. 
I do not deny that it can be too dearly purchased, if it is obtained at 
ithe .cost of injustice and stupidity. In the advanced industrial 
‘nations, apart from the agricultural population, I can think of only 
one-small class that ‘lives‘so as to preserve it, namely, the male por- 
‘tion of the British upper class. The public schools develop a boy’s 
‘physique at the expense of his intelligence and sympathy; in this 
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way, by the help of a good income, he often succeeds in preserving 
instinctive happiness. But the system is essentially aristocratic, 
so that it cannot be regarded as in any degree a contribution to the 
solution of our problem. Our problem is to preserve instinctive 
happiness for the many, not only for a privileged few. 

The causes of instinctive happiness could best be set forth by a 
medical man, but without medical knowledge observation makes it 
easy to see broadly what they are. Physical health and vigour 
come first, but are obviously not alone sufficient. It is necessary to 
have scope for instinctive desires, and also for instinctive needs 
which often exist without corresponding explicit desires. Very few 
adults, whether men or women, can preserve instinctive happiness 
in a state of celibacy; this applies even to those women who have no 
conscious desire for sexual satisfaction. On this point, the evidence 
of psychoanalysis may be taken as conclusive. Many women and 
some men need also to have children sooner or later. To most men, 
some kind of progressive career is important; both to men and wo- 
men, a certain amount of occupation imposed by necessity, not 
chosen for its pleasurable quality, is necessary for the avoidance of 
boredom. But too much work and too little leisure are more de- 
structive of instinctive happiness than too little work and too much 
leisure. Another essential is the right amount of human com- 
panionship, neither too much nor too little; but as to what is the 
right amount, people vary greatly. Our instinctive nature seems 
to be fairly adapted to the hunting stage, as may be seen from the 
passion of rich men for shooting big game, killing birds, and career- 
ing after foxes. In the hunting stage, men had periods of violent 
exertion alternating with complete quiescence, while women had 
activities which were more continuous, but less strenuous and less 
exciting. This probably accounts for the fact that men are more 
prone to gambling than women. One result of adaptation to the 
hunting stage is that most people like loud noise at times of excite- 
ment, alternating with silence at other times. In modern industrial 
life the noise is continuous, and this certainly has a debilitating 
nervous effect. I believe that almost everyone has a need (though 
often not a desire) for the sights and smells of the country. The 
delight of slum children on a country holiday is of a kind that points 
to the satisfaction of an instinctive need which urban life cannot 
supply. In recovering from a dangerous illness, the pleasure of be- 
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ing still alive consists mainly in joy in sunshine and the smell of 
rain and other such sensations familiar to primitive man. 

The difference between needs and desires is important in the con- 
sideration of instinctive happiness. Our desires are mainly for 
things which primitive man did not get without difficulty: food 
and drink (especially the latter), leadership of the tribe, improve- 
ments in the methods of hunting and fighting. But we have many 
needs which are not associated with desires, because under primi- 
tive conditions these needs were always satisfied. Such are the 
needs of country sensations, of occasional silence and occasional 
solitude, of alternations of excitement and quiescence. To some 
extent, sex and maternity in women come under this head, because 
in a primitive community men see to the satisfaction of these femi- 
nine needs without any necessity for female co-operation. * Per 
contra, there are desires which do not correspond to instinctive 
needs. The most important of these are the desires for drugs, in- 
cluding alcohol and tobacco. The fact that these desires are so 
readily stimulated by habit is an example of natural maladjust- 
ment from a * Darwinian point of view. They differ from instinc- 
tive needs in two ways. First, from the point of view of survival, 
their satisfaction is not biologically useful; drugs do not help a man 
either to survive, himself, or to have a numerous progeny. Sec- 
ondly, from the psychological point of view, the craving that they 
satisfy depends upon the habit of taking them, not upon a pre-ex- 
istent need. The instinctive dissatisfaction which leads a man to 
take to drink, is usually something wholly unconnected with alco- 
hol, such as business worries or disappointment in love. Drugs area 
substitute for the thing instinctively needed, but an unsatisfactory 
substitute, because they never bring full instinctive satisfaction. 

With the advance of what is called civilization, our social and 
material environment has changed faster than our instincts, so that 
there has been an increasing discrepancy between the acts to which 
we are impelled by instinct and those to which we are constrained 
by prudence. Up to a point, this is quite unavoidable. Murder, 
robbery, and rape are actions which may be prompted by instinct, 
but an orderly society must repress them. Work, especially when 
many are employed in one undertaking, requires regularity, which 


1 I do not wish this to be regarded as an argument for prohibition, to which on the 
whole I am opposed. 
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is utterly contrary to our untrained nature. And although a man 
who followed his impulses in a state of nature would (at least in a 
cold climate) do a good deal of work in the course of an average day, 
yet it is very rare indeed that a man has any spontaneous impulse 
to the work which he has to do in a modern industrial community. 
He works for the sake of the pay, not because:he likes the work. 
There are of course exceptions: artists, inventors, men of learning, 
healthy mothers who have few children and strong maternal in- 
stincts, people in positions of authority, a small percentage of sailors 
and peasants. But the exceptions are not sufficiently numerous to 
be an important section of the whole. The irksomeness of work 
has no doubt always existed since men took to agriculture; it is 
mentioned in Genesis as a curse, and heaven has always been im- 
agined as a place where no one does any work. But industrial 
methods have certainly made work more remote from instinct, and 
have destroyed the joy in craftsmanship which gave handicrafts- 
men something of the satisfaction of the artist. I do not think 
that, if industrial methods survive, we can hope to make the bulk 
of necessary work pleasant. The best we can hope is to diminish 
its amount, but there is no doubt that its amount could be dimin- 
ished very greatly. It is chiefly in this direction that we must look 
for a lessening of the instinctive dissatisfaction involved in work. 

A “return to nature,” such as * Rousseau’s disciples dreamt of, is 
not possible without a complete break-up of our civilization. Reg- 
imentation, especially, is of the very essence of industrialism, which 
would necessarily perish without it. If this is an evil, and is un- 
avoidable, our aim must be to have as little of it as is possible. 
This aim will be realized by making the hours of industrial labour 
as short as is compatible with the production of necessaries, and 
leaving the remaining hours of the day entirely untrammelled. 
Four hours’ boredom a day is a thing which most people could en- 
dure; and this is probably about what would be required. 

In many other respects, the restraints upon instinct which now 
exist could be greatly diminished. Production at present has two 
correlative defects: that it is competitive, and that it is thought 
important to produce as much as possible. A great deal less work 
is required now to produce a given amount of goods than was re- 
quired before the industrial revolution, and yet people live at higher 
pressure than they did then. This is chiefly due to competition. 
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An immense amount of labour is wasted in getting orders and secur- 
ing markets. At times when there is a great deal of unemployment, 
those who are not unemployed are overworked, because otherwise 
employers could not make a profit. The competitive management 
of industry for profit is the source of the trouble. For the same rea- 
son there is a desire to maximize production, because, with industrial 
methods, the production of immense quantities of a commodity is 
more capable of yielding a profit than the production of moderate 
quantities! The whole urgency of the modern business world is 
towards speeding up, greater efficiency, more intense international 
competition, when it ought to be towards more ease, less hurry, 
and combination to produce goods for use rather than profit. Com- 
petition, since the industrial revolution, is an anachronism, leading 
inevitably to all the evils of the modern world. 

The sense of strain, which is characteristic of all grades in an in- 
dustrial community from the highest to the lowest, is due to in- 
stinctive maladjustment. Every kind of failure to satisfy deep 
instinctive needs produces strain, but the manifestations are some- 
what different according to the instinct which is thwarted. The 
chief needs thwarted by industrialism, as at present conducted, are: 
the need of spontaneous and variable activities, the need of occa- 
sional quiet and solitude, and the need of contact with the earth. 
This applies to the working classes, but in the middle classes the 
thwarting of instinct is much more serious. A man who has any 
ambition cannot marry young, must be very careful how he has chil- 
dren, must if possible marry a girl whose father will help him profes- 
sionally rather than a girl he likes, and when married must avoid 
infidelity, except so furtively as not to be found out. Our society 
is so imbued with the belief that happiness consists in financial suc- 
cess that men do not realize how much they are losing, and how 
much richer their lives might be if they cared less for money. But 
the results of their instinctive dissatisfaction are all the worse for 
being unconscious. Middle-class men, when they are no longer 
quite young, are generally filled with envy: envy of their more suc- 
cessful colleagues, envy of the young, and (strange as it may seem) 
envy of working-men. The result of the first kind of envy is to 
make them hostile to all intellectual or artistic eminence until it 


‘Cf. R. Austin Freeman, Social Decay and Regeneration (Constable 1921) especially 
pages 105-127. 
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is so well-established that they dare not challenge it; of the second, 
to make them rejoice in war because it gives them a chance to thwart 
the young who have to do the fighting; of the third, to make them 
politically opposed to everything calculated to benefit wage-earners, 
such as education, sanitation, maintenance during unemployment, 
knowledge of birth control (which the middle class practise as mat- 
ter of course), housing reform, and so on. They believe that their 
opposition to these measures is based on economy and a desire to 
keep down the taxes, but in this they deceive themselves, because 
they do not object to the spending of vastly greater sums on arma- 
ments and wars. The same man, often, will object to the education 
rate on the ground that the poor have larger families than the well- 
to-do, and to birth control on the ground that it is immoral and un- 
natural except for those whose income is fairly comfortable. Men 
are strangely unconscious of their passions, and the envy which dom- 
inates most middle-aged professional men is a thing of which they 
know nothing, though the methods of psychoanalysis reveal it un- 
erringly. 

The failure of instinctive satisfaction in the wage-earning classes 
is less profound than in the professional classes, because, whatever 
* Marxians may say, they have more freedom in the really impor- 
tant matters, such as marriage. Of course this greater freedom is 
being rapidly diminished by improvement in police methods, and 
by the continual tightening up of the “moral” standard through 
the activities of thwarted middle-class busy-bodies. This has gone 
so far that at present, in English law, the penalty for deserting a 
vindictive wife, if you are a wage-earner, is imprisonment for life. 
In spite of this tendency, wage-earners, as yet, in good times, suffer 
less instinctive repression than professionals, because they are less 
dominated by respectability and snobbery. Nevertheless, the fail- 
ure to satisfy instinctive needs is serious, particularly as regards 
spontaneity. The effect shows itself in love of excitement, thought- 
less sentimentalism, and (in the more intelligent) hatred of richer 
people or of foreign nations. 


1 This fact is not generally known. The mechanism is as follows: The Court makes 
an order for maintenance, the wife makes a scandal where the man is employed, he is 
dismissed, cannot pay the maintenance, and is imprisoned for contempt of Court. 
He is legally liable for maintenance even while in prison; therefore on the very day 
he comes out his wife can have him put back for not paying maintenance during the 
period of his first imprisonment. And so it goes on until he dies or she is glutted with 
vengeance. This is not a fancy picture, as any one who knows prisoners can testify. 
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It is evident that the first steps towards a cure for these evils are 
being taken by the trade unions, in those parts of their policy which 
are most criticized, such as restriction of output, refusal to believe 
that the only necessity is more production, shortening of hours, and 
soon. It is only by these methods that industrialism can be human- 
ized and can realize the possibilities of good which are latent in it. 
It could be used to lighten physical labour, and to set men free for 
more agreeable activities. Hitherto, the competitive system has 
prevented its being so used. It should have made life more lei- 
surely, but it has made it more hustling. Increase of leisure, dim- 
inution of hustle, are the ends to be sought, not mere quantitative in- 
crease of production. The trade unions have clearly perceived this, 
and have persisted in spite of lectures from every kind of middle- 
or upper-class pundit. This is one reason why there is more hope 
from self-government in industry than from State Socialism. The 
Bolsheviks, when they had established State Socialism, ranged them- 
selves on the side of the worst capitalists on all the matters we have 
been considering. It is obvious that this must always be the case 
when conditions of work are determined bureaucratically by officials, 
instead of by the workers themselves. 


FRIENDLY Ferma. It is impossible to find any single phrase to 
describe adequately the whole of what I wish to include under this 
head. I can, I think, best explain by avoiding hackneyed words 
which seem to convey the correct meaning, but in fact fail to do so. 
An average human being is indifferent to the good or evil fortune of 
most other human beings, but has an emotional interest in a certain 
number of his fellow-creatures. This interest may involve pleasure 
in their good fortune and pain in their evil fortune; or it may involve 
pain in their good fortune and pleasure in their evil fortune; or it 
may involve one of these attitudes in certain respects and the other 
in certain other respects. I shall call these three attitudes, friendly, 
hostile, and mixed, respectively. Broadly speaking, the second of 
the four goods which we wished to see realized in a community is the 
friendly attitude combined with as little as possible of the hostile 
attitude. But this is only a rough preliminary characterization of 
what I mean. 

Biologically speaking, the purpose of life is to leave a large num- 
ber of descendants. Our instincts, in the main, are such as would be 
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likely to achieve this result in a rather uncivilized community. Bi- 
ological success, in such a community, is achieved partly by co- 
operation, partly by competition. The former is promoted by 
friendly feeling, the latter by hostile feeling. Thus on the whole, 
we feel friendly towards those with whom it would be biologically 
advantageous to co-operate if we lived in uncivilized conditions, and 
hostile towards those with whom, in like conditions, it would pay us 
to compete. In all genuine friendship and hostility there is an in- 
stinctive basis connected with biological egoism (which includes the 
survival of descendants). Some religious teachers and moralists 
preach friendly feeling as a duty, but this only leads to hypocrisy. 
A great deal of morality is a cloak for hostility posing as “true 
kindness,” and enabling the virtuous to think that in persecuting 
others out of their “vices” they are conferring a benefit. When I 
speak of friendly feeling I do not mean the sort that can be produced 
by preaching; I mean the sort which is instinctive and spontaneous. 
There are two methods of increasing the amount of this kind of 
feeling. One is physiological, by regulating the action of the glands 
and the liver; everyone knows that regular exercise makes one think 
better of other people. The other is economic and political, by 
producing a community in which the interests of different people 
harmonize as much as possible and as obviously as possible. Moral 
and religious teaching is supposed to be a third method, but this 
view seems to rest on a faulty psychology. 

The stock instance of the friendly attitude is the feeling of a 
maternal mother for a young child. As the most obvious example 
of the unfriendly attitude we may take jealousy. Sex-love is, of 
course, a good example of instinctive co-operation, since no one can 
have descendants without another person’s help. But in practice 
it is so hedged about by jealousy that, as a rule, it affords a less 
adequate example of friendly feeling than maternal affection. 
Paternal affection involves, as a rule, a mixed attitude. There is 
usually some genuine affection, but also much love of power, and 
much desire that children should reflect credit on their parents. A 
man will be pleased if his boy wins a prize at school, but displeased 
if he inherits money from his grandfather, so as to become indepen- 
dent of the paternal authority as soon as he is twenty-one. There 
is a melancholy satisfaction when one’s boy dies for his country, of 
a sort not calculated to increase filial affection in those young men 
who witness it: 
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“Snug at the club two fathers sat, 
Cross, goggle-eyed, and full of chat. 
One of them said: ‘My eldest lad 
Writes cheery letters from Bagdad. 
But Arthur’s getting all the fun 
At Arras with his nine-inch gun.’ 
“Yes, wheezed the other, ‘that’s the luck! 
My boy’s quite broken-hearted, stuck 
In England training all this year. 
Still, if there’s truth in what we hear, 
The Huns intend to ask for more 
Before they bolt across the Rhine.’ 
I watched them toddle through the door — 
These impotent old friends of mine.” 


Of course war affords the supreme example of instinctive co-op- 
eration and hostility. In war, the instinctive prime mover is hos- 
tility; the friendly feeling towards our own side is derivative from 
hatred of the enemy. If we hear that some compatriot with whom 
we are unacquainted has been captured by the enemy and brutally 
ill-used, we shall be full of sympathy, whereas if his brother dies a 
lingering death from cancer we shall take it as a mere statistical 
fact. If we hear that the enemy underfeed their prisoners, we shall 
feel genuine indignation, even if we are ourselves large employers 
paying wages which compel underfeeding. The formula is: sym- 
pathy with compatriots in all that they suffer through the common 
enemy, but indifference to all that they suffer from other causes. 
This shows that, as we asserted, the friendly feelings arising during 
war are derivative from the hostile ones, and could not exist in the 
same form or with the same wide-spread intensity if hatred did not 
exist to stimulate them. Those who see in national co-operation 
during war an instinctive mechanism which could be applied to in- 
ternational co-operation during peace have failed to understand the 
nature of the mechanism which war brings into play, or the fact that 
without enmity there is no stimulus to set it in motion. 

There is, it is true, in addition to sex and parenthood, a form of 
instinctive co-operation which involves no enemy, and looks at first 
sight very hopeful as a social incentive. I mean that kind of co- 
operation in work which, so far as human beings are concerned, one 
finds most developed among uncivilized peoples, and which is car- 
ried to its highest perfection by ants and bees. Rivers, in his book 
on Instinct and the Unconscious (page 94 ff.) Tas how the 
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Melanesians carry out collective work apparently without any need 
of previous arrangements, by the help of the gregarious instinct. I 
do not believe, however, that much use can be made of this mech- 
anism by civilized communities. The instinct involved appears to 
be very much weakened by civilization, and is probably incompat- 
ible with even the average degree of intellectual development that 
exists where school education is common. Moreover, even when it 
exists most strongly, it is not such as to make complicated large 
organizations possible. Ft seems also that with the progress of in- 
telligence the individual grows more self-contained, less receptive 
to immediate impressions from other personalities, which survive 
chiefly in fragmentary and sporadic forms such as hypnotism. The 
primitive instinct for collective work is certainly one to be borne in 
mind, but I do not think it has any very important contribution 
to make to the solution of industrial problems. 

In order to stimulate friendly feeling and diminish hostile feel- 
ing, the things that seem most important are: physical well-being, 
instinctive satisfaction, and absence of obvious conflict between the 
interests of different individuals or groups. On the first two heads, 
we have already said enough in considering instinctive happiness. 
The last head, however, raises some interesting points. Our present 
society, under the influence of Liberal ideals, has become one which, 
while it retains immense social inequalities, leaves it open to any 
man to rise or sink in the social scale. This has resulted from com- 
bining capitalism with a measure of “equality of opportunity.” 
In mediaeval society. the inequalities were as great as they are now, 
but they were stereotyped, and accepted by almost everybody as 
ordained by God. They did not therefore cause much envy, or 
much conflict between different classes. In the society that social- 
ists aim at, there will not be inequality in material goods, and 
therefore economic competition and economic envy will be non- 
existent. But at present we have the evils of the mediaeval system 
without its advantages: we have retained the injustices, while de- 
stroying the conception of life which made men tolerate them. It 
is evident that, if the prevalence of competition and envy is to be 
overcome, an economically stereotyped society is essential. It is 
also evident that, in the absence of the mediaeval belief that heredi- 
tary social grades are of divine ordinance, the only stereotyped 
society in which people can acquiesce is one which secures economic 
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justice in an obvious form — that is to say, economic equality for 
all who are willing to work. Until that is secured, our economic 
system will continue to grind out hatred and ill-will. What is called 
“equality of opportunity” is of course not real equality, even of op- 
portunity, so long as we retain inheritance of private property and 
better education for the children of the well-to-do. Inequality 
must breed strife unless it is supported by a philosophy or religion 
which even the unfortunate accept. At present, no such doctrine 
is conceivable. Therefore equality in material goods is an essential 
condition for the prevalence of friendly feelings between different 
classes, and even between the more fortunate and the less fortunate 
members of the same class, or between rivals who hope in time to 
outdistance each other. A society will not produce much in the 
way of mental goods unless it is materially stereotyped. This ap- 
plies to all kinds of mental goods, but for the present it is only 
friendliness that concerns us. 

In preaching the advantages of a materially stereotyped society, 
I am conscious of running counter to the real religion of our age — 
the religion of material progress. We think that it would be a 
great misfortune if the rate at which new mechanical inventions are 
made were to slacken, or if people were to grow lazy and easy-going. 
For my part, since I came to know China, I have come to regard 
“progress” and “efficiency” as the great misfortunes of the Western 
world. I do not think it is worth while to preach difficult virtues 
or extremes of self-denial, because the response is not likely to be 
great. But I have hopes of laziness as a gospel. I think that if 
our education were strenuously directed to that end, by men with 
all the fierce energy produced by our present creed and way of life, 
it might be possible to induce people to be lazy. I do not mean 
that no one should work at all, but that few people should work 
more than is necessary for getting a living. At present, the leisure 
hours of a man’s life are on the whole innocent, but his working 
hours, those for which he is paid (especially if he is highly paid) 
are as a rule harmful. If we were all lazy, and only worked under 
the spur of hunger, our whole society would be much happier. 
Think of a man like the late Lord * Northcliffe, working like a galley- 
slave to produce bloodshed and misery on a scale hitherto unknown 
in human history. How admirable it would have been if he could 
have been persuaded to lie in the sun, or play bridge, or study chess- 
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problems, or even take to drink. But, alas, such men have no 
vices. 


ENJOYMENT OF Beauty. On this subject it is not necessary to 
say much, as the defects of industrial civilization in this respect 
are generally recognized. It may, I think, be taken as agreed that 
industrialism, as it exists now, destroys beauty, creates ugliness, 
and tends to destroy artistic capacity. None of these are essential 
characteristics of industrialism. They spring from two sources: 
first, that industrialism is new and revolutionary; second, that it is 
competitive and commercial. The result of the first is that people 
do not aim at permanence in industrial products, and are loath to 
lavish much care on something that may be superseded by tomor- 
row. ‘The result of the second is that manufacturers value their 
wares, not for their intrinsic excellence, but for the profit to be 
made out of them, which is (roughly) the excess of their apparent 
value above what they are really worth, so that every defect not 
evident at first sight is advantageous to the producer. It is obvious 
that both these causes of ugliness might be expected to be absent 
from an industrialism which was stereotyped and socialistic, since 
it would be neither revolutionary nor worked for profit. It there- 
fore remains only to consider the third point, namely, artistic 
capacity. 

It would scem, from the history of art, that nine-tenths of artis- 
tic capacity, at least, depends upon tradition, and one-tenth, at 
most, upon individual merit. All the great flowering periods of art 
have come at the end of a slowly maturing tradition. There has, 
of course, been no time for industrialism to generate a tradition, and 
perhaps, if the absence of tradition were the only thing at fault, we 
could wait calmly for the operation of time. But I fear that the 
other element, individual artistic merit, without which no good 
tradition can be created, can hardly exist in an atmosphere of in- 
dustrialized commercialism. Commerce which is not industrial 
is often extraordinarily favourable to art; Athens, Venice, Florence 
are noteworthy examples. But commerce which is industrial seems 
to have quite different artistic results. This comes probably from 
the utilitarian attitude which it generates. An artist is by tempera- 
ment a person who sees things as they are in themselves, not in those 
rough convenient categories which serve for the business of life. 
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To the ordinary man, grass is always green, but to the artist it is 
all sorts of different colours according to circumstances. This sort 
of thing, in anybody who is not already a famous artist, strikes the 
practical business man as a waste of time — it interferes with stand- 
ardizing and cataloguing. The result is that, although eminent 
artists are féted and paid highly, the artistic attitude of mind is not 
tolerated in the young. A modern industrial community, when it 
wants an artist, has to import him from abroad; it then pays him 
such vast sums that his head is turned and he begins to like money 
better than art. When the whole world has adopted commercial 
industrialism, the artistic habit of mind will everywhere be stamped 
out in youth, by people who cannot see any value in it unless its 
possessor is already labelled as a celebrity. This points to the same 
requirements as we found before: a society which is stable as re- 
gards the material side of life and the methods of production, where 
industrialism has ceased to be competitive and is used to make life 
more leisurely instead of more strenuous. And the first step towards 
this end is the general diffusion of a less energetic conception of the 
good life. 


Know.epcr. The strongest case for commercial industrialism 
can be made out under the head of scientific knowledge. Since 
the industrial revolution there has been an enormous increase both 
in the general level of education and in the number of men devoted 
to learning and research. The importance of science for industrial 
progress is very evident, and all industrial States encourage scien- 
tific research. But even in this sphere the utilitarian habit of mind 
inseparable from our present system has deleterious effects, which 
are only beginning to be evident. Unless some people love knowl- 
edge for its own sake, quite independently of its possible uses, the 
new discoveries will only concern the working out of ideas inherited 
from disinterested investigators. Mendelism is now studied by 
hosts of agriculturists and stock-breeders, but * Mendel was a monk 
who spent his leisure enjoying his peas-blossoms. A million years 
of practical agriculturists would never have discovered Mendelism. 
Wireless is of great practical importance: it facilitates slaughter in 
war, the dissemination of journalistic falsehood in time of peace, 
and the broadcasting of trivialities to relieve the tedium of evening 
hours not devoted to success. But the men who made it possible 
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— * Faraday, * Maxwell, and * Hertz — were none of them the 
least interested in furthering this remarkable enrichment of human 
life; they were men solely interested in trying to understand physi- 
cal processes, and it can hardly be said that the existence of indus- 
trialism helped them even indirectly. The modern study of the 
structure of the atom may have a profound effect upon industrial 
processes, but those who are engaged upon it are very little inter- 
ested in this possible future effect of their work. It seems likely 
that the utilitarianism of commercial industry must ultimately kill 
the pure desire for knowledge, just as it kills the very analogous 
artistic impulse. In America, where the more utilitarian aspects of 
science are keenly appreciated, no great advance in pure theory has 
been made. None of the fundamental discoveries upon which prac- 
tical applications depend have been made in America. It seems 
probable that, as the point of view appropriate to commercial in- 
dustry spreads, utilitarianism will make such fundamental discov- 
eries more and more rare, until at last those who love knowledge 
for its own sake come to be classified in youth as “morons” and 
kept in institutions for harmless lunatics. 

This, however, is not one of the main points I wish to make. 
There are, in fact, two such points: first, that pure science is infi- 
nitely more valuable than its applications; second, that its appli- 
cations, so far, have been in the main harmful, and will only cease 
to be so when men have a less strenuous outlook on life. 

To take the second point first: Science, hitherto, has been used 
for three purposes: to increase the total production of commodities; 
to make wars more destructive; and to substitute trivial amuse- 
ments for those that had some artistic or hygienic value. Increase 
in total production, though it had its importance a hundred years 
ago, has now become far less important than increase of leisure and 
the wise direction of production. On this point it is not necessary 
to enlarge further. The increasing destructiveness of wars also 
needs no comment. As for trivial amusements: think of the sub- 
stitution of the cinema for the theatre; think of the difference be- 
tween the gramophone and the really beautiful songs of Russian 
peasants; think of the difference between watching a great football 
match and playing in a small one. Owing to our belief that work 
is what matters, we have become unable to make our amusements 
anything but trivial. This is part of the price we had to pay for 
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Puritanism; it is no accident that the only great industrial countries 
are Protestant. People whose outlook on life is more leisurely 
have a higher standard for their amusements: they like good plays, 
good music, and so on, not merely something that enables them to 
pass the time vacuously. So far, however, science has only in- 
truded into the world of amusement in ways that have made it 
more trivial and less artistic. Nor can this be prevented so long 
as men think that only work is important. 

As for the greater value of pure rather than applied science, that 
is a matter which goes deeper, but which it is difficult to argue. 
Applied science, while men retain their present ideals, has the sort 
of effects we have been considering, which I for my part find it very 
difficult to admire. Pure science — the understanding of natural 
processes, and the discovery of how the universe is constructed — 
seems to me the most god-like thing that men do. When I am 
tempted (as I often am) to wish the human race wiped out by 
some passing comet, I think of scientific knowledge and of art; 
these two things seem to make our existence not wholly futile. 
But the uses of science, even at the best, are on a lower plane. A 
philosophy which values them more than science itself is gross, and 
cannot in the long run be otherwise than destructive of science. 

On all four heads, therefore, we are led to the conclusion that 
our social system, our prevailing habits of mind, and our so-called 
moral ideals, are destructive of what is excellent. If excellence is 
to survive, we must become more leisurely, more just, less utili- 
tarian, and less “progressive.” 


MASS PRODUCTION MAKES A BETTER WORLD? 
EDWARD A. FILENE 


Epwarp A. Fruens, president and chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors of William Filene Sons’ Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 
A brother of A. Lincoln Filene (p. 240), he was born in Salem, 
Massachusetts, where he was educated in the public and high schools. 
He has served on many important committees, such as the Committee 
for Financing War, of the United States Chamber of Commerce. He is 
the founder and president of the Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., and 
he organized the European Peace Award Competitions in Great 
Britain, France, Germany, and Italy (1924). He is a member of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, and the author 
of The Way Out (1924), and More Profits from Merchandising (1925). 

In the Atlantic Monthly (vol. 143), in which this article and the 
one by A. Lincoln Filene appeared, the remarks of the Atlantic editors 
are apropos: 

“The debate between Edward A. Filene and his brother, A. 
Lincoln Filene, is, so far as The Atlantic knows, unpremeditated. 
Each paper was sent us separately and on a different occasion, but 
so significantly do they argue the merits of the force that is shaping 
our modern world that it would have been a loss not to print them 
together. Both men are identified with William Filene Sons’ Com- 
pany, prominent merchants of Boston, and both are known for 
their broader efforts to advance individual and social organiza- 
tions.” 

Notice certain shortcomings in the argument of Edward A. Filene. 
The author fails to see the danger of overproduction and all that such 
a condition implies. In the light of subsequent events, his argument 
seems curiously obsolete. The writer’s attitude is also open to criti- 
cism. If you do not share his views on this question, you are ignorant 
of the meaning of mass production, or you are an impractical theorist, 
he writes in effect. 

Contrast the argument of the brother, A. Lincoln Filene. He takes 
cognizance of the buyer’s desire for greater variety in goods than 
mass production can profitably offer; of the menace of overpro- 
duction; of unemployment, etc. Subsequent events have confirmed 
his clearer vision. The attitude of A. Lincoln Filene is also com- 
mendable. He respects the intelligence of his reader. He seems 
to be less cock-sure, and is obviously more convincing than is his 
brother. Study the selections together. It is your prerogative to dif- 
fer from the opinion expressed in this introductory note. 


2 From The Atlantic Monthly. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
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I 


Ir 1s agreed by competent observers in this country and in Europe 
that America’s increasing general prosperity and high standards 
of living are due chiefly to the rapidly increasing use of scientific 
mass production and distribution. 

Yet there are some — mostly impractical theorists — who profess 
to see in mass methods the threat of grave danger to mankind. 
Where I see good, they see evil. Where I see the means of liberat- 
ing the masses of the people economically, the critics of mass methods 
see the probability that men will become veritable slaves of their 
machines. The theorists foretell an era of machine-made ugliness, 
while I look to low-cost mass production to make beauty more 
general and to put more of it within the reach of the masses. In 
short, the theorists assert that mass production and distribution 
are bad in many ways for both producers and consumers. I am 
convinced that they benefit both. 

I am going to consider categorically the principal allegations 
which are made against mass methods. But first let us see clearly 
just what mass methods are and what they imply. 

Scientific mass production, for example, is not merely the pro- 
duction of large quantities of highly standardized goods. It implies 
that those goods shall be made under the most modern and efficient 
methods, largely by means of machinery, and with a high degree 
of division, or specialization, of labor. The original aim was cost 
reduction rather than the production of great quantities of goods, 
but it was soon discovered that costs can be reduced to the minimum 
only by producing in large quantities — millions of articles — and 
thereby reducing “overhead” expense to the point where the 
charge against each unit is comparatively negligible. 

But mass producers also found out that when goods are produced 
in great quantities there must be millions of consumers. It would 
be foolish, for instance, to make a million automobiles or two million 
pairs of shoes if you were going to charge $25,000 for each auto- 
mobile and $50 for each pair of shoes. 

Fortunately, mass production can produce consumers by creat- 
ing buying power. ‘This it does through (a) paying high wages; 
(0) selling cheaply. Because production per man is high, it is pos- 
sible to pay high wages. Furthermore, when many articles are 
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made by each worker under scientific mass methods the difference 
between a high wage and a low wage is a relatively small part of the 
cost of each article. Then mass producers discover that the great- 
est total profits are made from the smallest practical profit per unit, 
because only by selling cheaply can the price be brought witbin 
the reach of the masses of consumers. 

However, merely to produce goods and to supply the buying 
power are seldom enough except for the most essential necessities 
of life. People will not usually buy, even when they have the neces- 
sary buying power, unless they want the goods. Therefore it is 
necessary that the goods made by mass-production methods be at- 
tractive in appearance and of good quality, if they are to be bought 
again and again. 


II 


With these fundamentals well in mind, let us proceed to examine 
some of the objections which are most commonly made to mass 
production. 

1. It is said that mass methods make the worker the slave of 
his machine — that the machine forces him to maintain a killing 
pace. 

It is the almost universal practice of industrialists and industrial 
engineers when installing scientific mass-production methods to 
insist that the new methods must increase production but at the 
same time reduce the fatigue which the worker experiences from a 
day’s work. This is accomplished in many ways. Conveyors 
carry the loads that once broke human backs. Whereas a worker 
formerly spent much time walking around a factory to get his next 
batch of materials or needed tools, these are now brought to him by 
conveyors or power trucks. It is certainly easier for a worker to 
make a forging on a power hammer than by swinging a sledge, and 
easier to drill twenty holes simultaneously by a power-operated drill 
press in a fraction of a minute than to drill even a single hole by 
hand in five or ten minutes. There are countless instances that can 
be cited to prove that the machine is the slave of man, not man the 
slave of the machine. 

2. It is said that mass methods kill the worker’s soul, and turn 
craftsmen into automatons. 

Admit that machines now do many of the things that formerly 
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called for the skill of a craftsman. Yet there are more skilled crafts- 
men employed today than ever before in proportion to the popula- 
tion, and the demand is greater than the supply. Not all men are 
creatively inclined. The vast armies of unskilled or semi-skilled 
machine operators are not generally recruited from the skilled arti- 
sans, but from the ranks of unskilled common labor — from those 
who have no creative talent and who would otherwise do harder 
work at lower wages. Complicated, specialized, high-speed ma- 
chines call for the service of many highly skilled mechanics for re- 
pair work, toolmakers, diesinkers, and machine designers. That 
is where the skilled craftsman finds his niche at higher wages and 
with full scope for any creative talent he may have. 

It is a common mistake to assume that monotonous repetitive 
work is necessarily offensive to all men. Engineers have found, on 
the contrary, that most workers prefer to perform a simple, spe- 
cialized, repetitive operation. It leaves their minds free to ruminate 
on other things. They do not abhor monotony, but desire it, as is 
often shown when workers refuse to be transferred from a repetitive 
job to which they have become accustomed, even though the new 
job would pay them better. So great is the need for more skilled 
mechanics, however, that many employers maintain courses of 
training for the purpose of developing latent craftsmanship wherever 
it appears among their workers. 

The machine does not bind down the creative craftsman to a dull 
routine job. It sets him free to do those skilled creative jobs which 
even the most ingenious and humanlike machine cannot do. And 
it enables the unskilled, unintelligent man to earn more money than 
before with far less effort and with no harm to his mind and soul. 
It permits him to have an avocation as well as a vocation in the 
longer hours that he has free for recreation and cultivation. 

Not only does mass production benefit the man while he is in the 
shop, but, by increasing the earning and buying power of the masses 
through higher wages and lower prices, mass production is making 
it possible for them to secure the necessities of life with fewer hours 
of labor. I confidently look forward to further important reductions 
in the time which a man will have to spend at work in order to pro- 
vide a proper living for himself and his family. 

The leisure which the masses will then have will enable them to 
get more education and to enjoy more of the good things of life than 
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they now have time for. It is not work, no matter how monotonous, 
that kills the soul and the spirit, but such long hours that the 
worker has not time or strength for recreation and improvement. 
And the workman, if any there should be who cannot express and 
exercise to the full his creative instincts in his work, will have the 
opportunity to do so during the many leisure hours each day which 
mass production will give him. The uncreative, the unskilled, will 
be able to look forward at the end of a short, unfatiguing workday 
to occupying himself with activities which suit his tastes. He will 
have the money and the leisure to enjoy the things of life which 
seem to him the most worth while. 

3. It is said that mass methods, by increasing the amount of 
goods which a man can turn out per hour, cause unemployment. 

This is based on the fallacious but persistent idea that there is 
only a definitely limited amount of work to be done — which in 
turn springs from the equally fallacious idea that only a certain 
amount of goods can be consumed per capita. If that were so, it 
would be true that to double one man’s production would throw 
another man out of work. But both of these conceptions are false. 

It is obvious, with a little thought, that the masses of the American 
people are consuming many things which they could not afford to 
buy even ten years ago. The contribution of mass methods is re- 
flected in the general comparatively high standard of living, in the 
rarity of acute poverty among those who are able and willing to 
work, and in the general ownership of such luxuries as the motor 
car and the wide use of the telephone. 

The point is this: Mass production, by reducing costs and prices 
and by increasing wages, has increased the purchasing power of 
everyone. The increase in per capita consumption has kept pace 
with the increase in per capita production, so that, in the long run, 
mass production has not resulted in unemployment. The reverse 
is true. 

Take the automobile industry as an example. In 1895 only four 
automobiles were made in the United States. Probably only a few 
dozen workmen were employed in the industry. For the next few 
years the increase in the use of cars was slow, chiefly because the 
price was high. Automobiles were rich men’s toys. But, as mass 
production brought the price of cars down to a point where most 
people could afford to buy them, the sales of cars rapidly increased. 
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In fifteen years the production of cars per man hour increased 
tenfold. That is, in a given period one man can turn out the num- 
ber of cars that ten men made fifteen years ago. To the old school 
of thought it would follow that nine men out of every ten were laid 
off in the automobile industry because of the improved methods. 
The fact is that the number of workers in the automobile and sub- 
sidiary industries has grown constantly until in 1926 there were 
employed, directly and indirectly, 3,743,781, according to figures 
of the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. In 1919, in 
automobile and truck factories alone 210,559 workers were employed. 
In 1926 this figure had grown to 375,281, in spite of the fact that 
production per man hour had increased more than 25 per cent be- 
tween 1919 and 1926. 

While only 375,281 workers were employed in automobile and 
truck factories in 1926, hundreds of thousands more found employ- 
ment in industries directly dependent on motor cars and trucks. 
For example, there were 320,000 workers in automobile-accessory 
factories; 100,000 tire-factory workers; 455,000 dealers and salesmen 
distributing automobiles, trucks, tires, and other accessories; 
1,400,000 chauffeurs and truck drivers; 575,000 garage and repair- 
shop employees. The automobile is the largest consumer of gaso- 
line and oils, and it is estimated that 110,000 workers in this field 
owe their employment to the motor industry. 

In addition, nearly 400,000 jobs in a wide variety of industries 
and professions probably would not exist if mass methods had not 
brought the automobile to its present general use — if machinery 
and intelligent management had not made possible the great in- 
crease in the volume of production. Some who have studied this 
situation — and I can find no grounds for disagreement with their 
figures — estimate that the automobile has given employment to 
70,000 iron and steel workers, 95,000 railroad workers, 15,000 plate- 
glass workers, 10,000 tannery and leather workers, 15,000 wood- 
workers, 20,000 machine-tool workers; and that is not a complete 
list. 

So I cannot see how anyone can find just cause to regret the appli- 
cation of scientific mass methods to the automobile industry, or to 
any other industry. There is no ground for the fear that machin- 
ery and the consequent increased productivity will cause more 
than temporary unemployment. In the motor industry there is no 
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evidence of even temporary unemployment due to increased pro- 
duction. With the exception of 1921, the year of our most serious 
depression, the number of workers in automobile factories has in- 
creased each year, advancing from 210,559 in 1919 to 375,281 in 
1926. In the same period the average earnings of these employees 
increased from $1482 to $1726 a year, an increase of more than 23 
per cent. To complete the case for scientific mass methods, the 
figures show that the average wholesale value of motor vehicles 
declined from $955 in 1919 to $714 in 1926 — a reduction of more 
than 25 per cent. 

That is what happens in most basic industries which adopt scien- 
tific mass methods. As prices come down and earnings rise most 
people increase their consumption of practically all kinds of goods. 
It is hardly possible to set a limit to the number of suits, hats, 
dresses, books, and household supplies the average person would 
buy provided the price were made low enough and wages were in- 
creased. And this will apply to almost all “luxury” goods — if 
mass methods put the price within the reach of the general public. 

Thus, while for a short time a great increase in the productivity 
per man in a particular plant may cause some workers to be laid 
off, yet very shortly the stimulated consumption due to the in- 
creased buying power brought by the use of mass production creates 
added demand for commodities and services which give employment 
to as many as or more than before. 

4, It is said that mass production will eliminate individuality, 
put us all into uniforms, standardize us, and replace beauty with 
machine-made ugliness. 

It is true that a fundamental principle of mass production is the 
elimination of needless varieties and styles, but that does not involve 
putting us all into uniforms. Men’s clothing, for example, can be 
made by mass methods — in many cases is now. One medium- 
sized plant makes nothing but blue serge suits in a very few models. 
That does not mean that we rust all wear blue serge suits. It 
means merely that the plant is able to supply blue serge suits to those 
men who happen to want them at a low price, quality considered, 
owing to the economies which it has been able to effect by adopting 
mass methods. i 
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III 


Tn the future I expect confidently to see this specialization carried 
much further. With increasing demand a factory will be able to 
concentrate on a single specialty in some field instead of making a 
multitude of varieties by old-fashioned, inefficient methods. A 
case in point is that of an old established knit-underwear mill which 
for many years tried to produce all styles and varieties of men’s, 
women’s, and children’s underwear. Study proved that this in- 
volved great wastes. So it was decided to eliminate all but a line 
of babies’ bands. Concentrating on this line, the mill went into 
mass production and is operating close to capacity and at a satis- 
factory profit. There is enough demand for babies’ bands to absorb 
all this mill can produce. 

It is a common mistake to think of specialization as standardiza- 
tion and of standardization as implying that only a single style, 
design, or variety of any product will be made. Standardization 
docs not at all imply that we shall all be as like one another as peas 
in a pod. 

There is no danger that consumers will permit standardization 
to be carried to its utmost except in cases where it will result in 
greater convenience or lower cost without affecting the attractive- 
ness of a product or the pleasure to be gotten from it. 

For example: Formerly eighteen varieties and sizes of food chop- 
pers were made. It was found that three served every useful pur- 
pose just as well; so those three were standardized, with great savings 
all round. Surely the most zsthetic would not contend that eight- 
een varieties of food choppers were necessary for human happiness. 
Again, common bricks were formerly made in thirty-four sizes. 
The one size which was used in far the largest quantities was 
standardized and the others discontinued, with enormous savings. 
That is standardization. 

Ford, by insisting on standardizing for so long a style of car which 
many people thought none too handsome, and by allowing no devi- 
ation even in color to suit the individual taste, was no doubt largely 
to blame for the belief that mass production, involving as it must 
standardization, meant that we should have uniform ugliness thrust 
down our throats. But Ford was probably right in his insistence 
during the days when he was perfecting the methods of mass pro- 
duction and popularizing the automobile. To get the automobile 
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widely used a very low price was necessary. Now that the auto- 
mobile has become a necessity, and the principles of mass produc- 
tion have been brought to a higher state of perfection, Ford has 
redesigned his car. It is a thing of beauty, and yet it is standardized 
to the point of complete interchangeability and is produced under 
scientific mass methods. 

In fact it must be evident to the thoughtful that mass production 
can be made a powerful influence for beauty. The purpose of 
standardization is to make the product as simple as possible to the 
end that mass production can be achieved. It isa fact acknowledged 
by artists that simplicity usually makes for beauty, while complica- 
tion of design and overelaboration make for ugliness. 

There is just now a tendency to the use of color in many things 
which are primarily utilitarian. Typewriters, cameras, and many 
other devices are offered in many different but beautiful colors. 
That does not preclude mass production. I am told that it is now 
as cheap to produce a product in several colors as to produce only 
a single color, as Ford did with his Model T. 

Those who object that mass production makes for ugliness I would 
refer to the low- and medium-priced cars which crowd the streets 
today. All of them are made by scientific mass methods, yet most 
of them are in design, lines, and colors undeniably beautiful — far 
more beautiful than they were in the old days before mass-produc- 
tion methods were used, and when each car was individually hand- 
built by mechanics who were known as craftsmen. 

Mass production enables better artists to be employed for de. 
signing a product. The high fees that competent artists charge 
can be spread.over a large volume of output. The plant which 
makes only a small number of any product cannot afford to employ 
high-class designers. This holds true in any line. 

And finally, by lowering prices, mass production puts the beauti- 
ful things it produces within the reach of the masses, and, by creat- 
ing an appreciation for beauty where it did not exist before, makes 
the world a much better place to live in. 

I have set down my beliefs on this subject in a paragraph which 
I call “A shopkeeper’s vision of beauty.” It is this: 

“In the final analysis beauty is the greatest objective of the 
world, But we cannot teach spiritual truths effectively to a starv- 
ing people. One great way to make more beauty in this world is to 
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make the obtaining of a living — the obtaining of the necessary 
food, clothing, and shelter, and the necessary minimum of luxuries 
— so mechanical and so little time-consuming that we shall all have 
time for avocations, have time to work for and search for better 
things — to search for beauty. This can be accomplished by 
saving of waste, by more economic justice, by invention and better 
organization of production and distribution, by better training of 
workers and leaders.” 


Iv 


So much for the objections made to mass production by those 
theorists who see in it an influence making for human unhappiness, 
dull uniformity, and ugliness. They are the ones who commonly 
have no first-hand knowledge of what mass production really is, of 
how it works, or of its true economic significance. It is perhaps not 
so very strange that those people should think they see a danger in 
a technique which they do not understand. 

But it is truly strange that some business men, who certainly 
ought thoroughly to understand the full implications and methods 
of mass production, should see in it a danger to business as a whole. 
They hold that to sell the vast quantities of goods which mass 
methods produce calls for high-pressure and very expensive selling 
efforts which largely offset the economies made in the factory. 

It is obvious that those who hold that view do not yet grasp all 
of the implications of mass production. They assume that we 
must have thrust down our throats the goods which mass production 
turns out. The fact is that there is still a tremendous potential, 
but ineffective, demand for large quantities of nearly every kind of 
goods. The reason why this potential demand does not manifest 
itself in effective demand, in actual consumption, is that the people 
have not yet the buying power they must have before they can 
satisfy all of their wants. Either they have insufficient wages, or 
the prices they are asked to pay are too high, or both. 

„As I have said, it is the part of mass production to increase their 
wages, and to reduce the prices of the things the masses would like 
to buy but as yet cannot buy. When that is done, the potential 
demand will at once become effective, and those products which 
almost all people want will all but sell themselves. Expensive high- 
pressure methods are not necessary in order to sell wanted goods to 
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people who have sufficient money with which to buy them. Pro- 
ducers must, of course, make sure that the commodities which they 
turn out in large volume are the things which large numbers of 
people want. The goods must fill a need, and be of proper quality 
and style. 

It all comes down to this: Business, to succeed largely in these 
days, must produce in large quantities, pay high wages, and sell 
cheaply. That is the basis of prosperity — the buying power of 
the masses, which has been created by scientific mass methods in 
production and distribution. As prosperity spreads throughout 
the world it will become a bulwark against war. Contrary to a 
popular belief, peace is a growth, not a manufacture; which simply 
means that you cannot “make” a lasting peace. 

Such a peace will be brought about only by conditions that are 
just to all — just to the rich as well as the poor. Above all, condi- 
tions that give every man the certainty of always getting enough 
work to earn an adequate living for his wife, his children, and him- 
self; and to keep him and his fellow men fait supporting war or 
revolution in the belief that any change is preferable to exist- 
ing conditions. 

Prosperity is the Road to Peace. Because of my deep convic- 
tion that this is true, I have joined with others in maintaining at 
Geneva the International Management Institute, which seeks to 
spread the knowledge and use of scientific mass methods in Euro- 
pean industry. Mass methods will make Europe prosperous — as 
they have made America prosperous. 

I have studied mass production in all of its aspects since its in- 
ception, and have watched its development. I have studied es- 
pecially closely its social and economic aspects, and I can say with- 
out qualification that if it is used by leaders who understand that in 
order to make the greatest total profits they must pay ever-higher 
wages, constantly reduce prices, and keep profits per unit of output 
down to the very minimum, mass production holds no dangers to 
the common welfare, but on the contrary holds possibilities of ac- 
complishing for mankind all of the good that theoretical reformers or 
irrational radicals hope to secure by revolutionary means. 
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I 


Ours is a business civilization. Significant changes in the methods 
of making and distributing goods assume in our minds the propor- 
tions of a menace or a blessing, and have been so discussed by 
thoughtful writers. A large part of this discussion, however, has 
been conducted by people not themselves engaged in business, who 
have tended for the most part to overlook a fact about new business 
developments that would be clearly apparent to them if they were 
discussing changes, for example, in politics, art, or domestic life. 

Innumerable factors complicate the business situation, requiring 
more than an offhand and detached knowledge for their analysis. 
The truth is that any change in the methods of doing business, such 
as the growth of chain stores, direct selling to the retailer, install- 
ment selling, mass production, mergers, or national advertising, is 
introduced into a highly complex environment. It runs at once 
against prejudices in favor of old ways of doing things and the spe- 
cial advantages which established business methods have for achiev- 
ing certain ends. 

To the uninitiated public it may frequently look as if the new way 

1 From The Atlantic Monthly. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
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were going to overwhelm the old and inaugurate a scheme of things 
that must have profound implications for our economic life and in- 
cidentally for our social state in general. To the business man en- 
gaged in a new form of production or distribution, the problem of 
making it “go” has no such simplicity. If he was not canny or 
careful enough in advance to realize the limitations that hedge a 
new idea, experience soon teaches him, and unforeseen consequences 
of his actions arise to plague him. His competitors, who work along 
traditional lines, redouble their efforts to make their way of doing 
things more attractive to the customer. Slowly but surely the area 
of his conquest, which at first grew with prodigious rapidity, ap- 
proaches its limits. The seven-day wonder becomes itself merely 
another of the accustomed procedures of business, and the stage is 
cleared for the next disturbing innovation. 

Among the new things business is doing, mass production has 
created probably the greatest popular interest. Many have hailed 
it as the economic messiah, which, by reducing the price of goods and 
at the same time raising wages, is to redeem the world from poverty. 
Others have asserted that it will spread throughout the industrial 
world, enslaving man to the machine and so imposing a spiritual 
poverty more serious than material want. 

The average recipe for mass production would read about like 
this: Confine yourself to the manufacture of a few highly standard- 
ized products. Take a large plant employing many workers. 
Break up the manufacturing processes into minute parts. Train 
the individual worker to perform a very simple operation in a very 
expert manner. Substitute quick and accurate machine labor for 
hand labor wherever possible. See that the workers and machines 
are continuously supplied with the necessary materials to do their 
work. Then set everything going as fast as is humanly, or at least 
humanely, possible. 

In the mass-production system of industry everything is definitely 
subordinated to the greatest possible production of standardized 
articles on the basis of the lowest possible costs. 

Mass production in America, though young, has had a very signifi- 
cant growth. Unfortunately statistical evidence on its present ex- 
tent is not easy to obtain. The rapid increase in the number of 
large-scale industrial establishments is apparent from a glance at 
the Federal Census of Manufactures. In 1914, 17.8 per cent of all 
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industrial workers were employed in factories employing over 1000 
workers. In 1923, 24 per cent of all workers were in such factories. 
However, large-scale production and mass production must be 
sharply differentiated. 

In 1923 (the latest year in which the census classifies industries 
by size of establishments according to number of workers employed), 
of the total number of wage earners in factories employing over 1000 
people 63 per cent are found in eight industries. Heading the list 
are iron and steel works. A portion of these mills is engaged in mass 
production, and another portion is just as definitely not so engaged. 
Next come motor vehicles and bodies, with which may be grouped 
the manufacture of tires. These are in very large part mass-produc- 
tion industries. Next but one is cotton goods. The manufacture 
of cotton cloth (gray goods) may probably be called a mass-produc- 
tion industry. This is decidedly not true of the production of the 
great variety of finished cotton goods. The nub of the matter lies 
in the definition of mass production already given. Mass produc- 
tion implies concentration on a few highly standardized articles. 
Once the manufacturer departs from an ever-higher standardization 
of product and processes resulting in ever-decreasing cost, he may 
be using large-scale production methods, but he ceases to be a real 
mass producer. 


It 


Are there factors in our present economic and social life which 
tend to restrict or limit the efficiency of mass production? 

It is impossible to prevent certain wastes when centralized control 
is undertaken over large numbers of men and over many operations. 
In order to ensure perfect co-ordination among the parts of a huge 
factory, elaborate systems of control become necessary, and such 
systems can easily degenerate into the red tape which frequently 
stifles valuable initiative among subordinate executives and workers. 
Huge factories do not, of course, necessarily suffer from inflexibility, 
but the potentiality is there and must be constantly guarded against. 

When products are made up of several different kinds of raw 
materials, a distinct saving in transportation costs can often be ef- 
fected by making certain parts near the source of raw materials. 
A similar economy exists in establishing assembly plants close to 
points of delivery, as the component parts can usually be shipped 
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more cheaply than the finished article. Both of these factors, it is 
apparent, necessitate the decentralization of the large factory unit, 
although on a reduced scale the mass-production formula of stand- 
ardization of products, breaking down working processes into simple 
units, systematic routing of work, and so forth, can still be pre- 
served. 

Another tendency eating away at the huge central-factory idea is 
the advantage of placing small subsidiary plants in outlying com- 
munities, because of lower rentals, cheaper wages, and so forth. 
Here too, of course, what is being sacrificed in the mass-production 
idea is only the large central factory, the emphasis on uniform cheap 
production remaining. 

The serious difficulties of mass production spring from another 
source — from the new conditions of the consumption market de- 
veloped by business itself. Obviously, mass production requires 
mass demand for that which has been produced. The mass- 
produced article must so appeal to the public that consumers will 
willingly buy it in large quantities. Utility, uniform quality, and 
low prices are, generally, the grounds on which manufacturers of 
standardized products made in quantity expect the public to spend 
its money. That expectation no longer has its old-time validity for 
a number of products. 

In whatever lines of merchandise mass production was started, its 
success was bound to breed competition. Newcomers to mass 
production, who wanted to make the virtues of their competing 
products known to the public at large, resorted naturally to na- 
tional advertising. The manufacturer who was first in the field then 
had to follow suit. That the consumer was being stimulated from 
several different sources to think in terms of a certain kind of prod- 
uct raised the importance of that product in the public’s estimation. 
More of it was bought, and other manufacturers naturally became 
eager to make it. Through advertising devices each was able to 
convince a section of the consuming public of alleged superiorities in 
his particular product. Price appeal could no longer be the sole 
criterion of purchase. 

The story of tooth paste is illuminating in this connection. In 
the golden age before mass production and national advertising were 
thought of, there were one or two well-known tooth powders and a 
number of lesser brands having largely a local sale. Not very much 
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attention was paid to making these tooth powders attractive to the 
consumer. Brushing one’s teeth was one of those necessary per- 
sonal duties performed somewhat shamefacedly. Then came the 
first tooth paste, followed by national advertising, followed by 
numerous imitators. Thanks to the leadership of skilled copy 
writers, brushing the teeth became a major item of personal and 
social hygiene and etiquette — and a public duty. Tooth paste 
began to taste nice and to look attractive. It became associated 
with feminine daintiness and flashing masculine vigor. Brushing 
the teeth became another indispensable rite in the apotheosis of 
sex appeal! 

Now the moral of this is that greatly enhanced tooth-paste de- 
mand was created by mass production with the aid of its twin 
brother, national advertising. This situation was responsible for 
numerous tooth-paste manufacturers, all of whom might practise 
mass production within limits, but no one of whom could hope to 
dominate the domestic market with one huge industrial aggregation 
grinding out the country’s tooth paste at a continually lower cost — 
what the first tooth-paste manufacturer may have very well ex- 
pected to achieve before he was disillusioned. National advertising 
has become responsible for what might be termed extensible con- 
sumption, which by widening markets at first favors mass produc- 
tion, then restricts it by attracting new competitors into the field. 

Competition wars even more ruthlessly against standardized 
production where the type of merchandise is one on which the in- 
dividual consumer is already trained to discriminate out of his own 
experience. A consumer can be lured by ingratiating writing on the 
wall to a certain brand of tooth paste. Of its hygienic or actual 
value he knows nothing more than is told him — a condition which 
does not hold for women’s stockings, for example. Every woman 
has her own ideas as to what she should get in the way of stocking 
value for a given amount of money. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
we find innumerable manufacturers treading on each other’s heels 
in the industry; and styles, as will become clear farther on, aggra~ 
vate the situation. We have, in addition to manufacturers’ brands, 
wholesalers’ brands, the brands of retailers, and stockings that have 
no brand name at all. With a field full of manufacturers the area 
of mass production is definitely hedged about. What is true of 
stockings also holds for a vast and important variety of other 
articles. 
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Chain stores, too, have caused interesting alignments of forces. 
Chain stores are natural allies of mass production; they constitute 
large areas of concentrated buying power. The inevitable uni- 
formity of the merchandise carried by the chains, however, tends to 
restrict the field over which they operate. Their concentration on 
reliable staple items sold cheaply is already in certain lines forcing 
the department and the specialty stores to stimulate a demand for 
novelties and highly seasonal articles in order that they may make 
up in other ways what they lose to the chains in staple goods. As 
the chains tend to cover new fields of merchandise, this counter- 
attack of the department store will gain added impetus and scope. 
Manufacturers will spring up to cater to the ever-widening emphasis 
of the department and specialty stores on new articles of indi- 
viduality and distinction. It is not difficult to imagine a gigantic 
economic struggle in the future, in which the department stores 
will be constantly striving to raise certain articles into the style 
class, while the chains, by the bait of low price, will endeavor to 
keep them as staples; and style goods cannot, generally speaking, 
be produced in mass. 


III 


Retail buying habits manifesting themselves in the predominant 
hand-to-mouth buying are bringing additional worries to the mass 
and large-scale producer. The distributor is not likely to order his 
merchandise in advance of need, preferring to let the manufacturer 
or the wholesaler gamble on acquiring stocks of merchandise which, 
by the current caprice of consumer desire, may become obsolete and 
unprofitable overnight. So far as manufacturers by sheer economic 
necessity or by skillful anticipation of coming styles undertake to 
produce in advance, they can employ large-scale production methods, 
but hand-to-mouth buying, by discouraging advance production 
and even discouraging planning for advance production, acts as a 
deterrent. l 

So marked a factor indeed has style become of recent years in the 
production and marketing of goods that one might as properly call 
this an era of style as an era of mass production. Yet thereis 
definite opposition between these tendencies. The trend of fashion 
is constantly making certain styles obsolete, and obviously this acts 
as a powerful brake on mass production, which can, by its very 
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nature, succeed only when there is a continuous and widening de- 
mand for the same product. If women would wear uniforms, to 
take an extreme instance, mass production of dresses would lower 
costs so steeply as to bring more than one sigh of relief from the 
head of the family. Since women, on the contrary, prefer indi- 
viduality in their dress and frequent change of style, we have in the 
manufacture of women’s dresses the very converse of mass produc- 
tion — that is, production in many small manufacturing plants, 
each of which produces a fairly wide variety of merchandise. 

Strange things are happening. No matter how humble its origin, 
style is rapidly entering fields in which the development of highly 
standardized merchandise has hitherto appeared to be the natural 
goal. The kitchen is the latest field to undergo style invasion. 
Yellow stoves, beflowered refrigerators, bright-colored pots and 
pans, are the order of the consumer’s day; and who shall say what 
unassuming utensil will next begin to adorn itself? 

If style only manifested itself in changes of color, the interference 
with mass production would be, of course, slight indeed; but when 
variation in shape and structure becomes important, mass produc- 
tion receives a telling blow. 

Of this tendency the automobile industry — hitherto the main- 
stay of mass production, as witness the Ford factory — is at the 
moment the paramount example. Each year one cannot help being 
more and more impressed with the extent to which variations in 
color, line, and upholstery seem to play a determining part in the 
choice of a car to be purchased. If utility and price were the sole 
criteria for motor cars, there need never have been any other car 
than the Ford! Whereas, on the contrary, there have arisen a host 
of successful competitors in the industry, vying with each other in 
style quite as much as in price. Even Ford was compelled to smash 
one of his most cherished mass-production traditions and re-equip 
his plant for the production of a new kind of car — a car with style 
appeal. Once launched on a style-production career, it is difficult 
to know how far he may travel the road that leads to restriction of 
the mass-production ideal of which he has been here and abroad the 
most lauded representative. 

Perhaps it is not necessary to probe too deeply into the causes of 
this condition. Even America, with its dominant democratic in- 
stitutions, is not immune from one form of social prestige — that 
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arising out of a capacity for expenditure. Many a man of average 
intelligence buys a hat or a pair of shoes at a store known for the 
high prices of its merchandise so that his friends and the world in 
general will recognize his ability to splurge. To meet a similar de- 
mand there has had to be a series of motor cars gradually ascending 
in price; and, although at present there is a gradual lowering of all 
automobile prices, due to the application of mass-production meth- 
ods, relative differences in price are nevertheless scrupulously 
maintained and style is carefully emphasized. Clearly the auto- 
mobile is a long way from a standardized utility with cost pared 
to the bone by mass production! And the absence of deeply imbued 
caste tastes and habits in the nation has been largely responsible 
for the paradox that, so far as mass production has meant increased 
income to the wage earner, this income has been to a considerable 
extent spent by him for the purchase of style-influenced articles. 
With rising means, the human desire for individuality, for being in 
fashion, for excelling one’s neighbors in competitive expenditure, 
comes to the fore — frailties that advertising knows expertly how to 
transmute into highest virtues. To a degree, therefore, mass pro- 
duction, by providing greater purchasing power to consumers, has 
carried within itself the seed of its own undoing. 


IV 


But the vexations of mass production do not end here. Extensive 
and expensive advertising campaigns plus high-pressure selling de- 
vices have in the past been employed in order to dispose of the vast 
and growing heaps of merchandise which the fertile machines have 
produced. In recent years a great share of the savings in cost of 
manufacture through mass production has been lost in increased 
cost of sales. 

Much American salesmanship has seemed to take on the aspect 
of bludgeoning or cajoling the consumer into the purchase of prod- 
ucts which he has not really needed or wanted. Forward-looking 
large-scale producers, confronted with the heavy expenditures 
necessitated by such a policy, are realizing that very substantial 
savings can be made by following public demand instead of trying 
to direct it, when a preliminary survey shows that the expense of the 
effort is likely to exceed the profits of the result. 

A hosiery manufacturer with more than 14,000 retail outlets has, 
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for example, arranged to keep an accurate daily record of just what 
types of stocking are selling in the various sections of the country. 
This enables the company to plan its production more intelligently, 
to cut down its selling cost, to increase its own turnover of finished 
stocks, and to-‘achieve the economies which flow from continuity 
of operation throughout the year. 

Other organizations turning out an enormous volume will no 
doubt be forced more and more into close study of the consumers’ 
needs and wants, or else will bear serious losses in profit due to the 
added expense of super-high-pressure salesmanship and advertising 
required to sell products not freely welcomed by consumers. 

There is, however, no single panacea for a complex situation. 
The menace of overproduction is constantly dogging the heels of 
mass production. Granted the best intelligence on the part of mass- 
production industries as to scientific analysis of demand, it still 
remains true that the domestic market cannot long hope to keep 
up with the rapidly advancing capacity of machines and skilled 
management to turn out goods. 

Development of exports to the extent necessary to absorb surplus 
capacity is, in consequence, mass production’s next big hurdle. 
American business, sophisticated within its own borders, has, gener- 
ally speaking, betrayed an astonishing naiveté in regard to foreign 
sales. It has been indifferent to foreigners and complacently igno- 
rant of their tastes and customs. It has yet to realize the strength 
behind the foreigner’s desire to want things done in his own way and 
to meet his particular prejudices or predilections. Its narrow out- 
look on international affairs, which has prevented it from seeing 
that it cannot build up foreign markets in the face of high tariff 
walls against foreign goods, and its overexacting policy on foreign 
national debts are only particular phases of a general situation. 
How far America advances in its understanding of the outside world 
and ın its desire to reach an accommodation with the foreign point 
of view will soon be a matter of major importance to the successful 
functioning of mass production. 

In view of this imposing array of forces insidiously or openly 
agitating within business against an unmodified mass-production 
policy, it may seem hardly necessary to call more than passing atten- 


tion to the numerous social problems that are threatening the sys- 
tem from without. 
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Students have frequently declared that mass production, by in- 
creasing the unit of output per man hour, and thereby lowering the 
cost of the product while raising wages, has broken the dismal 
shackles of traditional economics and firmly set the wage earner on 
the road to permanent prosperity; but lately this optimistic specula- 
tion has become overclouded by the realization that the wholesale 
application of power and machinery to work has resulted in forcing 
large numbers of workers out of employment. 

According to figures issued by the National Industrial Conference 
Board, the physical volume of product in manufacturing industries 
increased 54 per cent from 1921 to 1923 against an increase in aver- 
age number of wage earners in these industries of only 26.4 per cent. 
From 1923 to 1925 the physical volume of product increased 5.3 
per cent, while the average number of wage earners decreased 4.4 
per cent. On the basis of 100.0 in 1914, the product per wage 
earner increased from 100.8 in 1919 to 135.3 in 1925. 

Theoretically, continual lowering of the cost of the product 
through introduction of labor-saving machinery should result in 
greater consumption, and hence keep employment fairly stable 
over a long period. In practice, however, lowering of cost cannot 
extend the market for any product indefinitely. 

The faster industries are able to increase the output of the individ- 
ual worker, the more serious the prospect for general unemploy- 
ment will be. (Recent studies tend to show that large numbers of 
workers displaced from manufacturing industries are being absorbed 
in distributive enterprises.) In the long run this situation should 
correct itself, since human economic wants are indefinitely extensi- 
ble. New kinds of products will probably be created continually to 
absorb the labor which has been thrown on the streets by the rapid 
increase in capacity of the machine. In the meantime it may seem 
to many that the solution lies largely in decreasing the output per 
worker, which would again be contrary to the traditions of mass 
production, instead of persistently prodding humanity to acquire 
new desires so that the jobless may find new jobs. The Govern- 
ment might even take it into its head to try to put a stop to an in- 
crease in mass-production methods for the sake of curbing growing 
unemployment. 

The problem is not to be settled, of course, in an offhand manner, 
any more than the sociological objection to the standardization of 
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labor and its consequences can be. As yet we have developed no 
criteria for determining the strict correctness of judgments on these 
matters, and must wait for enlightenment from time itself. Never- 
theless, prophets are by no means rare who, like Mrs. Dora Russell, 
predict that subordinating primitive emotional expression to life- 
less machine rhythm can only result in a spiritual reaction which will 
bring the whole machine age crashing about our ears. 

Sufficient it is in itsclf that already, in the few brief years that 
mass production has been a major economic factor, it has en- 
countered weighty economic obstacles to its progress: the competi- 
tion which its own success engendered, important developments 
in the distribution system, limitations to the efficiency of centraliza- 
tion, and, most recently, the consumer demand for style and the 
motive of purchase for prestige rather than economy. Clear it is — 
and the realization of this is of great importance to business leaders 
— that mass production is not destined, as was once expected, to be 
undisputed sovereign of American industrial life. 

Mass production could have saved itself, and those dependent on 
it for a living, much money if it had tried to visualize the obstacles 
which have inevitably risen against it. If it is to move forward 
successfully in the future, it will do so only at the cost of careful 
study of economic and social problems which it is creating and which 
it must solve. 

American business must be on guard against the effects of a super- 
abundance of energy and overconfidence natural to youth and young 
nations. These qualities have enabled us to perform industrial 
miracles. ‘They have also allowed us to rush into vast economic 
experiments with little or no attempt to foresee difficulties and dan- 
ger. American business men are amply endowed with courage and 
imagination, qualities which have enabled them to overcome set- 
backs that would have been extremely dangerous to a less buoyant 
people. However, a farther vision, a more cautious planning for 
the future, must be added, it seems, to present excellences if Ameri- 
can business is to fulfill its splendid promise. 


BIOGRAPHY AND THE HUMAN HEART! 
GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


GAMALIEL BRADFORD (1863-1932) was born in Boston. He was 
educated in the public schools, Washington and Lee University, and 
Harvard For more than a generation he was interested in biography, 
as titles of his books indicate. Some of these are Types of American 
Character (1895), Lee, the American (1912), Damaged Souls (1928), 
The Quick and the Dead (1931). Bradford called himself a psychog- 
rapher — a word borrowed from Saint-Beuve. In A Naturalist of 
Souls (1917), Bradford writes: 

“ As a portrait painter I could present a man at only one moment 
of his career, and depict his character in only one phase, one situa- 
tion, one set of conditions and circumstances. Now the aim of 
psychography is precisely the opposite to this. Out of the perpet- 
ual flux of actions and circumstances that constitute a man’s whole 
life, it seeks to extract what is essential, what is permanent and so 
vitally characteristic.” 

His portraits are highly analytical of the inner motives and charac- 
ters of his subjects. His method is well illustrated in Damaged Souls 
(1923). 

The selection from Bradford is worthy of close study for its struc- 
ture as well as for its content. Determine first the general organiza- 
tion or larger phases of the article. Would it be difficult to outline? 
Analyze the first three paragraphs, giving special attention to the 
third paragraph. Find examples throughout the selection of careful 
transition from paragraph to paragraph; of coherence and unity 
within the paragraph. 

Do you agree with the author’s suggestions as to the value of biog- 
raphy? Carlyle held that history is made up of “innumerable biogra- 
phies.” Do you think Bradford would have been in sympathy with 
this view? Compile a list of articles and books, English and Ameri- 
can, on contemporary biography. 


WE LIVE and move in a world of shadows, in which there is one in- 
tense reality, the reality called you or J, which perhaps is the va- 
guest shadow of all. The constant, unfailing, undying effort of our 
existence is to escape from the hampering prison of the I and some- 
how, somewhere, to come into contact with these other shadow lives, 


1 From Biography and the Human Heart, published by Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
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which we dimly divine but never really touch. This passionate 
desire is the basis of all social activity, and leads us to waste rich 
hours in dull talk and aimless diversion. It is the basis of all our 
affections. It is the basis of the alluring, perplexing, tragical, comi- 
cal mystery of love. The same eternal desire is the basis of our in- 
terest in biography. And with this overwhelming instinct in us, it 
is not strange that we should find an absorbing pleasure in the story 
of shadow lives, even though poorly written and commonplace. 
Moreover, though we live in a shadowy world, the shadows throng 
and crowd about us and jostle us at every step, with a persistent, 
inevitable pressure, which we cannot elude or escape. We must 
adapt and adjust our own action, our conduct, our lives, to theirs, in 
some fashion; and in order to effect such adjustment, we must give 
the closest study, conscious or instinctive, from infancy to age, to 
the nature of these shadows, to their movement and working, to 
what we assume to be their passions and motives and characters, 
based on what we conjecture of their similarity to our own. As 
Greville puts it: “In the world men must be dealt with according to 
what they are, and not to what they ought to be; and the great art 
of life is to find out what they are, and act with them accordingly.” 
Thus, we have two substantial instincts to account for the uni- 
versal interest in biography. First, there is the desire to get out 
of ourselves and into the lives of others. Second, there is the desire 
and the necessity of understanding others’ lives and characters, for 
the practical purpose of shaping our own by such knowledge. And 
it is true that neither of these desires can ever be satisfied. We can 
never in this world escape from the hampering limit of ourselves or 
really enter into the life of any one else, however much we may de- 
sire to do so. And our knowledge of the lives of others must ever 
remain shadowy, disappointing and incomplete. Yet it is charm- 
ingly characteristic of human nature, that the very impossibility of 
satisfying these desires makes them more ardent and more enduring; 
and we go out of life with the same passionate eagerness to enter into 
the lives of others and to understand them, that we brought into it. 
It is obvious that biography generally deals with the lives of great 
and prominent individuals. Sir Sidney * Lee, the late William R. 
* Thayer, and many others who have written on the subject, tell 
us that the origin of biography is the desire to commemorate dis- 
tinguished and worthy persons and to erect an enduring monument 
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of their greatness. No doubt there is a certain truth in this, At 
the same time, I question whether the many who read biography 
are chiefly moved by the reverent disposition to pay tribute to de- 
parted glory. It is true that we are interested to read about the 
great, who have achieved prominence and success, because we are 
interested to see wherein we resemble, or may resemble them. But 
I think there is one very practical reason for writing about notable 
lives: the material for an ample and exhaustive study of such lives, 
in all phases and all aspects, is abundantly available, whereas for 
the study of the undistinguished, like you and me, it is not. Yet if 
the deeper explanations given above, for the passionate interest in 
biography, the desire to get out of ourselves, and the need of knowing 
others, are valid, they would apply quite as much, and even more, 
to the study of simple lives, of lives of just the quality of yours and 
mine, as to the lives of those whose fate or genius has set them apart 
from the generality of men. The life of a shop-girl or a motor-man 
might be as profoundly interesting as that of a saint or a hero, might 
even prove to be that of a saint or a hero, if we could get at it. But 
the shadow life of the shop-girl drifts away in shadow, and the life 
of the saint is passed in a splendor of limelight which appears to 
dissipate the shadows, though often it only makes them deeper. 

Just as ordinary people are the most interesting, even supposing 
there are any others, so there is value, and perhaps often the great- 
est value, for biography, in ordinary incidents and experiences. 
The great crises of life have their immense and lasting importance; 
but they occur rarely, to many persons they do not occur at all, and 
when they do, it is in such a turmoil of confusion and unusual cir- 
cumstance that it is extremely difficult to interpret them. True 
human value, real insight into life and character are often given by 
little things and apparently trivial happenings. A word spoken 
carelessly, a brief look or gesture, will sometimes tell us more of the 
history of a soul than elaborate pages of psychological analysis, and 
persons who are not at all trained in such analysis will sometimes 
interpret the word or the gesture with unerring skill. 


Having thus established the infinite identity in infinite isolation 
of the human heart, it becomes worth while to follow the varied 
phases of that identity, the intimate fibers, by the throbbing of 
which in our hearts, common creatures like you and me are able to 
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understand the biographies of great and little and to enter with 
passionate interest into the doings and the sufferings of Caesar and 
Napoleon, of *Joan of Arc and * Mary Stuart, as well as of Mr. 
and Mrs. Jones just around the corner. Tt is these fundamental com- 
mon human elements that make biography real, that make it possi- 
ble, that make the story of one over and over again the story of all. 

Take first, love, the basic instinct of sex, perhaps the most uni- 
versal and the most easily understood of all human passions and 
motives, not only in its grosser foundation, but in its subtle, in- 
finitely varied and complicated refinements. Love in its more 
serene and normal course, if it ever has such, love in its robust, 
wholesome, insignificant domesticity, is not perhaps largely de- 
veloped in biographies, though the wise know how to recognize and 
to appreciate its value. But love as an abnormal manifestation, 
love in its ardor, its unrest, its infinite renewal, its endless disap- 
pointment, and satiety, and despair, the tragic complication of 
these appears over and over in biography, as we most of us know 
something of it at one time or another in our own lives. 

* Sine dolore non vivitur in amore, says the simple, profound author 
of the * Imitation: there is no love without suffering, either love 
human or love divine. So we get poignant tragedy like that of 
* Keats, in which love and death and glory are so deeply inter- 
twined that they make an inextricable tangle of supreme despair. 
And again, the lighter wayward follies of the male may not seem to 
have much suffering about them, and we find the record of the va- 
garies of a * Pepys or a * Casanova. But the living of such vagaries 
means suffering in the end, for some one, and the last volume of 
Pepys’s Diary is a naked, tragic record of agony that the vagaries 
brought to him. 

With women it seems as if the suffering were more intense and 
more constant. We may have the distilled essence of passion in the 
letters of Mademoiselle de * L’Espinasse: “I do nothing but love, I 
know nothing but love.” Or again, we may have the large Odys- 
sey of George * Sand, seeking, questing, trying, with inexhaustible 
ardor, reading remote, profound and subtle secrets into the cruder 
processes and purposes of nature, compelling the love of man into 
the imperishable love of God, determined not to recognize a simple 


orgy of the senses in a mysterious spiritual communion, in the brutal 
phrase of the poet, 
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“Fond maids, who love with mind’s fine stuff would mend, 
Which Nature purposely of bodies wrought.” 


But widely and diversely as the story may be written, there is al- 
ways something in it that comes home to all of us. 

As love is a universal element of biography, so, in almost equal 
measure, is ambition, the desire for success and glory, to do somes, 
thing notable in the world that men will cherish and remember. 
To be sure, in most of us this desire dies out and is forgotten in the 
pressure of petty daily needs and the’ growing sense that it will 
never be realized. But most of us have known it at one time or an- 
other, most of us have at least dreamed of greatness, of doing and 
achieving things that will be remembered and are worthy to be so. 
We have all dreamed the dream of glory sufficiently to enter into the 
ery of * Frederick the Great: “Glory... is folly, but it is folly that 
you cannot shake off, when once you get it fastened upon you.” 
Or there is the ambition of the artist, the undying desire to create 
things beautiful and to be forever honored for such creation. And 
it is delightful to hear the gluttons of glory so often proclaim their 
indifference to it. Cicero, to whom it was the breath of life, cries out, 
“If there was ever any one, by nature and reason and reflection, in- 
different to empty praise and the chatter of the vulgar, itis I.” So, 
many other statesmen and artists. Yet in more genuine moments 
the real nature underneath is manifest enough. Daniel Webster, 
on a calm moonlight night, confides to his friend that ambition is 
the essence of his soul. Charlotte * Cushman, when she returns to 
the stage, after a prolonged absence, and once more warms to the 
enthusiasm of thousands, throws up her hands to heaven, and cries 
in ecstasy, “Oh, how have I lived all these years without this?” 

And you and I sigh or smile, and remark that we have lived very 
well all these years without anything of the kind, and that all this 
business of biographies of glory is very far away from us, as from 
* Cicero. But when you think a minute, you see that ambition is 
nothing but the hunger for success, and that there is no great or 
little to that hunger, which is simply the absorbing interest of all 
our lives. The common man may want a local honor in the little 
village where he lives, the presidency of a petty board or club, and 
the effort to get it may cost him as much life — and character — as 
the empire cost Napoleon. Or he may seek success in business, to 
outdo a competitor, to reach a certain goal of fortune, to own a 
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pretty little house that he has long coveted, and the ambition for 
these things becomes as mad and as engrossing as Charlotte Cush- 
man’s desire to see thousands at her feet. Even our diversions get 
their zest from the same passion to excel and to surpass. A woman 
wants the leadership of her little social circle, and destroys her health 
and wastes her money to get it. A man catches the golf fever, and 
the peace of home, the quiet of easy days, even the necessary at- 
tention to make his business go as it should, are all forgotten in the 
determination that Smith and Jones shall not carry away the prize. 
So ambition, in one form or another, puts us all on a level with kings 
and saints, and it happens that their biographies might very often 
be our own. 

Or, again, another huge element of this universal story of human- 
ity, which is your story and mine, is the element of money, from 
which high and low, good and bad, never altogether escape. “When 
it is a question of money, everybody is of the same religion,” says 
* Voltaire. There are few biographies which do not deal with this 
matter more or less, and few that do not give valuable light on the 
various problems connected with it. 

There is the hideous slowness and burdensome self-denial with 
which money is accumulated. There is the difficulty of holding on 
to it, when it is accumulated, as expressed in the words of one of 
wide experience in such matters: “We see ten men who can get 
money for one who can keep it.” There is the appalling and dis- 
astrous and unaccountable facility with which money slips away. 
And we have the comment on the whole matter, in the biography of 
the author of the *Hlegy in a Country Churchyard, a comment 
which deserves to become classic and to be known to every one for 
its depth and breadth of energetic truth: * “Swift somewhere says 
that money is liberty, and I fear money is friendship too and society 
and almost every external blessing. Itis a great, though ill-natured, 
comfort, to see most of those who have it in plenty without pleasure, 
without liberty, and without friends.” 


As biography is woven largely out of these vast common impulses 
and passions and needs, so there enter into it the general human 
weaknesses and frailties and defects. The little secret flaws and 
faults, which we all endeavor to cover and believe peculiar to our- 
selves, may often be discerned and traced in the stories of the great 
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ones of the earth, and it cannot be denied that such tracing brings 
a certain caressing comfort with it. 

Thus, as there is ambition and success, there is inevitably failure, 
and in all human life, the greatest as well as the least, the two go 
hand in hand, if indeed the failure does not bear immeasureably the 
greater proportion of the two. It is not only those who appear to 
have lost the prizes, but those who appear to have won them, who 
register their failures, and taste all the bitterness of disappointment. 
Also, the nameless, causeless, inexplicable depression and disgust, 
which haunts you and me, which we are ashamed of yet cannot 
conquer, are just as familiar to the great and the successful, and may 
be read at large in their biographies, for our consolation and en- 
couragement. We have it in * Gray, the author of the best loved 
poem in the English language: ‘‘I seem to inspire everything around 
me with ennui and dejection.” We read of Alphonse * Daudet, 
saying, when he was at the height of popularity and success: “My 
afternoons are forlorn beyond expression: there are times when I 
wish I could cry like a woman.” And in the field of public life we 
have John Quincy * Adams, after he had reached the climax of 
American ambition in being President, writing, “My whole life 
has been a succession of disappointments. I can scarcely recollect 
an instance of success in anything that I ever undertook.” And 
surely a man who had never been president of anything could not 
breathe a more melancholy sigh of failure. 

These dark fits of depression are of course closely connected with 
physical weakness, and the biography of great and little is filled with 
the record of such weakness, and it has an absorbing interest, simply 
because you and I, no matter who we are, sooner or later are bound 
to have such weakness to:contend with, in ourselves and in those 
we love. 

There is the wonder of robust health, and the close relation of it 
to great achievement, and we read of men who can dispense with 
food and sleep, till we think that we too might accomplish anything, 
if we were like them. Napoleon could get along indefinitely with 
four hours sleep. Who could not win battles with twenty hours 
out of the twenty-four to think about them? But those who have 
such health are apt to abuse it. Napoleon won an empire by going 
without sleep, but when it came to Waterloo, he had to pay the 
penalty, and we read that during that battle the lack of sleep made 
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him a very different man from what he had been. * Scott poured 
out novel after novel, written while other men were sleeping, but 
his brain failed him before his body did, exhausted with excessive 
activity and over-strain. Perhaps a little less achievement goes 
with longer life, after all. 

And biographical records are filled with the detail of sickness and 
physical decay. Diarists and letter-writers may omit to mention 
the welfare of their souls; they rarely overlook the weakness and 
affliction of their bodies. But what is chiefly of profit for most of 
us is the story of those who have done great things, in spite of 
physical weakness and limitation. It is *Lanier or Keats, writing 
supreme poetry when the hand of death is upon him. The mortal 
touch may affect the quality of the work, for better, for worse; but 
what impresses us is the persistent courage which battles to the end 
against decay and despair. Or still more, it is * Darwin, all whose 
later years were one long disease, whose working hours were cut 
almost, and sometimes quite, to nothing, yet who toiled with un- 
conquerable pertinacity to give the world a theory that changed the 
whole constitution of thought, and did it without complaint and 
without petulance to the end. 

Besides physical health, there is moral health, or ill-health, which 
makes the stuff and matter of biography, because it makes the stuff 
and matter of all life. There is moral health as regards oneself, in 
the aspect of temptation and yielding. Some of the amplest of 
biographical records, like the Confessions of Saint * Augustine, deal 
fully with human nature in this aspect, too fully, some of us think, 
with amplification of sin, for the sake of emphasizing repentance. 

Further, there is moral defect or ill-health in the vastly more im- 
portant forms that affect others. There is good, honest, straight- 
out hate, and it seems as if this were now not quite the force in the 
world that it had sometimes been, as if men, by acquiring a little 
broader knowledge of life, were coming to see the folly of mere 
blind, useless animosity. Yet perhaps the decay of loving goes 
with the decay of hating, if there really is such. Dr. * Johnson 
loved a good hater: it seems to me that I hardly know one. Cer- 
tainly the furious hatreds of a man like Benvenuto * Cellini would 
seem to have been more common in the Renaissance than they are 
now, at any rate with their violent and puerile excesses. 

But if there is less open hate, there is still plenty of covert mean- 
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ness and jealousy and spite, left in the world, and always will be, 
so long as men are convinced that they fail and others get ahead be- 
cause of lucky accidents and unfair advantages. Sometimes the 
meaner motives are acutely conscious of themselves, and those who 
cherish them recognize them, even while they indulge them still. 
Yet how rare is it, in biography, to find such complete frankness as 
* Heine’s, when he says of the attacks upon * Goethe and the motive 
of them: ‘‘I know this motive exactly in the case of only one person, 
and as I am myself that person, I can confess it honestly: it was 
envy.” 

At the bottom of all these more remote and indirect developments 
lie the bare, fundamental impulses and movements of the human 
heart, and biography exposes these also, remorselessly, for the profit 
of those who care to read. There is self-preservation, perhaps the 
root of all, and its correlative of fear. We like to read of magnificent 
courage, and those who have it least admire it most. We like the 
natural intrepidity of General Grant, whose stolid nerves did not 
feel danger, and whose firm-poised brain worked as well, or even 
better, when peril was thickest about him. We like better still, 
the acquired self-possession of General Lee, whose nerves had no 
such natural stolidity, but who followed duty till he was perfectly 
indifferent whether it led him over battle-fields or flower-gardens. 

And back of the varied phases of fear, from little tormenting 
frets and worries to vague distress, is the intense concrete reality of 
pain and the obscure mystery of death. And biography is as full 
of death as life is. Some of us face death with a smile, or affect to 
do so, and some disguise it and veil it with sounding phrases, and 
most forget it so far as possible. But it has an unpleasant habit of 
naked and ghastly intrusion at inconvenient moments. 

In the greatest biography of the world we read that Dr. Johnson, a 
sage who had wit, wisdom and religion, to support him, was haunted 
by the constant dread of death and sought every solace and diver- 
sion to keep it at arms’ length. Jn a very different biographical rec- 
ord, the Journal of the *Goncourts, we find four great French novel- 
ists discussing their attitude toward the same universal bugbear 
and agreeing that it was an obsession of horror that they could 
hardly escape. 

The supreme antidote for this horror has always been the belief 
in the life after death, and no form of biography is richer and more 
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varied than that of the saints who have been preoccupied with this 
antidote, have framed their action upon it, and have done their best 
to impart it to others and to teach others to avail themselves of it. 
The basis of this belief in the future has always been the belief in a 
personal God, who had made man for a higher and more enduring 
destiny than any that he can discover on this earth. 

To some of us it appears that this sense of the divine has been 
much weakened of recent years by the different scientific interpreta- 
tions of the material world. Such weakening may or may not be 
justified. The point is that it has taken an immense and solid hold 
upon not only the profane and irreligious, but perhaps even more 
upon the religious as well. How many thousands of those whose 
parents were securely and solidly fixed in orthodox belief now find 
themselves in the position so vividly expressed in one of the most re~ 
cent of autobiographies, that of Mr. Theodore Dreiser: “Up to this 
time there had been in me a blazing and unchecked desire to get on 
and the feeling that in doing so we did get somewhere; now in its 
place was the definite conviction that spiritually we got nowhere, 
that there was no hereafter, that one lived and had his being because 
one had to, and that it was of no importance. Of one’s ideals, 
struggles, deprivations, sorrows and joys, it could only be said that 
they were chemic impulses, something which for some inexplicable 
but unimportant reason responded to and resulted from the hope 
of pleasure and the fear of pain. Man was a mechanism, undevised 
and uncreated, and a badly and carelessly driven one at that.” 

It seems that this spiritual, or unspiritual, attitude has spread far 
and dug deep, and one wonders how it will be reflected in the biog- 
raphy of the future. In that of the past, God was an enormous 
element, and until death can be eliminated also, one cannot help 
suspecting that he will continue to keep quite a hold upon biography 
and upon life. 


So far we have been emphasizing human identity as the basis of 
biography. It is obvious that human difference is also an important 
and conspicuous element of it, and when one has once established 
and recognized the identity as a basis, the study of difference be- 
comes almost, if not quite, as interesting as the study of resemblance. 
Even assuming that the same broad, substantial motives are com- 
mon to all human beings, that characters are woven together of 
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innumerable strands of identical qualities, these motives and quali- 
ties appear in very varying degrees and in surprisingly shifting com- 
binations. In fact, if one merely surveys the surface of biographical 
rescarch, one is apt to be supremely impressed with the diversity, 
especially as each individual who discusses himself is naturally dis- 
posed to declare, like *Rousseau, at the beginning of the Confes- 
sions: “I am not made like any of those whom I have seen. I 
venture to believe that I am not made like any who exists. If I am 
not better, I am different.” A deeper and more thoughtful investi- 
gation may return almost with monotony to the resemblance be- 
neath these differences, but certainly the casual reader of biograph- 
ical narrative thinks first of the astounding variety of careers and 
of souls. 

The concrete point of difference that of course impresses us most 
is that of success, since success, great or little, is what we are all 
looking for and living for. It seems as if the differences between 
men were the one thing that was important, when we see some, per- 
haps hardly out of their teens, stepping quietly forward and snatch- 
ing the prizes of life, getting money, getting glory, getting useful- 
ness, getting applause and laudation everywhere, while others, who 
feel themselves at any rate to be equally worthy, toil for years and 
get no prizes at all, nothing but rebuff and discouragement and re- 
jection and disgust. 

Yet when we look more closely, those who do not win contrive to 
find their consolations, at least if there is consolation, in the belief 
that success is not so much a matter of internal difference as of the 
unequal gifts of fortune. Men get into great places and do great 
things in so many instances because the right opening comes at 
the right time, because the door flies back just as you happen to be 
passing and ready to step into it. 

To turn to biographical cases. If Napoleon had happened upon a 
peaceful, secure period of history, would his supreme organizing 
power and his command of men have done all they did for him? If 
Cromwell had lived a hundred years earlier or later, would he not 
have passed away as a humble, humdrum bourgeois, unregarded 
and forgotten? The talents of Grant were talents of war. They 
did not get him far in peace, and probably never would have. 
Robert E, Lee is a more striking instance still. Lee had passed 
fifty, an esteemed but comparatively undistinguished officer of 
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engineers. His natural modesty and reserve would always have 
kept him from pushing himself to the front. But the critical neces- 
sity of the times pushed him there and made him one of the great 
heroes of his age, when if it had not been for opportunity, he might 
hardly have figured in the world’s lasting record. 

And as suceess is largely the product of opportunity, so it appears 
to be often achieved by spiritual limitations, or even by negative 
qualities, a reflection amazingly comforting for those who have to 
do without it. A wide intellectual variety and adaptability some- 
times hamper and detract. The man who succeeds is the man of 
one idea, who is possessed by it, obsessed by it, who puts aside all 
other interests of business and pleasure, to achieve what he wants. 
If * Darwin had had broader intellectual and esthetic interests, he 
might not have observed scientific facts with such intense concen- 
tration and might not have hit upon the theory that revolutionized 
the world. 

The same thing appears in practical life. To do things in business 
or in politics, you do not have to be equipped with modesty, or with 
sensibility, or with sympathy. A ready tongue and a blithe in- 
difference to the feelings of others go a long way. ‘Take the crucial 
instance in American life, the long roll of presidents. It is obvious 
at once that comparative mediocrity plays a very large part there. 
To trace the various causes of this would be a study as fascinating 
as it would be complicated; but it is at any rate undeniable that 
great intellectual ability and depth and force of character, even 
when driven by unconquerable ambition, do not always arrive, when 
mediocrity often does. 


It cannot be too much emphasized that, in urging the human 
identity as the basis of biography, we are not endeavoring to drag 
the great down to our level, but instead are seeking to raise ourselves 
to theirs. Some of us rebel most energetically against the whole 
position of * Carlyle and * Nietzsche as to heroes and supermen, 
against the natural but fatal tendency to exalt a few chosen speci- 
mens as wholly apart and different, born and created to trample 
upon the ordinary, subordinate herd, which is composed of you and 
me. The differences, if you like, the superiorities of these individ- 
uals, are obvious and undeniable, but the more closely one studies 
human nature, the more one is impressed with the fundamental. 
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essential resemblances, and the cardinal fact, that the same good 
and evil are latent, if not always patent, in us all. 

It is precisely this deeper instinct of humanity that is at the bot- 
tom of the current fashion of what are called destructive, iconoclas- 
tic biographies. There is the effort to get at the fact of things, to 
shake the kernel of human truth out of the husk of age-old repu- 
tation and glory. And no doubt some good reputations look tat- 
tered and shriveled when they have been put through the pro- 
cess, and the kernel of human truth in them shrinks to amazingly 
little. 

No doubt, also, other elements enter in, besides the pure love of 
common human truth. There is the instinct of smartness and clever- 
ness in the biographer, which in literature as in life, show themselves 
too easily in carping and picking flaws. There is the instinct of 
envy, which tears greatness down, simply because it cannot rise 
itself. And there is the commercial element, the unfortunate facil- 
ity of making money out of scandalous assaults upon things that 
the world has been taught to revere. 

Yet, even recognizing and allowing for all these drawbacks, the 
fashion of critical biography is a thoroughly healthy one, and is not 
likely soon to pass away. It is founded fundamentally upon the 
sense of human fellowship. After all, if the great were totally un- 
like us and belonged to a different world, they would not interest 
us in the least. We study them, we love them, we follow their 
careers with absorbed attention, because we see in them the full 
and rich development of powers and desires that we discern in our- 
selves, but have allowed to atrophy from lack of nourishment and 
favoring circumstance. The value of this emphasis of human 
unity comes precisely in the force of stimulus and example that it 
brings with it. 

And it is here that we see the folly and the failure of the pious, 
the exemplary biography, which instead of revealing the subject as 
human, carefully hides and obscures all those weaknesses and fail- 
ings which mark him as essentially at one with humanity. The 
true, the only possible, value of greatness as an example to little- 
hess, is in showing the little that it may become great, on the basis 
of a deeper identity between the two. Human greatness is great 
only because it is human. The greatness which cannot bear to 
have its humanity exposed is shallow, petty, insignificant and un- 
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enduring. All men who are really great can afford to be really 
human, and to be shown so. 

From this point of view, of the common human basis and the 
human value of biography, its possibilities in education would seem 
as if they might be more utilized than they have been. And in the 
present state of educational problems no clue that offers help should 
be disregarded. 

Up to a hundred years ago the ideal of a liberal education was 
still securely established. A solid training in the Greek and Latin 
classics, with a certain amount of mathematics, logic and philosophy, 
was sufficient to provide a basis of culture by which educated men 
were able to understand each other and to communicate in a com- 
mon language. This theory of a liberal education has now utterly 
vanished. Greek has gone, never to return. Latin may or may 
not follow it. In any case no one can expect that * Cicero and 
* Horace will ever again supply the foundation of intellectual 
nourishment for the mass of cultured people. 

The nineteenth century, in the first triumph of its acquisition of 
all sorts of knowledge, especially scientific, eagerly and happily 
rushed to complete the overthrow of this classical ideal, confident 
that a more concrete universal mental training would take the place 
of it with entire success. That hope was soon disappointed. It 

became evident that the vast increase of possible information, in all 
directions, would be beyond the grasp of any human intellect, even 
to summarize or synthesize. At the first dawning of the new day, 
Voltaire cried: “The multitude of books is making us ignorant.” 
What would he have said of the oppressive, smothering tide of ac- 
cumulated individual ignorance that was to follow. The Educa- 
tion of Henry Adams is the epic narrative of one who lived a vast 
Odyssey of effort to extract education from this hopelessly acceler- 
ating mass, and was driven to say in conclusion, “all that Henry 
Adams could see in man was the reflection of his own ignorance.” 

This hopelessness of the abstract mastery of universal knowledge 
as a substitute for the older liberal education, has forced some of the 
wisest to fall back upon a merely practical view. Knowing is im- 
possible, doing is all, Teach men to earn their living, to fight their 
way in the world, to stand upon their own feet, give them “voca- 
tional training” enough, and let them go: you can do no more for 
them. ‘Taken in its largest sense, that the object of education is 
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not to know, but to live, there is much to be said for this view; but 
it is, to say the least, susceptible of dangerous and dire perversion. 

Now it seems as if just here the practical use of biography might 
help. And those who know of it are watching with intense curiosity 
and sympathy the striking effort of Professor Ambrose White Ver- 
non, to build up, at Carleton College, and again at Dartmouth, the 
first academic department of biography, in America, if not anywhere. 
If it can be carried out and developed successfully, this would seem 
to be one of the most fruitful educational departures that has been 
attempted for many a year. 

After all, the individual human being is the center of the world, 
and perhaps no better key can be chosen to help human beings to 
understand the world. The human being is all of history. He 
makes it and in turn is made by it. To understand the great move- 
ments of history, you cannot have a richer clue than personalities, 
as they intertwine with each other to make events. But the same 
is true of all other fields of human interest. In literature, in art, in 
Science, in religion, there is always the man, first and last. Get at 
the man, and you will have double interest in the work. Know 
the man, or try to know him, and the work will have new significance 
and far more widely reaching interest. 

The educational value of this personal clue is that it appeals to 
young and old alike. The small child takes the human view of 
things, and likes to know what men did, as far as it is within his 
capacity. And gray age never is satiated with the variety of prob- 
lems that can never be solved. 

The personal clue is the one above all others that relates the arts 
and sciences to each other. For, however they may differ in details, 
the impelling force that drives men to work at them is substantially 
the same. And by beginning with the human element, you in- 
sensibly open out before your pupil all the wide and varying fields 
of thought. If he has become intensely interested in the men who 
are working in those fields, he cannot avoid some measure of in- 
terest in the fields themselves. 

But the supreme value of this educational use of biography is for 
the conduct of our lives. It teaches us to understand the lives and 
the motives of others, and nothing is more helpful to us in living our 
own. ‘To study others, to know others, even in the very moderate 
degree in which it is possible, helps us to put ourselves in others’ 
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places and to put others in ours, and the outcome of such knowledge 
must necessarily be at least some increase in patience, in sympathy, 
in tolerance, in love. 

In other words, biography is, or should be, the yeast, the ferment, 
of the human spirit, which should stir and rouse it to the highest 
sense of its own achievement and its own powers. Biography af- 
fords endless entertainment. But it affords far more than enter- 
tainment. It is the record of life, and life is the one supreme thing 
that interests us all, because we all have to live it. 


CONRAD! 
H. L. MENCKEN 


Tuam editors of Living Authors write of H. L. Mencken (1880- žá), 
“His sympathizers look upon him as a champion of honest thought in 
America; his foes regard him as a public menace.” This statement is 
at once a tribute to Mr. Mencken’s wide repute and to his vigorous 
writing. A native of Baltimore, Mencken was educated at private 
schools and at Baltimore Polytechnic. He spent some years in news- 
paper work in his native city. In 1924 he founded with George Jean 
Nathan The American Mercury, of which Mencken is now sole editor. 
Among his publications are George Bernard Shaw — His Plays (1905), 
In Defense of Women (1917), The American Language (1918), Preju- 
dices (Fifth Series, 1927), Treatise on the Gods (1931), ete. 

For biographical details of Conrad, see the introductory note to 
“Sulaco,” in this text (p. 585). 

Observe the striking opening of Mr. Mencken’s essay on Conrad. 
It would be interesting to examine the entire selection for unconven- 
tional diction and epithet. What, according to Mencken, is Con- 
rad’s attitude toward life? What is the point concerning Conrad’s 
humor? What does the author think are Conrad’s contributions to 
English literature? Does this criticism make you eager to know more 
intimately Conrad’s writings? 


Some time ago I put in a blue afternoon re-reading Joseph Conrad’s 
Youth. A blue afternoon? What nonsense! The touch of the 
man is like the touch of *Schubert. One approaches him in various 
and unhappy moods: depressed, dubious, despairing; one leaves 
him in the clear, yellow sunshine that * Nietzsche found in * Bizet’s 
music. But here again the phrase is inépt. Sunshine suggests the 
imbecile, barnyard joy of the human kohlrobi — the official optim- 
ism of a steadily delighted and increasingly insane Republic. What 
the enigmatical *Pole has to offer is something, quite different. 
If its parallel is to be found in music, it is not in Schubert, but in 
* Beethoven — perhaps even more accurately in Johann Sebastian 
* Bach. It is the joy, not of mere satisfaction, but of understanding 
— the profound but surely not merry delight which goes with the 
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comprehension of a fundamental fact — above all, of a fact that has 
been coy and elusive. Certainly the order of the world that Conrad 
sets forth with such diabolical eloquence and plausibility is no banal 
moral order, no childish sequence of virtuous causes and edifying 
effects. Rather it has an atheistic and even demoniacal smack: 
to the earnest Bible student it must be more than a little disconcert- 
ing. The God he visualizes is no loving papa in a house-coat and 
carpet-slippers, inculcating the great principles of Christian ethics 
by applying occasional strokes *a posteriori. What he sees is some- 
thing quite different: an extremely ingenious and humorous Im- 
provisatore and Comedian, with a dab of red on His nose and maybe 
somewhat the worse for drink — a furious and far from amiable 
banjoist upon the human spine, and rattler of human bones. Kurtz, 
in Youth makes a capital banjo for that exalted and cynical talent. 
And the music that issues forth — what a superb * Hexentanz it is! 

One of the curiosities of critical stupidity is the doctrine that 
Conrad is without humor. No doubt it flows out of a more general 
error; to wit, the assumption that tragedy is always pathetic, that 
death itself is inevitably a gloomy business. That error, I suppose, 
will persist in the world until some extraordinary astute mime con- 
ceives the plan of playing King Lear as a farce — I mean deliber- 
ately. That it isa farce seems to me to be quite as obvious as a fact 
that Romeo and Juliet is another, this time lamentably coarse. To 
adopt the contrary theory — to view it as a great moral and spiritual 
spectacle, capable of purging and uplifting the psyche like marriage 
to a red-haired widow or a month in the trenches — to toy with such 
notions is to borrow the critical standards of a party of old ladies 
weeping over the damnation of the heathen. In point of fact, 
death, like love, is intrinsically farcical — a solemn kicking of a 
brick under a plug-hat — and most other human agonies, once they 
transcend the physical—vz.e., the unescapably real— have far 
more of irony in them than of pathos. Looking back upon them 
after they have eased, one seldom shivers: one smiles — perhaps 
sourly but nevertheless spontaneously. This, at all events, is the 
notion that seems to me implicit in every line of Conrad. I give 
you Heart of Darkness as the archetype of his whole work and. the 
keystone of his metaphysical system. Here we have all imaginable 
human hopes and aspirations reduced to one common denominator 
of folly and failure, and here we have a play of humor that is in- 
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finitely mordant and searching. Turn to pages 136 and 137 of the 
American edition — the story is in the volume called Youth: the 
burial of the helmsman. Turn then to 178-184: Marlow’s last 
interview with Kurtz’s intended. The farce mounts by slow stages 
to dizzy and breath-taking heights. One hears harsh roars of cosmic 
laughter, vast splutterings of transcendental mirth, echoing and 
re-echoing down the black corridors of empty space. The curtain 
descends at last upon a wild dance in a dissecting-room. The 
mutilated dead rise up and jig.... 

It is curious, re-reading a thrice-familiar story, how often one 
finds surprises in it. I have been amazed, toward the close of The 
End of the Tether, to discover the Fair Maid was wrecked, not by the 
deliberate act of Captain Whalley, but by the machination of the 
unspeakable Massy. How is one to account for so preposterous an 
error? Certainly I thought I knew The End of the Tether as well 
as I knew anything in this world — and yet there was that incredible 
misunderstanding of it, lodged firmly in my mind. Perhaps there is 
criticism of a sort in my blunder: it may be a fact that the old skip- 
per willed the thing himself — that his willing it is visible in all that 
goes before — that Conrad, in introducing Massy’s puerile infamy 
at the end, made some sacrifice of inner veracity to the exigencies of 
what, at bottom, is somewhat too neat and well-made a tale. The 
story, in fact, belongs to the author’s earlier manner; I guess that 
it was written before Youth and surely before Heart of Darkness. 
But for all that, its proportions remain truly colossal. It is one of 
the most magnificent narratives, long or short, old or new, in the 
English language, and with Youth and Heart of Darkness it makes up 
what is probably the best book of imaginative writing that the Eng- 
lish literature of the twentieth century can yet show. Conrad 
learned a great deal after he wrote it, true enough. In Lord Jim, 
in Victory, and, above all,in A Personal Record, there are momen- 
tary illuminations, blinding flashes of brilliance that he was incapable 
of in those days of experiment: but no other book of his seems to me 
to hold so steadily to so high a general level — none other, as a 
whole, is more satisfying and more marvelous. There is in Heart of 
Darkness a perfection of design which one encounters only rarely 
and miraculously in prose fiction: it belongs rather to music. I 
can’t imagine taking a single sentence out of that stupendous tale 
without leaving a visible gap; it is as thoroughly *durch componiert 
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as a fugue. And I can’t imagine adding anything to it, even so little 
as a word, without doing it damage. As it stands it is austerely and 
beautifully perfect, just as the slow movement of the Unfinished 
Symphony is perfect. 

I observe of late a tendency to examine the English of Conrad 
rather biliously. This folly is cultivated chiefly in England where, I 
suppose, chauvinistic motives enter into the matter. It is a just 
boast of great empires that they draw in talents from near and far, 
exhausting the nations to augment their own puissance; it is their 
misfortune that these talents often remain defectively assimilated. 
Conrad remained the Slav to the end. The people of his tales, what- 
ever he calls them, are always as much Slavs as he is: the language 
in which he describes them retains a sharp, exotic flavor. But to 
say that this flavor constitutes a blemish is to say something so 
preposterous that only schoolmasters and their dupes may be thought 
of as giving it credit. The truly first-rate writer is not one who uses 
the language as such dolts demand that it be used: he is one who 
reworks it in spite of their prohibitions, It is his distinction that 
he thinks in a manner different from the thinking of ordinary men: 
that he is free from that slavery to embalmed ideas which makes 
them so respectable and so dull. Obviously, he cannot translate 
his notions into terms of every day without doing violence to their 
inner integrity: as well ask a Richard *Strauss to funnel all his music 
into the chaste jugs of Professor Dr. Jadassohn. What Conrad 
brought into English literature was a new concept of the relations 
between fact and fact, and idea and idea, and what he contributed 
to the complex and difficult art of writing English was a new way of 
putting words together. His style now amazes and irritates pedants 
because it does not roll along in the old ruts. Well, it is precisely 
that rolling along in the ruts that he tried to avoid — and it was 
precisely that avoidance which made him what he is. What lies 
under most of his alleged sins seems to me to be simple enough: he 
views English logically and analytically, and not through the haze 
of senseless traditions and arbitrary taboos. No Oxford mincing 
isin him. If he cannot find his phrase above the salt, he seeks it 
below. His English, in a word, is innocent. And if at times, there 
gets into it a color that is strange and even bizarre, then the fact is 
something to rejoice over, for a living language is like a man suffer- 
ing incessantly from small internal hemorrhages, and what it needs 
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above all else is constant transfusions of new blood from other 
tongues. The day the gates go up, that day it begins to die. 

A very great man, this Mr. Conrad. As yet, I believe decidedly 
underestimated, even by many of his post-mortem advocates. Most 
of his acclaimers mistook him for a mere romantic — a talented but 
somewhat uncouth follower of the * Stevenson tradition, with the 
orthodox cutlass exchanged for a Malay kris. Later on he began 
to be heard of as a linguistic and vocational marvel; it is astonishing 
that any man bred to Polish should write English at all, and more 
astonishing that a country gentleman from the Ukraine should hold 
a master’s certificate in the British Merchant Marine. Such banal 
attitudes are now archaic, but I suspect that they have been largely 
responsible for the slowness with which his fame has spread in the 
world. At all events, he is vastly less read and esteemed in foreign 
parts than he ought to be, and very few Continental Europeans 
have risen to any genuine comprehension of his stature. When one 
reflects that the Nobel Prize was given to such third-raters as * Ben- 
avente, * Heidenstam, * Gjellerup and * Tagore, with Conrad 
passed over, one begins to grasp the depth and density of the igno- 
rance prevailing in the world, even among the relatively enlightened. 
One Lord Jim as a human document and as a work of art is worth all 
the works produced by all the Benaventes and Gjellerups since the 
time of Rameses II. It is, indeed, an indecency of criticism to 
speak of such unlike things in the same breath: as well talk of Brahms 
in terms of Mendelssohn. Nor is Lord Jim a chance masterpiece, 
an isolated peak. On the contrary, it is but one unity in a long 
series of extraordinary and almost incomparable works — a series 
sprung suddenly and overwhelmingly into full dignity with Al- 
mayer’s Folly. I challenge the nobility of Christendom to point 
to another Opus I as magnificently planned and turned out as 
Almayer’s Folly. The more one studies it, the more it seems miracu- 
lous. If it is not a work of absolute genius, then no work of absolute 
genius exists on the earth. 


ON FAMILIAR STYLE 
WILLIAM HAZLITT 


Wiui1am Hazurrr (1778-1830) was an essayist —a contemporary 
of Lamb and De Quincey. His writings include Characters of Shake- 
speare’s Plays (1817), Review of the English Stage (1818), Lectures on 
the Poets (1818), The Spirit of the Age (1828). His volumes of essays 
contain a rich body of criticism of both life and literature. Hazlitt 
had a rare critical insight, a great sense of the joy of living, and an 
English style of masculine vigor and zest. Of Hazlitt’s style Steven- 
son wrote, “We may be good fellows, but we can’t write like Hazlitt.” 

In an individual and leisurely way Hazlitt is explaining what con- 
stitutes a familiar style, and what difficulty there is in achieving such 
a style. His method may be called informal definition. Does Haz- 
litt’s language in this essay exemplify this theory of a familiar style? 
Compare this with the method employed by Babbitt in “What 
is Humanism?” (p. 106). 


Ir 1s not easy to write a familiar style. Many people mistake a 
familiar for a vulgar style, and suppose that to write without affecta- 
tion is to write at random. On the contrary, there is nothing that 
requires more precision, and, if I may so say, purity of expression, 
than the style I am speaking of. It utterly rejects not only all un- 
meaning pomp, but all low, cant phrases, and loose, unconnected, 
slipshod allusions. It is not to take the first word that offers, but 
the best word in common use; it is not to throw words together in 
any combinations we please, but to follow and avail ourselves of 
the true idiom of the language. To write a genuine familiar or truly 
English style, is to write as any one would speak in common con- 
versation who had a thorough command and choice of words, or who 
could discourse with ease, force, and perspicuity, setting aside all 
pedantic and oratorical flourishes. Or to give another illustration, 
to write naturally is the same thing in regard to common conversa- 
tion as to read naturally is in regard to common speech. It does 
not follow that it is an easy thing to give the true accent and in- 
flection to the words you utter, because you do not attempt to rise 
above the level of ordinary life and colloquial speaking. You do 
not assume, indeed, the solemnity of the pulpit, or the tone of stage- 
declamation: neither are you at liberty to gabble on at a venture, with- 
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out emphasis or discretion, or to resort to vulgar dialect or clown- 
ish pronunciation. You must steer a middle course. You are tied 
down to a given and appropriate articulation, which is determined 
by the habitual associations between sense and sound, and which 
you can only hit by entering into the author’s meaning, as you must 
find the proper words and style to express yourself by fixing your 
thoughts on the subject you have to write about. Any one may 
mouth out a passage with a theatrical cadence, or get upon stilts to 
tell his thoughts; but to write or speak with propriety and simplicity 
is a more difficult task. Thus it is easy to affect a pompous style, 
to use a word twice as big as the thing you want to express: it is not 
so easy to pitch upon the very word that exactly fits it. Out of 
eight or ten words equally common, equally intelligible, with nearly 
equal pretensions, it is a matter of some nicety and discrimination 
to pick out the very one the preferableness of which is scarcely per- 
ceptible, but decisive. The reason why I object to Dr. * Johnson’s 
style is, that there is no discrimination, no selection, no variety in 
it. He uses none but “tall, opaque words,” taken from the ‘‘first 
row of the rubric”; — words with the greatest number of syllables, 
or Latin phrases with merely English terminations. 

If a fine style depended on this sort of arbitrary pretension, it 
would be fair to judge of an author’s elegance by the measurement of 
his words, and the substitution of foreign circumlocutions (with no 
precise associations) for the mother-tongue. How simple it is to 
be dignified without ease, to be pompous without meaning! Surely, 
it is but a mechanical rule for avoiding what is low, to be always 
pedantic and affected. It is clear you cannot use a vulgar English 
word, if you never use a common English word at all. A fine tact 
is shown in adhering to those which are perfectly common, and yet 
never falling into any expressions which are debased by disgusting 
circumstances, or which owe their signification and point to techni- 
cal or professional allusions. A truly natural or familiar style can 
never be quaint or vulgar, for this reason, that it is of universal 
force and applicability, and that quaintness and vulgarity arise out 
of the immediate connection of certain words with coarse and dis- 
agreeable or with confined ideas. The last form what we under- 
stand by cant or slang phrases. — To give an example of what is not 
very clear in the general statement. I should say that the phrase 
To cut with a knife, or To cut a piece of wood, is perfectly free from 
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vulgarity, because it is perfectly common: but To cut an acquaintance 
is not quite unexceptionable, because it is not perfectly common or 
intelligible, and has hardly yet escaped out of the limits of slang 
phraseology. I should hardly therefore use the word in this sense 
without putting it in italics as a license of expression, to be received 
* cum grano salis. All provincial or bye-phrases come under the same 
mark of reprobation — all such as the writer transfers to the page 
from his fireside or a particular coterie, or that he invents for his own 
sole use and convenience. I conceive that words are like money, 
not the worse for being common, but that it is the stamp of custom 
alone that gives them circulation or value. I am fastidious in this 
respect, and would almost as soon coin the currency of the realm 
as counterfeit the * King’s English. I never invented or gave a 
new and unauthorised meaning to any word but one single one (the 
term impersonal applied to feelings), and that was in an abstruse 
metaphysical discussion to express a very difficult distinction. I 
have been (I know) loudly accused of revelling in vulgarisms and 
broken English. I cannot speak to that point: but so far I plead 
guilty to the determined use of acknowledged idioms and common 
elliptical expressions. J am not sure that the critics in question 
know the one from the other, that is, can distinguish any medium 
between formal pedantry and the most barbarous solecism. As an 
author, I endeavor to employ plain words and popular modes of con- 
struction, as, were I a chapman and dealer, I should common weights 
and measures. 

The proper force of words lies not in the words themselves, but in 
their application. A word may be a fine-sounding word, of an un- 
usual length, and very imposing from its learning and novelty, and 
yet in the connection in which it is introduced may be quite point- 
less and irrelevant. It is not pomp or pretension, but the adaptation 
of the expression to the idea that clenches a writer’s meaning: — 
as it is not the size or glossiness of the materials, but their being fitted 
each to its place, that gives strength to the arch; or as the pegs and 
nails are as necessary to the support of the building as the larger 
timbers, and more so than the mere showy, unsubstantial ornaments. 
I hate anything that occupies more space than it is worth. I hate 
to see a load of band-boxes go along the street, and I hate to see a 
parcel of big words without anything in them. A person who does 
not deliberately dispose of all his thoughts alike in cumbrous draper- 
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ies and flimsy disguises, may strike out twenty varieties of familiar 
everyday language, each coming somewhat nearer to the feeling he 
wants to convey, and at last not hit upon that particular and only 
one, which may be said to be identical with the exact impression in 
his mind. This would seem to show that Mr. * Cobbett is hardly 
right in saying that the first word that occurs is always the best. 
It may be a very good one; and yet a better may present itself on re- 
flection or from time to time. It should be suggested naturally, 
however, and spontaneously, from a fresh and lively conception of 
the subject. We seldom succeed by trying at improvement, or by 
merely substituting one word for another that we are not satisfied 
with, as we cannot recollect the name of a place or person by merely 
plaguing ourselves about it. We wander farther from the point by 
persisting in a wrong scent; but it starts up accidentally in the mem- 
ory when we least expect it, by touching some link in the chain of 
previous association. 

There are those who hoard up and make a cautious display of 
nothing but rich and rare phraseology; ancient medals, obscure 
coins, and Spanish pieces of eight. They are very curious to inspect; 
but I myself would neither offer nor take them in the course of ex- 
change. A sprinkling of archaisms is not amiss; but a tissue of ob- 
solete expressions is more fit for keep than wear. I do not say I 
would not use any phrase that had been brought into fashion before 
the middle or the end of the last century; but I should be shy of 
using any that had not been employed by any approved author dur- 
ing the whole of that time. Words, like clothes, get old-fashioned, 
or mean and ridiculous, when they have been for some time laid 
aside. Mr. Lamb is the only imitator of old English style I can read 
with pleasure; and he is so thoroughly imbued with the spirit of his 
authors that the idea of imitation is almost done away. There is 
an inward unction, a marrowy vein both in the thought and feeling, 
an intuition, deep and lively, of his subject, that carries off any 
quaintness or awkwardness arising from an antiquated style and 
dress. The matter is completely his own, though the manner is 
assumed. Perhaps his ideas are altogether so marked and individual, 
as to require their point and pungency to be neutralized by the affect- 
ation of a singular but traditional form of conveyance. Tricked 
out in the prevailing costume, they would probably seem more 
startling and out of the way. The old English authors, * Burton, 
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* Fuller, *Coryat, Sir Thomas * Browne, are a kind of mediators 
between us and the more eccentric and whimsical modern, reconcil- 
ing us to his peculiarities. I do not, however, know how far this is 
the case or not, till he condescends to write like one of us. I must 
confess that what I like best of his papers under the signature of 
* Elia (still I do not presume, amidst such excellence, to decide what 
is most excellent) is the account of * Mrs. Battle’s Opinions on 
Whist, which is also the most free from obsolete allusions and turns 
of expression — 


* A well of native English undefiled.” 


To those acquainted with his admired prototypes, these Essays of 
the ingenious and highly gifted author have the same sort of charm 
and relish that * Erasmus’s Colloquies or a fine piece of modern 
Latin have to the classical scholar. Certainly, I do not know any 
borrowed pencil that has more power of felicity of execution than 
the one of which I have here been speaking. 

It is as easy to write a gaudy style without ideas, as it is to spread 
a pallet of showy colors, or to smear in a flaunting transparency. 
“What do you read?” — * “Words, words, words.” — “What is 
the matter?” — “Nothing,” it might be answered. The florid 
style is the reverse of the familiar. The last is employed as an un- 
varnished medium to convey ideas; the first is resorted to as a 
spangled veil to conceal the want of them. When there is nothing 
to be set down but words, it costs little to have them fine. Look 
through the dictionary, and cull out a *florilegium, rival the * tu- 
lipomania. Rouge high enough, and never mind the natural com- 
plexion. The vulgar, who are not in the secret, will admire the look 
of preternatural health and vigor; and the fashionable, who regard 
only appearances, will be delighted with the imposition. Keep 
to your sounding generalities, your tinkling phrases, and all will be 
well. Swell out an unmeaning truism to a perfect tympany of 
style. A thought, a distinction, is the rock on which all this brittle 
cargo of verbiage splits at once. Such writers have merely verbal 
imaginations, that retain nothing but words. 

Or their puny thoughts have dragon-wings, all green and gold. 
They soar far above the vulgar failing of the * Sermo humi abrepens— 
their most ordinary speech is never short of an hyperbole, splendid, 
imposing, vague, incomprehensible, magniloquent, a cento of sound- 
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ing commonplaces. If some of us, whose “ambition is more lowly,” 
pry 2 little too narrowly into nooks and corners to pick up a number 
of ‘‘unconsidered trifles,” they never once direct their eyes or lift 
their hands to seize on any but the most gorgeous, tarnished, thread- 
bare, patchwork set of phrases, the left-off finery of poetic extrav- 
agance, transmitted down through successive generations of barren 
pretenders. If they criticise actors and actresses, a huddled phan- 
tasmagoria of feathers, spangles, floods of light, and oceans of sound 
float before their morbid sense, which they paint in the style of 
* Ancient Pistol. Not a glimpse can you get of the merits or defects 
of the performers: they are hidden in a profusion of barbarous epi- 
thets and wilful rhodomontade. Our hypercritics are not thinking 
of these little * fantoccini beings — 


“That strut and fret their hour upon the stage” — 


but of tall phantoms of words, abstractions, genera and species, 
sweeping clauses, periods that unite the Poles, forced alliterations, 
astounding antitheses — 


“And on their pens Fustian sits plumed.” 


If they describe kings and queens, it is an Eastern pageant. The 
Coronation at either House is nothing to it. We get at four repeated 
images — a curtain, a throne, a sceptre, and a foot-stool. These 
are with them the wardrobe of a lofty imagination; and they turn 
their servile strains to servile uses. Do we read a description of 
pictures? It is not a reflection of tones and hues which “‘nature’s 
own sweet and cunning hand laid on,” but piles of precious stones, 
rubies, pearls, emeralds, * Golconda’s mines, and all the blazonry of 
art. Such persons are in fact besotted with words, and their brains 
are turned with the glittering, but empty and sterile phantoms of 
things. Personifications, capital letters, seas of sunbeams, visions 
of glory, shining inscriptions, the figures of a transparency, Britannia 
with her shield, or Hope leaning on an anchor, make up their stock 
in trade. They may be considered as hieroglyphical writers. Images 
stand out in their minds isolated and important merely in themselves, 
without any groundwork of feeling — there is no context in their 
imaginations. Words affect them in the same way, by the mere 
sound, that is, by their possible, not by their actual application to 
the subject in hand. They are fascinated by first appearances, and 
have no sense of consequences. 
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Nothing more is meant by them than meets the ear: they under- 
stand or feel nothing more than meets their eye. The web and tex- 
ture of the universe, and of the heart of man, is a mystery to them: 
they have no faculty that strikes a chord in unison with it. They 
cannot get beyond the daubings of fancy, the varnish of sentiment. 
Objects are not linked to feelings, words to things, but images re- 
volve in splendid mockery, words represent themselves in their 
strange rhapsodies. The categories of such a mind are pride and 
ignorance. Pride in outside show, to which they sacrifice every- 
thing, and ignorance of the true worth and hidden structure both 
of words and things. With a sovereign contempt for what is fa- 
miliar and natural, they are the slaves of vulgar affectation — of a 
routine of high-flown phrases. Scorning to imitate realities, they 
are unable to invent anything, to strike out one original idea. They 
are not copyists of nature, it is true; but they are the poorest of all 
plagiarists, the plagiarists of words. All is far-fetched, dear-bought, 
artificial, oriental in subject and allusion; all is mechanical, conven- 
tional, vapid, formal, pedantic in style and execution. They startle 
and confound the understanding of the reader, by the remoteness and 
obscurity of their illustrations; they soothe the ear by the monotony 
of the same everlasting round of circuitous metaphors. They are 
the mock-school in poetry and prose. They flounder about between 
fustian in expression and bathos in sentiment. They tantalise the 
fancy, but never reach the head nor touch the heart. Their Temple 
of Fame is like a shadowy structure raised by Dulness to Vanity, or 
like * Cowper’s description of the Empress of Russia’s palace of ice, 
“as worthless as in show ’twas glittering” — 


“Tt smiled, and it was cold!” 


THE LANGUAGE OF ALL THE WORLD! 
GEORGE E. WOODBERRY 


GrorGce Epwarp Woopserry (1855-1930) was teacher, essayist and 
editor. After graduation at Harvard University, he taught English 
at the University of Nebraska, and later Comparative Literature at 
Columbia. He was Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, and honorary Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature. 
Among his writings are Edgar Allan Poe (1885), Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne (1902), The Inspiration of Poetry (1910), Collected Essays, 
6 vols. (1920-21). He edited the works of numerous authors, in- 
cluding Poe, Shelley, Rupert Brooke, ete. 

Begin the study of this essay by reading thoughtfully the last para- 
graph. ‘This is an excellent example of a compact summarizing 
paragraph. It serves also as an outline for the development of the 
thought. With what paragraph does the essay proper begin? The 
author warns you that he is approaching the subject indirectly. 
“The language of literature is the language of all the world.” Do 
you regard this as the key-sentence to the selection? Explain in a 
few words the basis of this statement. What is the relation of litera- 
ture to history? Why does the author urge the importance of a 
study of mythology, chivalry, the Scriptures? “Life-experience 
spiritualized is the formula of all great literature.” Explain. Do 
you find in Macaulay’s “The Romance of History” (p. 338) any 
opinions similar to those expressed in this selection? 


Tue language of literature is the language of all the world. It is 
necessary to divest ourselves at once of the notion of diversified 
vocal and grammatical speech which constitutes the various tongues 
of the earth, and conceals the identity of image and logic in the minds 
of all men. Words are intermediary between thought and things. 
We express ourselves really not through words, which are only signs, 
but through what they signify — through things. Literature is the 
expression of life. The question, then, is — what things has litera- 
ture found most effectual to express life, and has therefore habitually 
preferred? and what tradition in consequence of this habit of pref- 
erence has been built up in all literatures, and obtained currency 
and authority in this province of the wider realm of all art? It is an 


1 From The Torch and Other Lectures, by George E. Woodberry. Copyright, 1920, 
by Harcourt, Brace and Company, Ine. 
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interesting question, and fundamental for any one who desires to 
appreciate literature understandingly. Perhaps you will permit me 
to approach it somewhat indirectly. 

You are all familiar with something that is called poetic diction — 
that is, a selected language specially fitted for the uses of poetry; 
and you are, perhaps, not quite so familiar with the analogous fea- 
ture in prose, which is now usually termed preciosity, or precious- 
ness of language, that is, a highly refined and aesthetic diction, such 
as Walter * Pater employs. The two are constant products of 
language that receives any literary cultivation, and they are some- 
times called diseases of language. Thus, in both early and late 
Greek there sprang up literary styles of expression, involving the 
preference of certain words, constructions and even cadences, and 
the teaching of art in these matters was the business of the Greek 
rhetorician; so in Italy, Spain, and France, in the Renaissance, 
similar styles, each departing from the common and habitual speech 
of the time, grew up, and in England you identify this mood of 
language in Elizabeth’s day as * Euphuism. The phenomenon is 
common, and belongs to the nature of language. Poetic diction, 
however, you perhaps associate most clearly with the mannerism 
in language of the eighteenth century in England, when common and 
so-called vulgar words were exiled from poetry, and * Gray, for 
example, could not speak of the Eton schoolboys as playing hoop, but 
only as “chasing the rolling circle’s speed,” and when, to use the 
stock example, all green things were “verdant.” This is fixed in 
our memory because * Wordsworth has the credit of leading an at- 
tack on the poetic diction of that period, both critically in his pref- 
aces and practically in his verse; he went to the other extreme, and 
introduced into his poetry such homely words as “tub,” for ex- 
ample; he held that the proper language of poetry is the language 
of common life. So Emerson in his addresses, you remember, had 
recourse to the humblest objects for illustration, and shocked the 
formalism of his time by speaking of “the meal in the firkin, the 
milk in the pan.” He was applying in prose the rule of Wordsworth 
in poetry. Walt Whitman represents the extreme of this use of the 
actual language of men. But if you consider the matter, you will 
see that this choice of the homely word only sets up at last a fashion 
of homeliness in the place of a fashion of refinement, and breeds, 
for instance, dialect poets in shoals; and often the choice is really not 
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of the word, but of the homely thing itself as the object of thought 
and expressive image of it; and in men so great as Emerson and 
Wordsworth the practice is a proof of that sympathy with common 
life which made them both great democrats. But in addition to the 
diction that characterizes an age, you must have observed that in 
every original writer there grows up a particular vocabulary, struc- 
ture and rhythm that he affects and that in the end become his man- 
nerism, or distinctive style, so marked that you recognize his work 
by its stamp alone, as in Keats, Browning, and Swinburne in poetry, 
and in Arnold in prose. In other words there is at work in the lan- 
guage of a man, or of an age even, a constant principle of selection 
which tends to prefer certain ways and forms of speech to others, 
and in the end developes a language characteristic of the age, or of 
the man. 

This principle of selection, whether it works toward refinement 
or homeliness, operates in the same way. It must be remembered — 
and it is too often forgotten — that the problem of any artistic work 
is a problem of economy. How to get into the two hours’ traffic of 
the stage the significance of a whole life, of a group of lives; how to 
pack into a sixteen-line lyric a dramatic situation and there sphere 
it in its own emotion; how to rouse passion and pour it in a three- 
minute poem, like Shelley’s *“ Indian Air” — all these are problems 
in economy, by which speed, condensation, intensity are gained. 
Now words in themselves are colourless, except so far as their musi- 
cal quality is concerned; but the thing that a word stands for has a 
meaning of its own and usually a meaning charged with associations, 
and often this associative meaning is the primary and important one 
in its use. A rose, for example, is but the most beautiful of flowers 
in itself, but it is so charged with association in men’s lives, and still 
more heavily charged with long use of emotion in literature, that the 
very word and mere name of it awakes the heart and sets a thousand 
memories unconsciously vibrating. This added meaning is what 
I am accustomed to term an overtone in words; and it is manifest 
that, in view of the necessity for economy in poetic art, those words 
which are the richest and deepest in overtone will be preferred, be- 
cause of the speed, certainty and fullness they contain. The ques- 
tion will be what overtones in life appeal most to this or that poet; 
he will reproduce them in his verse; Pope will use the overtones of a 
polished society, Wordsworth and Emerson those of humble life. 
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Now our larger question is what overtones are characteristically 
preferred in great literature, in what objects do they most inhere, 
and in what way is the authoritative tradition of literature, as re- 
spects its means of expression, thus built up? 

It goes without saying that all overtones are either of thought or 
feeling. What modes of expression, then, what material objects, 
what forms of imagination, what abstract principles of thought, are 
most deeply charged with ideas and emotions? It will be agreed 
that, as a mere medium, music expresses pure emotion most directly 
and richly; music seems to enter the physical frame of the body it- 
self, and move there with the warmth and instancy of blood. The 
sound of words, therefore, cannot be neglected, and in the melody 
and echo of poetry sound is a cardinal element; yet, it is here only 
the veining of the marble, it is not the material itself. In the ob- 
jects which words summon up, there is sometimes an emotional 
power as direct and immediate as that of music itself, as for example, 
in the great features of nature, the mountains, the plains, the ocean, 
which awe even the savage mind. But, in general, the emotional 
power of material objects is lent to them by association, that is by 
the human use that has been made of them, as on the plain of * Mar- 
athon, to use Dr. Johnson’s old illustration, it is the thought of what 
happened there that makes the spectator’s patriotism “gain force” 
as he surveys the scene. This human use of the world is the foun- 
tain of significance in all imaginative and poetic speech; and in the 
broad sense history is the story of this human use of the world. 

History is so much of past experience as abides in race-memory; 
and underlies race-literature in the same way that a poet’s own ex- 
perience underlies his expression of life. I do not mean that when a 
poet unlocks his heart, as Shakspere did in his sonnets, he neces- 
sarily writes his own biography; in the poems he writes there may 
be much of actual event as in Burns’s love-songs, or little as in 
Dante’s * New Life. Much of a poet’s experience takes place in 
imagination only; the life he tells is oftenest the life that he strongly 
desires to live, and the power, the purity and height of his utterance 
may not seldom be the greater because experience here uses the 
voices of desire. “All I could never be,” in Browning’s plangent 
line, has been the mounting strain of the sublimest and the tenderest 
songs of men. All Ireland could never be, thrills and sorrows on her 
harp’s most resonant string, and is the master-note to which her 
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sweetest music ever returns. All man could never be makes the 
sad majesty of Virgil’s verse. As with a man, what a nation strongly 
desires is no small part of its life, and is the mark of destiny upon it, 
whether for failure or success; so the note of world-empire is heard 
in the latest English verse, and the note of humanity — the service 
of all men — has always been dominant in our own. History, then, 
must be thought of, in its relation to literature, as including the de- 
sire as well as the performance of the race. 

History, however, in the narrowest sense, lies close to the roots 
of imaginative literature. The great place of history and its in- 
spirational power in the literature of the last century I have already 
referred to; itis one of the most important elements in the extraor- 
dinary reach and range of that splendid outburst of imagination 
throughout Europe. Aristotle recognized the value of history as 
an aid to the imagination, at the very moment that he elevated 
poetry above history. In that necessary economy of art, of which I 
spoke, it is a great gain to have well-known characters and familiar 
events, such as * Agamemnon and the “Trojan War,” in which 
much is already done for the spectator before the play begins. So 
our present historical novelists have their stories half-written for 
them in the minds of their readers, and especially avail themselves 
of an emotional element there, a patriotism, which they do not have 
to create. The use of history to the imagination, however, goes 
farther than merely to spare it the pains of creating character and 
incident and evoking emotion. It assists a literary movement to 
begin with race-power much as a poet’s or — as in Dickens’s case — 
a novelist’s own experience aids him to develop his work, however 
much that experience may be finally transformed in the work. Thus 
the novel of the last age really started its great career from Scott’s 
historic sense working out into imaginative expression, and in a lesser 
degree from so minor a writer as *Miss Edgeworth in whose Irish 
stories — which were contemporary history — Scott courteously 
professed to find his own starting point. It is worth noting, also, 
that the Elizabethan drama had the same course. Shakspere fol- 
lowing Marlowe’s example developed from the historical English 
plays, in which he worked in Scott’s manner, into his full control 
of imagination in the purely ideal sphere. History has thus often 
been the handmaid of imagination, and the foster-mother of great 
literary ages. Yet to vary Aristotle’s phrase — poetry is all his- 
tory could never be. 
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It appears to me, nevertheless, that history underlies race-lit- 
erature in a far more profound and universal way. History is 
mortal: it dies. Yet it does not altogether die. Elements, features, 
fragments of it survive, and enter into the eternal memory of the 
race, and are there transformed, and — as we say — spiritualized. 
Literature is the abiding-place of this transforming power, and most 
profits by it. And to come to the heart of the matter, there have 
been at least three such cardinal transformations in the past. 

The first transformation of history is mythology. I do not mean 
to enter on the vexed question of the origin of mythologies; and, 
of course, in referring to history as its ground, I include much more 
than that hero-worship such as you will find elaborated or invented 
in Carlyle’s essay on * Odin, and especially I include all that ex- 
perience of nature and her association with human toil and moods 
that you will find delineated with such marvellous subtleness and 
fullness in Walter Pater’s essay on Dionysus. In mythology, man- 
kind preserved from his primitive experience of nature, and his own 
heroic past therein, all that had any lasting significance; and, al- 
though all mythologies have specific features and a particular value 
of their own, yet the race, coming to its best, as I have said, bore here 
its perfect blossom in Greek mythology. I know not by what 
grace of heaven, by what felicity of blend in climate, blood and the 
fortune of mortal life, but so it was that the human soul put forth 
the bud of beauty in the Greek race; and there, at the dawn of our 
own intellectual civilization and in the first sunrise of our poetry in 
* Homer, was found a world filled with divine — with majestic and 
lovely figures, which had absorbed into their celestial being and 
forms the power of nature, the splendour and charm of the material 
sphere, the fructifying and beneficent operations of the external 
universe, the providence of the state and the inspiration of all arts 
and crafts, of games and wars and song; each of these deities was a 
flashing centre of human energy, aspiration, reliance — with a realm 
and servants of its own; and mingling with them in fair companion- 
ship was a company of demi-gods and heroes, of kings and princes, 
and of golden youths, significant of the fate of all young life — 
* Adonis, * Hippolytus, * Orestes. This mythologic world was 
near to earth, and it mixed with legendary history, such history as 
the * Iliad contained, and also with the private and public life of 
the citizens, being the ceremonial religion of the state. It was all, 
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nevertheless, the transformation that man had accomplished of 
his own past, his joys and sorrows, his labours, his insights and de- 
sires, the deeds of his ancestors, — the human use that he had made 
of the world. This was the body of idea and emotion to which the 
poet appealed in that age, precisely as our historical novelists now ap- 
peal to our own knowledge of history and pre-established emotion 
with regard to it, our patriotism. Here they found a language 
already full charged with emotion and intelligence, of which they 
could avail themselves, and speaking which they spoke with the 
voices of a thousand years. Nevertheless, it was at best a language 
like others, and subject to change and decay in expressive power. 
The time came when, the creative impulse in mythology having 
ceased and its forms being fixed, the mythic world lay behind the 
mind of the advancing race which had now attained conceptions of 
the physical universe, and especially ideas of the moral life, which 
were no longer capable of being held in and expressed by the mythic 
world, but exceeded the bounds of earlier thought and feeling and 
broke the ancient moulds. Then it was that * Plato desired to exile 
the poets and their mythology from the state. He could not be 
content, either, with a certain change that had occurred; for the 
creative power in mythology having long ceased, as I have said, the 
imagination put forth a new function — a meditative power — and 
brooding over the old fables of the world of the gods discovered in 
them, not a record of fact, but an allegorical meaning, a higher truth 
which the fable contained. Mythology passed thus into an em- 
blematic stage, in which it was again long used by mankind, as a 
language of universal power. Plato, however, could not free himself 
from the mythologic habit of imagination so planted in his race, and 
found the most effective expression for his ideas in the myths of his 
own invention which he made up by a dexterous and poetic adapta- 
tion of the old elements; and others later than Plato have found it 
hard to disuse the mythologic language; for, although the old religion 
as a thing of faith and practice died away, it survived as a thing of 
form and feature in art, as a phase of natural symbolism and of in- 
ward loveliness of action and passion in poetry, as a chapter of ro- 
mance in the history of the race; and the modern literatures of Eu- 
rope are, in large measure, unintelligible without this key. 

The second great transformation of history is chivalry. Here the 
phenomenon is nearer in time and lies more within the field of ob- 
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servation and knowledge; it is possible to trace the stages of the 
growth of the story of Roland with some detail and precision; but, 
on the other hand, the * Arthur myth reaches far back into the be- 
ginnings of Celtic imagination, and all such race-myths tend to ap- 
propriate and embody in themselves the characteristic features both 
of one another and of whatever is held to be precious and significant 
in history or even in classical and Eastern legend. The true growth, 
however, is that feudal culture, which we know as knighthood, 
working out its own ideal of action and character and sentiment on a 
basis of bravery, courtesy, and piety, and thereby generating pat- 
terns of knighthood, typical careers, and in the end an imaginative 
interpretation of the purest spiritual life itself in the various legends 
of the *Holy Grail. As in the pagan world the forms and fables of 
mythology and their interaction downward with the human world 
furnished the imaginative interpretation of life as it then was, so 
for the medieval age, the figures and tales of chivalry and their in- 
teraction upward with the spiritual world of Christianity, and also 
with the magic of diabolism round about, furnished the imaginative 
interpretation of that later life. It was this new body of ideas and 
emotion in the minds of men that the medieval poets appealed to, 
availed themselves of, and so spoke a language of imagery and pas- 
sion that was a world-language, charged as I have said with the 
thought and feeling, the tradition, of a long age. What happened 
to the language of mythology, happened also to this language; it 
lost the power of reality, and men arose who, being in advance of 
its conceptions of life, desired to exile it, denounce it or laugh it out 
of existence, like * Ascham in England, and * Cervantes in Spain. 
It also suffered that late change into an allegorical or emblematic 
meaning, and had a second life in that form as in the notable in- 
stance of Spenser’s *Ferie Queene. It also could not die, but— 
just as mythology revived in the * Alexandrian poets for a season, 
and fed * Theocritus and * Virgil — chivalry was re-born in the last 
century, and in Tennyson’s Arthur, and in * Wagner’s Parsifal 
lived again in two great expressions of ideal life. 

The third great transformation of history is contained in the Scrip- 
tures, The Bible is, in itself, a singularly complete expression of the 
whole life of a race in one volume — its faith and history blending 
in one body of poetry, thought and imaginative chronicle. It con- 
tains a celestial world in association with human events; its pa- 
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triarchs are like demi-gods, and it has heroes, legends, tales in good 
numbers, and much romantic and passionate life, on the human side, 
besides its great stores of spirituality. In literary power it achieves 
the highest in the kinds of composition that it uses. It is as a whole, 
regarded purely from the human point of view, not unfairly to be 
compared in mass, variety, and scope of expression, with mythology 
and chivalry as constituting a third great form of imaginative lan- 
guage; nor has its history been dissimilar in the Christian world to 
which it came with something of that same remoteness in time and 
reality that belonged equally to mythology and chivalry. It was 
first used in a positive manner, as a thing of fact and solid belief; 
but there soon grew up, you remember, in the Christian world that 
habit of finding a hidden meaning in its historical record, of turning 
it to a parable, of extracting from it an allegorical signification. 
It became, not only in parts but as a whole, emblematic, and its 
interpretation as such was the labour of centuries. This is com- 
monly stated as the source of that universal mood of allegorizing 
which characterized the medieval world, and was as strongly felt 
in secular as in religious writers. Its historical tales, its theories of 
the universe, its cruder morals in the Jewish ages, have been scoffed 
at, just as was the case with the Greek myth, from the * Apostate 
to * Voltaire and later; but how great are its powers as a language 
is seen in the completeness with which it tyrannized over the Puritan 
life in England and made its history, its ideas, its emotions the 
habitual and almost exclusive speech of that strong Cromwellian 
age. In our country here in New England it gave the mould of 
imagination to our ancestors for two whole centuries. A book 
which contains such power that it can make itself the language of 
life through so many centuries and in such various peoples is to be 
reckoned as one of the greatest instruments of race-expression that 
man possesses. 

Mythology, chivalry, the Scriptures are the tongues of the imagi- 
nation. It is far more important to know them than to learn French 
or German or Italian, or Latin or Greek; they are three branches of 
that universal language which though vainly sougbt on the lips of 
men is found in their minds and hearts. To omit these in education 
is to defraud youth of its inheritance; it is like destroying a long- 
developed organ of the body, like putting out the eye or silencing 
the nerves of hearing. Nor is it enough to look them up in encyclo- 
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pedias and notes, and so obtain a piecemeal information; one must 
grow familiar with these forms of beauty, forms of honour, forms 
of righteousness, have something of the same sense of their real- 
ity as that felt by Homer and Virgil, by the singer of * Roland 
and the chronicler of the * Morte d Arthur, by St. * Augustine, and 
St. * Thomas. He must form his imagination upon these ideal- 
ities, and load his heart with them; else many a master-piece of 
the human spirit will be lost to him, and most of the rest will 
be impaired. If one must know vocabulary and grammar before 
he can understand the speech of the mouth, much more must he 
know well mythology, chivalry and Bible-lore before he can take 
possession of the wisdom that the race-mind has spoken, the beauty 
it has moulded life into, as a thing of passion and action, the economy 
of lucid power it has achieved for perfect human utterance, in these 
three fundamental forms of a true world-language. The literature 
of the last century is permeated with mythology, chivalry and to a 
less degree with Scripture, and no one can hope to assimilate it, to 
receive its message, unless his mind is drenched with these same 
things; and the further back his tastes and desires lead him into the 
literature of earlier times, the greater will be his need of this educa- 
tion in the material, the modes and the forms of past imagination. 
It may be that a fourth great tongue of the imagination is now 
being shaped upon the living lips of men in the present and succeed- 
ing ages. If it be so, this will be the work of the democratic idea, 
which is now still at the beginning of its career; but since mythology 
and chivalry had their development in living men, it is natural to 
suppose that the human force is still operative in our own generation 
as it once was in those of Hellenic and medieval years. The charac- 
teristic literature of democracy is that of its ideas, spiritualized in 
Shelley, and that of the common lot as represented in the sphere of 
the novel, spiritualized most notably in Victor Hugo. In our own 
country it is singular to observe that the democratic idea, though 
efficient in politics, does not yet establish itself in imaginative litera- 
ture with any great power of brilliancy, does not create great demo- 
cratic types, or in any way express itself adequately. This demo- 
cratic idea, in Dickens for example, uses the experience of daily life, 
that is, contemporary history, or at least it uses an artistic arrange- 
ment of such experience: but the novel as a whole has given us in 
regard to the common lot, rather a description of life in its variety 
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than that concentrated and essential significance of life which we 
call typical. If democracy in its future course should evolve such 
a typical and spiritualized embodiment of itself as chivalry found 
in Arthur and the * Round Table, or as the heroic age of Greece 
found in Achilles and the * Trojan War, or as the genius of Rome 
found in * Æneas and his fortunes, then imagination — race-imagi- 
nation — will be enriched by this fourth great instrument; but this is 
to cast the horoscope of too distant an hour. I introduce the thought 
only for the sake of including in this broad survey of race-imagina- 
tion that experience of the present day, that history in the contem- 
porary process of being transformed, out of which the mass of the 
books of the day are now made. 

Let me recur now to that principle of selection which through the 
cumulative action of repeated preferences of phrase and image fixes 
a habit of choice which at last stamps the diction of a man, a school 
oran age. It is plain that in what I have called the transformation 
of history, of which literature is the express image, there is the same 
principle of selection which, working through long periods of race- 
life, results at last in those idealities of persons and events in which 
inhere most powerfully those overtones of beauty, honour and right- 
eousness that the race has found most precious both for idea and 
emotion; and to these are to be added what I have had no time to 
include and discuss, the idealities of persons and events found out- 
side mythology, chivalry and Scripture, in the work of individual 
genius like Shakspere, which nevertheless have the same ground 
in history, in experience, that in them is similarly transformed. 
Life-experience spiritualized is the formula of all great literature; 
it may range from the experience of a single life, like Sidney’s 
in his sonnets to that of an empire in Virgil’s * Æneid, or of a re- 
ligion in * Dante’s Comedy. In either case the formula which 
makes it literature is the same. I have illustrated the point by the 
obvious spiritualizations of history. Race-life, from the point of 
view of literature, results at last in these moulds of imagination, 
and all else though slowly, yet surely, drops away into oblivion. 
In truth, it is only by being thus spiritualized that anything human 
survives from the past. The rose, I said, has been so dipped in 
human experience that it is less a thing of nature than a thing of 
passion. In the same way * Adonis, * Jason and * Achilles, * Ro- 
land and * Arthur, * Lancelot, * Percival and * Galahad, * Romeo 
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and * Hamlet have drawn into themselves such myriads of human 
lives by admiration and love that from them everything material, 
contemporary and mortal has been refined away, and they seem to 
all of us like figures moving in an immortal air. They have achieved 
the eternal world. ‘To do this is the work of art. It may seem a 
fantastic idea, but I will venture the saying of it, since to me it is 
the truth. Art, I suppose, you think of as the realm and privilege 
of selected men, of sculptors, painters, musicians, poets, men of 
genius and having something that has always been called divine in 
their faculty; but it appears to me that art, like genius, is something 
that all men share, that it is the stamp of the soul in every one, and 
constitutes their true and immaterial life. The soul of the race, as 
it is seen in history and disclosed by history, is an artist soul; its 
career is an artistic career; its unerring selective power expels from 
its memory every mortal element and preserves only the essential 
spirit, and thereof builds its ideal imaginative world through which 
it finds its true expression; its more perfect comprehension of the 
world is science, its more perfect comprehension of its own nature 
is love, its more perfect expression of its remembered life is art. 
Mankind is the grandest and surest artist of all, and history as it 
clarifies is, in pure fact, an artistic process, a creation in its fullness 
of the beautiful soul. 

It appears, then, that the language of literature in the race is a 
perfected nature and a perfected manhood and a perfected divinity, 
so far as the race at the moment can see toward perfection. The 
life which literature builds up ideally out of the material of ex- 
perience is not wholly a past life, but there mingles with it and at 
last controls it the life that man desires to live. Fullness of life — 
that fullness of action which is poured in the epic, that fullness of 
passion which is poured in the drama, that fullness of desire that is 
poured in the lyric — the life of which man knows himself capable 
and realizes as the opportunity and hope of life — this is the life 
that literature enthrones in its dream. You have heard much of 
the will to believe and of the desire to live: literature is made of 
these two, warp and woof. Race after race believes in the gods it 
has come to know and in the heroes it has borne, and in what it 
wishes to believe of divine and human experience; and the life it 
thus ascribes to its gods and to its own past is the life it most ar- 
dently desires to live. Literature, which records this, is thus the 
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chief witness to the nobility, the constancy and instancy of man’s 
effort for perfection. What wonder, then, if in his sublimest and 
tenderest song there steals that note of melancholy so often struck 
by the greatest masters in the crisis and climax of their works, and 
which, when so struck, has more of the infinite in it, more of the 
human in it, than any other in the slowly triumphant theme! 

To sum up — the language of literature is experience; the lan- 
guage of race-literature is race-experience, or history, the human use 
that the race has made of the world. The law appears to be that 
history in this sense is slowly transformed by a refining and spirit- 
ualizing process into an imaginative world, such as the world of 
mythology, chivalry or the Scriptures, and that this world in turn 
becomes emblematic and fades away into an expression of abstract 
truth. The crude beginning of the process is seen in our historical 
fiction; the height of it in Arthur or in Odin; the end of it in the 
symbolie or allegoric interpretation of even so human a book as 
Virgil’s Æneid. Human desire for the best enters into this process 
with such force that the record of the past slowly changes into 
the prophecy of the future, and out of the passing away of what 
was is built the dream of what shall be; so arises in race-life the creed 
of what man wishes to believe and the dream of the life he desires 
to live; this human desire for belief and for life is, in the final analy- 
sis, the principle of selection whose operation has been sketched, and 
on its validity rests the validity and truth of all literature. 


ANON IS DEAD! 
HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 


Tue author of this essay, Henry Seidel Canby (1878- _), is editor 
of The Saturday Review of Literature and professor of English at Yale 
University. Mr. Canby is a native of Wilmington, Delaware. He 
was educated at Friends School, Wilmington, and at Yale. Among 
his books are Better Writing (1926), American Estimates (1929). The 
selection which follows is from Estimates. In 1924, Canby, with 
Christopher Morley and William Rose Benét, founded The Saturday 
Review of Literature, of which Canby is still editor. This journal 
attempts to bridge the gap between the academic and the literary 
world. It is “Catholic in criticism, comprehensive in scope, and 
sound, stimulating, and accurate.” 

Observe the author’s approach to the subject. Anon is dead; who 
or what killed him? What is the result? Point out the sentence 
which states briefly the author’s answer to the first question; then 
show how he amplifies and illustrates his answer with concrete de- 
tails. Does the author regard “egomania” — the result of the re- 
volt from anonymity — as beneficial or harmful? What is the effect 
of egomania on criticism? Is it correct to say that this essay is de- 
veloped chiefly by statement of cause and effect? Is the explana- 
tion of the death of Anon satisfactory and convincing? Would 
Canby’s explanation of our egomania account for the universal in- 
terest in biography? See Bradford’s explanation in “Biography 
and the Human Heart” (p. 251). 


Onr famous author has sunk into oblivion. His name, once the 
best known of them all, is scarcely intelligible to our generation. 
Title pages of famous periodicals printed it not once but a dozen 
times, anthologies recorded it and readers were always asking, Who 
is he? The raciest writing was often over his signature, and if the 
great ones of the social or political world condescended to literature, 
he was their representative. In old newspapers and magazines his 
masked brilliance stirred our curiosity in childhood. Now he is un- 
fashionable, if not altogether forgotten. * Anon, alas, is dead. 

The mind of a man who, like * Keats, wrote burning poetry, or, 
like * Hazlitt, pungent criticism, or, like Washington * Irving, excel- 


1! From American Estimates, by Henry S. Canby. Copyright, 1929, by Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, Inc. 
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lent stories, and printed them anonymously, is as alien to * Broad- 
way or *Greenwich Village, or to *Bloomsbury or * Fleet Street as 
the character of a Quaker who went to prison rather than raise his 
hat. The thing is simply incredible to editors who buy names and sell 
names to their subscribers, or to newspapers which head every other 
column with a name. Even advertising in America has become 
personal. If there are no moral sentiments in the founder of a big 
business, there will be a write-up by his advertising agent in the 
best short-story fashion. More, the advertiser is offered a choice of 
names well known in literature, which, for a handsome fee, will be 
signed to almost any blah about himself or his goods that he specifies. 
A name will carry anything, and many a sweating hack makes a 
good living by writing articles that become important when they 
appear over the signature of some one great in the movies or Wall 
Street. Anonymity, in brief, is now an inhibition that every one 
tries to escape. 

All this is so common, and the reasons for it seem so obvious, that 
we do not remember how recent the practice is, nor realize its sig- 
nificance. Medieval work was usually anonymous, and much of it 
remains anonymous in spite of laborious investigation. Who wrote 
* “Beowulf” or the *‘Chanson de Roland”? Who composed 
“‘Gawayne and the Green Knight”? Anonymity was common un- 
til modern times, although a willingness to be discovered becomes 
more and more evident. Consider the famous pseudonyms in 
English literature. * Gulliver, * W. S., * Boz, * Junius, George 
* Eliot, Geoffrey * Crayon, “The * Author of ‘Waverley,’” Christo- 
pher * North, *Elia. Note that even the intensely personal *R.L.S. 
published most of his earlier sketches as Anon and that the brilliant 
egoisms of Edgar Allan Poe appear among the critiques of Graham’s 
Magazine with no name attached. As many important books, 
essays, and poems before 1850 were first published anonymously or 
over a pseudonym as with the name of the author attached. We 
have come in a few generations from 


The Pickwick Papers 
By Boz 


to what would be nationally advertised as 


Charles Dickens 
writes in the current 
Green Book 
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This increase in egomania must have impressed the least observ- 
ant, for it is by no means confined to journalism and the arts. Sign- 
boards now display individuals who gesture urgently to the passerby 
and speak by exclamatory caption. Most of these are already 
familiar types — the banker, the lumberman, the druggist. Soon 
they will be pictures of well-known persons, who will gladly consent 
to lend their faces for the publicity value: 1 Harold Bell Wright with 
lifted finger will warn us, from the roadside, to read only moral fic- 
tion, and John Barrymore, in the blaze of an electric sign, will be 
pointing at the springs of an automobile that solves the traffic 
problem. 

And yet it cannot be proved that the columnists, the dramatic 
critics, the feature and sports writers, who are leaders of this modern 
exhibitionism, are vainer or more egotistical than their predecessors, 
when they had predecessors. Read the Noctes Ambrosianae of 
Christopher North for such a display of personal whim and effrontery 
in criticism as would be hard to find today. Nor are short-story 
writers and novelists and playwrights more willing to be self-as- 
sertive than when Anon was in power. Such instances of colossal 
egoism as may be collected from * Pope and his age or Dr. * Johnson 
and his circle cannot be exceeded even in New York. Pope was in- 
credibly vain, * Southey clamored for publicity, the young men 
of the Edinburgh Review were possessed by a kind of sadism and 
they fed their egos with cruelty. * Sterne pulled wires for a repu- 
tation with a shameless assiduity that a modern publicity agent 
may well envy, and through the aristocratic ages, from * Chaucer 
down to Tom * Moore, writers bootlicked their patrons with an un- 
blushing vulgarity that is more offensive than the noisy appeals of 
moderns to their new master, the crowd. There has been no general 
decline in virtue, and a shrinking rather than expansion of the ego. 
But now “everybody is doing it.” When Pope exploited his mali- 
cious personality one got something worth the pains; but when 
everyone flings not only his opinions but also his name and idio- 
syncrasies in your face there is a phenomenon worth discussing. If 
this be vulgarity, then vulgarity has become fashionable. 

It may often be vulgar, but this glorification of the capital J is not 
explained by calling it vulgarity. What we are encountering is a 
panicky, an almost hysterical, attempt to escape from the deadly 

1 It has happened. This sentence was written in 1926. 
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anonymity of modern life, and the prime cause is not the vanity of 
our writers but the craving — I had almost said the terror — of the 
general man who feels his personality sinking lower and lower into a 
whirl of indistinguishable atoms to be lost in a mass civilization. 

In village life, everyone knows everyone else, and knows about 
them, which, for the ever-sensitive ego of man, is even more im- 
portant. The villager moves and has his being in the consciousness 
of others. They realize him or her, not as a clerk, stenographer, or 
salesman, but as George, Mary, or Jim, with such a background of 
manner, experience, and temperament as one gets in a novel. That 
this consciousness is often unfavorable does not change the argu- 
ment. Dislike is better than disregard, and unpopularity preferable 
to loneliness. Only matured and self-sufficient personalities or 
those beaten and crushed by life prefer the anonymity of an im- 
personal, unfriendly environment. A familiar word in passing, a 
gibe, a recognition of that ego which we are always cherishing is the 
stimulant that humanity craves. 

City living, however, as we Americans know it, is impersonal. 
The I-that-am-I lives for most of its day among strangers, and comes 
home at night to the unhomely environment of an apartment in a 
beehive — and the personality of a newspaper. In the modern 
university, instead of a family of like-minded students all nicknaming 
each other, there are two thousand strangers in a class; instead of a 
dozen professors in familiar rivalry there is a great teaching ma- 
chine, in which the units are solitaries, drifting in and out, as im- 
personal in their relationship as the employees of a steel mill. 
Clubs, since Prohibition, have lost their social values and become 
places to eat and run. For writers there is now no * Grub Street 
even. A few of the lonely youngsters take refuge in Greenwich 
Village, where tradition says they will meet their kind, but most of 
them are scattered in lodging-houses, small jobs, farms, newspapers 
— anywhere, everywhere. 

Once out of the family, if there is a real family, or that enlarge- 
ment of the family which only the fortunate get in school or college, 
the struggle against anonymity begins in earnest. The crowd draws 
us under and we become mere units: a job with a name that is no more 
than a number, a wife indistinguishable from ten thousand others 
waiting in line in the delicatessen stores. We struggle against the 
tug of the current in ways that are pathetic in their triviality. We 
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put the name of our town on the crossbar of the automobile — 
“Granton — the Athens of Florida” — as if to say, “at least you 
can tell where I come from.” We thrill at the sight of our names in 
print, until a front-page reference has become a synonym for success. 
We join associations where ‘‘brother,” “comrade,” or “good fellow” 
is the label and chief excuse for being. We are like those pathetic 
survivals from the great anonymous civilization of the later Roman 
Empire, whose names are found upon scrolls and monuments with 
the additions of a race or a country, as if that might serve to give 
them passing identity — Heliodorus the Phenician, Polycrates of 
Attica. 

The city dominates our way of living whether we are in town or 
country, and the modern city is inevitably standardized and anony- 
mous. The individual is sinking day by day nearer to the conditions 
of nobody. This fact, inescapable for the vast majority, has its 
influence even upon dress. Never was there such a widespread 
striving by both male and female to be correct in hat, coat, rouge, 
earrings, cigarettes, shirt, cuff buttons, width of trousers, color of 
shoes. The noon hour in New York is a dress inspection, in which 
the stenographers and clerks are so busy with discoveries and com- 
parisons that some of them forget to eat. Every office boy, secre- 
tary, and minor executive is busy testing how well he measures up 
to the fashion, which means that he is trying to feel himself a visible 
part of the one great personality he knows — the city’s — New 
York’s. 

More and more, society comes to resemble a school of fish, marked 
alike, moving alike in drifts and dartings, so spontaneous in the 
mass that one would say there was a group soul. Songs, jokes, slang, 
dances, opinions appear and spread and disappear with the rhythm 
of an epidemic or a cyclone. Thanks to the radio, the mass thought 
and mass emotion are instantaneously communicable everywhere. 
There is a difference in tempo but not in kind between the effect 
upon individuality at the Podunk corner store and its cracker box, 
and New York. 

And yet man himself is just as he always was: a self-sympathetic 
person craving authority, expression, recognition, and a sense of 
being somebody. In all probability he is much more personal in his 
desires, because they are now more complex, than the epic heroes 
whose names served for nations and whose actions were history. 
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Because I am insignificant among a hundred millions of people, be- 
cause what I say never gets beyond my family or my office, because 
no one has need or opportunity to discover what I think, because I 
am not Roland, or * Francis I, or Dr. Johnson, or Herbert Hoover 
— all this does not mean that I crave any the less the position of 
the “old man” of the savage tribe, whose words established custom, 
or the intense personal expression of Mary Queen of Scots. It is 
impossible that my ego should impress a nation, it is difficult to 
make a hundred people aware of my existence as differentiated from 
the society in which I live, yet while my rational self accepts this 
conclusion, my emotions balk at it. I must at all costs feel myself 
to be intensely personal, and if not myself, then my little world in 
which I move. 


` The answer, of course, is vicarious experience, and this intense de- 
sire is responsible for most of the caperings, the name callings, the 
exhibitionism described above. In literature we always give our 
masters what they want; and since the crowd, not the patrons, is 
now master, we give them personal journalism. Watch the girl 
swaying at the strap in the subway crowd, a mere fiber of the im- 
personal mass, and see how eagerly she sinks herself in the blazing 
personalities of the paper she holds, in which everything from the 
fashions in stockings to international news is told by a Tom, Dick, 
Harry, or Ann speaking intimately, familiarly to her. Or note in an 
apartment home, as like to ten thousand other apartment homes as 
one cell is to another, how the magazine on the table with its in- 
tensely personal style seems to radiate the familiar and the individual 
like a new kind of electrical toy. 

This craving for the friendly, familiar voice is responsible for the 
success of the column; for the impressionistic personal criticism, 
where “T like” and “I hate” are the dominants; for photographic 
illustrations of short stories that are themselves romantic; for the 
astonishing success of the popular lecture in America; and, finally, 
for the blazoning of names, as if to say, it is Frank, Don, Mary, 
Kathleen, not a great remote Author, above all not Anon, that is 
writing for you. It also lies behind the vogue of the popular maga- 
zines’ “true stories” and “confessions,” which are actually fiction 
made so personal as to satisfy the craving for individual experience. 
Furthermore, this rush of the anonymous ego to take refuge in rich, 
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glaring personalities that write of the world as if it were still inti- 
mate, is an escape from science which has pervaded education with 
a consciousness of abstract, immutable physical laws that take no 
account whatever of wish and ignore individuality completely. 
How lonely is the very sound of words like force, atom, ion, degener- 
ation, sub-consciousness, behaviorism! No wonder that we who 
live in a civilization made by science should desire its opposite. 

And hence, what I have called the universal exhibitionism of 
modern journalism is undoubtedly good for the crowd. It heartens 
them. It searches out the individual and speaks to him. The 
columnist is an agent of humanism as much as the dramatist of the 
Renaissance was, and the novelist who writes his autobiography for 
a novel is medicining the need of personal experience in the reader. 
Fiction and, especially, criticism often suffer from the vulgarity of 
too much egoism, but more often they suffer because one feels a 
dramatic temperament standing between the reader and the truth 
and is annoyed precisely as the early Protestant was annoyed by 
the priest who stood between himself and God. But let the fastidious 
hesitate before they condemn the capers of the public’s favorites. 
The publicists of today are simply Shakespeare’s clowns come to 
outnumber all the rest of the cast. Their display of personality is 
often a mask like the clown’s cap and bells. When they assume 
their copyrighted ego, which is advertised by night on the electric 
signs, they are free to be shrewd, critical, and expressive because 
they know that their audience craves the human name, the human 
intonation, the human idiosyncrasies and prejudices that are rapidly 
becoming mere words. Bernard * Shaw has not hesitated to ex- 
pose his similar methods, and there is no shame in them. Who that 
is hopelessly anonymous himself — and that is the permanent con- 
dition of most of us — will regard Anon if he can hear an authentic 
personal voice? Even savages give names to the natural forces they 
worship. 

So much for an honorable and deserved defence of the egomania 
of our times. But what of the intellectually fortunate, that remnant 
in whose hands culture must persist, the cultivated minority? Are 
they yielding to exhibitionism? Is it not true that they seek the 
same stimulation of the ego that the masses more justifiably ask for, 
and that when they write they throw reticence to the winds? 

Criticism, which is always written for the cultivated, is shot 
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through today with capital J’s. The delicate art of a Walter * Pater, 
that suffuses its subject with a glow from the writer’s personality 
and yet establishes general principles and makes subtle interpreta- 
tions, is almost impossible of general influence in our times. There 
are men and women capable of it, but they do not practice it, except 
in holes and corners. The audience for it is very limited. The tiny 
minority that can digest thorough-going criticism is interested 
chiefly in its own quarrels over recondite or esoteric literature, and 
the generally cultivated are impatient of so unspiced a dish. They 
wish to know what Walter Pater did on the bright afternoon when 
he discovered the Renaissance, and how he lit his gem-like flame. 
Even university pundits with a record of sober expositions of 
Arnold-like dignity loosen up when they come to town and begin 
to pat young authors on the head and tell what happened to their 
complexes when they first read James *Joyce. It is a sociable, 
merry, vivacious society, this community of the modern literati, 
and preferable to the solemnities of research in the sources of Chaucer 
and the language of the *“ Ancren Riwle,” but one begins to wonder 
what will become of criticism that is not autobiography, and to 
wonder if the end will not be some painless process by which culture 
comes from inoculation. “Know me,” says the critic, “hear what 
I think, see how I am moved, and you will become inevitably a 
person of taste.” 

Anon had to give his reasons, for otherwise no one would believe 
him. His opinions were no good unless he could back them up. 
Now that he is dead, emotion does seem to be taking the place of 
reason, opinion is driving out principle, and impressionism has 
made off with the art and science of criticism, taking the garage 
with the car. It is all very jolly and very good for the lonely atoms 
that were beginning to believe that there was nothing intimate left 
for them outside their own ego, but must we all be given a celebrity’s 
private emotions every time we ask for critical nourishment? 


The passion for nonanonymity is not likely to decrease. As 
clothes, food, transportation, language, and emotion become in- 
creasingly standardized, inhibitions begin to enfeeble the ego. It 
becomes actually more difficult to think and feel personally, to be a 

husband, a citizen, a servant, a soul in an individual sense. Formu- 
las exist for everything, even for an expression of gratitude, a laugh, 
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a scream, a faint. We live in such formulas. Eccentricity is 
notably declining, especially in America, and eccentricity is one of 
the indices of personality. All the more will the colorless seek color, 
the conventionalized mind crave spontaneity, the anonymous and 
impersonal desire a vicarious indulgence in egoism, Novels are al- 
ready biography to an extent never reached before. Novels have 
always been made up very largely from the personal experience of 
the writer transmuted into typical adventure, but the modern novel 
of the familiar kind depends to a dangerous extent upon trivial 
happenings which gain their only significance from the ordinary 
but very personal individual who experiences them. Taking a 
bath, hugging a sweetheart, dictating to a stenographer, getting 
drunk — all these things are described with what the author thinks 
is realism, but which actually provides only the same satisfaction 
of egoism as may be had from looking at the pictures of familiar 
individuals in the rotogravure sections of the Sunday supplements, 

The art of fiction may have gained access to inner recesses of the 
personality hitherto kept private, but it has lost its detachment and 
its sense of the really significant. As Henry * James said of the 
disease in the mild form which he studied, in his notes on the modern 
novel, what we have in many new novelists is more often material 
for fiction than fiction itself. 

I repeat that all this trotting up and down of the ego is as in- 
evitable as transportation and lighting, and if the popular emotions 
are exploited by the vulgar and the cynical, nevertheless the jolly 
fellows who scatter vitamines where they go and put rouge on the 
pallid cheeks of routine existence are blessing their generation. 
Yet too much genius has gone into clowning. We are not all of us 
* Buddhists to make the Name a sacred formula which repeated 
often enough will satisfy every want. There should be some pre- 
cincts of the temple of literature where critics especially will leave 
their ego in the subconsciousness where it belongs and look at the 
object rather than their own reactions. 

It is not necessary and it is not advisable to relapse into the im- 
personality of Anon. The stiff formalities of the old form of address 
were largely due to the dignity of the caste system. The remote 
third person has no value in a democracy, but it is surely possible to 
say “I” and “me” without transforming a critique into an auto- 
biography. And precisely because we are democratic in our casual 
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relations and because, like the Missouri frontiersman in * Park- 
man’s narrative, we say, “Howdy, stranger. What’s your name? 
Where do you come from? What’s your business?”’ to every writer 
we meet, the rich personality in literature has an opportunity never 
equalled before. Let a man make a name for himself and by print 
and by lecture, as well as by radio, he can broadcast everywhere. 
What advertisers call buyer resistance and publishers are beginning 
to name reader resistance does not exist for him. His audience, 
knowing him by name, are ready to listen. It is a crime against op- 
portunity, then, if he always talks of himself. 

Not less of the personal, but more responsibility in the personal, 
is what we need. Those who break through this shell of anonymity 
that so oppresses us should do more than shout “I am I” from the 
apartment windows. Subtle things wait to be accomplished in 
criticism; a finer touch is needed there. Beauty has been almost lost 
from poetry. Humor is broader than it is long. The American, 
even more than other moderns, lives without principles and without 
plan. It is only the rare person who can do the rare thing needed, 
but what a chance today if he has a name and can keep his head! 
He is known among the anonymous, and whether he talks sense or 
nonsense he will be heard. The London passion for the theater gave 
Shakespeare a like opportunity. He could write gorgeous and none 
too intelligible poetry and wise and subtle philosophy in prose so 
long as his drama held. The analogy with our day is close. Per- 
sonality is now at a premium and the personal touch is a necessity 
for crowd-weary men. There is no need to resurrect Anon, but Ego 
should take some reducing exercises before we weary of his gross- 
ness. 


ARCHITECTURE AND CIVILIZATION! 
LEWIS MUMFORD 


Lewis Mumrorp (1895- ), a native of New York, had his early 
training in the New York public schools and Stuyvesant High School. 
He has also done work in Columbia University and New York Uni- 
versity. He has contributed to magazines since the age of fourteen. 
In 1919 Mr. Mumford began his critical career by writing reviews 
for the Fortnightly Dial. Many of his biographical and critical arti- 
cles have appeared in The New Republic, The American Mercury, and 
Scribner’s. His best-known books are Sticks and Stones (1924), The 
Golden Day (1926), Herman Melville (1929). 

This selection is from the concluding chapter of Sticks and Stones 
— A Study of American Architecture and Civilization. The book is an 
“attempt to evaluate architecture in America in terms of our civili- 
zation.” The author has tried, “by approaching our modern prob- 
lems from their historic side, to criticize the forces that from one 
age to another have conditioned our architecture, and altered the 
forms.” On the basis of this historic treatment the author, in this 
last chapter, is able to offer some intelligent suggestions for the 
future. What are his suggestions? Could the garden-city or 
garden-village plan be employed in your own community? In the 
light of suggestions offered here devise a plan for making your own 
community beautiful. Keep in mind the landscape as well as the 
architecture. Do you find any valuable hints for your plan in 
Haskell’s “The House of the Future” (p. 308)? 


So FAR we have considered the regional and industrial bearing of 
architecture: it now remains to examine briefly its relation to the 
community itself. 

In the building of our cities and villages the main * mores we have 
carried over have been those of the pioneer. We have seen how the 
animus of the pioneer, “mine and move,” is antagonistic to the 
settled life out of which ordered industries and a great architecture 
grow. We have seen also how this animus was deepened in the 
nineteenth century by the extraordinary temptation to profit by 
the increase in land-increments which followed the growth of popu- 
lation, the result being, as Mr. Henry George saw when he came 


1 From Sticks and Stones, by Lewis Mumford, published by Liveright, Inc., New 
York City. 
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back to the cities of the East from a part of California that was still 
in the throes of settlement — * progress and poverty. 

Now, to increase the population of a town and to raise the nominal 
values in ground rents is almost a moral imperative in our American 
communities. That is why our zoning laws, which attempt to 
regulate the use of land and provide against unfair competition in 
obtaining the unearned increment, almost universally leave a loop- 
hole through which the property owners, by mutual consent, may 
transform the character of the neighborhood for more intensive uses 
and higher ground rents. All our city planning, and more and more 
our architecture itself, is done with reference to prospective changes 
in the value of real estate. It is nothing to the real estate speculator 
that the growth of a city destroys the very purpose for which it may 
legitimately exist, as the growth of Atlantic City into a suburb of 
Broadway and Chestnut Street ruined its charm as a seaside fishing 
village. Sufficient unto the day is the evil he creates. 

Most of the important changes that must be effected in relation 
to industry and the land cannot be accomplished without departing 
from these dominant mores — from the customs and laws and un- 
easy standards of ethics which we carry over from the days of our 
continental conquest. The pioneer inheritance of the miner, coupled 
with the imperial inheritance of the hunter-warrior, out for loot, lie 
at the bottom of our present-day social structure; and it is useless 
to expect any vital changes in the milieu of architecture until the 
miner and the hunter are subordinated to relatively more civilized 
types, concerned with the culture of life, rather than with its ex- 
ploitation and destruction. 

I am aware that the statement of the problem in these elementary 
terms will seem a little crude and unfamiliar in America where, in 
the midst of our buzzing urban environment, we lose sight of the 
underlying primitive reality, or — which is worse — speak vaguely 
of the “cave-man” unleashed in modern civilization. I do not 
deny that there are other elements in our makeup and situation that 
play an important part; but it is enough to bring forward here the 
notion that our concern with physical utilities and with commercial 
values is something more than an abstract defect in our philosophy. 
On the contrary, it seems to me to inhere in the dominant occu- 
pations of the country, and it is less to be overcome by moraliz- 
ing and exhortation, than to be grown out of, by taking pains to 
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provide for the ascendancy and renewal of the more humane occu- 
pations. 

Our communities have grown blindly, and, escaping the natural 
limitations which curbed even the Roman engineers, have not been 
controlled, on the other hand, by any normative ideal. One step 
in the direction of departing from our pioneer customs and habits 
would be to consider what the nature of a city is, and what functions 
it performs. The dominant, abstract culture of the nineteenth 
century was blithely unconcerned with these questions, but, as I have 
already pointed out, the Puritans not merely recognized their im- 
portance, but regulated the plan and layout of the city accordingly. 
The notion that there is anything arbitrary in imposing a limitation 
upon the area and population of a city is absurd: the limits have al- 
ready been laid down in the physical conditions of human nature, as 
Mr. Frederic Harrison once wisely observed, in the fact that men do 
not walk comfortably faster than three miles an hour, nor can they 
spend on the physical exertion of locomotion and exercise more than 
a few hoursin every twenty-four. With respect to the needs of recre- 
ation, home-life, and health, the growth of a city to the point where 
the outlying citizen must travel two hours a day in the subway 
between his office and his place of work is unintelligent and ar- 
bitrary. 

A city, properly speaking, does not exist by the accretion of houses, 
but by the association of human beings. When the accretion of 
houses reaches such a point of congestion or expansion that human 
association becomes difficult, the place ceases to be a city. The in- 
stitutions that make up the city — schools, clubs, libraries, gymnasia, 
theaters, churches, and so forth — can be traced in one form or 
another back to the primitive community: they function on the 
basis of immediate intercourse, and they can serve through their 
individual units only a limited number of people. Should the 
population of a local community be doubled, all its civie equipment 
must be doubled too; otherwise the life that functions through these 
institutions and opportunities will lapse and disappear. 

It is not my purpose to discuss in detail the various devices by 
which our practice of endless growth and unlimited increment may 
be limited. Once the necessary conversion in faith and morals has 
taken place, the other things will come easily: for example, the social 
appropriation of unearned Jand-increments, and the exercise of the 
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town-planner’s art to limit the tendency of a community to straggle 
beyond its boundaries. 

While a great many other ideas and measures are of prime im- 
portance for the good life of the community, that which concerns its 
architectural expression is the notion of the community as limited 
in numbers, and in area; and as formed, not merely by the agglomera- 
tion of people, but by their relation to definite social and economic 
institutions. ‘To express these relations clearly, to embody them 
in buildings and roads and gardens in which each individual structure 
will be subordinated to the whole — this is the end of community 
planning. . 

With the coherence and stability indicated by this method of 
planning, architectural effect would not lie in the virtuosity of the 
architect or in the peculiar ornateness and originality of any partic- 
ular building: it would tend to be diffused, so that the humblest 
shop would share in the triumph with the most conspicuous publie 
building. There are examples of this order of comprehensive ar- 
chitectural design in hundreds of little villages and towns in pre- 
industrial Europe — to say nothing of a good handful in pre-in- 
dustrial America — and community planning would make it once 
more our daily practice. That it can be done again the examples of 
Letchworth and Welwyn in England, and numerous smaller gardened 
cities created by municipal authorities in England and other parts 
of Europe, bear evidence; and where the precepts of Mr. Ebenezer 
Howard have been to any degree followed, architecture has been 
quick to benefit. 

The difference between community planning and the ordinary 
method of city-extension and suburb-building has been very well 
put in a recent report to the American Institute of Architects, by the 
Committee on Community Planning. “Community planning,” 
says the report, “does not ask by what desperate means a city of 
600,000 people can add another 400,000 during the next generation, 
nor how a city of seven millions may enlarge its effective borders to 
include 29,000,000. It begins, rather, at the other end, and it asks 
with Mr. Ebenezer Howard how big must a city be to perform all 
of its social, educational, and industrial functions. It attempts to 
establish minima and maxima for different kinds of communities, 
depending upon their character and function. If the established 
practices of industry, commerce, and finance tend to produce mon- 
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strous agglomerations which do not contribute to human welfare 
or happiness, community planning must question these established 
practices, since the values they create have nothing to do with the 
essential welfare of the community itself, and since the condition 
thus created is inimical to the stable, architectural development of 
the community.” 

The normative idea of the garden-city and the garden-village is 
the corrective for the flatulent and inorganic conception of city-de- 
velopment that we labor with, and under, today. So far from being 
a strange importation from Europe, the garden-city is nothing more 
or less than a sophisticated recovery of a form that we once enjoyed 
on our Atlantic seaboard, and lost through our sudden and almost 
uncontrollable access of natural resources and people. Here and 
there an enterprising and somewhat benevolent industrial corpora- 
tion has attempted to carry out some of the principles of garden-city 
development; and the United States Housing Corporation and the 
Shipping Board had begun to build many admirable communities, 
when the end of the war brought this vast initiative to a close. These 
precedents are better than nothing, it goes without saying, but there 
will have to be a pretty thorough reorientation in our economic and 
social life before the garden-city will be anything more than a slick 
phrase, without content or power. 

Until our communities are ready to undertake the sort of com- 
munity planning that leads to garden-cities, it will be empty elo- 
quence to talk about the future of American architecture. Shel- 
tered as an enjoyment for the prosperous minority, or used as a sky- 
sign for the advertisement of business, architecture will still await 
its full opportunity for creative achievement. 

The signs of promise are plenty, and if I have dealt with the darker 
side of the picture and have occasionally overemphasized the weak- 
nesses and defects of the American tradition, it is only because in our 
present appreciation of what the American architect has already 
given form to, we are likely to forget the small area these achieve- 
ments occupy. So far we have achieved patches of good building; 
more than once we have achieved the * mot juste, but we have not 
learnt the more difficult art of consecutive discourse. With respect to 
the architecture of the whole community, medieval Boston and medi- 
eval New Amsterdam had more to boast than their magnificently 
endowed successors. Just as Mr. Babbitt’s great ancestor, Seadder, 
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transformed a swamp into a thriving metropolis by the simple method 
of calling it New Eden, so do we tend to lighten our burdens by 
calling them the “blessings of progress”; but it does not avail. Our 
mechanical and metropolitan civilization, with all its genuine ad- 
vances, has let certain essential human elements drop out of its 
scheme; and until we recover these elements our civilization will be 
at loose ends, and our architecture will unerringly express this 
situation. 

Home, meeting-place, and factory; polity, culture, and art have 
still to be united and wrought together, and this task is one of the 
fundamental tasks of our civilization. Once that union is effected, 
the long breach between art and life, which began with the Renais- 
sance, will be brought to an end. The magnitude of our task might 
seem a little disheartening, were it not for the fact that, “against, or 
with our will,” our civilization is perpetually being modified and 
altered. If in less than a hundred years the feudal civilization of 
Japan could adopt our modern mechanical gear, there is nothing to 
prevent our own civilization from recovering once more its human 
base — nothing, that is, except our own desires, aims, habits, and 
ends. This is an ironic consolation, perhaps, but the remedy it 
offers is real. 


THE HOUSE OF THE FUTURE? 
DOUGLAS HASKELL 


Tuts article was written by Douglas Haskell in collaboration with a 
research engineer. Mr. Haskell was formerly Associate Editor of 
The Architectural Record and is a frequent contributor on architec- 
tural subjects to Studio, Creative Art, and other magazines. 

What do the first paragraphs contribute to the development of the 
topic? What methods are employed to develop the topic? Does the 
author adequately support his statement that ‘A further standardi- 
zation would actually increase the diversification? Cite books and 
journals that supply information on modern architecture. 


Not so many months ago, builders were quite content to keep on 
giving you the kind of living quarters you were already getting. 
Although Colonel Starrett had called building the least efficient in- 
dustry in the United States — except, possibly, farming — and al- 
though President Keppel of the Carnegie Foundation had pointed 
out the doubling of housing costs during the same period in which 
the cost of automobiles was cut in half, builders could elaborately 
prove to you that there was a mysterious difference between cars 
and homes, 

Since then, there have been great changes. During 1929, there 
was a billion-dollar slump in residential building below the average 
of the years immediately preceding; and 1930 fell another half-billion 
below 1929. So it is necessary once more to think from the bottom 
up in the ancient building trade. Unless housing can be made very 
much cheaper and better, the mass of the people can afford only the 
cheapest kind. 

It is no idle prophecy to say that the dwelling quarters of the future 
will differ as radically from those of the present as the cars of today 
differ from the old-time horse and buggy. It is impossible to tell 
how soon the change will come, or to give an exact bill of specifica- 
tions; but it is perfectly possible to lay down the general lines of the 
advance, which we propose to sketch here. 


oe From The New Republic. Reprinted by permission of the author and the pub- 
ers. 
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Tue House sas A MACHINE 


The method is quite simple. Instead of comparing future housing 
with present housing, let us compare buildings with vehicles for 
transportation. For example, the ocean liner “Bremen,” besides af- 
fording every facility of the Empire State Building, is so constructed 
as to withstand the worst pounding of the Atlantic Ocean. And 
yet, subjected to a punishment which would crumble the Empire 
State Building at once, the “Bremen” is so much more efficiently 
built as to weigh, per cubic foot, about one-twelfth as much. A 
pullman car performs every service demanded of a house. Ignoring 
the fact that we should not like to live permanently in pullman cars, 
it is significant that their walls are only four inches thick, instead 
of the eight or twelve inches required in all-fireproof house construc- 
tion; that the windows of a pullman — although they give an in- 
finitely greater expanse of openness and view — are two or three 
times more weatherproof than house windows; and that the latest 
pullman cars carry sound insulation and air conditioning which 
would be unheard of in any sort of dwelling quarters. 

Consider, for example, the pullman wall. There is no doubt that 
the house of the future will adopt its essential features. Being 
metal, it stops water at the first impact, whereas most brick walls let 
water right through, so that in a heavy downpour it is not the wall 
that stops the water, but only the thin shell of tar paper or water- 
proofing paint on the inside. Metal walls are already in actual use, 
not only in pullman cars, but in many office buildings, where metal 
is used in partitions and also for the exterior wall panels under 
windows, called spandrels. The Empire State Building carries 300 
tons of aluminum for this purpose. The difference is that at present 
most building codes demand that such metal be backed up with 
masonry twelve inches thick, whereas the metal wall of the future 
will probably consist of a sheet of insulating material an inch or two 
thick with a casing of sheet metal on both sides. 

But it is no foregone conclusion that all future walls will be metal 
clad. There is, for example, the new material called aerated clay. 
It is a common clay filled during manufacture with gas bubbles so 
that its final consistency is much like that of a petrified sponge. 
This material comes in large slabs, weighs one-fifth as much as brick, 
can be sawed like wood, and can be glazed during manufacture so 
as to be absolutely waterproof. Still another material is a similarly 
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aerated concrete. Whatever the material of the future wall may 
be, it will be made up into light, large, labor-saving, insulated units, 
totally unlike the tiny, heavy, slowly laid and almost non-insulating 
brick with which we now build less well than did the Romans and 
the Chaldeans. 

Let us turn from walls to windows. The window surface will 
probably continue to increase, despite the fact that the dwelling 
quarters of today have at least 50 per cent more glass area than those 
of a century ago. A house open to sunshine and fresh air is just as 
much a demand of the times as our present sport clothing. Under 
the antiquated methods of construction now pursued, a large win- 
dow is a tremendous luxury because it leaks so much heat; but with 
the development and substitution of devices other than windows 
for ventilation, the bulk of the windows will be relieved of this func- 
tion, and can therefore be made more secure and better insulated. 

There need be no fear of any breakdowns in artificial air condi- 
tioning so long as the house remains capable of natural ventilation. 
In theatres, movie houses and lately in department stores, we have 
come to accept air conditioning as a matter of course, though in our 
houses and apartments we obtain coolness and ventilation by opening 
windows or turning on electric fans. 

In the house of the future it will certainly be possible to turn the 
heat on or off as we now turn on electric lights, so that rooms will 
be warm in a minute. At present our heating efforts largely vanish 
into our heavy and frigid walls. In a masonry house during the first 
six hours of firing, one-half of the heat is swallowed by ‘the walls, 
leaving exactly half in the room. A thin insulated wall, on the con- 
trary, is warm after ten minutes, and the heat output can then be 
cut to one-half. 

In the future we will return again to that excellent heating system 
— already in use in Japan and Europe — of evenly heating the 
whole floor, or floor and walls, so that they themselves act as the 
radiator and the cumbersome fixtures are gone. At the new British 
Embassy in Washington, for example, the entire ceiling radiates 
heat downwards. This is said to have the advantage that persons 
sitting down get the whole benefit of the radiation, while people mov- 
ing about are cooled by their contact with the air, for it is not the 
carrier of the heat. 
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STANDARDIZATION OF UNITS 


We can hardly take the space to enumerate all the other inventions 
which are sure to come, but something ought to be said about the 
kitchen and bathroom, which are the indispensable engines of the 
house. ‘These rooms have already been considerably standardized, 
but only recently have the scattered pieces of equipment such as 
refrigerators and kitchen cabinets been co-ordinated. In houses 
and apartments of the future, it is not too much to expect that the 
kitchen and bathroom will be one standard unit, installed in a house 
as a motor is installed in a car. The housewife who surveys her 
present kitchen can hardly boast that it meets any great diversity of 
requirements. A further standardization would actually increase 
the diversification, since the kitchen would be treated for the first 
time as a serious problem in efficiency. We now have kitchen cabi- 
nets which include a sink, refrigerator and stove, and it would not 
be difficult to combine, on the back of this unit, a lavatory, toilet 
and shower stall, separated from the kitchen by a modern efficiently 
insulated wall panel. On the side toward the living room there 
could be a modernized Franklin stove — a combined fireplace and 
Arcola heater — with provision for wood, coal or gas. Such a unit, 
made by a single company, would destroy at its source that im- 
pudent inefficiency called plumbing, and it would release for more 
productive work the dozen salesmen, on each project, of separate 
fancy bathroom fixtures and kitchen devices. 

Mr. Buckminster Fuller, of course, has gone much farther in ideas 
of standardization. He proposes manufacturing the same house for 
New York and Timbuctoo, thus taking advantage of the savings of 
mass production. Briefly, his house is suspended on a mast, has its 
own self-contained “utilities” independent of city supplies, does 
everything down to automatically washing your clothes, and is set 
up by a service company in three days. 


Mass Propuction or Houses 


Excessive worry has been expended on what such standardization 
would do to “design.” Yet how does the greater mass of a eity’s 
population live today if not in essentially standardized quarters, 
standardized on a miserable plane? The only difference in apart- 
ment houses is in the shape of their ornaments, each more tawdry 
than the next. Compare the banality of those barracks with the 
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excellence in design of the standard Ford used by the same people! 

Yet houses have more variable functions than automobiles; and it 
is likely that diverse assemblies of standard units will replace or 
at least precede the completely standard house. Hence the number 
of possible combinations, even with standardized units, will be im- 
mensely greater than it is at present, with stereotyped plans and 
with brick, stone and concrete only. There will be the several 
metals with different ‘natural’ finishes or enamel colors; there will 
be the clay panels with a vast number of glazes; there will be glass 
and other transparent materials with countless possible variations 
of opaqueness, tint and surface. Rooms will not become smaller, 
but will increase in size. The scourge of tiny rooms is largely due 
to expensive construction. For example, if finished panel units 
such as aerated clay, costing possibly ten cents per square foot, re- 
place the present brick walls at one dollar per foot, the cost of 
larger rooms cannot be prohibitive. 

Future methods of production and marketing of course will vary, 
but for the sake of a clear contrast we will describe one possible 
method. The purchaser will go to a branch office of a general hous- 
ing corporation and will there choose the particular combination of 
space-enclosing units of a house service that best suits his needs. 
His choice will be noted down in numbers, precisely as an architect 
today specifies by number a standardized window unit out of 
Sweet’s Catalogues. The service branch of the company thereupon 
will send an excavating machine to the site. This will be followed 
by the company’s trucks bearing the building units and finally by 
the service gang to erect them. 

We shall leave the house of the future sketched conservatively in 
general terms, omitting many further steps in its inevitable develop- 
ment. Ata glance the intelligent reader will realize that the factory- 
built house, or multiple-family dwelling, can be financed as cars and 
radios are, with an enormous expansion of credit, and an increased 
independence of the land. When housing finally follows our other 
industries out of its present handicraft, special-instanee stage into 
an industrialized one, we shall have twice as good a house at half 
what it costs today. 


THREE WAYS OF SAYING THINGS? 


STATEMENT, OVERSTATEMENT AND UNDERSTATEMENT 
C. E. MONTAGUE 


C. E. Montacur (d. 1928) was an English journalist and novelist. 
He is the author of Right Off the Map (1927), a novel that won high 
praise. Earlier he had published A Hind Let Loose, a novel of con- 
siderable merit. When he died, Mr. Montague was a director of the 
Manchester Guardian, and a governor and honor graduate of the 
University of Manchester. He served in the war in France, Bel- 
gium, and Germany, and was thrice mentioned in despatches. 

Noteworthy in this selection is the author’s interesting and direct 
statement of his subject and the orderly development. Observe the 
major divisions and the choice of significant illustrations. To which 
method of saying things is Mr. Montague partial? Is the interest 
primarily in the exposition of the ideas or in the suggested applica- 
tion of one of the methods to advertising and journalism? 

Note the literary allusions. What inference do you draw from 
these? 


In THE innocence of second childhood * Mr. Justice Shallow said 
to * Ancient Pistol: “If, sir, you come with news from the court, I 
take it there’s but two ways, either to utter them, or to conceal 
them.” That, as other children say, was all that Shallow knew. For 
of uttering “them” alone there are three ways, apart from all the 
ways of concealing them. At any rate, there are three ways of try- 
ing to make them attractive when uttered. You may state them 
about twice as big as they are, or about half as big as they are, or, 
if you have skill and complete confidence in your skill, you may 
state them only just as big as they are. 

Of these three methods, the most widely used is the first. News 
treated in this way yields a living to most of the world’s party 
journalists — and not to the duffers only, but to some of the most 
capable and readable. You open the London Morning Post, still a 
well-written paper, though somewhat battered by fate, and find 
this vivacious reflection on Mr. Lloyd George at the end of his war 
premiership: “He left, not this party, or that, but every political 
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party, every respectable voter, and indeed every thinking man the 
world over, sick to the soul of ‘Lloyd Georgeism’ and all that it 
implied.” You see — ‘‘every”’ political party — even his own spe- 
cial band of loyal dervishes. And “every” respectable voter — 
even that churchwarden neighbor of yours who never, never would 
hear a word against Lloyd George, the “man who won the war.” 
And “every” thinking man, “the world over,” “sick to the soul” — 
every pensive farmer in the rural wilds of Spain, every meditative 
friar in a rock monastery in Tibet — all hopelessly convulsed by the 
one nauseating vision of Mr. Lloyd George! 

You may laugh. You may feel morally sure that no mere con- 
temporary man, not even Mr. Charles Chaplin, has ever occupied 
the mind of every thinking man on this globe; that no universal 
turning of the spiritual stomach has ever been effected, even by 
emetics as powerful as Horatio Bottomley. And yet the author of 
that fantasia knew what he was doing. Even you yourself, with 
your Greek liking for moderation, are a little tickled with the fancy 
that history would at any rate be amusing if it were really like that. 
And to many loyal fellow partizans of the writer — even to those 
who see how fantastic it is — it somehow gives just what they had 
wanted. It “gets there,” as they would say. They feel better 
after reading it. 

After all it is the natural or the chosen method of the finest pam- 
phleteer now writing in English. “Nine out of every ten clergymen 
have no religious convictions”; the medical profession is, “A con- 
spiracy to exploit popular credulity and human suffering”; “the 
smattering of science that all— even doctors — pick up from the 
ordinary newspapers nowadays only makes the doctor more danger- 
ous than he used to be.” If you look at each passage by itself, all 
that you can say is, “What rubbish!” Yet, in their completion, 
the prefaces of Mr. Bernard *Shaw, whence they come, can scarcely 
have been beaten for dynamic effect on people’s minds, by any- 
thing since * Huxley’s lance breaking in defense of evolution. In 
fact, they have done much to turn the laughs against some forms of 
mean delusion and cowardice. By bringing in this * Beelzebub of 
enormous, thousandfold exaggeration Mr. Shaw has routed out 
some quite sizeable devils. Or, like a rifleman, he has found that 
to point a rifle quite straight at a distant target on a windy day, is 
not the way to hit it. 
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In this he keeps good company. To interest people in his conten- 
tion that there was a lot of bad work going on in the Rome of his 
time, * Juvenal makes out that the whole place was only fit to be 
put into an incinerator or towed out to sea and sunk. To give an 
arresting flavor to his remarks on some human deficiencies, * Swift, 
through the King of * Brobdingnag, puts it no lower than that the 
bulk of mankind are ‘‘the most pernicious race of little odious vermin 
that Nature ever suffered to crawl upon the surface of the earth.” 
Almost every leader of an opposition, however talented, says of al- 
most every big government bill which he has to oppose, that it is the 
most monstrous hash of crude and undigested proposals that he re- 
membets in a long parliamentary experience. A gifted Labor 
member who wants to say effectively that a new pensions bill should 
confer still more than it does on the pensioners, says that it is the 
most brutal insult ever flung in the face of the poor. 

Nobody, speaker or hearer, thinks of believing these flourishes. 
Nobody would look up the previous hashes and insults referred to, 
so as to test the soundness of the eloquent person’s comparison. No 
one imagines them sound. It is all a form, a flourish, a figure of 
speech, and yet somehow it does serve a purpose, if only to convey 
a vague impression of robust and salutary trenchancy. To minds 
jaded with debauches of overemphasis, it does contrive to give a 
thrill. It bites, as a liquor three times as potent as whisky, might 
amuse for the moment a palate which has lost the power to be tickled 
by the common whisky of this world. 


An alternative sauce for assertion is hearty and spirited under- 
statement. ‘Not ’arf,’”’ says the Cockney, when wishing to say 
that a thing isan ample whole. ‘The time has been,” says * Mac- 
beth, “that, when the brains were out, the man would die, and there 
anend.” The British school-boy has no terms of praise more em- 
phatic than “Pretty decent,” unless it be “Good enough.” To spring, 
in his audience, a vivid sense of the extreme barrenness of the Sahara, 
a British statesman describes it as “very light soil.” To a woman 
brawling abuse from the door of an inn, Charles * Lamb imputes 
certain “‘murmurs not very indistinctly or ambiguously pro- 
nounced.” America does herself equal justice. She it was that 
first called the Atlantic “the herring pond,” and “the drink,” and 
Noah’s Flood “the big rain” and said that a rattlesnake’s bite would 
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“do you no good at all.” The Greeks had a recognized name for 
this ruse of saying much less than you mean, in the hope that your 
hearer’s mind will make good even more than the large percentage 
of discount which you have deducted from the truth— cunning 
fellow, casting your bread on the waters, under the form of a kind of 
rebate, in sure and certain faith that it will return to you buttered. 

* Aristotle has warned us that when a great many people are 
found to believe in a thing, it is rash to think that you can just pooh- 
pooh it as bunkum, “and there an end” as Macbeth might have 
said. So when the children, the illiterate adults and the best writers 
of two hemispheres, in our time agree with classical antiquity in 
deeming a figure of speech to be worth frequent use, that figure of 
speech is no cipher. To that, as * Stevenson’s wise pirate says, you 
can lay. 

Is it that others, besides lovers, find things more piquant when they 
are presented in miniature? Or is the proper analogy to be found on 
the stock exchange? When we float some bubble statement, are 
we likely to secure a bigger rush of subscriptions from the credulous 
by putting our stock on the market amazingly much below par? 
Little I know — only that all but a few whimsical persons seem to 
be urged by some instinct of style either to overstate things by one 
hundred per cent or to understate them by fifty per cent, in order to 
make the statement tell better. The simple, unspoilt boy reports a 
certain dullness in a friend by calling him a “gibbering idiot.” The 
simple, unspoilt Irish peasant merely says of an actual, a certified 
village idiot that “he’s as apt to do one thing as another.” Both 
only want to accentuate what they say — to give it a savor, like the 
best authors. Horses used to shy, says Mr. * Kipling, when one of 
his characters smiled. Some other standard author would have 
tried to get the same effect by saying that the man was not exactly 
an * Apollo. 


There is yet a third sauce, but it takes canny cooking. Straight 
and narrow is the path and few shall walk therein. 

The most rousing preacher in Oxford, a generation ago, was Ben- 
jamin * Jowett. He never, as some preachers did, put it to two 
hundred healthy young men that, as a quite likely thing, they might 
die in the course of the next night and have to give God, about 
breakfast time, an account of their stewardships. Neither did he 
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suggest, as other preachers did, that they were all going to live to be 
three score and ten. What he said was, “I find it set down in tables 
that the average duration of human life, at the age of twenty-one, is 
about thirty-six years. We may hope for a little more; we may fear 
a little less; but, speaking generally, thirty-six years, or about thir- 
teen thousand days, is the time in which our task must be accom- 
plished.” For myself, and some others, at least, I can certify this: 
our young minds were so electrified by this quaint piece of precision, 
so unexpected from a pulpit, that they were instantly opened wide 
for the reception of what followed — that we should be shabby fel- 
lows if we spent any serious proportion of our thirteen thousand 
days in shirking or whining or sponging on the more manful part 
of mankind. 

The late Lord * Morley of Blackburn spoke once of “the irony 
of absolutely literal statement,” and he used to practise a kind of 
Quakerish finesse of accuracy, with a lively relish of its surprising 
and amusing flavor for the palates of readers surfeited with the com- 
mon bawling and bungling, the wild overstatements and wild under- 
statements of public dispute. It is true that this means of persua- 
sion depends for a good deal of its force on the presence of a certain 
background. Anything stated with complete calmness and fastidi- 
ous precision in the midst of a heated controversy has almost the 
effect of a satiric epigram. It gains, for your mind, an odd distinct- 
ness and authority; it has a cunning touch of flattery; it seems to 
summon you away from the company of these brawling fellows and 
to bid you use the brains with which it does you the honor of credit- 
ing you. If ever the supply of headlong over-staters and under- 
staters should run short, the effectiveness of literalism might un- 
doubtedly languish. ‘It’s blokes like me,” the brawlers may say 
to the literalists, as the burglar said to the judge of assize, “that 
keep blokes like you.” But of that loss of a favorable environment 
there seems to be no immediate danger. 

Some years ago we read with singular pleasure a new guide-book, 
by Mr. A. G. Bradley, to the English Lake District. Its specific 
charm was simply that it left out all the gush. You felt that he 
loved the places he was describing, but he never tried to exhale more 
passion or pathos than there was in him; about John * Peel he was 
not laboriously plaintive; he did not quote * Wordsworth to death, 
nor assume that Wordsworth’s spirit animated the whole lake popu- 
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lation; he was not afraid to confess that in presence of some much 
hymned titbits of landscape, he had felt nothing more than a balked 
willingness to be bewitched if only they would bewitch him. In 
short, he never tried to make the waters of his sentiment rise higher 
than their source. And the result was a book as refreshing to read, 
after most books of its kind, as a cool bath is to take after much 
dusty walking. 

Piquancy of a similar kind was sometimes attained in the verse of 
Lord * Houghton. After all the sound and fury of the traditional 
tirades of slighted lovers against the beloved object’s perfidies, one’s 
mind would give a little leap of joy on reading a remonstrance 
tempered for once, by a sensitive justice: 


“And yet you were not wholly kind, 
Nor altogether true.” 


r Such a poet gives up much, but he may gain a choice quietude, a 
cool radiance of mingled sanity and sensibility, as moving to many 
civilized readers as a more *Sapphic fervor. 


In one large province of modern letters a golden opportunity 
would appear to await the cook who knows how to vary his condi- 
ments. Let no one scorn the modern writer of advertisements. 
None of the trades that use ink has grown within living memory so 
wondrously as his. It is the one true *Jacob’s ladder of our time, 
the authentic * Beanstalk. The middle-aged may remember the 
wonder and the friendly apprehensions of the Victorian period as it 
surveyed the ventures of the copious advertiser in those his salad 
days. ‘They were the days of “Griffith, the Safe Man,” of “‘Daffy’s 
Elixir” for the ailing infant, ‘Good morning,” you were hailed from 
the walls of a thousand railway stations, “have you used Pears’ 
soap?” 

Most of the wise of the world would wag their heads in those early 
times and wonder would Mr. Daffy ever get back the money he must 
spend on his large square mileage of enameled tin? Would the public 
really buy the handiwork of Mr. Griffith, or would it merely think 
that the only man who needed an extra thickness of cool steel on the 
doors of his safes was the man who received the money that Griffith 
was using to beautify public places with his “slogan”? But time 
has vindicated the prudence of the Griffiths, the Daffys and the 
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Pears. First-rate holiday resorts, even first-class European powers 
walk today along the trails blazed by these hardy pioneers in a rela- 
tively primitive age. Disputes between employer and workmen are 
waged in advertisement columns today; in the World War the Allies 
raised by copious advertisement both the men and the loans needed 
to finish the business, and the British and the German army adver- 
tised in each other’s trenches for deserters; some British farmers 
with land beside main lines of railways are said to find big boldly 
silhouetted advertisements to be the most remunerative of their 
crops; advertisement was the means employed, not long since, by a 
man who wanted to find a woman to murder; even the stone warriors 
lying face upward on top of cenotaphs have before their eyes the 
names of “stunt” journals, daubed on the clear firmament in 
trains of smoke. Either it must pay to advertise much, or it must 
be vehemently imagined to do so, For advertising still goes up 
and up, like the * Ancient Mariner’s moon, and “nowhere” does 
abide. 

Yet much of it is artless. Just look at the current advertisements 
of theaters. Every tube station in London is papered with un- 
escapable assertions that some play is that which any tube traveler 
who cares about plays knows it is not. Any number of plays too 
notoriously dull to live long in London are cried about the other 
cities of the island as “the success of the London season.” A farce 
universally known to be middling is mechanically affirmed on the 
bills, to be the most screaming ever seen, and “a roar from the first 
word to the last.” With a few fascinating exceptions the trade in 
drama seems to be prosecuted in a world of perfunctory fibs which 
no one believes, and which no one supposes that any one can believe. 
In the textile trades of the North they sell goods not merely as of 
first or second quality but as a first-rate, good, middling, middling 
to good, and many other fine shades. Clearly they do not think 
that it would be of use to copy the quack medicine merchants and 
praise all their wares in terms so extravagant that a sane buyer 
instantly steeled against believing even that percentage of these 
praises which may perhaps be true. But most of the theater manag- 
ers stand by the quacks, shoulder to shoulder; they still keep at a 
dead mechanical false pitch of emphasis, struggling feebly to arrest 
and thrill, and achieving only a sort of violent flatness. 

Perhaps they feel that whether they like it or not, fate has set them 
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to sell in a mart where all other sellers shout at the tops of their 
voices, so that unless they shout too, they will never be heard. 
Many noncommissioned officers have a firm belief that without a 
due admixture of curses, an order is unaudible to a private, or that 
it will skid lightly off the private’s mind without biting on that un- 
stable surface. These simple faiths generally arise from states of 
things which have already passed away, and which have themselves 
helped to create new states, by which their own validity is lessened. 
A private who has never known a sergeant that did not swear at him 
on all occasions, is apt to be fascinated, rather than left inattentive, 
by one who leaves out the “bloodies.” The grand old damning and 
blasting sergeants have made the path straight for less richly exple- 
tory successors. By offering themselves as foils to the sergeant 
who swears not at all, or not much, they endow him beforehand 
with the charm of novelty; they give him, gratis, the advantage of 
the figure of contrast, so admirably used by * Ovid — as the wise 
Moses says in the * Vicar of Wakefield. 


Why not try it on the playgoer? When will some shrewd manager 
be shrewd enough to perceive that in a world full of dull shrieking 
the still, small voice, the boast foregone, the falsehood dispensed 
with, the absurdity renounced, the fact understated, or stated with 
demurely delicate precision, have power to pique and almost to 
startle? Imagine a tube station wall on which half the plays running 
were puffed in the insipidly bawling old way and the other half were 
sized up, with a fastidious nicety and containment, for just what 
they were worth — a weak third act admitted, any comparison with 
real greatness disclaimed, but still quite an amusing piece on the 
whole, as pieces go now. With what a glow of respectful liking one’s 
heart would warm to the play thus announced. One would feel the 
same trust that the * Harley Street manner engenders, compared 
with the yells of hoarse cheap-jacks who sell at dockyard gates a pill 
warranted to cure measles, toothache and rupture. There, perhaps, 
lies the future of scientific advertisement — not in the capping of 
superlatives nor in trying to shout a whole stock-exchange down, but 
in the exploitation of the curious and conciliating quietude of the 
conversation of friends. The prudent advertiser may reflect that 
nothing he says can help his sales so much as the casual word of a 
man telling a friend that the goods are not divine perfection but 
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that they have points and will not let him down. Why not say just 
that in an advertisement? Or try to make the distributed adver- 
tisement the very nearest thing possible to a distribution of actual 
samples of the thing advertised? 

A daily newspaper or two, besides, might possibly sing to their 
one clear harp in somewhat more diverse tones than they do. Day 
differs from day in respect to the importance of the public events 
they bring forth. On one day, some years ago, there died both the 
heir apparent to the British throne and the most famous British ec- 
clesiastic of the time. On many other days there really is no public 
news of much moment. No doubt we ought, in a high moral sense, 
to see importance in everything—amen. But still, humanly 
speaking, there are days rich in salient news and days far from rich 
in it. 

What then shall the journalist do on the day poor in news? Ac- 
cept and indicate the fact that history does sometimes sing rather 
small? Frankly say, as it were, to his readers, “No big news today; 
still, here’s what there is, for whatever it’s worth”? Or try to work 
up the illusion that the dull yesterday which he has to report was 
really a very remarkable and sensational day? Fasten on one of 
the trivial affairs that took place and cry it up, “feature” it and 
boom it as an event that is shaking, or will shake, the globe and the 
firmament? Both courses are followed by various English journals. 
But most of them follow the second. The larger number of editors 
seem to fear that they will have failed if they let any day pass with- 
out announcing some thrilling call upon the excitability of their 
readers. A few others cling to the notion that small beer is better 
chronicled as small beer and not as brandy or champagne. Perhaps 
neither school will prevail, within any reasonable time, to the point 
of ousting the other. For as they vary in nature so do their cus- 
tomers. ‘There are readers of papers who actually do not find the 
absence of any special cause for excitement the same thing as dull- 
ness. They like the ordinary, average day, with its good human 
humdrum; they do not want to have its nature denied or obscured; 
they may enjoy the quiet, perhaps the humorous, record of its plain 
proceedings at least as well as that of days of European crisis, dip- 
lomatic affrays, hecatombic accidents, and celebrated cases in the 
courts. But there are also readers who would appear to have a sense 
of deflation unless they are kept well up to the mark with top notes 
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and high lights, breakings of world records, and lickings of crea- 
tion. 


So be it: this is a free country; I have no “abstract and friarly”’ 
question of morals to raise; only one of artistic expediency. If any 
one prefers either his beef without mustard, or his mustard without 
beef, let him be filled with the diet of his choice. All that interests 
me here and now is a certain slowness shown by the caterers of the 
newspaper press in following visible changes in the appetite of their 
customers. We may credit them with the warmest desire to do so, 
but desire will sometimes outrun performance. Since the World 
War there has been a fresh growth of the old habit of understate- 
ment in the conversation of British people. The war brought first 
a carnival of extravagance and exaggeration and then a somewhat 
Lenten fast from any delight in it. All the pots of rhetoric were 
first filled with foaming stuff, and then the froth was roughly blown 
away and, behold! the liquor was sour. Perhaps there never was a 
time when, in the mouths and minds of men and women of the na- 
tions lately at war, over-statement was so much out of fashion. 
But this might scarcely be guessed by a reader of those daily journals 
which are reputed to be fired, beyond their brethren, by a sincere 
desire for the pennies of their countrymen. They lose the scent; 
they flag; they fall behind the times, like those old-fashioned traders 
who still puff their goods as if their whole aim were to achieve a 
single transaction with each reader of the puff and then leave him 
disenchanted and cursing. 

Have I betrayed a partiality for one of these three devices for 
getting people to mind what you say to them? Well, even a judge 
may have his likings, but still it would be unjudicial to set aside as 
common or unclean any of the various resources of emphasis used 
by sound artists. When *Burke said that chivalry and honor had 
died out of the world at the French Revolution, he spoke bad history, 
but, as oratory, it was good. When * Gumbo told the listening 
servants’ hall at Castlewood that his mistress in Virginia had ‘“four- 
teen eighteen” grooms, “twenty forty” gardeners, “twenty forty” 
footmen and “‘never could remember how many women servants — 
dere were so many:”’ no doubt he brought off a handsome effect of 
affluence, as was his wish. Hamlet’s assertion that forty thousand 
brothers could not, all together, love Ophelia as much as he, may 
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not be first rate science; but could you improve it as self-expression 
under the circumstances of the moment. High lights, half lights, 
low lights — all are useful in painting, and so are statement, over- 
statement, and understatement in letters. Given a congenial con- 
text, every one of them is right. 


OF STUDIES. OF LOVE. OF TRUTH 
FRANCIS BACON 


Francis Bacon (1561-1626), essayist and philosopher, was born in 
London of illustrious parents. He was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge; and at Gray’s Inn, where he studied law. After a short 
period in the diplomatic service at Paris, he returned to London; and 
in 1584 was elected to the House of Commons. Although political 
preferment was slow, Bacon rose gradually to the lord chancellorship 
(1618) and was made Baron Verulam, and Viscount St. Albans 
(1621). Accused of bribery, he was deprived of his offices, heavily 
fined, imprisoned, and forbidden to enter Parliament. Freed by the 
king, he retired to private life and devoted himself to philosophy 
and literature. In 1605 he published The Advancement of Learning, a 
systematic survey of the then known knowledge; and in 1620, the 
Novum Organum, and exposition of the ways by which the bounds 
of knowledge could be extended. His philosophy, in which Bacon 
emphasized wide observation of facts and testing hypothesis by ex- 
periment, is thought to have been of great influence. But, as Pro- 
fessor Craik remarks, “He [Bacon] belongs not to mathematical or 
natural science, but to literature and moral science... — to the realm 
of the imagination, of wit, of eloquence, of esthetics.” Bacon’s first 
essays, ten in number, were published in 1597. This number was 
increased at intervals, until the final issue (1625) contained fifty- 
eight essays. These are characterized by clear analysis, extreme 
conciseness, rich imagery, and practical wisdom. 

“Of Studies” appeared as the first essay in the 1597 edition. This 
essay illustrates, especially, penetrating analysis, logical arrange- 
ment, and compactness. Using the first sentence as a key, follow 
closely the development of the thought. 

Observe the opening sentence and the concluding sentence in “Of 
Truth” and “Of Love.” One might profitably study the beginning 
and the conclusion of several of the essays. ‘Of Truth” offers ex- 
amples of Bacon’s imagery; and “Of Love,” of worldly wisdom and 
intellectuality. 


Or STUDIES 
Struprus serve for delight, for ornament, and for ability. Their 
chief use for delight, is in privateness and retiring; for ornament, is 
in discourse; and for ability, is in the judgment and disposition of 
business. For expert men can execute, and perhaps judge of par- 
ticulars, one by one; but the general counsels, and the plots and mar- 
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shalling of affairs, come best from those that are learned. To spend 
too much time in studies, is sloth; to use them too much for orna- 
ment, is affectation; to make judgment wholly by their rules, is 
the humor of a scholar. They perfect nature, and are perfected 
by experience: for natural abilities are like natural plants, that need 
pruning by study; and studies themselves do give forth directions 
too much at large, except they be bounded in by experience. Crafty 
men contemn studies; simple men admire them; and wise men use 
them: for they teach not their own use; but that is a wisdom without 
them, and above them, won by observation. Read not to contradict 
‘and confute; nor to believe and take for granted; nor to find talk 
and discourse; to but weigh and consider. Some books are to be 
tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and di- 
gested: that is, some books are to be read only in parts; others to 
be read, but not curiously; and some few to be read wholly, and with 
diligence and attention. Some books also may be read by deputy, 
and extracts made of them by others; but that would be only in the 
less important arguments, and the meaner sort of books: else dis- 
tilled books are like common distilled waters, flashy things. Read- 
ing maketh a full man; conference a ready man; and writing an 
exact man. And therefore if a man write little, he had need have a 
great memory; if he confer little, he had need have a present wit; 
and if he read little, he had need have much cunning, to seem to 
know that he doth not. Histories make men wise; poets, witty; 
the mathematics, subtile; natural philosophy, deep; moral, grave; 
logic and rhetoric, able to contend: * Abeunt studia in mores. Nay, 
there is no * stond or impediment in the wit, but may be wrought 
out by fit studies; like as diseases of the body may have appropriate 
exercises: bowling is good for the stone and * reins; shooting for the 
lungs and breast; gentle walking for the stomach; riding for the 
head; and the like. So if a man’s wit be wandering, let him study 
the mathematics; for in demonstrations, if his wit be called away 
never so little, he must begin again: if his wit be not apt to distin- 
guish or find differences, let him study the schoolmen; for they are 
* cymini sectores: if he be not apt to beat over matters, and to call 
up one thing to prove and illustrate another, let him study the law- 
yer’s cases: so every defect of the mind may have a special receipt. 
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Or Love 


The stage is more beholden to love, than the life of man. For 
as to the stage, love is ever a matter of comedies, and now and then 
of tragedies; but in life it doth much mischief, sometimes like a 
* syren, sometimes like a *fury. You may observe, that amongst 
all the great and worthy persons, whereof the memory remaineth, 
either ancient or recent, there is not one that hath been transported 
to the mad degree of love; which shows, the great spirits and great 
business do keep out this weak passion. You must except neverthe- 
less * Marcus Antonius the half-partner of the empire of Rome, and 
* Appius Claudius the decemvir and lawgiver; whereof the former 
was indeed a voluptuous man and inordinate; but the latter was an 
austere and wise man: and therefore it seems, though rarely, that 
love can find entrance, not only into an open heart, but also into a 
heart well fortified, if watch be not well kept. It is a poor saying of 
* Epicurus; * Satis magnum alter alteri theatrum sumus: as if man, 
made for the contemplation of heaven, and all noble objects, should 
do nothing but kneel before a little idol, and make himself subject, 
though not of the mouth, as beasts are, yet of the eye, which was 
given him for higher purposes. It is a strange thing to note the ex- 
cess of this passion; and how it braves the nature and value of things 
by this, that the speaking in a perpetual hyperbole is comely in 
nothing but in love. Neither is it merely in the phrase; for whereas 
it hath been well said, that the arch-flatterer, with whom all the 
petty flatterers have intelligence, is a man’s self; certainly the lover 
is more. For there was never proud man thought so absurdly well 
of himself, as the lover doth of the person loved; and therefore it 
was well said, that it is impossible to love, and to be wise. Neither 
doth this weakness appear to others only, and not to the party loved, 
but to the loved most of all; except the love be reciproque. For it 
is a true rule, that love is ever rewarded either with the reciproque, 
or with an inward and secret contempt: by how much the more men 
ought to beware of this passion, which loseth not only other things, 
but itself. As for the other losses, the * poet’s relation doth well 
figure them; that he that preferred * Helena, quitted the gifts of 
* Juno and * Pallas. for whosoever esteemeth too much of amorous 
affection quitteth both riches and wisdom. This passion hath its 
floods in the very times of weakness, which are great prosperity, 
and great adversity ; though this latter hath been less observed; both 
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which times kindle love, and make it more fervent, and therefore 
show it to be the child of folly. They do best, who, if they cannot 
but admit love, yet make it keep quarter; and sever it wholly from 
their serious affairs and actions of life: for if it check once with busi- 
ness, it troubleth men’s fortunes, and maketh men that they can no 
ways be true to their own ends. I know not how, but martial men 
are given to love: I think it is, but as they are given to wine; for 
perils commonly ask to be paid in pleasures. There is in man’s 
nature a secret inclination and motion towards love of others, which, 
if it be not spent upon some one or a few, doth naturally spread 
itself towards many, and maketh men become humane and charita- 
ble; as it is seen sometimes in friars. Nuptial love maketh mankind; 
friendly love perfecteth it; but wanton love corrupteth and em- 
baseth it. 


Or TRUTH 


What is truth? said jesting * Pilate; and would not stay for an 
answer. Certainly there be that delight in giddiness; and count it a 
bondage to fix a belief; affecting free-will in thinking, as well as in 
acting. And though the sects of philosophers of that kind be gone, 
yet there remain certain discoursing wits, which are of the same 
veins, though there be not so much blood in them as was in those of 
the ancients. But it is not only the difficulty and labor which men 
take in finding out of truth; nor again, that when it is found, it im- 
poseth upon men’s thoughts; that doth bring lies in favor: but a 
natural though corrupt love of the lie itself. One of the later school 
of the Grecians examineth the matter, and is at a stand to think 
what should be in it, that men should love lies; where neither they 
make for pleasure, as with poets; nor for advantage, as with the 
merchant; but for the lie’s sake. But I cannot tell: this same truth 
is a naked and open day-light, that doth not show the masques, and 
mummeries, and triumphs of the world, half so stately and daintily 
as candle-lights. Truth may perhaps come to the price of a pearl, 
that showeth best by day: but it will not rise to the price of a dia- 
mond or carbuncle, that showeth best in varied lights. A mixture 
of a lie doth ever add pleasure. Doth any man doubt, that if there 
were taken out of men’s minds, vain opinions, flattering hopes, 
false valuations, imaginations as one would, and the like; but it 
would leave the minds of a number of men, poor shrunken things; 
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full of metancholy and indisposition, and unpleasing to themselves? 
One of the *fathers, in great severity, called poesy * vinum demonum 
because it filleth the imagination, and yet it is but with the shadow 
of a lie. But it is not the lie that passeth through the mind, but 
the lie that sinketh in, and settleth in it, that doth the hurt, such as 
we spake of before. But howsoever these things are thus in men’s 
depraved judgments and affections, yet truth, which only doth 
judge itself, teacheth, that the inquiry of truth, which is the love- 
making, or wooing of it; the knowledge of truth, which is the pres- 
ence of it; and the belief of truth, which is the enjoying of it; is the 
sovereign good of human nature. The first creature of God, in the 
works of the days, was the light of the sense; the last was the light 
of the reason; and his Sabbath work ever since is the illumination 
of his Spirit. First he breathed light upon the face of the matter, 
or chaos; then he breathed light into the face of man; and still he 
breatheth and inspireth light into the face of his chosen. The 
* poet that beautified the sect, that was otherwise inferior to the 
rest, saith yet excellently well: “It is a pleasure to stand upon the 
shore, and to see ships tost upon the sea: a pleasure to stand in the 
window of a castle, and to see a battle, and the adventures thereof 
below; but no pleasure is comparable to the standing upon the van- 
tage ground of truth, a hill not to be commanded, and where the air 
is always clear and serene: and to see the errors, and wanderings, 
and mists, and tempests, in the vale below”: so always, that this 
prospect be with pity, and not with swelling or pride. Certainly it 
is heaven upon earth, to have a man’s mind move in charity, rest in 
Providence, and turn upon the poles of truth. 

To pass from theological and philosophical truth, to the truth of 
civil business; it will be acknowledged, even by those that practice 
it not, that clear and round dealing is the honour of man’s nature; 
and that mixture of falsehood is like alloy in coin of gold and silver; 
which may make the metal work the better, but it embaseth it. 
For these winding and crooked courses are the goings of the ser- 
pent; which goeth basely upon the belly, and not upon the feet. 
There is no vice that doth so cover a man with shame, as to be found 
false and perfidious. And therefore * Montaigne saith prettily, 
when he inquired the reason why the word of the lie should be such 
a disgrace, and such an odious charge? Saith he, “If it be well 
weighed, to say that a man lieth, is as much as to say that he is 
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brave towards God, and a coward towards man. For a lie faces 
God, and shrinks from man.” Surely the wickedness of falsehood, 
and breach of faith, cannot possibly be so highly expressed, as in 
that it shall be the last peal to call the judgments of God upon the 
generations of men: it being foretold, that when Christ cometh he 
shall not find faith upon the earth. 


PAST AND PRESENT 
THOMAS CARLYLE 


Tuomas CARLYLE (1795-1881) was the most remarkable personality 
of the nineteenth century, and one of the most influential writers. 
Son of a Scottish stone-mason, graduate of the Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, Carlyle rejected the ministry, law, and teaching, and began 
writing for reviews and encyclopedias. Two of his earlier essays 
are “Signs of the Times” and “Characteristics.” His most im- 
portant books are Sartor Resartus (1833), The French Revolution 
(1837), Heroes and Hero-Worship (1841), Past and Present (1843), 
Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell (1845). Of these Sartor Re- 
sartus contained the germ of almost every important teaching that 
Carlyle elaborated in his subsequent writings. His doctrines of 
labor, of renunciation, of the value of silence and wonder; his insist- 
ence that the history of a nation is at bottom the history of its great 
men; that the ideal of government is the government of its ablest man 
or men, a hero-archy; his protest against the materialism and greed 
of his age — all of these appear in Sartor Resartus. 

His style is unconventional and vigorous. His pages are filled 
with unexpected turns and transitions, sudden breaks and changes 
of construction, with dismembered sentences, exclamations, etc. In 
contrast, however, there are many passages marked by concrete 
imagery and picturesque illustration, by tenderness and beauty. 

In Past and Present, a chapter of which is presented here, Carlyle 
sought to find in the history of the past valuable lessons for the gov- 
ernment of his day, during the period of the Chartist riots in 1842. 
In the landed aristocracy, the employers, and the laborers he strove 
to inspire nobler ideals and a sense of obligation to each other. These 
chapters embody some of the recurrent teachings of Carlyle: the dig- 
nity and the spiritual discipline of labor, the necessity of patience, 
courage, silence — all virtues that his great men exhibit. 

Examine a few paragraphs for style. Note unusual construc- 
tions; exclamatory character, etc. Point out examples of striking 
imagery. Observe the unconventional use of capitals. Do you 
agree with Carlyle’s pronouncements concerning the value of labor? 


REWARD 


“Retiaion,” I said; for, properly speaking, all true Work is Re- 
ligion: and whatsoever Religion is not Work may go and dwell 
among the * Brahmins, * Antinomians, * Spinning Dervishes, or 
where it will; with me it shall have no harbor. Admirable was that 
of the old Monks, “Laborare est Orare, Work is Worship.” 
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Older than all preached Gospels was this unpreached, inarticulate, 
but ineradicable, forever-enduring Gospel: Work, and therein have 
wellbeing. Man, Son of Earth and of Heaven, lies there not, in the 
innermost heart of thee, a Spirit of active Method, a Force for Work; 
—and burns like a painfully-smouldering fire, giving thee no rest 
till thou unfold it, till thou write it down in beneficent Facts around 
thee! What is immethodic, waste, thou shalt make methodic, 
regulated, arable; obedient and productive to thee. Wheresoever 
thou findest Disorder, there is thy eternal enemy; attack him 
swiftly, subdue him; make Order of him, the subject not of Chaos, 
but of Intelligence, Divinity and Thee! The thistle that grows in 
thy path, dig it out, that a blade of useful grass, a drop of nourishing 
milk, may grow there instead. The waste cotton-shrub, gather its 
waste white down, spin it, weave it; that, in place of idle litter, 
there may be folded webs, and the naked skin of man be covered. 

But above all, where thou findest Ignorance, Stupidity, Brute- 
mindedness, — yes, there, with or without Church-tithes and *Sho- 
vel-hat, with or without Talfourd-Mahon Copyrights, or were it 
with mere dungeons and gibbets and crosses, attack it, I say; smite 
it wisely, unweariedly, and rest not while thou livest and it lives; 
but smite, smite, in the name of God! The Highest God, as I under- 
stand it, does audibly so command thee; still audibly, if thou have 
ears to hear. He, even He, with his unspoken voice, awfuler than 
any Sinai thunders or syllabled speech of Whirlwinds; for the 
Sitence of deep Eternities, of Worlds from beyond the morning- 
stars, does it not speak to thee? The unborn Ages; the old Graves, 
with their long-moldering dust, the very tears that wetted it now 
all dry, — do not these speak to thee, what ear hath not heard? 
The deep Death-kingdoms, the Stars in their never-resting courses, 
all Space and all Time, proclaim it to thee in continual silent ad- 
monition. Thou too, if ever man should, shalt work while it is 
called Today. For the Night cometh, wherein no man can work. 

All true Work is sacred; in all true Work, were it but true hand- 
labor, there is something of divineness. Labor, wide as the Earth, 
has its summit in Heaven. Sweat of the brow; and up from that to 
sweat of the brain, sweat of the heart; which includes all * Kepler 
calculations, *Newton meditations, all Sciences, all spoken Epics, 
all acted Heroisms, Martyrdoms, — up to that “Agony of bloody 
sweat,” which all men have called divine! O brother, if this is not 
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“worship,” then I say, the more pity for worship; for this is the 
noblest thing yet discovered under God’s sky. Who art thou that 
complainest of thy life of toil? Complain not. Look up, my wearied 
brother; see thy fellow Workmen there, in God’s Eternity; surviving 
there, they alone surviving: sacred Band of the Immortals, celestial 
Bodyguard of the Empire of Mankind. Even in the weak Human 
Memory they survive so long, as saints, as heroes, as gods; they 
alone surviving; peopling, they alone, the unmeasured solitudes of 
Time! To thee Heaven, though severe, is not unkind; Heaven is 
kind, — as a noble Mother; as that Spartan Mother, saying while 
she gave her son his shield, “With it, my son, or upon it!” Thou 
too shalt return home in honor; to thy far-distant home, in honor; 
doubt it not, — if in the battle thou keep thy shield! Thou, in the 
Eternities and deepest Death-kingdoms, art not an alien; thou every- 
where art a denizen! Complain not; the very Spartans did not 
complain. 

And who art thou that braggest of thy life of Idleness; compla- 
cently showest thy bright gilt equipages; sumptuous cushions; ap- 
pliances for folding of the hands to mere sleep? Looking up, looking 
down, around, behind or before, discernest thou, if it be not in May- 
fair alone, any idle hero, saint, god, or even devil? Not a vestige of 
one. In the Heavens, in the Earth, in the Waters under the Earth, 
is none like unto thee. Thou art an original figure in this Creation; 
a denizen in Mayfair alone, in this extraordinary Century or Half- 
Century alone! One monster there is in the world: the idle man. 
What is his “Religion”? That Nature is a Phantasm, where cun- 
ning beggary or thievery may sometimes find good victual. That 
God is a lie; and that Man and his Life are a lie. — Alas, alas, who 
of us is there that can say, I have worked? The faithfulest of us are 
unprofitable servants; the faithfulest of us know that best. The 
faithfulest of us may say, with sad and true old Samuel, “Much of 
my life has been trifled away!” But he that has, and except “on 
public occasions” professes to have, no function but that of going 
idle in a graceful or graceless manner; and of begetting sons to go 
idle; and to address Chief Spinners and Diggers, who at least are 
spinning and digging, “Ye scandalous persons who produce too 
much” — My * Corn-Law friends, on what imaginary still richer 
* Eldorados, and true iron-spikes with law of gravitation, are ye 
rushing! 
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As to the Wages of Work there might innumerable things be said; 
there will and must yet innumerable things be said and spoken, in 
St. Stephen’s and out of St. Stephen’s; and gradually not a few 
things be ascertained and written, on Law-parchment, concerning 
this very matter: — “Fair day’s-wages for a fair day’s-work”’ is 
the most unrefusable demand! Money-wages “to the extent of 
keeping your worker alive that he may work more”; these, unless 
you mean to dismiss him straightway out of this world, are indis- 
pensable alike to the noblest Worker and to the least noble! 

One thing only I will say here, in special reference to the former 
class, the noble and noblest; but throwing light on all the other 
classes and their arrangements of this difficult matter: The “wages” 
of every noble Work do yet lie in Heaven or else Nowhere. Not in 
Bank-of-England bills, in Owen’s Labor-bank, or any the most im- 
proved establishment of banking and money-changing, needest 
thou, heroic soul, present thy account of earnings. Human banks 
and labor-banks know thee not; or know thee after generations and 
centuries have passed away, and thou art clean gone from “‘re- 
warding,” — all manner of bank-drafts, shop-tills, and Downing- 
street Exchequers lying very invisible, so far from thee! Nay, at 
bottom, dost thou need any reward? Was it thy aim and life-pur- 
pose to be filled with good things for thy heroism; to have a life of 
pomp and ease, and be what men call “happy,” in this world, or in 
any other world? I answer for thee deliberately. No. The whole 
spiritual secret of the new epoch lies in this, that thou canst answer 
for thyself, with thy whole clearness of head and heart, deliberately, 
No! 

My brother, the brave man has to give his Life away. Give it, I 
advise thee; — thou dost not expect to sell thy Life in an adequate 
manner? What price, for example, would content thee? The just 
price of thy Lire to thee, — why God’s entire Creation to thyself, 
the whole Universe of Space, the whole Eternity of Time, and what 
they hold: that is the price which would content thee; that, and if 
thou wilt be candid, nothing short of that! It is thy all; and for it 
thou wouldst have all. Thou art an unreasonable mortal; — or 
rather thou art a poor infinite mortal, who, in thy narrow clay- 
prison here, seemest so unreasonable! Thou wilt never sell thy Life, 
or any part of thy Life, in a satisfactory manner. Give it, like a 
royal heart; let the price be Nothing: thou hast then, in a certain 
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sense, got All for it! The heroic man, — and is not every man, God 
be thanked, a potential hero? — has to do so, in all times and cir- 
cumstances. In the most heroic age, as in the most unheroic, he 
will have to say, as Burns said proudly and humbly of his little 
Scottish Songs, little dewdrops of Celestial Melody in an age when 
so much was unmelodious: “By Heaven, they shall either be in- 
valuable or of no value; I do not need your guineas for them.” It is 
an element which should, and must, enter deeply into all settlements 
of wages here below. They never will be “satisfactory” otherwise; 
they cannot, O Mammon Gospel, they never can! Money for my 
little piece of work “to the extent that will allow me to keep work- 
ing”; yes, this, — unless you mean that I shall go my ways before 
the work is ail taken out of me: but as to “wages” — ! — 

On the whole, we do entirely agree with those old Monks, Laborare 
est Orare. Ina thousand senses, from one end of it to the other, true 
Work is Worship. He that works, whatsoever be his work, he 
bodies forth the form of Things Unseen; a small Poet every Worker 
is. The idea, were it but of his poor * Delf Platter, how much more 
of his Epic Poem, is as yet “seen,” half-seen, only by himself; to all 
others it is a thing unseen, impossible; to Nature herself it is a thing 
unseen, a thing which never hitherto was;— very “impossible,” 
for it is as yet a No-thing! The Unseen Powers had need to watch 
over such a man; he works in and for the Unseen. Alas, if he look 
to the Seen Powers only, he may as well quit the business; his No- 
thing will never rightly issue as a Thing, but as a Deceptivity, a 
Sham-thing, — which it had better not do! 

Thy No-thing of an Intended Poem, O Poet who hast looked 
merely to reviewers, copyrights, booksellers, popularities, behold 
it has not yet become a Thing; for the truth is not in it! Though 
printed, hotpressed, reviewed, celebrated, sold to the twentieth edi- 
tion: what is all that? The Thing, in philosophical uncommercial 
language, is still a No-thing, mostly semblance and deception of the 
sight; — benign Oblivion incessantly gnawing at it, impatient till 
Chaos, to which it belongs, do reabsorb it! — 

He who takes not counsel of the Unseen and Silent, from him will 
never come real visibility and speech. . Thou must descend to the 
Mothers, to the Manes, and * Hercules-like long suffer and labor 
there, wouldst thou emerge with victory into the sunlight. As in 
battle and the shock of war, — for is not this a battle? — thou too 
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shalt fear no pain or death, shalt love no ease or life; the voice of 
festive Lubberlands, the noise of greedy * Acheron shall alike lie 
silent under thy victorious feet. Thy work, like * Dante’s, shall 
“make thee lean for many years.” The world and its wages, its 
criticisms, counsels, helps, impediments, shall be as a waste ocean- 
flood; the chaos through which thou art to swim and sail. Not the 
waste waves and their weedy gulfstreams, shalt thou take for guid- 
ance: thy star alone, — “Se tu segui tua stella!” Thy star alone, 
now clear-beaming over Chaos, nay now by fits gone out, disastrously 
eclipsed: this only shalt thou strive to follow. O, it is a business, as 
I fancy, that of weltering your way through Chaos and the murk 
of Hell! Green-eyed dragons watching you, three-headed * Cerbe- 
ruses, — not without sympathy of their sort! *Hccovi ? uom ch’ è 
stato all’ Inferno.” For in fine, as Poet * Dryden says, you do walk 
hand in hand with sheer Madness, all the way, — who is by no means 
pleasant company! You look fixedly into Madness, and her undis- 
covered, boundless, bottomless Night-empire; that you may extort 
new Wisdom out of it, as an * Eurydice from *Tartarus. The higher 
the Wisdom, the closer was its neighborhood and kindred with mere 
Insanity; literally so; — and thou wilt, with a speechless feeling, ob- 
serve how highest Wisdom, struggling up into this world, has often- 
times carried such tinctures and adhesions of Insanity still cleaving 
to it hither! 

All Works, each in their degree, are a making of Madness sane; — 
truly enough a religious operation; which cannot be carried on with- 
out religion. You have not work otherwise; you have eye-service, 
greedy grasping of wages, swift and ever swifter manufacture of 
semblances to get hold of wages. Instead of better felt-hats to 
cover your head, you have bigger lath-and-plaster hats set traveling 
the streets on wheels. Instead of heavenly and earthly Guidance 
for the souls of men, you have “Black or White Surplice” Con- 
troversies, stuffed hair-and-leather Popes; — terrestrial Law-wards, 
Lords and Law-bringers, “organizing labor’ in these years, by 
passing Corn-Laws. With all which, alas, this distracted Earth is 
now full, nigh to bursting. Semblances most smooth to the touch 
and eye; most accursed, nevertheless, to body and soul. Semblances, 
be they of Sham-woven Cloth or of Dilettante Legislation, which 
are not real wool or substance, but Devil’s-dust, accursed of God and 
man! No man has worked, or can work, except religiously ; not even 
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the poor day-laborer, the weaver of your coat, the sewer of your 
shoes. All men, if they work not as in a Great Taskmaster’s eye, 
will work wrong, work unhappily for themselves and you. 
Industrial work, still under bondage to * Mammon, the rational 
soul of it not yet awakened, is a tragic spectacle. Men in the rapid- 
est motion and self-motion; restless, with convulsive energy, as if 
driven by Galvanism, as if possessed by a Devil; tearing asunder 
` mountains, — to no purpose, for Mammonism is always * Midas- 
eared! This is sad, on the face of it. Yet courage: the beneficent 
Destinies, kind in their sternness, are apprising us that this cannot 
continue. Labor is not a devil, even while encased in Mammon- 
ism; Labor is ever an imprisoned god, writhing unconsciously or 
consciously to escape out of Mammonism! * Plugson of Undershot, 
like * Taillefer of Normandy, wants victory; how much happier will 
even Plugson be to have a Chivalrous victory than a * Chactaw 
one! The unredeemed ugliness is that of a slothful People. Show 
me a People energetically busy; heaving, struggling, all shoulders at 
the wheel; their heart pulsing, every muscle swelling, with man’s 
energy and will; — I show you a People of whom great good is al- 
ready predicable; to whom all manner of good is yet certain, if their 
energy endure. By very working, they will learn; they have 
* Antæus-like, their foot on Mother Fact: how can they but learn? 
The vulgarest Plugson of a Master-Worker, who can command 
Workers, and get work out of them, is already a considerable man. 
Blessed and thrice-blessed symptoms I discern of Master-Workers 
who are not vulgar men; who are Nobles, and begin to feel that they 
must act as such: all speed to these, they are England’s hope at 
present! But in this Plugson himself, conscious of almost no noble- 
ness whatever, how much is there! Not without man’s faculty, in- 
sight, courage, hard energy, is this rugged figure. His words none 
of the wisest; but his actings cannot be altogether foolish. Think, 
how were it, stoodst thou suddenly in his shoes! He has to command 
a thousand men. And not imaginary commanding; no, it is real, in- 
cessantly practical. The evil passions of so many men (with the 
Devil in them, as in all of us) he has to vanquish; by manifold force 
of speevh and of silence, to repress or evade. What a force of silence, 
to say nothing of the others, is in Plugson! For these his thousand 
men he has to provide raw-material, machinery, arrangement, house- 
room; and ever at the week’s end, wages by due sale. No Civil-List, 
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or Goulburn-Baring Budget has he to fall back upon, for paying of 
his regiment; he has to pick his supplies from the confused face of 
the whole Earth and Contemporaneous History, by his dexterity 
alone. There will be dry eyes if he fail to do it! — He exclaims, at 
present, “black in the face,” near strangled with Dilettante Legisla- 
tion: “Let me have elbow-room, throat-room, and I will not fail! 
No, I will spin yet, and conquer like a giant: what ‘sinews of war’ lie 
in me, untold resources towards the Conquest of this Planet, if in- 
stead of hanging me, you husband them, and help me!” — My in- 
domitable friend, it is true; and thou shalt and must be helped. 

This is not a man I would kill and strangle by Corn-Laws, even 
if I could! No, I would fling my Corn-Laws and shot-belts to the 
Devil; and try to help this man. I would teach him, by noble pre- 
cept and law precept, by noble example most of all, that Mammon- 
ism was not the essence of his or of my station in God’s Universe; 
but the adscititious excrescence of it; the gross, terrene, godless em- 
bodiment of it; which would have to become, more or less, a godlike 
one. By noble real legislation, by true noble’s-work, by unwearied, 
valiant, and were it wageless effort, in my Parliament and in my 
Parish, I would aid, constrain, encourage him to effect more or less 
this blessed change. I should know that it would have to be effected, 
that unless it were in some measure effected, he and I and all of us; 
I first and soonest of all, were doomed to perdition! — Effected it 
will be; unless it were a Demon that made this Universe; which I, 
for my own part, do at no moment, under no form, in the least be- 
lieve. 

May it please your Serene Highnesses, your Majesties, Lordships 
and Law-wardships, the proper Epic of this world is not now * “Arms 
and the Man”; how much less, “‘Shirt-frills and the Man”: no, it 
is now “Tools and the Man”: that, henceforth to all time, is now 
our Epic; — and you, first of all others, I think, were wise to take 
note of that! 


THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY 
THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY 


Tuomas BaBincTon Macautay (1800-1859) was an English essay- 
ist, historian, and practical man of affairs. As early as 1825, Ma- 
caulay gained a reputation as a writer by a brilliant essay on Milton. 
In 1830 he became a member of Parliament, and was almost con- 
stantly thereafter in the services of the government. In Parlia- 
ment he won renown as a brilliant and forceful speaker. His writ- 
ings consist of critical and historical essays, such as those on Bacon, 
Milton, and Addison and those on Lord Clive, Chatham, and Warren 
Hastings; and an incomplete history of England from the accession 
of James II, 1685, to the death of George IV, 1830. 

Macaulay’s style is marked by parallel-construction, balanced anti- 
thesis, smooth transitions, alternations of sentence length, and ora- 
torical paragraph-building. Such style is a good model for young 
writers. 

Find in the first three paragraphs of the selection which follows 
examples which illustrate the qualities of Macaulay’s style. Ob- 
serve especially transitional words and phrases. State in a single 
paragraph Macaulay’s conception of the ideal historian. Do you 
think the historian can profitably employ the method of the historical 
novelist, or the biographer? Would the materials of the biographer, 
as set forth by Bradford (“Biography and the Human Heart,” p. 
251) be suitable matter for the kind of history Macaulay conceives 
of? Do you know how Carlyle’s conception of history differs from 
that of Macaulay’s? 


Tue best historians of later times have been seduced from truth, not 
by their imagination, but by their reason. They far excel their 
predecessors in the art of deducing general principles from facts. 
But unhappily they have fallen into the error of distorting facts to 
suit general principles. They arrive at a theory from looking at 
some of the phenomena; and the remaining phenomena they strain 
or curtail to suit the theory. For this purpose it is not necessary 
that they should assert what is absolutely false; for all questions in 
morals and politics are questions of comparison and degree. Any 
proposition which does not involve a contradiction in terms may 
by possibility be true; and if all the circumstances which raise a 
probability in its favor be stated and enforced, and those which lead 
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to an opposite conclusion be omitted or lightly passed over, it may 
appear to be demonstrated. In every human character and transac- 
tion there is a mixture of good and evil: a little exaggeration, a little 
suppression, a judicious use of epithets, a watchful and searching 
scepticism with respect to the evidence on one side, a convenient 
credulity with respect to every report or tradition on the other, may 
easily make a saint of * Laud, or a tyrant of * Henry IV. 

This species of misrepresentation abounds in the most valuable 
works of modern historians. * Herodotus tells his story like a slov- 
enly witness, who, heated by partialities and prejudices, unacquainted 
with the established rules of evidence, and uninstructed as to the 
obligations of his oath, confounds what he imagines with what he 
has seen and heard, and brings out facts, reports, conjectures, and 
fancies, in one mass. * Hume is an accomplished advocate. With- 
out positively asserting much more than he can prove, he gives 
prominence to all the circumstances which support his case; he glides 
lightly over those which are unfavorable to it; his own witnesses are 
applauded and encouraged; the statements which seem to throw dis- 
credit on them are controverted; the contradictions into which they 
fall are explained away; a clear and connected abstract of their 
evidence is given. Everything that is offered on the other side is 
scrutinized with the utmost severity; every suspicious circumstance 
is a ground for comment and invective; what cannot be denied is 
extenuated, or passed by without notice; concessions even are some- 
times made: but this insidious candor only increases the effect of the 
vast mass of sophistry. 

We have mentioned Hume as the ablest and most popular writer 
of his class; but the charge which we have brought against him is 
one to which all our most distinguished historians are in some degree 
obnoxious. * Gibbon, in particular, deserves very severe censure. 
Of all the numerous culprits, however, none is more deeply guilty 
than Mr. * Mitford. We willingly acknowledge the obligations 
which are due to his talents and industry. The modern historians 
of Greece had been in the habit of writing as if the world had learned 
nothing new during the last sixteen hundred years. Instead of il- 
lustrating the events which they narrated by the philosophy of a 
more enlightened age, they judged of antiquity by itself alone. 
They seemed to think that notions, long driven from every other 
corner of literature, had a prescriptive right to occupy this last fast- 
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ness. They considered all the ancient historians as equally authen- 
tic. They scarcely made any distinction between him who related 
events at which he had himself been present and him who five 
hundred years after composed a philosophic romance for a society 
which had in the interval undergone a complete change. It was all 
Greek, and all true! The centuries which separated * Plutarch from 
* Thucydides seemed as nothing to men who lived in an age so re- 
mote. The distance of time produced an error similar to that which 
is sometimes produced by distance of place. There are many good 
ladies who think that all the people in India live together, and who 
charge a friend setting out for Calcutta with kind messages to Bom- 
bay. To * Rollin and * Barthelemi, in the same manner, all the 
classics were contemporaries. 

Mr. Mitford certainly introduced great improvements; he showed 
us that men who wrote in Greek and Latin sometimes told lies; he 
showed us that ancient history might be related in such a manner 
as to furnish not only allusions to schoolboys, but important lessons 
to statesmen. From that love of theatrical effect and high-flown 
sentiment which had poisoned almost every other work on the same 
subject his book is perfectly free. But his passion for a theory as 
false, and far more ungenerous, led him substantially to violate truth 
in every page. Statements unfavorable to democracy are made 
with unhesitating confidence, and with the utmost bitterness of 
language. Every charge brought against a monarch or an aristocracy 
is sifted with the utmost care. If it cannot be denied, some palliat- 
ing supposition is suggested; or we are at least reminded that some 
circumstances now unknown may have justified what at present 
appears unjustifiable. Two events are reported by the same author 
in the same sentence; their truth rests on the same testimony; but 
the one supports the darling hypothesis, and the other seems in- 
consistent with it. The one is taken and the other is left. 

The practice of distorting narrative into a conformity with theory 
is a vice not so unfavorable as at first sight it may appear to the 
interests of political science. We have compared the writers who 
indulge in it to advocates; and we may add that their conflicting 
fallacies, like those of advocates, correct each other. It has always 
been held, in the most enlightened nations, that a tribunal will de- 
cide a judicial question most fairly when it has heard two able men 
argue, as unfairly as possible, on the two opposite sides of it; and we 
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are inclined to think that this opinion is just. Sometimes, it is true, 
superior eloquence and dexterity will make the worse appear the 
better reason; but it is at least certain that the Judge will be com- 
pelled to contemplate the case under two different aspects. It is 
certain that no important consideration will altogether escape 
notice. 

This is at present the state of history. The * poet laureate ap- 
pears for the Church of England, * Lingard for the Church of Rome. 
* Brodie has moved to set aside the verdicts obtained by Hume; 
and the cause in which Mitford succeeded is, we understand, about 
to be reheard. In the midst of these disputes, however, history 
proper, if we may use the term, is disappearing. The high, grave, 
impartial summing up of Thucydides is nowhere to be found. 

While our historians are practising all the arts of controversy, they 
miserably neglect the art of narration, the art of interesting the af- 
fections and presenting pictures to the imagination. That a writer 
may produce these effects without violating truth is sufficiently 
proved by many excellent biographical works. The immense popu- 
larity which well-written books of this kind have acquired deserves 
the serious consideration of historians. * Voltaire’s Charles the 
Twelfth, *Marmontel’s Memoirs, * Boswell’s life of * Johnson, 
*Southey’s account of * Nelson, are perused with delight by the 
most frivolous and indolent. Whenever any tolerable book of the 
same description makes its appearance, the circulating libraries are 
mobbed; the book societies are in commotion; the new novel lies 
uncut; the magazines and newspapers fill their columns with ex- 
tracts. In the meantime histories of great empires, written by men 
of eminent ability, lie unread on the shelves of ostentatious libraries. 

The writers of history seem to entertain an aristocratical contempt 
for the writers of memoirs. They think it beneath the dignity of 
men who describe the revolutions of nations to dwell on the details 
which constitute the charm of biography. They have imposed on 
themselves a code of conventional decencies as absurd as that. which 
has been the bane of the French drama. The most characteristic 
and interesting circumstances are omitted or softened down, be- 
cause, as we are told, they are too trivial for the majesty of history. 
The majesty of history seems to resemble the majesty of the poor 
King of Spain, who died a martyr to ceremony because the proper 
dignitaries were not at hand to render him assistance. 
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That history would be more amusing if this etiquette were re- 
laxed will, we suppose, be acknowledged. But would it be less dig- 
nified or less useful? What do we mean when we say that one past 
event is important and another insignificant? No past event has 
any intrinsic importance. The knowledge of it is valuable only ag 
it leads us to form just calculations with respect to the future. A 
history which does not serve this purpose, though it may be filled 
with battles, treaties, and commotions, is as useless as the series of 
turnpike tickets collected by Sir Matthew Mite. 

Let us suppose that Lord * Clarendon, instead of filling hundreds 
of folio pages with copies of state papers in which the same asser- 
tions and contradictions are repeated till the reader is overpowered 
with weariness, had condescended to be the Boswell of the * Long 
Parliament. Let us suppose that he had exhibited to us the wise 
and lofty self-government of * Hampden, leading while he seemed 
to follow, and propounding unanswerable arguments in the strongest 
forms with the modest air of an inquirer anxious for information; 
the delusions which misled the noble spirit of * Vane; the coarse 
fanaticism which concealed the yet loftier genius of * Cromwell, 
destined to control a mutinous army and a factious people, to abase 
the flag of Holland, to arrest the victorious arms of Sweden, and to 
hold the balance firm between the rival monarchies of France and 
Spain. Let us suppose that he had made his Cavaliers and Round- 
heads talk in their ewn style; that he had reported some of the ri- 
baldry of Rupert’s pages, and some of the cant of * Harrison and 
* Fleetwood. Would not his work in that case have been more 
interesting? Would it not have been more accurate? 

A history in which every particular incident may be true may on 
the whole be false. The circumstances which have most influence 
on the happiness of mankind, the changes of manners and morals, 
the transition of communities from poverty to wealth, from know- 
ledge to ignorance, from ferocity to humanity — these are, for the 
most part, noiseless revolutions. Their progress is rarely indicated 
‘by what historians are pleased to call important events. They are 
not achieved by armies, or enacted by senates. They are sanctioned 
‘by no treaties, and recorded in no archives. They are carried on in 
every school, in every church, behind ten thousand counters, at ten 
thousand firesides. The upper current of society presents no cer- 
tain criterion by which we can judge of the direction in which the 
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under current flows. We read of defeats and victories. But we 
know that nations may be miserable amidst victories and prosperous 
amidst defeats. We read of the fall of wise ministers and of the rise 
of profligate favorites. But we must remember how small a pro- 
portion the good or evil effected by a single statesman can bear to 
the good or evil of a great social system. 

Bishop * Watson compares a geologist to a gnat mounted on an 
elephant, and laying down theories as to the whole internal structure 
of the vast animal, from the phenomena of the hide. The com- 
parison is unjust to the geologists; but is very applicable to those 
historians who write as if the body politic were homogeneous, who 
look only on the surface of affairs, and never think of the mighty and 
various organization which lies deep below. 

In the works of such writers as these, England, at the close of the 
* Seven Years’ War, is in the highest state of prosperity: at the close 
of the American war she is in a miserable and degraded condition; as 
if the people were not on the whole as rich, as well governed, and as 
well educated at the latter period as at the former. We have read 
books called Histories of England, under the reign of George the 
Second, in which the rise of Methodism is not even mentioned. A 
hundred years hence this breed of authors will, we hope, be extinct. 
If it should still exist, the late ministerial interregnum will be de- 
scribed in terms which will seem to imply that all government was 
at end; that the social contract was annulled; and that the hand of 
every man was against his neighbor until the wisdom and virtue of 
the new cabinet educed order out of the chaos of anarchy. We are 
quite certain that misconceptions as gross prevail at this moment 
respecting many important parts of our annals. 

The effect of historical reading is analogous, in many respects, to 
that produced by foreign travel. The student, like the tourist, is 
transported into a new state of society. He sees new fashions. He 
hears new modes of expression. His mind is enlarged by contem- 
plating the wide diversities of laws, of morals and of manners. But 
men may travel far, and return with minds as contracted as if they 
had never stirred from their own market-town. In the same man- 
ner, men may know the dates of many battles and the genealogies 
of many royal houses, and yet be no wiser. Most people look at past 
times as princes look at foreign countries. More than one illustrious 
stranger has landed on our island amidst the shouts of a mob, has 
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dined with the King, has hunted with the master of the stag-hounds, 
has seen the Guards reviewed, and a knight of the garter installed, 
has cantered along Regent Street, has visited Saint Paul’s, and noted 
down its dimensions; and has then departed, thinking that he has 
seen England. He has, in fact, seen a few public buildings, public 
men, and public ceremonies. But of the vast and complex system 
of society, of the fine shades of national character, of the practical 
operation of government and laws, he knows nothing. He who 
would understand these things rightly must not confine his obser- 
vations to palaces and solemn days. He must see ordinary men as 
they appear in their ordinary business and in their ordinary pleasures. 
He must mingle in the crowds of the exchange and the coffee-house. 
He must obtain admittance to the convivial table and the domestic 
hearth. He must bear with vulgar expressions. He must not shrink 
from exploring even the retreats of misery. He who wishes to under- 
stand the condition of mankind in former ages must proceed on the 
same principle. If he attends only to public transactions, to wars, 
congresses, and debates, his studies will be as unprofitable as the 
travels of those imperial, royal and serene sovereigns who form their 
judgment of our island from having gone in state to a few fine sights, 
and from having held formal conferences with a few great officers. 
The perfect historian is he in whose work the character and spirit 
of an age is exhibited in miniature. He relates no fact, he attributes 
no expression to his characters, which is not authenticated by suf- 
ficient testimony. But, by judicious selection, rejection, and ar- 
rangement, he gives to truth those attractions which have been 
usurped by fiction. In his narrative a due subordination is observed: 
some transactions are prominent; others retire. But the scale on 
which he represents them is increased or diminished, not according 
to the dignity of the persons concerned in them, but according to 
the degree in which they elucidate the condition of society and the 
nature of man. He shows us the court, the camp, and the senate. 
But he shows us also the nation. He considers no anecdote, no pe- 
culiarity of manner, no familiar saying, as too insignificant for his 
notice which is not too insignificant to illustrate the operation of 
laws, of religion, and of education, and to mark the progress of the 
human mind. Men will not merely be described, but will be made 
intimately known tous. The changes of manners will be indicated, 
not merely by a few general phrases or a few extracts from statisti- 
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cal documents, but by appropriate images presented in every line. 

If a man, such as we are supposing, should write the history of 
England, he would assuredly not omit the battles, the sieges, the ne- 
gotiations, the seditions, the ministerial changes. But with these 
he would intersperse the details which are the charm of historical 
romances. At Lincoln Cathedral there is a beautiful painted win- 
dow, which was made by an apprentice out of the pieces of glass 
which had been rejected by his master. It is so far superior to 
every other in the church, that, according to the tradition, the van- 
quished artist killed himself from mortification. Sir Walter * Scott, 
in the same manner, has used those fragments of truth which histori- 
ans have scornfully thrown behind them in a manner which may 
well excite their envy. He has constructed out of their gleanings 
works which, even considered as histories, are scarcely less valuable 
than theirs. But a truly great historian would reclaim those ma- 
terials which the novelist has appropriated. The history of the 
government, and the history of the people, would be exhibited in 
that mode in which alone they can be exhibited justly, in insepara- 
ble conjunction and intermixture. We should not then have to look 
for the wars and votes of the Puritans in Clarendon, and for their 
phraseology in *Old Mortality; for one half of King James in 
Hume, and for the other half in the * Fortunes of Nigel. 

The early part of our imaginary history would be rich with 
coloring from romance, ballad, and chronicle. We should find our- 
selves in the company of knights such as those of * Froissart, and of 
pilgrims such as those who rode with * Chaucer from the * Tabard. 
Society would be shown from the highest to the lowest — from 
the royal cloth of state to the den of the outlaw; from the throne 
of the Legate to the chimney-corner where the begging friar regaled 
himself. Palmers, minstrels, crusaders, — the stately monastery, 
with the good cheer in its refectory and the high-mass in its chapel, 
— the manor-house, with its hunting and hawking, — the tourna- 
ment, with the heralds and ladies, the trumpets and the cloth of 
gold, — would give truth and life to the representation. We should 
perceive, in a thousand slight touches, the importance of the privi- 
leged burgher, and the fierce and haughty spirit which swelled under 
the collar of the degraded villain. The revival of letters would not 
merely be described in a few magnificent periods. We should 
discern, in innumerable particulars, the fermentation of mind, the 
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eager appetite for knowledge, which distinguished the sixteenth 
from the fifteenth century. In the Reformation we should see, not 
merely a schism which changed the ecclesiastical constitution of 
England and the mutual relations of the European powers, but a 
moral war which raged in every family, which set the father against 
the son, and the son against the father, the mother against the 
daughter, and the daughter against the mother. *Henry would 
be painted with the skill of * Tacitus. We should have the change 
of his character from his profuse and joyous youth to his savage 
and imperious old age. We should perceive the gradual progress of 
selfish and tyrannical passions in a mind not naturally insensible 
or ungenerous; and to the last we should detect some remains of 
that open and noble temper which endeared him to a people whom 
he oppressed, struggling with the hardness of despotism and the ir- 
ritability of disease. We should see * Elizabeth in all her weakness 
and in all her strength, surrounded by the handsome favorites whom 
she never trusted, and the wise old statesman whom she never dis- 
missed, uniting in herself the most contradictory qualities of both 
her parents, — the coquetry, the caprice, the petty malice of * Anne, 
— the haughty and resolute spirit of Henry. We have no hesitation 
in saying that a great artist might produce a portrait of this remark- 
able woman at least as striking as that in the novel of * Kenilworth, 
without employing a single trait not authenticated by ample testi- 
mony. In the meantime, we should see arts cultivated, wealth ac- 
cumulated, the conveniences of life improved. We should see the 
keeps, where nobles, insecure themselves, spread insecurity around 
them, gradually giving place to the halls of peaceful opulence, to the 
oriels of Longleat, and the stately pinnacles of Burleigh. We should 
see towns extended, deserts cultivated, the hamlets of fishermen 
turned into wealthy havens, the meal of the peasant improved, and 
his hut more commodiously furnished. We should see those opinions 
and feelings which produced the great struggle against the House of 
* Stuart slowly growing up in the bosom of private families, before 
they manifested themselves in parliamentary debates. Then would 
come the * Civil War. Those skirmishes on which Clarendon 
dwells so minutely would be told, as Thucydides would have told 
them, with perspicuous conciseness. They are merely connecting 
links. But the great characteristics of the age, the loyal enthusiasm 
of the brave English gentry, the fierce licentiousness of the swearing, 
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dicing, drunken reprobates whose excesses disgraced the royal 
cause, — the austerity of the Presbyterian Sabbaths in the city, 
the extravagance of the independent preachers in the camp, the 
precise garb, the severe countenance, the petty scruples, the af- 
fected accent, the absurd names and phrases which marked the 
Puritans, — the valor, the policy, the public spirit, which lurked 
beneath these ungraceful disguises, — the dreams of the raving 
* Fifth-monarchy-man, the dreams, scarcely less wild, of the philo- 
sophie republican, — all these would enter into the representation, 
and render it at once more exact and more striking. 

The instruction derived from history thus written would be of a 
vivid and practical character. It would be received by the imagina- 
tion as well as by the reason. It would be not merely traced on the 
mind, but branded into it. Many truths, too, would be learned, 
which can be learned in no other manner. As the history of states 
is generally written, the greatest and most momentous revolutions 
seem to come upon them like supernatural inflictions, without 
warning or cause. But the fact is, that such revolutions are al- 
most always the consequences of moral changes, which have gradu- 
ally passed on the mass of the community, and which ordinarily 
proceed far, before their progress is indicated by any public meas- 
ure. An intimate knowledge of the domestic history of nations is 
therefore absolutely necessary to the prognosis of political events. 
A narrative, defective in this respect, is as useless as a medical 
treatise which should pass by all the symptoms attendant on the 
early stage of a disease and mention only what occurs when the 
patient is beyond the reach of remedies. 

A historian such as we have been attempting to describe would 
indeed be an intellectual prodigy. In his mind, powers scarcely 
compatible with each other must be tempered into an exquisite har- 
mony. We shall soon see another Shakspere or another *Homer. 
The highest excellence to which any single faculty can be brought 
would be less surprising than such a happy and delicate combination 
of qualities. Yet the contemplation of imaginary models is not an 
unpleasant or useless employment of the mind. It cannot indeed 
produce perfection; but it produces improvement, and nourishes 
that ‘generous and liberal fastidiousness which is not inconsistent 
with the strongest sensibility to merit, and which, while it exalts our 
conceptions of the art, does not render us unjust to the artist. 


AMERICA AND EUROPE — YESTERDAY’S 
INFLUENCE ON TODAY? 


ALDOUS L. HUXLEY 


Atpous Lzonarp Huximy (1894- ) has won recognition as a 
poet, an essayist, and novelist. He is a grandson of Thomas Huxley, 
the renowned scientist, and is closely related, on his mother’s side, to 
Matthew Arnold. Educated at Eton and Oxford, he early devoted 
his energies to writing. Some of his published works are The Burning 
Wheel (1916), a volume of poems; Limbo (1920), seven experimental 
prose narratives; Crome Yellow (1921), his first novel; Point Counter 
Point (1928); Brief Candles (1930), essays; Brave New World (1931), 
a novel. 

This article is from The Century (1929), vol. 118. 

The reflections therein were apparently inspired by a visit to 
America. Having observed certain striking differences in the thought 
and conduct of Americans and of Europeans, particularly the Eng- 
lish, the writer sought the explanation of these differences. He finds 
the explanation in the historical traditions of Europeans. Observe 
how Mr. Huxley develops and elaborates this point. The structure 
is clear. Point out the author’s statement of his purpose in this arti- 
cle; and then show what examples he uses to illustrate. With the 
declared purpose and the examples as a basis, write a compact sum- 
marizing paragraph. 

Does the author make his point effectively? Can you think of 
other differences in American and European customs or opinions 
which the historical tradition would explain? Are we to infer that 
the inherited historical traditions are advantageous to the European 
citizen? Can you think of advantages that the American, com- 
paratively without traditions, enjoys over the European? 


A stupy of the effect of the Past on the Present. Strange things 
(it may seem a paradox, but it is nevertheless the truth) are easier 
to understand than those we know too well. The nearer, the more 
everyday and familiar an event is, the greater the difficulty we find 
in comprehending it or even realizing that it 7s an event — that 
it actually takes place. Habit causes us to react automatically 
to the things which surround us. Confronted by the unknown, we 
are forced to think; hence our passionate dislike of unfamiliar 
things; but in the face of the known, we are hardly better than 
1 Reprinted by permission of the author. 
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machines. When 'we live habitually, we function with the greatest 
practical efficiency, the least possible waste of energy; but we are 
scarcely more aware of the world in which we are living and acting 
than the automobile is aware of the landscape through which it is 
being driven. For the conscious, thinking part of us, habit abol- 
ishes the environment by making it too familiar. We must make 
a great mental effort if we would analyze and comprehend the things 
we take for granted. The people who do not take for granted, who 
are not content merely to live in the familiar world, but want to 
understand it too, are called philosophers and men of science. 
They are not numerous. Most of us are content to live in our im- 
mediate surroundings as fishes live in water, taking it for granted 
that our particular mode of existence is the only possible mode, and 
so completely familiar with the element which we inhabit, that we 
are not conscious of its nature and hardly, even, of its bare ex- 
istence. 

To travel is to change one’s element. Passing from a liquid into 
a windy world, the most unscientifically minded of fish is suddenly 
enabled to criticize and comprehend the water which, as an inhabi- 
tant, it had ignored. And the traveler discovers in foreign coun- 
tries many obvious facts about his own — facts which he had over- 
looked while at home, because they were too close to him. Thus, 
it was while journeying in India that I came to understand the in- 
ward nature of our European civilization. Talking with orientals 
whose mentality was prescientific, I realized, as never before, the 
significance of that scientific outlook which has become the world- 
view of the contemporary West. And it was in America — in the 
country which, for all practical purposes, has no history — that I dis- 
covered the importance to us Europeans of our past and the extent 
to which (though we may be quite unaware of it) it influences our 
thoughts and actions in the present. 

In externals, life on one side of the Atlantic looks very much like 
life on the other. Western Europe is as completely and intensively 
industrialized as America. Huge populations of property-less 
wage-earners inhabit the cities of each continent. In both, business 
is the principal occupation of the better-educated classes, and the 
great industrialists and financiers wield almost, if not quite, as much 
political power in England, France and Germany as they do in the 
United States. True, there is one important difference, America 
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being a very large and opulent continent inhabited by a relatively 
very small population, is much richer than Europe; there is still, in 
America, more than enough to go around. Europe, on the other 
hand, is overcrowded, as America will begin to be some hundred 
years hence when the present population has doubled or trebled 
itself. Prosperity creates self-satisfaction and optimism; and 
contemporary America is as full of these spiritual commodities as 
was middle-class England in the palmy days of her industrial 
supremacy, between 1840 and 1900. But though the level of pro- 
sperity is lower in Europe than in America, the courses of Euro- 
pean wealth, such as it is, are the same as those of American wealth, 
and the externals of life in the great industrial and commercial 
centers of both continents is very similar. And yet, in spite of 
this external similarity, Europe and America remain profoundly 
foreign to one another. The European’s outlook, his standards, 
his point of view are, in many important respects, quite unlike the 
American’s. So much so, that an Englishman will often find it 
easier to understand the mentality of an Austrian or a Frenchman 
than that of an American. The American, it is true, speaks his 
language; but the Frenchman and the Austrian are Europeans and, 
inhabiting the same continent, share the Englishman’s historical 
background. ‘Their views about man and things will be closer to 
his than those of the American, who comes from a country that has 
not known the Middle Ages. St. Francis of Assisi and the Holy 
Roman Empire, Scholastic Philosophy, the Guilds, the Feudal 
System seem remote enough. Nevertheless they continue to 
exercise their influence on modern Europe. A visit to America 
makes one realize how great that influence is, how profoundly our 
contemporary ideas about many of the most important aspects of 
social life are modified by the past. I propose in this article to 
give one or two of the most striking examples of the way in which 
history has conditioned the European point of view, making it dif- 
ferent from the American. 


Business being the main activity of the educated classes in both 
continents, one would expect the attitude toward it to be the same 
in Europe as in America. And yet, for purely historical reasons, 
it is not. In America it is true to say business is accepted whole- 
heartedly as an end in itself, to which the highest activities of the 
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best men can be worthily devoted. I have read pronouncements 
by American clergymen who affirmed, in so many words, that 
“ Business is Religion.” And it has become a commonplace of the 
modern American sermon, newspaper article and advertisement 
that the business man is doing service of the highest kind. ‘Ser- 
vice” is the modern American business man’s favorite word. It 
was also one of the favorite words of the Founder of Christianity 
and of his most remarkable medieval disciple, St. Francis of Assisi. 
But the same word does not always mean the same thing. When 
we demand the precise signification of the eminently Christian word 
“service,” as used by successful business men, we find that it means 
roughly this: Selling the public what it wants (or what it can be 
persuaded by means of advertising to imagine it wants) in an effi- 
cient way and with the maximum profit compatible with legal 
standards of honesty. Would Christ or St. Francis have defined 
it in the same way? One wonders. In any case, that is the defini- 
tion of “service” current in business circles. The word hallows 
the thing. The aura of service shines round the American business 
man like a halo. 

In Europe the business man finds it more difficult to persuade his 
fellows that his is a noble existence of perpetual service and he him- 
self the highest of human types. For Europe is still haunted, in 
spite of all the changes of the last seven hundred years, by the ghost 
of the medieval tradition. In the eyes of the medieval church, ava- 
rice or the love of money, was one of the deadly sins. Nor was the 
church satisfied with deploring abstractly and on principle the ac- 
tivities of those who tried to get rich quick. Religious condemna- 
tion was reflected in legal practice by a host of enactments limiting 
and controlling the activites of financiers, manufacturers and 
middlemen. Interest, when it was permitted at all, might not 
exceed a certain moderate rate; speculative profits were regarded as 
illegal; monopolists were prosecuted on earth as well as,condemned 
to eternal torments in another world; the man who made a “corner” 
in necessary commodities was not only damned, but fined also and 
imprisoned. The medieval state, which was for all practical pur- 
poses a manifestation of the medieval church, thought it a part of 
its duty to curb men’s lust for money, just as it curbed and regulated 
their sexual instincts and their passions of violence and revenge. 

By the beginning of the eighteenth century the churches had 
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ceased to regard economics as a province of human activity in which 
they were entitled to interfere. But their previous protests against 
avarice remained on record, and the tradition that they had once 
interfered in economic matters still lingered, even though they in- 
terfered no longer. States shortly followed the example of the 
churches and left their subjects to settle their economic problems 
among themselves —— with what appalling results any student of 
the early history of industrialism is familiar. The political econo- 
mists of the new generation did not condemn the lust for money, as 
their religiously minded predecessors had done, and instead of try- 
ing to control and regulate it, demanded that it should be allowed to 
express itself freely, without interference by religion or law. For 
the economist, avarice is simply the motive power that works the 
economic machine, in precisely the same way that water is the 
motive power that works the mill. The faster the mill wheel turns, 
the better. If the flow of water is interfered with, the wheel will 
turn more slowly. Therefore there must be no interference. The 
modern state accepts this conception with but few modifications, 
interfering only to prevent the weak from being too brutally ex- 
ploited by avaricious employers and the consuming public from 
being too unconscionably swindled by avaricious producers and 
middlemen. It continues, like its medieval predecessor, to condemn 
the intemperate manifestations of sexuality and rage, but leaves 
the avaricious man almost entirely free to satisfy his lust for money 
and even rewards him, when successful and rich, with honors and 
political power. 

This state of things holds good on both sides of the Atlantic. But 
whereas it would be true to say that, in America, the attitude of the 
economists and of the state is substantially the attitude of the 
public at large, in Europe, on the contrary, public opinion is not 
quite so wholeheartedly convinced of the moral excellence of busi- 
ness and business men. ‘The influence of the Middle Ages still 
faintly persists in the Old World. It is now exactly seven hundred 
years since St. Francis of Assisi sang the praises of the Lady Poverty 
and devoted himself to her service. But something of his spirit 
survives even today, so that industrialism and business, though 
triumphant in fact, do not in Europe receive the homage to which 
their predominance seems to entitle them. They rule the external 
world, but not men’s‘minds. Poverty, particularly if it is poverty 
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for the sake of some idea, is still rather respectable in Europe and 
the enriched business man is not looked up to as the highest type 
of citizen. Indeed, the aristocratic tradition unites itself with the 
religious tradition of the Middle Ages and causes him actually to be 
disparaged and looked down upon, even while he is envied and 
obeyed. Of the aristocratic tradition I shall have more to say later. 
Meanwhile, I should like to point out another result of the medi- 
eval ethico-religious tradition. Europe is notoriously far more 
tolerant of the class of ideas labeled “socialistic” than is America, 
where they are looked upon with horror, as positively criminal. 
The rich European business man probably objects to socialism quite 
as strongly as does his brother on the opposite side of the Atlantic; 
but public opinion at large is not so violently opposed to it as it is 
in America. Indeed, the ideas of socialism seem familiar and almost 
obvious to minds on which the religious teaching of the Middle 
Ages still exerts a certain influence. Politically medieval Europe 
was a collection of despotisms, large and small. But its economic 
system, based on the assumption that the love of money is a sin 
which must be repressed and controlled like any other undesirable 
natural proclivity, bore a close resemblance to modern state so- 
cialism. Human beings are only frightened by the things they do 
not know. Obscurely and almost unconsciously, the European 
is familiar with the ideas of socialism, because they are to a great 
extent implicit in the religious beliefs (still predominantly medieval) 
with which he has been brought up. The American public, cut off 
from the Middle Ages and unfamiliar with these ideas, finds them 
stupid, wicked and worthy of violent suppression. 


Another heritage from the Middle Ages — a heritage which condi- 
tions the modern European outlook and makes it different from 
the American—is the tradition of aristocracy. Hereditary 
aristocracies have ceased in almost all European countries to possess 
special privileges and exercise special political powers. In England, 
it is true, the Second Chamber still consists of hereditary peers. 
Certain political theorists object to these legislators, whose only 
qualifications to be law-givers is that they happen to have been 
born with a title. Theoretically, they may be objectionable: but I 
cannot see that they do their business any worse than an assembly 
consisting of an equal number of men chosen at random, as a jury, 
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would do it. And as a democrat, I for one would always prefer the 
present House of Lords to any specially elected or nominated as- 
sembly of financiers, industrialists, retired colonial governors, 
superannuated experts in various branches of applied science and 
so forth, whose training and habits of mind would tend to make 
them far more meddlesome and tyrannous than the sporting country 
gentlemen who form the majority of the English Second Chamber 
today. But that is by the way. The English aristocracy still 
possesses political power, but vastly less than it did; and its special 
privileges have long since been abolished. It is no longer an op- 
pressive ruling class. The same applies to other parts of Europe. 
In all countries the hereditary aristocracy is only the ghost of what it 
was. And yet its influence on contemporary social life and on 
current ideas is still important. How important, a European only 
realizes when he has visited a country which has not known the 
Middle Ages and where the idea of hereditary aristocracy is not 
only foreign but even traditionally odious. 

In a country where there is no hereditary aristocracy the leaders 
of society are the rich. This is not the case in countries where 
aristocracy survives as a social and political institution or even as a 
mere tradition. Wealth, it is true, can almost always force its way 
into an aristocratic clique; but in no circumstances is it equivalent 
to aristocracy. Wealth as such does not carry, in an aristocratic 
country, the prestige which belongs to it in a society founded on a 
different principle. Money, in an aristocratically organized society, 
can command and control men’s actions (as it does in other so- 
cieties), but not their thoughts; one cannot buy the respect which 
an ancient name evokes in the minds of those who have been 
brought up in the aristocratic tradition, nor its romantic glamour. 
The enriched business man may buy his way into the exclusive world 
of hereditary aristocracy; but he will be secretly, or even openly, 
looked down upon by those whose company he frequents. Com- 
merce was regarded as degrading in the Middle Ages; an aristocrat 
did not buy and sell. The tradition dies hard. 


Snobbery for snobbery, there is not much to choose between a 
snobbery whose object is the titled and a snobbery which adores 
the very rich. They are equally comic. But snobbery is not the 
only fruit of traditional aristocracy. It has other by-products of a 
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much more interesting nature. The most important of these by- 
products is the more or less complete indifference to public opinion 
which characterizes the members of a hereditary aristocracy. It is 
obvious that, if you are born with a certain acknowledged social 
superiority, which is independent of material circumstances (for a 
poor aristocrat is still an aristocrat) and of which nothing can de- 
prive you, you need not feel preoccupied about public opinion. 
“What will the neighbors say?” You do not care two pins what 
they say. What they say can do nothing to damage your position, 
which you hold by something approaching a divine right. This in- 
difference to public opinion is the cause, among those who feel it, of 
a good deal of stupid and uncontrolled behavior. Liberty easily 
turns into license; it takes a strong man to be free with dignity. 
Rich and foolish young men who happen to be hereditary aristocrats 
probably behave worse, on the average, than rich and foolish young 
men whose fathers were manufacturers or bankers. If the aristo- 
cratic indifference to public opinion resulted only in this, it would 
hardly be worth talking about. But not all aristocrats are foolish. 
A strong and intelligent man who feels himself to be above public 
opinion will not behave badly; he will behave independently, doing 
what he thinks right and rational, regardless of the prejudices of 
the crowd. Among the European aristocracies there is always to 
be found a good supply of unyielding independent characters, whose 
eccentricity, fostered by their sense of superiority, can sometimes 
attain almost to the pitch of madness. 

In our too completely standardized world a leavening of strong- 
minded eccentrics is a most desirable thing; the tradition of heredi- 
tary aristocracy produces them almost automatically. The ec- 
centric aristocrat does good by his example. Careless of public 
opinion himself, he gives to eccentricity a certain respectability which 
it cannot possess in countries where public opinion rules every class 
of society, even the richest, and where all departures from the aver- 
age are looked on with grave suspicion. Moreover, aristocracies 
have always been the patrons of the arts and letters, even to a cer- 
tain extent of the sciences. To play with new ideas has been one 
of the traditional sports, along with hunting and love-making, of 
the more intelligent of European aristocrats. They have protected 
otherwise defenseless innovators coming from the lower strata of 
society and have shielded them with their prestige and power from 
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the rage of the ignorant and therefore conservative mob, to which 
all novelty, every attempt to change established prejudices, is 
abhorrent. Personal liberty — the liberty of every man to act and 
think, within reasonable limits, as he likes — is undoubtedly greater 
in Europe than in America, where “liberty” means the liberty of 
the majority to impose its will on the minority and to make com- 
pulsory by law and, still more, by the force of public opinion, a 
general uniformity of habits, customs and beliefs. Legal and non- 
legal interference in the private lives of individuals has gone to 
extraordinary lengths in America! In many parts of the United 
States unfamiliar, and therefore unpopular, ideas are persecuted 
with violence. People who hold unpopular beliefs and whose 
habits of life are different from those of the majority enjoy in 
Kurope a degree of freedom which would never be accorded them in 
most of the States of America. This freedom is largely due, I be- 
lieve, to the influence of the surviving hereditary aristocracies, to 
whom the idea of personal liberty is sacred and who therefore do 
their best to protect, not only their own, but even other people’s 
freedom to think and behave as they like. 


PROGRESS ! 
JOHN DEWEY 


Joun Dewey (1859- ), professor of philosophy at Columbia Uni- 
versity, is one of the foremost thinkers of the age. A native of Ver- 
mont, he has degrees from the University of Vermont and from Johns 
Hopkins University. He has taught at the University of Michigan 
and the University of Chicago. He has been at Columbia since 
1904. He has written numerous articles and books on philosophy, 
psychology, and education. Among his publications are Psychology 
(1888), Study of Ethics (1894), How to Think (1909), Democracy and 
Education (1916), Experience and Nature (1925), The Quest for Cer- 
tainty (1929). “Progress,” the article reprinted below, was first 
published in The International Journal of Hthics (1918). 

Observe the historical situation which gave immediate impulse to 
the writing of this article. Do you think the author should have de- 
fined the term “progress,” or is his use of the word sufficiently clear 
from the context? According to Mr. Dewey, what are the barriers 
to social progress? What constructive suggestions does the author 
offer to promote progress? With what paragraph does the exposi- 
tion proper begin? State in one sentence the point of the essay. Try 
to indicate in a summarizing paragraph how the author elaborates 
and develops the point. Make a list of a half-dozen articles and 
books on the subject of progress. 


SoME persons will see only irony in a discussion of progress at the 
present time. Never was pessimism easier. Others will recognize 
in it a fine exhibition of courage and faith, and find the manifesta- 
tion heartening. There is indeed every cause for discouragement. 
But discouragement affords just the occasion for a more intelligent 
courage. If our optimism was too complacent, it is because it was 
too thoughtless, too sentimental. Never was there a time when it 
was more necessary to search for the conditions upon which progress 
depends, until we can reaffirm our faith in its possibility upon 
grounds better than those upon which we have too blindly relied. 
If we have been living in a fool’s paradise, in a dream of automatic 
uninterrupted progress, it is well to be awakened. If we have been 
putting our trust in false gods, it is a good thing to have our con- 
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fidence shaken, even rudely. We may be moved to find truer gods. 
If the reeds upon which we relied have broken, it is well for us to 
have discovered their frailty. If we have been looking in the wrong 
direction, we now have a sufficiently strong stimulus to direct our 
attention elsewhere. We can hardly welcome the war merely be- 
cause it has made us think, and has made us realize how many of 
the things we called thoughts were asylums for laziness. But since 
the war has come, we may welcome whatever revelations of our 
stupidity and carelessness it brings with it; and set about the insti- 
tution of a more manly and more responsible faith in progress than 
that in which we have indulged in the past. 

For there can be no blinking the fact that much of that faith 
was childish and irresponsible. We confused rapidity of change 
with advance, and we took certain gains in our own comfort and 
ease as signs that cosmic forces were working inevitably to improve 
the whole state of human affairs. Having reaped where we had not 
sown, our undisciplined imaginations installed in the heart of history 
forces which were to carry on progress whether or no, and whose 
advantages we were progressively to enjoy. It is easy to under- 
stand why our minds were taken captive by the spectacle of change, 
and why we should have confused progress with change. It is not 
necessary to rehearse an account of the barriers which for thousands 
of years kept human society static. Nor is it necessary to do more 
than allude to the various inventions which, by facilitating migra- 
tion and travel, communication and circulation of ideas and recip- 
rocal criticism, and the production and distribution of goods in a 
world-wide market, have broken down those barriers. The release 
of energies has gone on for a century and a half to a degree which 
we are still impotent to realize. Persons and things have been end- 
lessly redistributed and mingled. The fixed has given way to the 
mobile; the settled to the free. It was doubtless inevitable that, in 
its contrast with static conditions and ideals, this mobility and free- 
dom should be taken for progress. Such it doubtless is in some re- 
spects. But the present crisis is in vain, so far as our intelligence 
is concerned, if it does not make us see that in the main this rapid 
change of conditions affords an opportunity for progress, but is not 
itself progress. 

We have confused, I repeat, rapidity of change with progress. 
We have confused the breaking down of barriers by which advance 
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is made possible with advance itself. Except with respect to the 
conservatives who have continuously bemoaned all change as de- 
structive these statements seem to me to sum up fairly well the in- 
tellectual history of the epoch that is closing. The economic situa- 
tion, the problem of poverty by the side of great wealth, of ignor- 
ance and absence of a fair chance in life by the side of culture and 
unlimited opportunity, have, indeed, always served to remind us 
that after all we were dealing with an opportunity for progress 
rather than with an accomplished fact. It reminded us that the 
forces which were revolutionizing society might be turned in two 
ways: that they actually were employed for two diverse and opposed 
ends. But the display was not dramatic enough, not sensational 
enough, to force the lesson home. The war stages the lesson in a 
sufficiently striking way. 

We had been told that the development of industry and com- 
merce had brought about such an interdependence of peoples that 
war was henceforth out of the question — at least upon a vast scale. 
There are men now fighting who had written and lectured to that 
effect. But it is now clear that commerce also creates jealousies 
and rivalries and suspicions which are potent for war. We were 
told that nations could not long finance a war under modern condi- 
tions: economists had demonstrated that to the satisfaction of 
themselves and others. We see now that they had underrated 
both the production of wealth and the extent to which it could be 
mobilized for destructive purposes. We were told that the ad- 
vance of science had made war practically impossible. We now 
know that science has not only rendered the enginery of war more 
deadly, but has also increased the powers of resistance and endur- 
ance when war comes. If all this does not demonstrate that the 
forces which have brought about complicated and extensive changes 
in the fabric of society do not of themselves generate progress, I do 
not know what a demonstration would be. Has man subjugated 
physical nature only to release forces beyond his control? 

Two things are apparent. First, progress depends not on the 
existence of social change but on the direction which human beings 
deliberately give that change. Secondly, ease of social change is a 
condition of progress. Side by side with the fact that the mere sub- 
stitution of a dynamic or readily changing social structure for a 
static society does not accomplish progress, stands the fact that this 
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substitution furnishes the opportunity for progress. We cannot 
too much insist upon the fact that until men got control of natural 
forces civilization was a local accident. It depended upon the 
ability of a small number of men to command, with assurance, 
the labor and services of other men. Any civilization based mainly 
upon ability to exploit the energies of men is precarious; it is at the 
mercy of internal revolt and external overflow. By exploring the 
heaps of rubbish scattered over the face of the earth, we are just be- 
ginning to learn how many civilizations have arisen in the past only 
to sink into rubbish heaps. The dominion of man over the labor 
of other men is a shaky basis for civilization. And civilization never 
attained stability upon such a basis. The scientific conquest of 
nature has at least given us another basis. We have now a sure 
method. Wholesale permanent decays of civilization are impos- 
sible. As long as there exists a group of men who understand the 
methods of physical science and are expert in their use, recovery, 
under the worst of circumstances, of the material basis of culture 
is sure and relatively speedy. While the modern man was deceived 
about the amount of progress he had made, and especially deceived 
about the automatic certainty of progress, he was right in thinking 
that for the first time in history mankind is in command of the pos- 
sibility of progress. The rest is for us to say. 

I might almost as well stop here. For it seems to me that about 
all which I can say about the future of progress at the present time 
is that it depends upon man to say whether he wants it or not. 
If we want it, we can have it — if we are willing to pay the price in 
effort, especially in effort of intelligence. The conditions are at 
hand. We do not of course wholly control the energies of nature; 
we shall never wholly do so. But we are in possession of a method 
which enables us to forecast desirable physical changes and to set 
about securing them. So much is the secure result of the scientific 
revolution of the last three hundred years. We also know that it is 
not possible to bring about these physical changes without effecting 
at the same time vast social changes. The men who invented the 
stationary and locomotive steam engine, and the men who have 
since then harnessed both steam and electricity to all sorts of ends, 
have produced social changes by the side of which those produced 
by Alexander, Cæsar, and Napoleon are insignificant. And the 
same process is going on as long as applied science goes on, what- 
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ever we may think about its worth. But, I repeat, while social 
change, thus brought about, represents an indispensable condition 
of progress, it does not present a guarantee for progress. The latter 
depends upon deliberate human foresight and socially constructive 
work. Hence we have, first of all, to change our attitude. In- 
stead of congratulating ourselves upon its presence and certainty as 
a gift of the gods, as we have been wont to do, we have to recog- 
nize that it is a human and intentional product — as much so in 
principle as a telephone or irrigation or a self-binding reaper, and as 
much more so in fact as the factors upon which it depends are more 
complex and more elusive. 

The doctrine of evolution has been popularly used to give a kind 
uf cosmic sanction to the notion of an automatic and wholesale prog- 
ress in human affairs. Our part, the human part, was simply to 
enjoy the usufruct. Evolution inherited all the goods of Divine 
Providence and had the advantage of being in fashion. Even a 
great and devastating war is not too great a price to pay for an 
awakening from such an infantile and selfish dream. Progress is 
not automatic; it depends upon human intent and aim and upon 
acceptance of responsibility for its production. It is not a whole- 
sale matter, but a retail job, to be contracted for and executed in 
sections. I doubt if the whole history of mankind shows any more 
vicious and demoralizing ethic than the recent widespread belief 
that each of us, as individuals and as classes, might safely and 
complacently devote ourselves to increasing our own possessions, 
material, intellectual, and artistic, because progress was inevitable 
anyhow. 

In dwelling upon the need of conceiving progress as a responsi- 
bility and not as an endowment, I put primary emphasis upon re- 
sponsibility for intelligence, for the power which foresees, plans, and 
constructs in advance. We are so overweighted by nature with 
impulse, sentiment and emotion, that we are always tempted to rely 
unduly upon the efficacy of these things. Especially do we like to 
intrust our destiny to them when they go by eulogistic names — 
like altruism, kindliness, peaceful feelings. But spite of the dogma 
which measures progress by increase in these sentiments, there is 
no reason that I know of to suppose that the basic fund of these 
emotions has increased appreciably in thousands and thousands of 
years. Man is equipped with these feelings at birth as well as with: 
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emotions of fear, anger, emulation, and resentment. What appears 
to be an increase in one set and a decrease in the other set is, in 
reality, a change in their social occasions and social channels. 
Civilized man has not a better endowment of ear and eye than 
savage man; but his social surroundings give him more important 
things to see and hear than the savage has, and he has the wit to 
devise instruments to reinforce his eye and ear — the telegraph and 
telephone, the microscope and telescope. But there is no reason 
for thinking that he has less natural aggressiveness or more natural 
altruism — or will ever have — than the barbarian. But he may 
live in social conditions that create a relatively greater demand for 
the display of kindliness and which turn this aggressive instinct into 
less destructive channels. There is at any time a sufficient amount 
of kindly impulses possessed by man to enable him to live in amicable 
peace with all his fellows; and there is at any time a sufficient equip- 
ment of bellicose impulses to keep him in trouble with his fellows. 
An intensification of the exhibition of one may accompany an in- 
tensification of the display of the other, the only difference being 
that social arrangements cause the kindly feelings to be displayed 
toward one set of fellows and the hostile impulses toward another 
set. Thus, as everybody knows, the hatred toward the foreigner 
characterizing peoples now at war is attended by an unusual mani- 
festation of a mutual affection and love within each warring group. 
So characteristic is this fact that that man was a good psychologist 
who said that he wished that this planet might get into war with 
another planet, as that was the only effective way he saw of de- 
veloping a world-wide community of interest in this globe’s popu- 
lation. 

I am not saying this to intimate that all impulses are equally good 
or that no effective control of any of them is possible. My purpose 
is, in lesser part, to suggest the futility of trying to secure progress 
by immediate or direct appeal to even the best feelings in our make- 
up. In the main there is an adequate fund of such feelings. What 
is lacking is adequate social stimulation for their exercise as com- 
pared with the social occasions which evoke less desirable emotions. 
In greater part, my purpose is to indicate that since the variable 
factor, the factor which may be altered indefinitely, is the social 
conditions which call out and direct the impulses and sentiments, 
the positive means of progress lie in the application of intelligence 
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to the construction of proper social devices. Theoretically, it is 
possible to have social arrangements which will favor the friendly 
tendencies of human nature at the expense of the bellicose and 
predatory ones, and which will direct the latter into channels where 
they will do the least harm or even become means of good. Prac- 
tically this is a matter of the persistent use of reflection in the study 
of social conditions and the devising of social contrivances. 

I have already said that the indispensable preliminary condition 
of progress has been supplied by the conversion of scientific dis- 
coveries into inventions which turn physical energy, the energy of 
sun, coal and iron, to account. Neither the discoveries nor the in- 
ventions were the product of unconscious physical nature. They 
were the product of human devotion and application, of human 
desire, patience, ingenuity and mother wit. The problem which 
now confronts us, the problem of progress, is the same in kind, dif- 
fering in subject-matter. It is a problem of discovering the needs 
and capacities of collective human nature as we find it aggregated 
in racial or national groups on the surface of the globe, and of in- 
venting the social machinery which will set available powers operat- 
ing for the satisfaction of those needs. 

This is a large order. But it is not, with reasonable limits, one 
hopeless to undertake. It is much more within the bounds of legiti- 
mate imagination than would have been, five centuries ago, the 
subjugation of physical nature which has since been achieved. The 
chief difficulty lies in the primary step; it consists in getting a suf- 
ficiently large number of persons to believe in its desirability and 
practicability. In spite of its discipline by the achievements of 
physical science our imagination is cowardly and irresponsible. 
We do not believe that study, foresight and planning will do for the 
human relations of human beings what they have done for our re- 
lationship to physical nature. 

We are living still under the dominion of a *lazssez-fatre philos- 
ophy. I do noé mean by this an individualistic as against a social- 
istic philosophy. J mean by it a philosophy which trusts the direc- 
tion of human affairs to nature, or Providence, or evolution, or mani- 
fest destiny — that is to say, to accident — rather than to a con- 
triving and constructive intelligence. To put our faith in the col- 
lective state instead of an individual activity is quite as laissez-faire 
a proceeding as to put it in the results of voluntary private enter- 
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prise. The only genuine opposite to a go-as-you-please let-alone 
philosophy is a philosophy which studies specific social needs and 
evils with a view to constructing the special machinery for which 
they call. 

So far I have avoided any contrast of the so-called progressive 
attitude with the so-called conservative attitude. I cannot main- 
tain that reserve any longer. While, in general, the opposite of the 
progressive attitude is not so much conservatism as it is disbelief 
in the possibility of constructive social engineering, the conservative 
mind is a large factor in propagating this disbelief. The hard and 
fast conservative is the man who cannot conceive that existing con- 
stitutions, institutions, and social arrangements are mechanisms 
for achieving social results. To him, they are the results; they are 
final. If he could once cure himself of this illusion, he would be 
willing to admit that they grew up at haphazard and cross-pur- 
poses, and mainly at periods quite unlike the present. Admitting 
this, he would be ready to conceive the possibility that they are as 
poor mechanisms for accomplishing needed social results as were 
the physical tools which preceded the mastery of nature by mind. 
He would then be free: not free just to get emotionally excited about 
something called progress in general, but to consider what improved 
social mechanisms or contrivances are demanded at the present 
day. 

All this, you will say (and quite justly), is very general, very vague. 
Permit me, in concluding, to give a few illustrations suggested by 
the present international situation, which may make my concep- 
tion a little less vague. A friend was in Japan at the time when the 
war broke out. He remarked to an acquaintance, who happened 
to be the United States consul in the town where he was, that he 
supposed he would have no difficulty in getting an American draft 
cashed. His friend replied: On the contrary; he himself had had to 
spend almost two days in getting even a government draft cashed. 
My friend proceeded to generalize from this incident. He said in 
effect that in commerce we are proceeding upon an international 
basis; commerce depends upon a system of international credit. 
But politically we are doing business upon the basis of ideas that 
were formed before the rise of modern commerce — upon the basis 
of isolated national sovereignty. The deadlock due to this conflict 
could not continue, he surmised; either we must internationalize 
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our antiquated political machinery or we must make our commer- 
cial ideas and practices conform to our political. Personally I agree 
with his account of the needed remedy; it makes little difference, 
however, for purposes of my illustration whether anyone else agrees 
or not. The situation is one which is real; and it calls for some kind 
of constructive social planning. Our existing human intercourse 
requires some kind of a mechanism which it has not got. We may 
drift along till the evil gets intolerable, and then take some acci- 
dental way out, or we may plan in advance. 

Another similar illustration is the condition in which neutral 
countries find themselves at the present time. They are in the posi- 
tion of the public when there is a strike on the part of street-railway 
employees. The corporation and the employees fight it out between 
themselves and the public suffers and has nothing to say. Now it 
ought to be clear that, as against contending nations, the nations 
not at war have the superior right in every case — not by any merit 
of theirs, usually only by accident. But nevertheless in the existing 
situation they are the representatives of the normal interests of 
mankind, and so are in the right against even the contending party 
that with respect to other contenders is most nearly in the right. 
But if the present situation makes anything clear, it is that there is 
almost a total lack of any machinery by which the factors which 
continue to represent civilization may make their claims effective. 
We are quite right in prizing such beggarly elements of international 
law as exist; but it is evidence of the conservative or laissez-faire 
mind that we cling so desperately to the established tradition and 
wait for new laws to be struck out by the accident of clash and 
victory, instead of setting ourselves in deliberate consultation to 
institute the needed laws of the intercourse of nations. 

The illustration may be made more specific. It was compar- 
atively easy to unify the sentiment of the nation when previous 
international custom was violated by the sinking of the Lusitania. 
\t would not be very difficult to inflame that sentiment, in the name 
of a combination of defense of national honor and defense of inter- 
national custom, to the point of war. But it is always defense, 
mind you; every war is *ipso facto defensive on the part of every- 
body nowadays. And defense is always retrospective and con- 
servative, even when most offensive. A proposition to call for a 
conference of nations which would formulate what their rights are 
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henceforth to be, whatever they may have been in the past, would 
be a constructive use of intelligence. But it would hardly call 
forth at present the enthusiastic acclaim of the public and conse- 
quently makes no great appeal to the political authorities who are 
dependent upon the support of the populace. 

One more illustration from the international situation. The 
relative failure of international socialism in the present crisis has 
been sufficiently noted, with grief by some, with ill-disguised glee 
by others. But the simple fact of the case is that at present work- 
ingmen have more to gain from their own national state in the way 
of legislative and administrative concessions than they have from 
some other state, or from any international organization. That 
they should make use of war to strengthen their claims for conces- 
sions from the only power which can make these concessions is but 
to be human. When the day dawns when the workingmen have 
more to gain in the way of justice from an international organiza- 
tion than from a purely national one, that day war will become an 
impossibility. But it is easier to try to do away with war by appeal 
to personal sentiment than it is to strive to institute even the first 
steps of any such organization — futile in comparison as the former 
method must prove. 

I hope these remarks at least illustrate what is meant by the de- 
pendence of progress upon a foreseeing and contriving intelligence 
as well as what is meant by saying that it is a retail job. I can only 
point out the need, so far as they coincide in the further interests 
of peace with the interest of progress, of an international commerce 
commission; of an international tariff board; of an international 
board for colonies and one for the supervision of relations with 
those backward races which have not as yet been benevolently, or 
otherwise, assimilated by the economically advanced peoples. 
Such things are not counsels of perfection. They are practical 
possibilities as soon as it is genuinely recognized that the guarantee 
of progress lies in the perfecting of social mechanisms corresponding 
to specific needs. 


PROFESSOR JOHN STUART BLACKIE 
JAMES BARRIE 


Sm James (MatrHew) Barris (1860- ) was born in Kerriemuir 
— the Thrums of his novels — Scotland. After graduation from 
Edinburgh University, Barrie went to London and began journalism 
in 1885. Since then he has been a successful writer of sketches, 
novels, plays, ete. His most important novels appeared before 1900, 
Since that date, he has devoted his attention largely to drama. 
Among his best known works are An Edinburgh Eleven (1888), bio- 
graphical sketches; A Window in Thrums (1889), a novel; The Little 
Minister (1891); Peter Pan (1904), dramatized from The Little White 
Bird; What Every Woman Knows (1908), a play, etc. 

“As novelist and story-writer Barrie is the founder of the mod- 
ern ‘Kailyard School,’ with its intimate revelation of the life and 
thought of the Scottish Lowland peasantry.” 

This sketch of Professor Blackie is from An Edinburgh Eleven, a 
series of eleven biographical sketches of celebrated men, including 
Robert Louis Stevenson and others. 

Observe how directly the author gets into his subject, and how he 
maintains throughout a chatty and intimate style. Barrie succeeds 
in making the reader understand in what high esteem Professor 
Blackie is held without seeming to be seriously paying tribute. His 
serious statements are tempered by an immediate turn to humor or 
jest. Find examples of this method. To what extent could such 
details as Barrie has selected and the method he has employed be 
used in a full-length biography? Does Barrie here utilize matter 
that would be in accord with Bradford’s conception of biography? 
See “Biography and the Human Heart” (p. 251). 


LareLy I was told that Blackie — one does not say Mr. Cromwell 
— is no longer Professor of Greek in Edinburgh University. What 
nonsense some people talk. As if Blackie were not part of the 
building. In his class one day he spoke touchingly of the time 
when he would have to join *Socrates in the * Elysian fields. A 
student cheered — no one knows why. “It won’t be for some 
time yet,” added John Stuart. 

Blackie takes his ease at home in a dressing-gown and straw hat. 
This shows that his plaid really does come off. “My occupation 


1¥From A Window in Thrums, published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Reprinted 
by permission of the publishers. 
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nowadays,” he said to me recently, “‘is business, blethers, bothers, 
beggars, and backgammon.” He has also started a profession of 
going to public meetings, and hurrying home to write letters to the 
newspapers about them. When the editor shakes the manuscript 
a sonnet falls out. I think I remember the Professor saying that 
he had never made five shillings by his verses. To my mind they 
are worth more than that. 

Though he has explained them frequently, there is still confu- 
sion about Blackie’s politics. At Manchester they thought he was 
a Tory, and invited him to address them on that understanding. 
“I fancy I astonished them,” the Professor said to me. This is 
quite possible. Then he was mistaken for a Liberal. 

The fact is that Blackie is a philosopher who follows the golden 
mean. He sees this himself. A philosopher who follows the golden 
mean is thus a man who runs zig-zag between two extremes. You 
will observe that he who does this is some time before he arrives 
anywhere. 

The Professor has said that he has the strongest lungs in Scotland. 
Of the many compliments that might well be paid him, not the 
least worthy would be this, that he is as healthy mentally as physi- 
cally. Mrs. Norton begins a novel with the remark that one of the 
finest sights conceivable is a well-preserved gentleman of middle- 
age. It will be some time yet before Blackie reaches middle-age, 
but there must be something wrong with you if you can look at him 
without feeling refreshed. Did you ever watch him marching along 
Princes Street on a warm day, when every other person was broiling 
in the sun? His head is well thrown back, the staff, grasped in the 
middle, jerks back and forward like a weaver’s shuttle, and the plaid 
flies in the breeze. Other people’s clothes are hanging limp. 
Blackie carries his breeze with him. 

A year or two ago Mr. * Gladstone, when at Dalmeny, pointed 
out that he had the advantage over Blackie in being of both High. 
land and Lowland extraction. The Professor, however, is as Scotch 
as the thistle or his native hills, and Mr. Gladstone, quite justifiably, 
considers him the most outstanding of living Scotsmen. Blackie 
is not quite sure himself. Not long ago I heard him read a preface 
to a life of Mr. Gladstone that was being printed at Smyrna in 
modern Greek. He told his readers to remember that Mr. Glad- 
stone was a great scholar and an upright statesman. They would 
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find it easy to do this if they first remembered that he ‘was 
Scottish. 

The World included Blackie in its list of ‘Celebrities at Home.” 
It said that the door was opened by a red-headed lassie. That 
was probably meant for local colour, and it amused every one who 
knew Mrs. Blackie. The Professor is one of the most genial of men, 
and will show you to your room himself, talking six languages. 
This tends to make the conversation one-sided, but he does not 
mind that. He still writes a goad deal, spending several hours in 
his library daily, and his talk is as brilliant as ever. His writing 
nowadays is less sustained than it was, and he prefers flitting from 
one subject to another to evolving a great work. When he dips 
his pen into an inkpot it at once writes a sonnet — so strong is the 
force of habit. Recently he wrote a page about Carlyle in a little 
book issued by the Edinburgh students’ bazaar committee. In 
this he reproved Carlyle for having “bias.” Blackie wonders why 
people should have bias. 

Some readers of this may in their student days have been invited 
to the Greek professor’s house to breakfast without knowing why 
they were selected from among so many. It was not, as they are 
probably aware, because of their classical attainments, for they 
were too thoughtful to be in the prize-list; nor was it because of the 
charm of their manners or the fascination of their conversation. 
When the Professor noticed any physical peculiarity about a 
student, such as a lisp, or a glass eye, or one leg longer than the 
other, or a broken nose, he was at once struck by it, and asked him 
to breakfast. ‘They were very lively breakfasts, the eggs being 
served in tureens; but sometimes it was a collection of the maimed 
and crooked, and one person at the table — not the host himself — 
used to tremble lest, making mirrors of each other, the guests should 
see why they were invited. 

Sometimes, instead of asking a student to breakfast, Blackie 
would instruet another student to request his company to tea. 
Then the two students were told to talk about * paulo-post futures 
in the cool of the evening, and to read their Greek Testament and 
to go to the pantomime. The Professor never tired of giving his 
students advice about the preservation of their bodily health. He 
strongly recommended a cold bath at six o’clock every morning. 
In winter, he remarked genially, you can break the ice with a ham- 
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mer. According to himself, only one enthusiast seems to have fol- 
lowed his advice, and he died. 

In Blackie’s classroom there used to be a demonstration every 
time he mentioned the name of a distinguished politician. Whether 
the demonstration took the Professor by surprise, or whether he 
waited for it, will never, perhaps, be known. But Blackie at least 
put out the gleam in his eye, and looked as if he were angry. “I 
will say Beaconsfield,” he would exclaim (cheers and hisses), 
“ Beaconsfield” (uproar). Then he would stride forward, and, seiz- 
ing the railing, announce his intention of saying Beaconsfield until 
every goose in the room was tired of cackling. (“‘Question.”’) 
“Beaconsfield.” (‘‘No, no.”) “Beaconsfield.” (‘‘Hear, hear,” 
and shouts of ‘‘Gladstone.”) ‘‘Beaconsfield.” (‘‘Three cheers for 
* Dizzy.”) Eventually the class would be dismissed as — (1) idiots, 
(2) a bear garden, (3) a flock of sheep, (4) a pack of numskulls, 
(5) hissing serpents. The professor would retire, apparently fum- 
ing, to his anteroom, and five minutes afterwards he would be play- 
ing himself down the North Bridge on imaginary bagpipes. This 
sort of thing added a sauce to all academic sessions. There was a 
notebook also, which appeared year after year. It contained the 
Professor’s jokes of a former session, carefully classified by an ad- 
miring student. It was handed down from one year’s men to the 
next, and thus if Blackie began to make a joke about haggis, the 
possessor of the book had only swiftly to turn to the H’s, find what 
the joke was, and send it along the class quicker than the professor 
could speak it. 

In the old days the Greek professor recited a poem in honour of 
the end of the session. He composed it himself, and, as known to 
me, it took the form of a graduate’s farewell to his Alma Mater. 
Sometimes he would knock a map down as if overcome with emotion, 
and at critical moments a student in the back benches would accom- 
pany him on a penny trumpet. Now, I believe, the Hellenic Club 
takes the place of the classroom. All the eminent persons in Edin- 
burgh attend its meetings, and Blackie, the Athenian, is in the chair. 
The policeman in Douglas Crescent looks skeered when you ask him 
what takes place on these occasions. It is generally understood that 
toward the end of the meeting they agree to read Greek next time. 


THE BEST PEOPLE? 
EDMUND WILSON 


Epmunp Wison (1895- ) belongs to a small group of competent 
critics in America. A native of New Jersey, he was educated at the 
High School at Pottstown, Pennsylvania, and at Princeton Univer- 
sity. He has worked as reporter on the New York Sun and as man- 
aging editor of Vanity Fair. He is a frequent contributor to The 
New Republic, The Dial, The Saturday Review of Literature, and other 
journals. Although the bulk of his work is critical, he has written 
poetry, a novel, and a number of satirical essays. Axels Castle 
(1931) is a volume of his critical essays. 

Biographies and biographical sketches are generally highly indi- 
vidual. There is, however, the less frequent sketch of a type. You 
will recognize in Mr. Cartwright, of this selection, a type — a type 
so elaborately portrayed that he represents a whole cross-section of 
American life. Viewed as exposition, the selection is an excellent il- 
lustration of development by one detailed and typical example. 
Mr. Cartwright exemplifies the qualities of a class of people — 
so-called “best people” — in the capitalistic system. What are the 
inferences as to the influence of the system on the individual? 


Mr. Cartwricut is, let us say, the agent for a textile mill and he is 
one of the best people. He is decent, amiable, well pressed and well 
polished. He lends distinction to country-club society. Though 
his satisfactions are more bound up than he realizes with tangible 
things that money can buy him, he never spends money ostenta- 
tiously; and he has a conscience about civic affairs, giving to charita- 
ble causes and being opposed to political corruption, especially as 
practised by crude politicians who have never been to college. His 
wife feels this even more strongly: she was opposed to Al Smith in 
the White House on the ground of his dreadful commonness. She 
dresses extremely well and usually notices in a Pullman car that she 
is the only really smart woman there. Mr. Cartwright plays a 
pretty good game of something — probably tennis or golf. He col- 
lects first editions or etchings — or perhaps even has a taste for pic- 
tures or reading. He gets his liquor from the same bootlegger who 
serves the very rich people, but he never drinks to excess. 


1From The American Jiiters: A Year of the Slump. Copyright, 1931, 1932, by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
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. Yet Mr. Cartwright’s conviction of importance has really very 
little basis in fact. He seems important in his official rôle at the 
mill; but he is in reality as helpless there, he occupies as cramped a 
position between the upper and nether millstones of society, as 
any hard-boiled superintendent for an impoverished coal company 
who has to short-weight the miners at the tipple. If Mr. Cart- 
wright’s own company cuts wages, Mr. Cartwright has to put the 
cut into effect. If the union protests, he has to tell them that he is 
“not in a position to make any promises or recommendations” — 
even though he may be sympathetic. And precisely because he can 
make no promises or recommendations, Mr. and Mrs. Cartwright’s 
culture and distinction, all that they value as making their social 
position, have no solid or durable value at all. Such pretensions 
can only be valid on the part of a governing class. And Mr. Cart- 
wright does not govern. He gets his orders from officials higher up, 
and they may get their orders from bankers from whom they bor- 
row. Yet neither bankers nor higher officials constitute a govern- 
ing class: they are merely people of all sorts of origins, capacities 
and ideas who come and go in lucrative positions. The system they 
belong to governs, but they are only individuals on the make. They 
take no collective responsibility and their power is not hereditary — 
so they have none of the special training which may dignify, dis- 
cipline and refine a strongly established owning class. 

Yet Mr. and Mrs. Cartwright are firmly convinced of their su- 
periority. Let us see what this superiority consists of. If Mr. Cart- 
wright derives from some family who have already been property- 
holders for a generation or two during the simpler days of the Re- 
public, he will attach himself to the memory of family habits as if 
they were in fact the characteristics of such a strongly established 
class — a high civilization against whose standards the present era 
is merely a transitory outbreak. If Mr. Cartwright is a Southerner, 
he will like to talk about the Civil War, will cherish family pho- 
tographs of the Civil War generation, will dream of retiring from 
industry altogether and going to live in the country, where he can 
keep hunting-dogs and raise race-horses. If he is a Bostonian, he 
may still live in a family house, solid and square but rather bleak 
and Spartan in the taste of his fathers who built it, and decorated 
with copies of paintings and old brown photographs of Italy brought 
back by his mother from abroad. If he is a New Yorker or a Phila- 
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delphian, the glamour of his ancestral memories will shine from an 
expensive social life, polo and yachting, brandy and champagne 
and historical research or civic reform. If, on the other hand, he is 
a Middle Westerner, he will have the pride of affluence hard-won, 
of virtue and distinction stoutly maintained, amidst the hardships 
of the wilderness. If he is Californian, he will look back to the days 
when food and drink were so plentiful and cheap, when people were 
so frank-spoken and gay, when life was so easy and free. In any 
case, he will respect his college as the stronghold of good-fellow- 
ship and learning, guard his club as the temple of manners and honor, 
and scrupulously observe in his domestic and business relations the 
old-fashioned rules of integrity among equals. 

This is his morality and thus he manages part of the time at 
least to live in a world which does not really exist, which has never 
except briefly and locally existed. The real conditions of Mr. Cart- 
wright’s life are being determined by quite other public standards, 
which have been crowding or modifying his private ones more and 
more every day. For the society that Mr. Cartwright lives in is not 
a society of planters or ranchers or pioneers nor of provincial im- 
porters and exporters not far removed from pioneering; it is an 
enormous machine for money-making and exploitation which has 
long ago rendered impossible the advantages enjoyed by these more 
or less independent communities. The planters have gone down be- 
fore the industrialists; the capitalists have captured the farmers and 
ranchers. And the business class, cut off from Europe, with no deep- 
rooted tradition to sustain it, soon lost what little it had of sound con- 
servatism — the discipline and culture of a slowly built-up social 
structure, of firmly established institutions, which has kept the 
European nations standing in spite of the fact that capitalism in 
Europe is further advanced in decay than among us. In America, 
by the years after the War, life had become merely a stampede to 
make and sell things — the question wasn’t whether people needed 
or wanted them but whether by any means they could be induced to 
buy them. Hence advertising — one of the most fantastic features 
of capitalistic society. Advertising, as we have it in America, is a 
sheer waste of money and brains: but if you allow competitive busi- 
ness for private profit, you have to have a whole corps of poets, 
artists, preachers, blackmailers and flatterers to compete in selling 
the products. It is a formidable undertaking to persuade people to 
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invest at high prices in a great variety of valueless breakfast foods 
and toothpastes; in all sorts of things which they would not nor- 
mally think of wanting. And even when the article is both good and 
necessary, it, too, has to have its ballyhoo to outshout the other 
articles of the same kind. And the cumulative result of all this pub- 
licity is that the Americans have come generally to accept an ideal 
of personal glory and merit based solely on the possession of things: 
cars, clothes, electrical appliances, with, transcending them, a 
patriotic ideal of America as a great market. 


The Americans were eager for self-improvement, and the people 
who had to get rid of the manufacturer’s goods for him realized that 
they could exploit this desire. And as the Americans had also kept 
a considerable remnant of the feeling of social inferiority of a re- 
cently revolted middle class, the advertisement writers and the sales- 
men saw that they could play on this, too. The mass production of 
“exclusiveness” became a major racket — with great damage to 
our comprehension of realities. American society, in the technical 
sense, is largely bourgeois: since the fall of the Southern planters, we 
have had no such thing as a true aristocracy — that is, a privileged 
class of hereditary property-owners. ‘‘ Middle class” and ‘‘aristo- 
cratic,’ no longer derived from social actualities, are now only 
descriptive adjectives like “rude” or “polite” indicating such 
clumsy manners or such sordid and narrow ideas as people get from 
too close application to business or such ease and wider range, on the 
other hand, as they get from security and leisure. We use them a 
good deal in this sense; but the truth is that security and leisure have 
been coming and going so quickly in America with the coming and 
going of the money which makes them possible that we have never 
had anything other than a bourgeoisie which, though you can find 
in it many varieties of education and sophistication, is fundament- 
ally homogeneous. Our society, within this bourgeoisie and its 
sphere of influence among the working people, is so far democratic, 
and its future will certainly be more democratic still. 

Yet the effect of capitalist advertising has been not only to per- 
suade people that owning things provides the last satisfaction of the 
spirit but also to mislead them with delusions of aristocratic dis- 
tinction to be obtained in the same way. You have the cigarettes 
which are supposed to identify you as a “person of culture and re- 
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finement,” the apartment hotel which, though as yet uncompleted, 
will certify the tenants as social successes, the restaurants with 
“aristocratic” head waiters who consent to shed a little glamour on 
the patrons by allowing them to be waited on, the steamship lines 
which apparently, if you sail on them, equip you with a monocle, 
a slender figure and an arrogant knife-like profile, and the depart- 
ment store which is ready to convert a whole city of bourgeois wo- 
men into snobs by selling them all copies of Chanel gowns and which 
tries to popularize silk hats as ‘‘a delightful piece of swank.” You 
have superiority sold in cans and packages and with the enamel on 
mechanical ice-boxes and the paint on motor-cars until every subur- 
ban community of brokers, every resort full of idle investors, every 
group of Tammany grafters and their wives, every “residential 
street” of well-off village storekeepers, every white-collar set of 
bridge-players in a mill town are convinced, like Mr. and Mrs. Cart- 
wright, that they are consecrated to the guardianship of certain in- 
estimable values which make its existence a benefit or ornament to 
the community and which justify the sacrifice of other groups to its 
interest. 

And Mr. and Mrs. Cartwright themselves, who think themselves 
better than all these other kinds of people, end by being “sold” 
like everybody else. Mr. Cartwright’s textile company, for ex- 
ample, will find the market for ordinary sheets and towels glutted 
and it will call upon its sales department to invent some way of 
stimulating anew demand. The sales department will propose mak- 
ing colored sheets and towels to harmonize with the colors of peo- 
ple’s rooms; and Mr. Cartwright will find himself involved in the 
production of green, pink, purple, yellow and blue sheets and towels 
and in the excitation of an unnatural appetite for them through 
mendacious and hypnotic methods which disfigure the rural road- 
sides, interrupt stories in the magazines and bewilder people’s at- 
tention with jumpy signs in public places. If he wants his daugh- 
ters to go to dances at the country club, if he wants to send his sons 
to old Harvard or Princeton or Yale, he has got to turn out green 
and purple towels. If he is the agent for a bathroom-fixture com- 
pany, he will have to turn out green and purple bath-tubs. If he 
is the agent in a paper-mill, he will have to turn out green and pur- 
ple toilet-paper. And he will be obliged to view with complaisance 
the publication of absurd and revolting advertisements threatening 
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the reader with horrible diseases and immediate loss of social pres- 
tige unless he uses this particular kind. And poor Mr. Cartwright, 
who has begun by trying to impose on the simple-minded in order 
to get the means of remaining superior to them, will end by becom- 
ing simple-minded himself. He and his wife will become more and 
more like the men and women in the advertisements, more and more 
insipid, fatuously cheerful, two-dimensional, spick and span — 
more and more identified with smart cars, clean shaves, exclusive 
face lotions, unrippable stockings and * Louis Quatorze radio sets. 
They will own all the things people are supposed to own; and Mr. 
Cartwright will fall a victim to his own blackmail: the Cartwrights 
will put in green and purple toilet-paper. And without knowing it, 
they will have become partly dependent on their patronage of this 
article of luxury for their assurance of superiority. They will, in 
short, finally have arrived at the position of being patronized by the 
imperial paper itself. 

I have said that Mr. and Mrs. Cartwright end by becoming as 
simple-minded as the people at whom the advertisements of Mr. 
Cartwright’s company are aimed. But the truth is that it is almost 
impossible for human beings to attain the two-dimensional simple- 
mindedness of the ideal in the advertisements; and insofar as he 
falls short of attaining it, Mr. Cartwright can only feel uncom- 
fortable. He may never admit it even to himself, but there doesn’t 
seem to be much point to his activities. If he is serious-minded, 
as I have imagined him, he cannot but feel the lack of harmony be- 
tween what he believes to be his principles and ideals and the kind 
of life he is taking part in. If he tends to have an inquiring mind 
and to be interested in ideas, he has been finding more and more that 
the life of ideas is confined to what you read in books and that there 
is a taboo on inquiring in conversation what is actually going on in 
the world. The trouble is that, without his being aware of it, cap- 
italist business has come to play for his own generation exactly the 
rôle that religion did for the generation of his grandfathers: it is 
something that simply must not be discussed. Private enterprise 
and private profit have taken the place of the Book of Genesis and 
the Divinity of Christ — with the Soviets in the réle of Darwin, 
Huxley, Robert Ingersoll, Renan and Strauss. The newspapers 
won’t deal with the matter; even the philosophers try to get around 
it; and if you introduce it into conversation, you are guilty of an 
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act of bad taste like making jokes about the Scriptures to your 
great-aunt. And the result is that, though by the time the world 
is delivered of the new order with which it is now in labor most of 
Mr. Cartwright’s present assumptions will have been knocked sky- 
high, Mr. Cartwright’s ideas remain dim as to what it is all about. 
He believes he is free-minded and free-speaking; but really he lends 
himself to a general conspiracy not to mention, not to recognize, 
certain facts. He has tried to be satisfied with making money and 
owning things; but now he can’t even make money and it’s not per- 
mitted seriously to ask what is wrong. 

If, on the other hand, Mr. Cartwright is gay and likes people who 
drink and are intelligent and amusing, they will talk about the things 
they drink, about the new tunes of Cole Porter and Gershwin, about 
the pictures in The New Yorker and the imbecilities in the Americana 
of The Mercury, about the novels of Louis Bromfield and the plays 
of Philip Barry. They will make jokes about Lesbians and fairies; 
meet each other in France in the summer; furnish their apartments 
and houses with silver-glass tulips and chairs on bent pipes. They 
will suffer from unreciprocated love; they will go abroad to get away 
or get nearer; they will live for years with unfaithful mates, and 
their friends will know that liquor, travel and entertaining make but 
a sorry consolation for their anguish. And they will try to find in 
sterile love affairs which involve no social or moral responsibility, 
which at best can only feed in the imagination an ideal of desperate 
pleasure, the passion and the romance which the world seems no 
longer to hold. The women, with good brains and independent 
wills, still cling to the privileges and comforts which they have been 
brought up as ladies to enjoy and will be neither conventional wives 
and mothers nor independent economic producers. The men, their 
skill, their energy and their intelligence exploited by the capitalistic 
enterprises out of which they can get nothing but money for luxuries, 
have lost the force of male authority. Or provided with money they 
do not work for and with no relation to its source that seems real, 
though they may start out with exceptional abilities they Fave not 
even use to keep them bright and can only try to find their way back 
into life through sport or snobbery or debauchery or art till, baffled 
at last by their own idleness and dullness, they end as hypochondriacs 
who can do nothing but nurse themselves, or as tuberculars or al- 
coholies. 
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A good many kill themselves. The machine is running down and 
it no longer carries us along with its momentum. We exhaust the 
pleasures, the emotions, the excitements, of a life which aims at 
nothing beyond itself, which is a part of no general human effort; 
and we decide to quit out of sheer futility. Or we suddenly find 
ourselves without the money which has in the past been the only 
end of our activity. Brokers find their occupation gone and don’t 
know now what to do with themselves. Bankers find that they have 
caused to evaporate the savings of hundreds of depositors and that 
they are now not only poor men but swindlers when they had only 
been trying to play the game. Artists who have been unsuccessful 
in serving the capitalist market or unhappy in spite of success find 
that they haven’t originality or self-sufficiency enough to pursue 
lines of their own under conditions which make individual revalua- 
tions of experience peculiarly difficult, unremunerative and depress- 
ing. And to well-off people the lowering of a standard of living 
which to people less well-off seems luxurious may be as desperate a 
disaster as the loss to poor people of their very means of subsistence 
and eviction from their only shelter. An attorney for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad who had formerly been a millionaire committed 
suicide last year because he had only $25,000 a year left: he couldn’t 
bear to face the privation. 

The people in Mr. Cartwright’s world who despair thus and kill 
themselves are not kept up by any sense of responsibility. They 
feel no obligation to their society to live: they have simply lost out 
like gamblers at Monte Carlo. Perhaps the poor have more loyalty 
to life: when a workman kills himself, the other working people feel 
ashamed. The working people are like the soldiers in the trenches: 
they at least have to keep up each other’s morale. But the American 
bourgeoisie today feel little individual responsibility — and in fact 
they haven’t any. Capitalistic society in America is a vast system 
for passing the buck. Lincoln Steffens has just shown from how 
many years back nobody in America has been what he pretended 
to be. The politicians and the government are not the civil servants 
of a governing class: they are people who have a racket in serving 
business. And business has become daily more impersonal; the 
relations between the people who have kept it running have become 
daily more indirect. And that is the reason that all the business 
people, no matter how sound or important they seem to be, say such 
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stupid or feeble things when you talk tothem. Mr. Cartwright and 
his inferiors and his superiors will all repeat to you the same catch- 
phrases and formulas, as if they had neither insight nor power — 
vague phantoms from the intellectual limbo which lies so deep in the 
capitalist mind and exists to keep the right hand from knowing 
what the left hand is up to. You will hear Mr. Cartwright and his 
associates say that we have got to learn new uses for surplus leisure; 
that we have got to go back and live as our fathers lived (and pre- 
sumably, if we are workers out of work, die as our fathers died; 
that prices are coming down so that money buys more than it did 
before and that “equilibrium” (a magic word) has got to be es- 
tablished by an “adjustment” (another magic word) of wages — 
that is, that wages have got to be cut; that the American working- 
class has been spoiled, that the working people in the European 
countries have known very well how to get along with hard work 
and thrift and that the American workers can afford to do without 
their radios and cars until ‘“‘ business recovers”; that the American 
Federation of Labor (regarded as a very radical organization) has 
got to back down and moderate its demands; that taxation of the 
big industries would cripple them and that the burden must be dis- 
tributed more evenly; that we must leave relief to voluntary charity, 
as otherwise it would be eaten up by graft; that the dole has ruined 
England; that your guess is as good as mine as to what is going to 
happen now. Or if they are the younger and more sophisticated 
kind, they will talk about pulling out for a distant island or ‘‘en- 
joying the last twenty-four hours of capitalism”; or they will say 
that after all the only kind of society is a monarchy; or they will 
even tell you they have a red flag in the attic. 

In any case, they do not talk like people who know what they are 
doing. The most curious thing of all they say sometimes is that 
they are waiting for the revolution. Though they assume their 
own superiority and though they had been teaching the working 
people up to yesterday their own shibboleths and ideals, they now 
pass the buck to labor: they expect labor to take the initiative. But 
under capitalism in America, no class of people is responsible. Not 
only are all the business men of high and low degree merely out for 
their own personal fortunes; not only are the politicians merely out 
to racketeer the business men; but the working class, too, has been 
counting on big business as on God to give them work and increase 
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their standard of living. They are wholly unprepared to make a 
revolution. Their radical leaders even in these hard times have 
still a formidable task before them to destroy the working man’s 
own belief in the business God. 

And as for the professional experts, they have either been so long 
in the pay of the business men that they have come to share the busi- 
ness man’s point of view or they hold academic positions so that, 
however much they may rail at the irresponsibility of the people 
who manage affairs, they have no responsibility themselves. And 
as for the professional ideologues, despite their reiterated discontent, 
they too have been trusting to the capitalist structure which seemed 
so solid over their heads and which, provided — what was not very 
difficult — they were able to make themselves a place in it, gave 
them a feeling of being well taken care of. It also gave them a feel- 
ing of impotence in regard to their own ideas. And the result was 
they would either dilute these ideas or compromise them by verbal 
sleight-of-hand tricks without being conscious of what they were 
doing; or they would resign themselves to wait for the new order 
with a patience scarcely distinguishable from stagnation. Then 
when the roof of the big mill suddenly caved in and the walls began 
to totter, too, and they found themselves like any Indian caciques 
under a blank sky never built for human shelter, they went on liv- 
ing, if they were stolid, like the business men as if nothing had oc- 
curred or, if they were more alert, they went scurrying bewilderedly 
about like bugs uncovered by the lifting of a stone. They too had 
been passing the buck — to the management which it was their 
rôle to criticise. And if Mr. Cartwright consults them now, they 
will not afford him much inspiration. Their own psychology has 
been too close to his. Unlike the Indian caciques, they have not 
been running the tribe. And now it turns out that there is nobody 
running it: it is not run. 


THE ARTISTIC TEMPERAMENT ! 
JAMES GIBBONS HUNEKER 


JAMES GIBBONS Hunexer (1860-1921), critic, journalist, author, 
pianist, was born in Philadelphia. He was educated at Roth’s Mili- 
tary Academy, the Philadelphia Law Academy, and the Sorbonne, 
Paris. He spent several years studying the piano in America and 
Europe; and afterward taught piano for ten years at the National 
Conservatory of Music. From 1900 to 1912 Huneker was dramatic 
and art critic for the New York Sun. His writings include Chopin 
— the Man and his Music (1900), Overtones (1904), Iconoclasts — A 
Book of Dramatists (1905), The Pathos of Distance (1913), Bedouins 
(1920), Variations (1921). 

Huneker was an author of remarkable versatility and range. He 
knew almost every important creative artist of his time; and his 
writings are allusive and chatty and well-informed. 

This selection shows how informal definition may be made so in- 
teresting as to appear not to be definition. The author’s own con- 
ception of the artist’s temperament, or his definition of the term, is 
expressed in paragraph six, beginning, “A true artist abhors the 
ascription of temperament.” What function do the first three para- 
graphs serve? In general, what methods are used in developing the 
theme? There is in the selection Huneker’s characteristic use of 
anecdote, reminiscence, and allusion — all from the artists’ world. 
Note, also, the occasional bits of striking imagery. 


Ir was twenty minutes to Eternity on a sunny morning in * Gotham. 
The breakfast room was large, airy, and the view of upper Manhat- 
tan from the various windows gave one a joyous sense of our quoti- 
dian life, its variety and spaciousness. Central Park, a square of 
dazzling emerald, the erect golden synagogue on the avenue, the sil- 
ver hubs of the wheels on passing carriages across the East Drive, 
were pictures for eyes properly attuned. The four eyes, however, 
in this particular apartment, were busily engaged in devouring, not 
the dainty breakfast spread before them — eyes eat, too — but the 
morning newspapers. On the walls were framed photographs. 
She as * Juliet. He as*Tristan. She as *Isolde. He as * Faust. 
She, *Carmen. He, *Siegfried. A versatile pair. Theirs had been 


1 From Bedouins, published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Reprinted by permission 
of the publishers. , 
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a marriage prompted by love. A magnificent, a devastating passion 
had amalgamated their destinies — Paul * Bourget would have 
said “sublimes.” They still loved despite the poignant promiscuity 
of matrimony, although married nearly a year. They also loved 
others. And in the morning hours they hated one another with 
the holy hatred engendered by perfect sympathy. And they were 
so consumedly happy that they couldn’t stay indoors for a day. 
It is easy to love fervidly; it is hard to hate intelligently. On one 
point, however, this wonderful soprano and glorious tenor were 
united — they despised musical criticism, even when it was un- 
favorable. Banishing Mildred, the pretty English maid — she 
was too pretty about six in the evening, so He noticed — to the 
bedroom, they read the newspapers undisturbed. They read aloud, 
and occasionally as a duet. She freely embroidered her commen- 
taries. He embellished his with indignant outbursts. 


“Dearest, hear this. What a beautiful notice from Spoggs. I 
appreciate it all the more because he was once épris of that * Garden 
woman. I honestly believe the man is truly in love with me.” 
“Pooh! Sweetheart, a music-critic has only ink and ice-water in 
his veins. Spoggs is in love with his hifalutin’ phrases. All the rest 
is cannonading canaries. If he saw you in the right key he would 
never speak of your second-act Isolde. That’s just where you fall 
down, darling. Whereas my third-act Tristan—” ‘Dear old 
boy. How you do run on. Always jealous when his poor little 
wifie is praised.” “TI jealous? Of— you!” Longa pausa! Sud- 
denly she exclaims: “Oh, you poor man! Did you read what he 
said of your make-up last night? I hate that man now. He is so 
unjust — to you; though he does admire me. Why, what’s the 
matter, baby? Where are you going? Your coffee is cold — ” 
He storms out of the room, stumbling over Mildred on her knees 
near the door, either praying or polishing the keyhole with her lus- 
trous eyelashes. Familiarity may breed contempt, but contiguity 
breeds, tout simple. 

It really happened. In this instance I have transposed the key 
to opera. The true story deals with a well-known actress and her 
first husband, also her leading man. Two * prima donnas under one 
roof. She read him to his death with unfavorable criticisms. I 
know of a more curious case. He was an idealist of an idealism so 
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lofty that he often stumbled over the stars, enmeshed himself in 
constellations and took the sun for footstool. Her eyes, young as 
yesterday, were like an Irish sea-green mountain lake; at dusk, a 
sombre pool, profound at dawn as a sun-misted emerald. He 
painted. She sang. He painted her portrait. Then he painted 
other women’s portraits. Each portrait he painted was the por- 
trait of his wife. She was beautiful. At first society was amused, 
flattered, and finally resented the unsought compliment. Time 
drove the enamored couple asunder. They were too happy. She 
married again, happily. He remarried. I saw the last portrait 
he had painted of his second wife, a lovely creature. As in a pic- 
torial palimpsest the features of his first wife showed in the new text; 
the expression of her eyes peeped through the other woman’s eyes. 
A veritable obsession this, comparable to the exquisite and melan- 
choly tale of Georges Rodenbach and the dear dead woman of 
Bruges-la-Morte. 

What is the artistic temperament — so-called? Years ago I 
wrote to great lengths of “The Artist and His Wife,” quoting an- 
cient saws and modern instances to fatten my argument that artistic 
people are, in private life, very much like others; if anything, more 
human. I proved, by a string of names beginning with the Robert 
* Brownings and the Robert * Schumanns, that artists may marry 
or mix without fear of sudden death, cross words, bad cookery, 
rocky behavior, or diminution of their artistic powers. ‘‘There are 
no women of genius,” said that cross-patch celibate, Edmond de 
Goncourt; ‘‘the only women of genius are men.” A half-truth and 
a whole lie. Artistic men are as “catty” as the “cattiest” women. 
But why dwell only upon the incompatibility of artists? Doesn’t 
Mr. Worldly Wiseman sometimes weary of his stout spouse? Why 
does the iceman in the adjacent alley beat the skinny mother of 
his children? Or why does a woman who never heard of *Nora 
Helmer, * Hedda Gabler, or * Anna Karenina leave her husband, 
her family, not for the love of a cheap histrion, but because she 
thinks she can achieve fame as a “movie” actress? Is it not the 
call of the exotic, the far-away and unfamiliar? A woman can’t 
live alone on stone without the bread of life at intervals. The 
echoes of wanderlust are heard in the houses of bankers, tailors, 
policemen, politicians, as well as in the studies of artists, poets, and 
musicians. 
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But the artist’s misdemeanors get into print first. The news is 
published early and often. A beautiful young actress, or a rising 
young portrait-painter, a gifted composer, talented sculptor, rare 
poet, brilliant pianist, versatile writer — when one of these strays 
across the barrier into debatable territory, the watchmen on the 
moral towers lustily beat their warning gongs. It is prime matter 
for headlines. To the winds strong lungs bawl the naked facts. 
Depend upon it — no matter who escapes the public hue and cry, 
the artist is always found out and his peccadilloes proclaimed from 
pulpits or yawped over the roofs of the world. Why, you ask, 
should a devotee of esthetic beauty ever allow his feet to lead him 
astray? Here comes in your much-vaunted, too-much-discussed 
artistic temperament — odious phrase! Hawked about the market- 
place, instead of reposing in the holy of holies, this temperament has 
become a byword and a stench in the nostrils. Every coney-catcher, 
prizefighter, or cocotte takes refuge behind “art.” It is become a 
name accursed. -When the tripesellers of literature wish to rivet 
public attention upon their wares, they cry aloud: “Lo, the artistic 
temperament!” If an unfortunate woman is arrested she is usually 
described in the police-blotter as an ‘‘actress.” If a fellow and his 
wife tire of too much bliss, their “temperaments” are aired in the 
courts. Worse — ‘“‘affinities” are dragged in. Decent folk shud- 
der and your genuine artist does not boast of his ‘‘artistic tempera- 
ment.” It has become gutter-slang. It is a synonym for rotten 
“nerves.” 

A true artist abhors the ascription of temperament, keeping within 
the sanctuary of his soul the ideal that is the mainspring of his crea- 
tion. The true artist temperament is, in reality, the perception and 
appreciation of beauty, whether in pigment, form, tone, words, 
nature, or in the loftier region of moral rectitude. It may exist 
coevally with a strong religious sense. And it may be gayly pagan. 
But always for the serious artist the human body is the temple of 
the Holy Ghost, as Mother Church, profoundest of psychologists, 
has taught. The dignity of men and women dare be violated only 
at the peril of their immortal souls. The artistic temperament adds 
new values to every-day life and character. But its possessor must 
not parade this personal quality as an excuse for self-indulgence. 
That he leaves to the third-rate artisan, to the charlatan, to the 
buffoon who grins through a horse collar, to the vicious who shield 
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their vileness behind a torrid temperament. Now, art and sex are 
correlated. Sex is the salt of life. Art without sex is flavorless, 
hardly art at all, a frozen simulacrum. All great artists are virile. 
And their greatness consists in the victory over their temperaments; 
not in the triumph of mind over matter — futile phrase — but in a 
synthesis, the harmonious comminglement of intellect and artistic 
material. Sensualist your artist may be, but if he is naught else, 
then his technical virtuosity avails him not. He cannot achieve 
artistic grandeur. The noblest art is the triumph of imagination 
over temperament. 

Too often a rainbow mirage is this entering into wedlock of two 
congenial souls. 

When He whispers — it is the marrying month of June and the 
moon swims above in the tender blue — “Why, dear, it is just as 
easy for two to live as one on fifty dollars a week,” the recording 
angel smiles, then weeps. Nor has the hardy young adventurer 
spiders on his ceiling. He dares to be a fool, and that is the first 
step in the path of wisdom. But She? Oh, She is enraptured. 
Naturally they will economize; occasional descents into cheap 
Bohemias; sawdust, pink wine, pinker wit, pinkest women. No 
new gowns. No balls. No theatres. No operas. No society. 
It is only to be Art, Art, Art! So they bundle their incompatible 
temperaments before an official and are made one. At least they 
are legally hitched. She plays the piano. He paints. A wonderful 
vista, hazy with dreams, spreads before them. She will teach a few 
pupils, keep up her practice, and save enough to study some day 
with a pupil of a pupil of * Leschetizky. He will manfully paint, 
yes, a few portraits, though landscape is his ambition. But it is 
hard to resist the bribes of our dear common life. They try, they 
fail. 

A year passes. What a difference! Gone are the dreams. 
There are many spiders on the ceiling now. To pay for the food 
they eat, to own the roof over their heads, are their ultimate desires. 
She looks paler. He may or may not drink; it doesn’t much matter. 
There are no portraits painted; an artist must be doubled by a 
society man to capture commissions, to enjoy the velvet vulgarities 
of the new-rich. And artists demand too much of their wives. 
She must be a social success; also a combination of cook and con- 
cubine. Women are versatile. Women are born actresses. It 
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was a woman, not a man, who discovered the art of leading a double 
life on ten dollars a week. But on thrice that amount they can’t 
run a household, watch the baby — oh, wretched intruder! — play 
like Fannie Bloomfield * Zeisler, and look like an houri. To bea 
steam-heated American beauty, your father must be a billionaire. 

The artist-woman is a finely attuned fiddle. You may mend a 
fiddle, but not a bell, says *Ibsen. ‘True, but if you smash your 
fiddle the music is mute. And every day of fault-finding snaps a 
string, or reduces its tautness. How long does beauty endure? 
Begin misunderstandings. Pity, the most subtly cruel of the Seven 
Deadly Virtues, stalks the studio. Secretly She pities him. Se- 
cretly He pities her. Pity breeds hatred. Difference develops dis- 
content. At breakfast, the most trying time of the twenty-four 
hours — oh, the temperamental breakfasts when we were young 
and delightfully miserable! — even when you haven’t anything to 
eat — at breakfast, He pities her flushed face as She runs in from 
the kitchen with eggs and coffee. No longer is She a sylph in his 
eyes. The fifty dollars a week seem shrunken, not enough for one 
to live upon, much less two or three. She pities him because He is 
flushed from his night’s outing. His appetite, like his temper, is 
capricious. In her eyes He is the ordinary male brute (feed the 
brute!). Then He becomes imprudent and flings * Schopenhauer 
at her head. That old humbug of a misogynist, who was always 
elbow-deep in woman scrapes! But She has no time to retort with 
Tbsen and Shaw for his swift discomfiture. The milkman is dunning 
her, and as baby must have pure milk She smiles at her foolish young 
man and teases him for the money. He looks blankly at her as He 
dives into empty pockets. This sort of thing may last for years. 
In reckless despair He may throw his lamp at the moon, She her 
bonnet over the windmill. Female suffrage will make such condi- 
tions impossible in the future by forbidding men the ballot. Like 
a sensible shoemaker let him stick to his last, or, to shift the image, 
let him grind the handle of the domestic barrel-organ while She col- 
lects the coppers. 

It is when the lean years are upon the philandering artist, the 
years of thin thoughts and bleak regrets, that he may miss the loving 
wives of his past. Then will he cry in the stillness of his heart: O 
Time! Eternal shearer of souls, spare me thy slow clippings. Shear 
me in haste, shear me closely! You see, he remains the literary 
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artist, and in the face of death he wears his shop mask. His artistic 
affinity, encountered late in their earthly pilgrimage, congratulates 
herself that her latter lonesome years won’t be burdened by the ills 
and whims and senile vanity of an old man. She may be a spinster 
and boast the artistic temperament. Or she may escape that fate 
by marrying a sensible business or professional man, who pays the 
freight and admires her pasty painting, her facile, empty music- 
making, her unplayed plays, unread verse and novels — that are 
privately printed. Thus doth Nature hit the happy mean. He 
who could hold hands with a pretty girl in eleven languages consoles 
himself with his corroded memories. After all, has he not been a 
success, has he not eluded entangling matrimonial alliances? Ah, 
the artistic temperament! 

During a certain London silly season some enterprising imbecile 
posed this query: Can a woman on the boards remain virtuous? 
This absurd question set Great Britain buzzing. His Grace the 
Archbishop answered, and every Tom, Dick, and Harry rushed into 
type to record their precious opinions. The theatrical profession 
rose as a single woman. Mrs. * Kendal and Mary Anderson were 
held up as shining patterns, which they are. But there were many 
sceptics. George Moore’s Mummer Worship was hurled at the 
camp of the optimists. Rachel, Sarah Bernhardt, and Duse were 
adduced by the pessimists. Finally it occurred to the one intelligent 
person in all London to interview George Bernard Shaw. 

“Mr. Shaw, do you think a woman can be virtuous in the theatre? ”’ 

“Why should she be?” asked St. George, and then and there the 
moral symposium went up in a burst of uncontrolled laughter. 
Mr. Shaw is like the little candid girl in the crowd; for him the truth 
is always naked. So is the artistic temperament. 


A STILL SMALL VOICE! 
JAMES NORMAN HALL 


James Norman Hat (1882- ) is a native of Iowa. He took a 
degree at Grinnell College, and early began writing. He has pub- 
lished, among other books, High Adventure (1918), Faery Lands of the 
South Seas (with C. Nordhoff) (1921), On the Stream of Travel (1926), 
and Mid-Pacific (1928). 

Although the author here writes a familiar essay from the personal 
point of view, he treats essentially a theme which appears in other 
selections in this volume. Compare, for example, Russell’s ‘‘ Leisure 
and Mechanism,” p. 210; and Chase’s “Men and Machines,” p. 189. 
Does the introduction of the personal note enhance your interest in 
the theme? ‘“T flee from it... and remain in hiding, etc.,” is an allu- 
sion to the author’s isolated life on an island of the Pacific. He has 
spent ten years in Tahiti. 


I 


I am one of those men who think “Yesterday” a beautiful word; 
who love change only in its aspect of slow and imperceptible decay. 
To me, the present is but raw material for the making of the past, 
and I measure experience largely in terms of its value as stuff for 
memories. 

Such a complexion of mind and temperament is an unfortunate 
possession in these swiftly moving times; nevertheless it must be 
accepted along with the shape of one’s nose, the color of one’s eyes 
and hair. It is a characteristic as unalterable, seemingly, as stature 
or the composition of the blood. Lacking it, an octogenarian will 
march eagerly in the front rank of the wildest revolutionaries. Hav- 
ing it to excess, a child of five muses dejectedly in his high-chair 
over “the good old days” of babyhood. If this fact were more 
widely recognized, past-minded and future-minded men would, I 
believe, make greater allowances for each other and live together 
more amicably. 

But I am beginning to fear that there are no past-minded men any 
more in America, so rarely are they heard from. The winds of 
change, howling over and around them, seem to have buffeted them 


1 From The Atlantic Monthly. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
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into complete submission, and the occasional voice of some robust 
survivor, shouting defiance into the teeth of this awe-inspiring gale, 
is of no more effect than the squeaking of a rat in a hurricane. 

I am one of these survivors, but I cannot say that it is by dint of 
an heroic and defiant attitude toward the mighty monster, Change. 
I am no Saint George to slay this modern dragon. On the con- 
trary, I flee from it, fast and far, and remain in hiding beyond the 
scope of its influence for long periods of time; and when, at rare 
intervals, I emerge with rabbit-like timidity from my retreat, I do 
but glance briefly around, and then, my head turned apprehensively 
over my shoulder, scurry back to safety. 

To safety? I must qualify that statement. Where is one to go 
in these days to escape the ravages of the, to me, appalling beast 
that clutches a continent in its iron talons, whose tail lashes the 
waters of the Atlantic, whose forepaws defile the surges of the 
Pacific? The most tranquil and mirror-like backwaters of the world 
are flawed at times by gusts of its noisome breath that send shivers 
of apprehension up and down my spine by reason of their increasing 
frequency and violence. But comparative safety may still be found 
by those who seek it diligently. It is to that I flee. 

I have but recently ventured forth again from my refuge into the 
complete realization of a melancholy fact. Men of my reactionary 
kind, who would, if permitted, cling to the past, now have nothing 
more than the name to cling to. Small wonder that they are easily 
swept from so tenuous a hold, and engulfed. I doubt whether, in 
the history of mankind, it has ever before happened that the material 
links and associations that usually bind generations together, giving 
each of them a strong sense of continuity, of relationship with the 
past, have been so quickly destroyed as here in the United States of 
America. 

One gazes with bewilderment and dismay upon once-familiar 
haunts altered in the space of two decades out of all semblance to 
what they were. The valleys and meadows of one’s boyhood are 
now littered with towns and the refuse of towns. Lonely marsh- 
lands where wild ducks abounded only a few years ago are heaped 
with mountains of tin cans and discarded motor cars; or they are 
drained, filled in, and divided into factory sites. Even the meander- 
ings of rivers have been abolished, and the age-long freedom of roads 
to wind up hill and down dale is no longer recognized. Cities which 
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have grown beautifully and naturally for generations, even for 

centuries, have been all but destroyed by the future-minded men 

to fulfill their nightmarish utilitarian dreams for that future. Re- 

mote villages and rural communities have lost their identity, and 

their charm and peace have been sacrificed to that worst of abomina- 
tions, the automobile. 


II 


There are those who believe that this cannibalistic feast upon the 
material past was, and is, a desirable thing. To me it seems a mis- 
fortune of the first magnitude. Ours, they say, is a nation in mid- 
course of a vigorous healthy growth. What they consider health 
seems to me, rather, an evidence of disease, which has its vigor, too, 
like the galloping consumption which brightens the eyes and flushes 
the cheeks of its victim, giving him an illusion of well-being not at 
all in accordance with the facts. 

Future-minded men of a new and formidable kind are in the sad- 
dle everywhere, and their ecstatic voices, preaching, exhorting, and 
prophesying, drown even the mechanical noises that all but split 
the eardrums of past-minded men, striving vainly to catch faint 
echoes from the world of Yesterday. Only this morning one of 
them, Mr. Arthur Brisbane, whose voice is heard daily by millions, 
shouts thus from a mountain eerie, to which, I fancy, he ascended 
that his voice might carry the farther: 

This is written in the Catskill Mountains where * Rip Van Winkle had 
his long sleep, and where, some day, many millions will find a glorious 
summer playground. Here are 1000 natural landing fields, 40 minutes’ 
flight from the 10,000,000 that live in and around New York City. Groups 
of little mountains, 2000 to 3500 feet high, beautifully green, and waiting 
for the millions that will come, ete., etc. 


Poor Rip Van Winkle — a past-minded man after my own heart! 
Is even his sanctuary to be violated? And when these millions do 
come, most of them not because they love such quiet leafy places, 
but merely because a mechanized civilization has made swift effort- 
less movement an antidote for boredom; when the thousand natural 
landing fields are in being, and service stations, refreshment booths, 
and the like are opened to the other millions who come by motor, 
“the groups of little mountains, beautifully green,” will no doubt 
still be havens of midsummer peace. 
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Men like Mr. Brisbane believe with every atom of their minds 
and hearts that machines are the benefactors of mankind — that 
automobiles, aeroplanes, electric dynamos, power machines, and 
appliances of every sort, by adding to the convenience of life (and 
even this is debatable), are therefore bound to add enormously to 
the sum of human felicity. Their desire is to see society so organized 
that machines may have unlimited scope for their further develop- 
mént. They would have the world grow smaller and smaller, all 
of its empty spaces teeming with ant-like humanity — ant-like in 
numbers and ant-like in instincts, and every step taken toward 
that end stimulates them to renewed and increasingly vigorous 
efforts in the propagation of their faith. 

What chances have past-minded men against such powerful 
fanatics as these? They know they are right, and that what is 
right for them must be equally right and desirable for all mankind. 
The least doubt, even in the face of appalling evidence to the con- 
trary, never seems to assail their minds. They are the joyously 
willing confederates of the mechanical monsters they have helped 
to create, which spawn their kind over the face of the entire globe; 
and they love them with such devotion that they teach them new 
and subtle ways to increase their dominion over the human race. 

A mechanized society is, I suppose, heaven on earth for those who 
really believe in it, and more particularly for those who enlarge and 
direct its destinies. It offers them unlimited opportunity for the 
employment of their peculiar talents and brings them power in 
undreamed-of measure. They are worshiped by the multitudes 
who see what appear to be immediate benefits showered upon them 
from every side, but who do not see the ultimate price they must pay 
for them. They are called hard-headed, practical men, but in my 
opinion the poets and dreamers who care little for such benefits 
have a clearer vision of what constitutes human happiness, and a 
surer knowledge of how it may be obtained. They are called wiz- 
ards, but their wizardry — in effect, at least — is of a kind which 
confers small material blessings with one hand while conjuring away 
priceless spiritual ones with the other. They are called seers, but 
their powers of seeing are so atrophied on one side that their idea 
of a fortunate human society is such as we have at the present time 
in the United States. 
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Why, I often wonder, have these men such unwavering confi- 
dence that they are on the right road? That they are the servants 
and not the betrayers of mankind? From what evidence do they 
deduce conclusions so different from my own? Many of them may 
be merely cynical opportunists. But there are others — men of the 
highest integrity, whose sincerity of conviction cannot be doubted. 
Among the first of these, surely, in ability, in unselfish devotion to 
an ideal of human progress and power to approach it in practice, is 
Henry Ford. 

He believes implicitly in our industrialized civilization — not as 
it now is; as he thinks it must and will become. Those who have 
read his book, My Life and Work, know what a plausible argument 
it presents for this kind of civilization. I have read it and reread 
it, now torn by a feeling bordering on conviction that his views of 
life must be right and mine all wrong, now swung to the opposite 
opinion; but never since I read the book have I doubted that his 
ideas are truly beneficent in intent. But the more I think of them 
the more clearly I see that he is interested only in the food-and-thing 
producers, carriers, and purveyors, of both high and low degree. 
It is true that these comprise the bulk of the population, but there 
is a minority whose future is important to themselves, at least, and 
what place can they find in this industrialized world of tomorrow 
where every individual is to become a disciplined, regimented, per- 
fectly working cog in the machinery of life? What place would they 
wish to find in it? Mr. Ford’s reward for such disciplined service 
is an assured abundance of material blessings. Considering the 
future, he says: “We believe it possible, some day, to reach the point 
where all goods are produced so cheaply and in such quantities that 
overproduction will be a reality. But as far as we are concerned, 
we do not look forward to that condition with fear — we look for- 
ward to it with great satisfaction. Nothing could be more splendid 
than a world in which everyone has all he wants.” 

This materialistic view of what constitutes human happiness is 
dictated and enforced by the machines which have warped his sanity 
of outlook just as they do that of every man who serves and be- 
lieves in them to the same extent. Nothing, it seems to me, could 
be more deplorable than a world in which every man has all he wants, 
even of the material things of life. We are fast reaching that point 
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now, and I can see no splendor coming out of the situation. On the 
contrary, I see tens and hundreds of thousands of people in a state 
of lethargic misery because their lives are so dominated by the pos- 
session of things most of which they neither need nor really want that 
they bave scant time for the true pleasures of living. And still they 
are urged, begged, cajoled, tempted, all but threatened into buying 
more and more, by the future-minded men of the present era who 
are — who have to be — the sworn enemies of simplicity of living. 

Having made Business in all of its ramifications the end of life, 
whatever pertains to its monstrous growth is, to their way of think- 
ing, of the first importance. They would have us all become mere 
gluttonous consumers of more food, clothing, furniture, motor cars, 
radios, books, magazines, newspapers, cigarettes, perfume, confec- 
tionery, toothpaste, amusements, and the like, for the sake of the 
machines which spew them out at such vertiginous speed. And 
with what tireless and implacable energy do they carry on their. 
work of propaganda! I saw this sign in a street car yesterday: 
‘When is the time to push your product? Every day and all day — 
week after week — month after month — year after year.” And 
so they do, each and all of them. East, west, north, and south, they 
have made a continent hideous with innumerable placards and bill- 
boards. Turn the eye where you will, by day or by night, there is 
no escaping the work of these desecrators of beauty who would pre- 
vent you from thinking of life, even for a moment, except in terms 
of its material requirements, or so-called requirements. 


IV 


To me it seems a self-evident fact that whatever tends to ac- 
celerate the tempo of life beyond a certain point is wrong. There 
is room for difference of opinion as to what that point may be, but I 
cannot understand how anyone, looking about him at life in the 
United States, can doubt that here we have long since passed it. 
Nor can there be any doubt, I think, that mechanisms of all sorts 
have carried us beyond it. It is true that they have provided us 
with leisure of a sort — leisure to enjoy, if we can, a world speeded 
up in their interests, and arranged for their own comfort and con- 
venience; a world so devoid of color and interest and beauty, from 
the human point of view, that even the future-minded men them- 
selves flee from it, disguised as tourists, to the as yet unindustrialized 
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lands where there is still something to enjoy besides contemplation 
of the mere ingenious machinery of life. But it must be admitted 
that these are the weaklings and faint-hearts of their class who lack 
the courage of their convictions. One admires more and respects 
more their strong, bleak-minded brothers who stay at home and 
work; whose energies never fail and whom doubt never touches. 

And perhaps their confidence is justified, and their energies di- 
rected to good purpose. Perhaps life as they would have it is life 
best suited to the desires and needs of the great majority of men. 
Should this prove to be the case, nothing remains for men of my 
kind except to emigrate into interstellar space. And granted that, 
by means of ether waves and the strength of our own desires, we 
might be wafted to some distant lonely planet, remembering the 
recorded dreams of the future-minded men and their power of ful- 
filling prophecy, I am by no means certain that we should remain 
for long unmolested, even there. 


PAUL’S CASE? 
WILLA CATHER 


WILLA SIBERT CATHER (1876- ), novelist and short-story writer, 
was born in Virginia. When she was eight years of age, her parents 
moved to Nebraska. There Miss Cather spent much of her youth. 
She was educated at the Red Cloud (Nebraska) High School and at 
the University of Nebraska. When her university work was finished, 
Miss Cather came east for greater advantages. She served as tele- 
graph editor and dramatic critic on the Daily Leader, Pittsburgh, and 
was head of the English Department at the Alleghany High School. 
While on the staff of McClure’s Magazine (1906-1912), she traveled 
abroad. She began to write in 1903. Her special field is the pioneer 
life of immigrants of the Middle West. 

Some of her books are The Troll Garden (1905), short stories; O 
Pioneers (1913); My Antonia (1918); Youth and the Bright Medusa 
(1920); One of Ours (1922); Death Comes for the Archbishop (1927). 

The form of the story is biographical. What is the theme? When 
you have read the story, try to select a title that will definitely sug- 
gest the theme. Study especially the beginning and the conclusion 
of “Paul’s Case.” Observe the bits of description that furnish local 
color. Consider the author’s detachment, her realism, and her sym- 
pathy. Paul has much in common with other characters in Miss 
Cather’s stories, such as, Thea Kronborg in “The Song of the Lark” 
and Harvey Merrick in “The Sculptor’s Funeral.” Consider the 
possibility of contrasting with Miss Cather’s account of Paul a news- 
paper account of his death and the events leading up to the tragedy. 
Compare or contrast with Miss Cather’s story Mrs. Wharton’s “His 
Father’s Son” (p. 515). 


Ir was Paul’s afternoon to appear before the faculty of the Pitts- 
burgh High School to account for his various misdemeanours. He 
had been suspended a week ago, and his father had called at the 
Principal’s office and confessed his perplexity about his son. Paul 
entered the faculty room suave and smiling. His clothes were a 
trifle out-grown, and the tan velvet on the collar of his open over- 
coat was frayed and worn; but for all that there was something of 
the dandy about him, and he wore an opal pin in his neatly knotted 


1 Reprinted from Youth and the Bright Medusa, by Willa Cather, by permission of 
and special arrangement with Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., authorized publishers. 
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black four-in-hand, and a red carnation in his button-hole. This 
latter adornment the faculty somehow felt was not properly signifi- 
cant of the contrite spirit befitting a boy under the ban of suspen- 
sion. 

Paul was tall for his age and very thin, with high, cramped shoul- 
ders and a narrow chest. His eyes were remarkable for a certain 
hysterical brilliancy, and he continually used them in a conscious, 
theatrical sort of way, peculiarly offensive in a boy. The pupils 
were abnormally large, as though he were addicted to belladonna, 
but there was a glassy glitter about them which that drug does not 
produce. 

When questioned by the Principal as to why he was there, Paul 
stated, politely enough, that he wanted to come back to school. 
This was a lie, but Paul was quite accustomed to lying; found it, 
indeed, indispensable for overcoming friction. His teachers were 
asked to state their respective charges against him, which they did 
with such a rancour and aggrievedness as evinced that this was not a 
usual case. Disorder and impertinence were among the offences 
named, yet each of his instructors felt that it was scarcely possible 
to put into words the real cause of the trouble, which lay in a sort of 
hysterically defiant manner of the boy’s; in the contempt which 
they all knew he felt for them, and which he seemingly made not the 
least effort to conceal. Once, when he had been making a synopsis 
of a paragraph at the blackboard, his English teacher had stepped 
to his side and attempted to guide his hand. Paul had started back 
with a shudder and thrust his hands violently behind him. The 
astonished woman could scarcely have been more hurt and embar- 
rassed had he struck at her. The insult was so involuntary and 
definitely personal as to be unforgettable. In one way and another, 
he had made all his teachers, men and women alike, conscious of 
the same feeling of physical aversion. In one class he habitually 
sat with his hand shading his eyes; in another he always looked out 
of the window during the recitation; in another he made a running 
commentary on the lecture, with humorous intent. 

His teachers felt this afternoon that his whole attitude was sym- 
bolized by his shrug and his flippantly red carnation flower, and 
they fell upon him without mercy, his English teacher leading the 
pack. He stood through it smiling, his pale lips parted over his 
white teeth. (His lips were continually twitching, and he had a 
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habit of raising his eyebrows that was contemptuous and irritating 
to the last degree.) Older boys than Paul had broken down and 
shed tears under that ordeal, but his set smile did not once desert 
him, and his only sign of discomfort was the nervous trembling of 
the fingers that toyed with the buttons of his overcoat, and an oc- 
casional jerking of the other hand which held his hat. Paul was al- 
ways smiling, always glancing about him, seeming to feel that peo- 
ple might be watching him and trying to detect something. This 
conscious expression, since it was as far as possible from boyish 
mirthfulness, was usually attributed to insolence or “smartness.” 

As the inquisition proceeded, one of his instructors repeated an 
impertinent remark of the boy’s, and the Principal asked him 
whether he thought that a courteous speech to make to a woman. 
Paul shrugged his shoulders slightly and his eyebrows twitched. 

“I don’t know,” he replied. “I didn’t mean to be polite or im- 
polite, either. I guess it’s a sort of way I have, of saying things 
regardless.” 

The Principal asked him whether he didn’t think that a way it 
would be well to get rid of. Paul grinned and said he guessed so. 
When he was told that he could go, he bowed gracefully and went 
out. His bow was like a repetition of the scandalous red carnation. 

His teachers were in despair, and his drawing master voiced the 
feeling of them all when he declared there was something about the 
boy which none of them understood. He added: “I don’t really 
believe that smile of his comes altogether from insolence; there’s 
something sort of haunted about it. The boy is not strong, for 
one thing. There is something wrong about the fellow.” 

The drawing master had come to realize that, in looking at Paul, 
one saw only his white teeth and the forced animation of his eyes. 
One warm afternoon the boy had gone to sleep at his drawing-board, 
and his master had noted with amazement what a white, blue-veined 
face it was; drawn and wrinkled like an old man’s about the eyes, 
the lips twitching even in his sleep. 

His teachers left the building dissatisfied and unhappy; humiliated 
to have felt so vindictive toward a mere boy, to have uttered this 
feeling in cutting terms, and to have set each other on, as it were, in 
the grewsome game of intemperate reproach. One of them remem- 
bered having seen a miserable street cat set at bay by a ring of tor- 
mentors. 
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As for Paul, he ran down the hill whistling the Soldiers’ Chorus 
from Faust, looking wildly behind him now and then to see whether 
some of his teachers were not there to witness his light-heartedness. 
As it was now late in the afternoon and Paul was on duty that eve- 
ning as usher at Carnegie Hall, he decided that he would not go home 
to supper. 

When he reached the concert hall the doors were not yet open. 
It was chilly outside, and he decided to go up into the picture gal- 
lery — always deserted at this hour — where there were some of 
* Raffelli’s gay studies of Paris streets and an airy blue Venetian 
scene or two that always exhilarated him. He was delighted to 
find no one in the gallery but the old guard, who sat in the corner, 
a newspaper on his knee, a black patch over one eye and the other 
closed. Paul possessed himself of the place and walked confidently 
up and down, whistling under his breath. After a while he sat down 
before a blue * Rico and lost himself. When he bethought him to 
look at his watch, it was after seven o’clock, and he rose with a 
start and ran downstairs, making a face at * Augustus Cesar, peer- 
ing out from the cast-room, and an evil gesture at the * Venus of 
Milo as he passed her on the stairway. 

When Paul reached the ushers’ dressing-room half-a-dozen boys 
were there already, and he began excitedly to tumble into his uni- 
form. It was one of the few that at all approached fitting, and Paul 
thought it very becoming — though he knew the tight, straight 
coat accentuated his narrow chest, about which he was exceedingly 
sensitive. He was always excited while he dressed, twanging all 
over to the tuning of the strings and the preliminary flourishes of 
the horns in the music-room; but tonight he seemed quite beside 
himself, and he teased and plagued the boys until, telling him that 
he was crazy, they put him down on the floor and sat on him. 

Somewhat calmed by his suppression, Paul dashed out to the 
front of the house to seat the early comers. He was a model usher. 
Gracious and smiling he ran up and down the aisles. Nothing was 
too much trouble for him; he carried messages and brought programs 
as though it were his greatest pleasure in life, and all the people in 
his section thought him a charming boy, feeling that he remembered 
and admired them. As the house filled, he grew more and more 
vivacious and animated, and the colour came to his cheeks and lips. 
It was very much as though this were a great reception and Paul 
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were the host. Just as the musicians came out to take their places, 
his English teacher arrived with checks for the seats which a prom- 
inent manufacturer had taken for the season. She betrayed some 
embarrassment when she handed Paul the tickets, and a hauteur 
which subsequently made her feel very foolish. Paul was startled 
for a moment, and had the feeling of wanting to put her out; what 
business had she here among all these fine people and gay colours? 
He looked her over and decided that she was not appropriately 
dressed and must be a fool to sit downstairs in such togs. The 
tickets had probably been sent her out of kindness, he reflected, as 
he put down a seat for her, and she had about as much right to sit 
there as he had. 

When the symphony began Paul sank into one of the rear seats 
with a long sigh of relief, and lost himself as he had done before the 
Rico. It was not that symphonies, as such, meant anything in 
particular to Paul, but the first sigh of the instruments seemed to 
free some hilarious spirit within him; something that struggled there 
like the * Genius in the bottle found by the Arab fisherman. He 
felt a sudden zest of life; the lights danced before his eyes and the 
concert hall blazed into unimaginable splendour. When the so- 
prano soloist came on, Paul forgot even the nastiness of his teacher’s 
being there, and gave himself up to the peculiar intoxication such 
personages always had for him. The soloist chanced to be a Ger- 
man woman, by no means in her first youth, and the mother of many 
children; but she wore a satin gown and a tiara, and she had that 
indefinable air of achievement, that world-shine upon her, which al- 
ways blinded Paul to any possible defects. 

After a concert was over, Paul was often irritable and wretched 
until he got to sleep — and tonight he was even more than usually 
restless. He had the feeling of not being able to let down; of its 
being impossible to give up this delicious excitement which was the 
only thing that could be called living at all. During the last num- 
ber he withdrew and, after hastily changing his clothes in the dress- 
ing-room, slipped out to the side door where the singer’s carriage 
stood. Here he began pacing rapidly up and down the walk, waiting 
to see her come out. 

Over yonder the Schenley, in its vacant stretch, loomed big and 
square through the fine rain, the windows of its twelve stories glow- 
ing like those of a lighted card-board house under a Christmas tree. 
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All the actors and singers of any importance stayed there when they 
were in the city, and a number of the big manufacturers of the 
place lived there in the winter. Paul had often hung about the 
hotel, watching the people go in and out, longing to enter and leave 
school-masters and dull care behind him forever. 

At last the singer came out, accompanied by the conductor, who 
helped her into her carriage and closed the door with a cordial * auf 
wiedersehen — which set Paul to wondering whether she were not 
an old sweetheart of his.: Paul followed the carriage over to the 
hotel, walking so rapidly as not to be far from the entrance when the 
singer alighted and disappeared behind the swinging glass doors 
which were opened by a negro in a tall hat and a long coat. In the 
moment that the door was ajar, it seemed to Paul that he, too, en- 
tered. He seemed to feel himself go after her up the steps, into the 
warm, lighted building, into an exotic, a tropical world of shiny, 
glistening surfaces and basking ease. He reflected upon the mys- 
terious dishes that were brought into the dining-room, the green 
bottles in buckets of ice, as he had seen them in the supper party 
pictures of the Sunday supplement. A quick gust of wind brought 
the rain down with sudden vehemence, and Paul was startled to 
find that he was still outside in the slush of the gravel driveway; 
that his boots were letting in the water and his scanty overcoat was 
clinging wet about him; that the lights in front of the concert hall 
were out, and that the rain was driving in sheets between him and 
the orange glow of the windows above him.: There it was, what he 
wanted — tangibly before him, like the fairy world of a Christmas 
pantomime; as the rain beat in his face, Paul wondered whether he 
were destined always to shiver in the black night outside, looking 
up at it. 

He turned and walked reluctantly toward the car tracks. The 
end had to come sometime; his father in his night-clothes at the top 
of the stairs, explanations that did not explain, hastily improvised 
fictions that were forever tripping him up, his upstairs room and 
its horrible yellow wall-paper, the creaking bureau with the greasy 
plush collar-box, and over his painted wooden bed the pictures of 
George Washington and Jobn * Calvin, and the framed motto, 
“Feed my Lambs,” which had been worked in red worsted by his 
mother, whom Paul could not remember. 

Half an hour later, Paul alighted from the Negley Avenue car and 
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went slowly down one of the side streets off the main thoroughfare. 
It was a highly respectable street, where all the houses were exactly 
alike, and where business men of moderate means begot and reared 
large families of children, all of whom went to Sabbath-school and 
learned the shorter catechism, and were interested in arithmetic; 
all of whom were as exactly alike as their homes, and of a piece with 
the monotony in which they lived. Paul never went up Cordelia 
Street without a shudder of loathing. His home was next the house 
of the Cumberland minister. He approached it tonight with the 
nerveless sense of defeat, the hopeless feeling of sinking back forever 
into ugliness and commonness that he had always had when he 
came home. The moment he turned into Cordelia Street he felt 
the waters close above his head. After each of these orgies of liv- 
ing, he experienced all the physical depression which follows a de- 
bauch; the loathing of respectable beds, of common food, of a house 
permeated by kitchen odours; a shuddering repulsion for the flavour- 
less, colourless mass of every-day existence; a morbid desire for cool 
things and soft lights and fresh flowers. 

The nearer he approached the house, the more absolutely unequal 
Paul felt to the sight of it all; his ugly sleeping chamber; the cold 
bath-room with the grimy zinc tub, the cracked mirror, the dripping 
spiggots; his father, at the top of the stairs, his hairy legs sticking 
out from his nightshirt, his feet thrust into carpet slippers. He was 
so much later than usual that there would certainly be inquiries 
and reproaches. Paul stopped short before the door. He felt 
that he could not be accosted by his father tonight; that he could 
not toss again on that miserable bed. He would not goin. He 
would tell his father that he had no car fare, and it was raining so 
hard he had gone home with one of the boys and stayed all night. 

Meanwhile, he was wet and cold. He went around to the back 
of the house and tried one of the basement windows, found it open, 
raised it cautiously, and scrambled down the cellar wall to the 
floor. There he stood, holding his breath, terrified by the noise 
he had made; but the floor above him was silent, and there was no 
creak on the stairs. He found a soap-box, and carried it over to 
the soft ring of light that streamed from the furnace door, and sat 
down. He was horribly afraid of rats, so he did not try to sleep, but 
sat looking distrustfully at the dark, still terrified lest he might have 
awakened his father. In such reactions, after one of the experiences 
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which made days and nights out of the dreary blanks of the calen- 
dar, when his senses were deadened, Paul’s head was always sin- 
gularly clear. Suppose his father had heard him getting in at the 
window and had come down and shot him for a burglar? Then, 
again, suppose his father had come down, pistol in hand, and he had 
cried out in time to save himself, and his father had been horrified 
to think how nearly he had killed him? Then, again, suppose a day 
should come when his father would remember that night, and wish 
there had been no warning cry to stay his hand? With this last 
supposition Paul entertained himself until daybreak. 

The following Sunday was fine; the sodden November chill was 
broken by the last flash of autumnal summer. In the morning 
Paul had to go to church and Sabbath-school, as always. On sea- 
sonable Sunday afternoons the burghers of Cordelia Street usually 
sat out on their front “stoops,” and talked to their neighbours on 
the next stoop, or called to those across the street in neighbourly 
fashion. The men sat placidly on gay cushions placed upon the 
steps that led down to the sidewalk, while the women, in their Sun- 
day “waists,” sat in rockers on the cramped porches, pretending to 
be greatly at their ease. The children played in the streets; there 
were so many of them that the place resembled the recreation 
grounds of a kindergarten. The men on the steps — all in their 
shirt sleeves, their vests unbuttoned — sat with their legs well 
apart, their stomachs comfortably protruding, and talked of the 
prices of things, or told anecdotes of the sagacity of their various 
chiefs and overlords. They occasionally looked over the multitude 
of squabbling children, listened affectionately to their high-pitched, 
nasal voices, smiling to see their own proclivities reproduced in their 
offspring, and interspersed their legends of the iron kings with re- 
marks about their sons’ progress at school, their grades in arithmetic, 
and the amounts they had saved in their toy banks. 

On this last Sunday of November, Paul sat all the afternoon on 
the lowest step of his “stoop,” staring into the street, while his sis- 
ters, in their rockers, were talking to the minister’s daughters next 
door about how many shirt-waists they had made in the last week, 
and how many waffles some one had eaten at the last church supper. 
When the weather was warm, and his father was in a particularly 
jovial frame of mind, the girls made lemonade, which was always 
brought out in a red-glass pitcher, ornamented with forget-me-nots 
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in blue enamel. This the girls thought very fine, and the neighbours 
joked about the suspicious colour of the pitcher. 

Today Paul’s father, on the top step, was talking to a young man 
who shifted a restless baby from knee to knee. He happened to be 
the young man who was daily held up to Paul as a model, and after 
whom it was his father’s dearest hope that he would pattern. This 
young man was of a ruddy complexion, with a compressed, red 
mouth, and faded, near-sighted eyes, over which he wore thick 
spectacles, with gold bows that curved about his ears. He was clerk 
to one of the magnates of a great steel corporation, and was looked 
upon in Cordelia Street as a young man with a future. There was a 
story that, some five years ago — he was now barely twenty-six — 
he had been a trifle “dissipated,” but in order to curb his appetites 
and save the loss of time and strength that a sowing of wild oats 
might have entailed, he had taken his chief’s advice, oft reiterated 
to his employés, and at twenty-one had married the first woman 
whom he could persuade to share his fortunes. She happened to 
be an angular school-mistress, much older than he, who also wore 
thick glasses, and who had now borne him four children, all near- 
sighted, like herself. 

The young man was relating how his chief, now cruising in the 
Mediterranean, kept in touch with all the details of the business, 
arranging his office hours on his yacht just as though he were at 
home, and “knocking off work enough to keep two stenographers 
busy.” His father told, in turn, the plan his corporation was con- 
sidering, of putting in an electric railway plant at Cairo. Paul 
snapped his teeth; he had an awful apprehension that they might 
spoil it all before he got there. Yet he rather liked to hear these 
legends of the iron kings, that were told and retold on Sundays and 
holidays; these stories of palaces in Venice, yachts on the Mediter- 
ranean, and high play at Monte Carlo appealed to his fancy, and 
he was interested in the triumphs of cash boys who had become fa- 
mous, though he had no mind for the cash-boy stage. 

After supper was over, and he had helped to dry the dishes, 
Paul nervously asked his father whether he could go to George’s 
to get some help in his geometry, and still more nervously asked for 
ear-fare. This latter request he had to repeat, as his father, on 
principle, did not like to hear requests for money, whether much or 
little. He asked Paul whether he could not go to some boy who lived 
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nearer, and told him that he ought not to leave his school work until 
Sunday; but he gave him the dime. He was not a poor man, but 
he had a worthy ambition to come up in the world. His only reason 
for allowing Paul to usher was that he thought a boy ought to be 
earning a, little. 

Paul bounded upstairs, scrubbed the greasy odour of the dish- 
water from his hands with the ill-smelling soap he hated, and then 
shook over his fingers a few drops of violet water from the bottle 
he kept hidden in his drawer. He left the house with his geometry 
conspicuously under his arm, and the moment he got out of Cordelia 
Street and boarded a downtown car, he shook off the lethargy of 
two deadening days, and began to live again. 

The leading juvenile of the permanent stock company which 
played at one of the downtown theatres was an acquaintance of 
Paul’s, and the boy had been invited to drop in at the Sunday-night 
rehearsals whenever he could. - For more than a year Paul had spent 
every available moment loitering about Charley Edwards’s dressing- 
room. He had won a place among Edwards’s following not only 
because the young actor, who could not afford to employ a dresser, 
often found him useful, but because he recognized in Paul something 
akin to what churchmen term “vocation.” 

It was at the theatre and at Carnegie Hall that Paul really lived; 
the rest was but a sleep and a forgetting. This was Paul’s fairy 
tale, and it had for him all the allurement of a secret love. The 
moment he inhaled the gassy, painty, dusty odour behind the scenes, 
he breathed like a prisoner set free, and felt within him the possi- 
bility of doing or saying splendid, brilliant things. The moment the 
cracked orchestra beat out the overture from * Martha, or jerked at 
the serenade from * Rigoletto, all stupid and ugly things slid from 
him, and his senses were deliciously, yet delicately fired. 

Perhaps it was because, in Paul’s world, the natural nearly always 
wore the guise of ugliness, that a certain element of artificiality 
seemed to him necessary in beauty. Perhaps it was because his ex- 
perience of life elsewhere was so full of Sabbath-school picnics, petty 
economies, wholesome advice as to how to succeed in life, and the un- 
escapable odours of cooking, that he found this existence so alluring, 
these smartly-clad men and women so attractive, that he was so 
moved by these starry apple orchards that bloomed perennially 
under the lime-light. 
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It would be difficult to put it strongly enough how convincingly 
the stage entrance of that theatre was for Paul the actual portal of 
Romance. Certainly none of the company ever suspected it, least 
of all Charley Edwards. It was very like the old stories that used 
to float about London of fabulously rich Jews, who had subterranean 
halls, with palms, and fountains, and soft lamps and richly apparelled 
women who never saw the disenchanting light of London day. So, 
in the midst of that smoke-palled city, enamoured of figures and 
grimy toil, Paul had his secret temple, his wishing-carpet, his bit 
of blue-and-white Mediterranean shore bathed in perpetual sun- 
shine. 

Several of Paul’s teachers had a theory that his imagination had 
been perverted by garish fiction; but the truth was, he scarcely ever 
read at all. The books at home were not such as would either tempt 
or corrupt a youthful mind, and as for reading the novels that some 
of his friends urged upon him — well, he got what he wanted much 
more quickly from music; any sort of music, from an orchestra to a 
barrel organ. He needed only the spark, the indescribable thrill 
that made his imagination master of his senses, and he could make 
plots and pictures enough of his own. It was equally true that he 
was not stage-struck — not, at any rate, in the usual acceptation of 
that expression. He had no desire to become an actor, any more 
than he had to become a musician. He felt no necessity to do any of 
these things; what he wanted was to see, to be in the atmosphere, 
float on the wave of it, to be carried out, blue league after blue 
league, away from everything. 

After a night behind the scenes, Paul found the school-room more 
than ever repulsive; the bare floors and naked walls; the prosy men 
who never wore frock coats, or violets in their buttonholes; the 
women with their dull gowns, shrill voices, and pitiful seriousness 
about prepositions that govern the dative. He could not bear to 
have the other pupils think, for a moment, that he took these people 
seriously; he must convey to them that he considered it all trivial, 
and was there only by way of a joke, anyway. He had autograph 
pictures of all the members of the stock company which he showed 
his classmates, telling them the most incredible stories of his famil- 
jarity with these people, of his acquaintance with the soloists who 
came to Carnegie Hall, his suppers with them and the flowers he 
sent them. When these stories lost their effect, and his audience 
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grew listless, he would bid all the boys good-bye, announcing that 
he was going to travel for awhile; going to Naples, to California, to 
Egypt. Then, next Monday, he would slip back, conscious and 
nervously smiling; his sister was ill, and he would have to defer his 
voyage until spring. 

Matters went steadily worse with Paul at school. In the itch to 
let his instructors know how heartily he despised them, and how 
thoroughly he was appreciated elsewhere, he mentioned once or 
twice that he had no time to fool with theorems; adding — with a 
twitch of the eyebrows and a touch of that nervous bravado which 
so perplexed them — that he was helping the people down at the 
stock company; they were old friends of his. 

The upshot of the matter was, that the Principal went to Paul’s 
father, and Paul was taken out of school and put to work. The 
manager at Carnegie Hall was told to get another usher in his stead; 
the doorkeeper at the theatre was warned not to admit him to the 
house; and Charley Edwards remorsefully promised the boy’s father 
not to see him again. 

The members of the stock company were vastly amused when 
some of Paul’s stories reached them — especially the women. They 
were hard-working women, most of them supporting indolent hus- 
bands or brothers, and they laughed rather bitterly at having stirred 
the boy to such fervid and florid inventions. They agreed with the 
faculty and with his father, that Paul’s was a bad case. 


The east-bound train was ploughing through a January snow- 
storm; the dull dawn was beginning to show grey when the engine 
whistled a mile out of Newark. Paul started up from the seat where 
he had lain curled in uneasy slumber, rubbed the breath-misted 
window glass with his hand, and peered out. The snow was whirl- 
ing in curling eddies above the white bottom lands, and the drifts 
lay already deep in the fields and along the fences, while here and 
there the long dead grass and dried weed stalks protruded black 
above it. Lights shone from the scattered houses, and a gang of 
labourers who stood beside the track waved their lanterns. 

Paul had slept very little, and he felt grimy and uncomfortable. 
He had made the all-night journey in a day coach because he was 
afraid if he took a Pullman he might be seen by some Pittsburgh 
business man who had noticed him in Denny & Carson’s office. 
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When the whistle woke him, he clutched quickly at his breast 
pocket, glancing about him with an uncertain smile. But the little, 
clay-bespattered Italians were still sleeping, the slatternly women 
across the aisle were in open-mouthed oblivion, and even the crumby, 
crying babies were for the nonce stilled. Paul settled back to strug- 
gle with his impatience as best he could. 

When he arrived at the Jersey City station, he hurried through 
his breakfast, manifestly ill at ease and keeping a sharp eye about 
him. After he reached the Twenty-third Street station, he consulted 
a cabman, and had himself driven to a men’s furnishing establish- 
ment which was just opening for the day. He spent upward of two 
hours there, buying with endless reconsidering and great care. His 
new street suit he put on in the fitting-room; the frock coat and dress 
clothes he had bundled into the cab with his new shirts. Then he 
drove to a hatter’s and a shoe house. His next errand was at 
* Tiffany’s, where he selected silver mounted brushes and a scarf- 
pin. He would not wait to have his silver marked, he said. Lastly, 
he stopped at a trunk shop on Broadway, and had his purchases 
packed into various travelling bags. 

It was a little after one o’clock when he drove up to the Waldorf, 
and, after settling with the cabman, went into the office. He 
registered from Washington; said-his mother and father had been 
abroad, and that he had come down to await the arrival of their 
steamer. He told his story plausibly and had no trouble, since he 
offered to pay for them in advance, in engaging his rooms; a sleeping- 
room, sitting-room and bath. 

Not once, but a hundred times Paul had planned this entry into 
New York. He had gone over every detail of it with Charley Ed- 
wards, and in his scrap book at home there were pages of descrip- 
tion about New York hotels, cut from the Sunday papers. 

When he was shown to his sitting-room on the eighth floor, he 
saw at a glance that everything was as it should be; there was but 
one detail in his mental picture that the place did not realize, so he 
rang for the bell boy and sent him down for flowers. He moved 
about nervously until the boy returned, putting away his new linen 
and fingering it delightedly as he did so. When the flowers came, 
he put them hastily into water, and then tumbled into a hot bath. 
Presently he came out of his white bath-room, resplendent in his 
new silk underwear, and playing with the tassels of his red robe. 
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The snow was whirling so fiercely outside his windows that he could 
searcely see across the street; but within, the air was deliciously 
soft and fragrant. He put the violets and jonquils on the tabouret 
beside the couch, and threw himself down with a long sigh, covering 
himself with a Roman blanket. He was thoroughly tired; he had 
been in such haste, he had stood up to such a strain, covered so 
much ground in the last twenty-four hours, that he wanted to think 
how it had all come about. Lulled by the sound of the wind, the 
warm air, and the cool fragrance of the flowers, he sank into deep, 
drowsy retrospection. 

It had been wonderfully simple; when they had shut him out of 
the theatre and concert hall, when they had taken away his bone, 
the whole thing was virtually determined. ‘The rest was a mere 
matter of opportunity. The only thing that at all surprised him was 
his own courage — for he realized well enough that he had always 
been tormented by fear, a sort of apprehensive dread that, of late 
years, as the meshes of the lies he had told closed about him, had 
been pulling the muscles of his body tighter and tighter. Until now, 
he could not remember a time when he had not been dreading some- 
thing. Even when he was a little boy, it was always there — be- 
hind him, or before, or on either side. There had always been 
the shadowed corner, the dark place into which he dared not look, 
but from which something seemed always to be watching him — 
and Paul had done things that were not pretty to watch, he knew. 

But now he had a curious sense of relief, as though he had at last 
thrown down the gauntlet to the thing in the corner. 

Yet it was but a day since he had been sulking in the traces; but 
yesterday afternoon that he had been sent to the bank with Denny 
& Carson’s deposit, as usual — but this time he was instructed to 
leave the book to be balanced. There was above two thousand dol- 
lars in checks, and nearly a thousand in the bank notes which he had 
taken from the book and quietly transferred to his pocket. At the 
bank he had made out a new deposit slip. His nerves had been 
steady enough to permit of his returning to the office, where he had 
finished his work and asked for a full day’s holiday tomorrow, Sat- 
urday, giving a perfectly reasonable pretext. The bank book, he 
knew, would not be returned before Monday or Tuesday, and his 
father would be out of town for the next week. From the time he 
slipped the bank notes into his pocket until he boarded the night 
train for New York, he had not known a moment’s hesitation. 
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How astonishingly easy it had all been; here he was, the thing 
done; and this time there would be no awakening, no figure at the 
top of the stairs. He watched the snow flakes whirling by his win- 
dow until he fell asleep. 

When he awoke, it was four o’clock in the afternoon. He bounded 
up with a start; one of his precious days gone already! He spent 
nearly an hour in dressing, watching every stage of his toilet care- 
fully in the mirror. Everything was quite perfect; he was exactly 
the kind of boy he had always wanted to be. 

When he went downstairs, Paul took a carriage and drove up 
Fifth Avenue toward the Park. The snow had somewhat abated; 
carriages and tradesmen’s wagons were hurrying soundlessly to 
and fro in the winter twilight; boys in woollen mufflers were shovel- 
ling off the doorsteps; the avenue stages made fine spots of colour 
against the white street. Here and there on the corners whole flower 
gardens blooming behind glass windows, against which the snow 
flakes stuck and melted; violets, roses, carnations, lilies of the valley 
— somehow vastly more lovely and alluring that they blossomed 
thus unnaturally in the snow. The Park itself was a wonderful 
stage winter-piece. 

When he returned, the pause of the twilight had ceased, and the 
tune of the streets had changed. The snow was falling faster, lights 
streamed from the hotels that reared their many stories fearlessly 
up into the storm, defying the raging Atlantic winds. A long, black 
stream of carriages poured down the avenue, intersected here and 
there by other streams, tending horizontally. There were a score 
of cabs about the entrance of his hotel, and his driver had to wait. 
Boys in livery were running in and out of the awning stretched 
across the sidewalk, up and down the red velvet carpet laid from 
the door to the street. Above, about, within it all, was the rumble 
and roar, the hurry and toss of thousands of human beings as hot 
-for pleasure as himself, and on every side of him towered the glaring 
affirmation of the omnipotence of wealth. 

The boy set his teeth and drew his shoulders together in a spasm 
of realization; the plot of all dramas, the text of all romances, the 
nerve-stuff of all sensations was whirling about him like the snow 
flakes. He burnt like a faggot in a tempest. 

When Paul came down to dinner, the music of the orchestra 
floated up the elevator shaft to greet him. As he stepped into the 
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thronged corridor, he sank back into one of the chairs against the 
wall to get his breath. The lights, the chatter, the perfumes, the 
bewildering medley of colour — he had, for a moment, the feeling 
of not being able to stand it. But only for a moment; these were 
his own people, he told himself. He went slowly about the corridors, 
through the writing-rooms, smoking-rooms, reception-rooms, as 
though he were exploring the chambers of an enchanted palace, built 
and peopled for him alone. 

When he reached the dining-room he sat down at a table near a 
window. The flowers, the white linen, the many-coloured wine 
glasses, the gay toilettes of the women, the low popping of corks, 
the undulating repetitions of the * Blue Danube from the orchestra, 
all flooded Paul’s dream with bewildering radiance. When the 
roseate tinge of his champagne was added — that cold, precious, 
bubbling stuff that creamed and foamed in his glass — Paul won- 
dered that there were honest men in the world at all. This was what 
all the world was fighting for, he reflected; this was what all the 
struggle was about. He doubted the reality of his past. Had he 
ever known a place called Cordelia Street, a place where fagged 
looking business men boarded the early car? Mere rivets in a ma- 
chine they seemed to Paul— sickening men, with combings of 
children’s hair always hanging to their coats, and the smell of cook- 
ing in their clothes. Cordelia Street — Ah, that belonged to another 
time and country! Had he not always been thus, had he not sat 
here night after night, from as far back as he could remember, look- 
ing pensively over just such shimmering textures, and slowly twirl- 
ing the stem of a glass like this one between his thumb and middle 
finger? He rather thought he had. 

He was not in the least abashed or lonely. He had no especial 
desire to meet or to know any of these people; all he demanded was 
the right to look on and conjecture, to watch the pageant. The 
mere stage properties were all he contended for. Nor was he lonely 
later in the evening, in his loge at the Opera. He was entirely rid of 
his nervous misgivings, of his forced aggressiveness, of the impera- 
tive desire to show himself different from his surroundings. He felt 
now that his surroundings explained him. Nobody questioned the 
purple; he had only to wear it passively. He had only to glance 
down at his dress coat to reassure himself that here it would be 
impossible for anyone to humiliate him. 
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He found it hard to leave his beautiful sitting-room to go to bed 
that night, and sat long watching the raging storm from his turret 
window. When he went to sleep, it was with the lights turned on 
in his bedroom; partly because of his old timidity, and partly so 
that, if he should wake in the night, there would be no wretched 
moment of doubt, no horrible suspicion of yellow wall-paper, or of 
Washington and Calvin above his bed. 

On Sunday morning the city was practically snow-bound. Paul 
breakfasted late, and in the afternoon he fell in with a wild San 
Francisco boy, a freshman at Yale, who said he had run down for a 
“little flyer” over Sunday. The young man offered to show Paul 
the night side of the town, and the two boys went off together after 
dinner, not returning to the hotel until seven o’clock the next morn- 
ing. They had started out in the confiding warmth of a champagne 
friendship, but their parting in the elevator was singularly cool. 
The freshman pulled himself together to make his train, and Paul 
went to bed. He awoke at two o’clock in the afternoon, very thirsty 
and dizzy, and rang for ice-water, coffee, and the Pittsburgh papers. 

On the part of the hotel management, Paul excited no suspicion. 
There was this to be said for him, that he wore his spoils with dignity 
and in no way made himself conspicuous. His chief greediness lay 
in his ears and eyes, and his excesses were not offensive ones. His 
dearest pleasures were the grey winter twilights in his sitting-room; 
his quiet enjoyment of his flowers, his clothes, his wide divan, his 
cigarette and his sense of power. He could not remember a time 
when he had felt so at peace with himself. The mere release from 
the necessity of petty lying, lying every day and every day, re- 
stored his self-respect. He had never lied for pleasure, even at 
school; but to make himself noticed and admired, to assert his dif- 
ference from other Cordelia Street boys; and he felt a good deal more 
manly, more honest, even, now that he had no need for boastful 
pretensions, now that he could, as his actor friends used to say, 
“dress the part.” It was characteristic that remorse did not occur 
to him. His golden days went by without a shadow, and he made 
each as perfect as he could. 

On the eighth day after his arrival in New York, he found the 
whole affair exploited in the Pittsburgh papers, exploited with a 
wealth of detail which indicated that local news of a sensational 
nature was at a low ebb. The firm of Denny & Carson announced 
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that the boy’s father had refunded the full amount of his theft, and 
that they had no intention of prosecuting. The Cumberland minis- 
ter had been interviewed, and expressed his hope of yet reclaiming 
the motherless lad, and Paul’s Sabbath-school teacher declared 
that she would spare no effort to that end. The rumour had reached 
Pittsburgh that the boy had been seen in a New York hotel, and 
his father had gone East to find him and bring him home. 

Paul had just come in to dress for dinner; he sank into a chair, 
weak in the knees, and clasped his head in his hands. It was to be 
worse than jail, even; the tepid waters of Cordelia Street were to 
close over him finally and forever. The grey monotony stretched 
before him in hopeless, unrelieved years; Sabbath-school, Young 
People’s Meeting, the yellow-papered room, the damp dish-towels; 
it all rushed back upon him with sickening vividness. He had the 
old feeling that the orchestra had suddenly stopped, the sinking 
sensation that the play was over. The sweat broke out on his face, 
and he sprang to his feet, looked about him with his white, conscious 
smile, and winked at himself in the mirror. With something of the 
childish belief in miracles with which he had so often gone to class, 
all his lessons unlearned, Paul dressed and dashed whistling down 
the corridor to the elevator. 

He had no sooner entered the dining-room and caught the meas- 
ure of the music, than his remembrance was lightened by his old 
elastic power of claiming the moment, mounting with it, and finding 
it all sufficient. The glare and glitter about him, the mere scenic 
accessories had again, and for the last time, their old potency. He 
would show himself that he was game, he would finish the thing 
splendidly. He doubted, more than ever, the existence of Cordelia 
Street, and for the first time he drank his wine recklessly. Was he 
not, after all, one of these fortunate beings? Was he not still him- 
self, and in his own place? He drummed a nervous accompaniment 
to the music and looked about him, telling himself over and over 
that it had paid. 

He reflected drowsily, to the swell of the violin and the chill 
sweetness of his wine, that he might have done it more wisely. He 
might have caught an outbound steamer and been well out of their 
clutches before now. But the other side of the world had seemed too 
far away and too uncertain then; he could not have waited for it; 
his need had been too sharp. If he had to choose over again, he 
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would do the same thing tomorrow. He looked affectionately about 
the dining-room, now gilded with a soft mist. Ah, it had paid in- 
deed! 

Paul was awakened next morning by a painful throbbing in his 
head and feet. He had thrown himself across the bed without un- 
dressing, and had slept with his shoes on. His limbs and hands 
were lead heavy, and his tongue and throat were parched. There 
came upon him one of those fateful attacks of clear-headedness that 
never occurred except when he was physically exhausted and his 
nerves hung loose. He lay still and closed his eyes and let the tide 
of realities wash over him. 

His father was in New York; “stopping at some joint or other,” 
he told himself. The memory of successive summers on the front 
stoop fell upon him like a weight of black water. He had not a 
hundred dollars left; and he knew now, more than ever, that money 
was everything, the wall that stood between all he loathed and all 
he wanted. The thing was winding itself up; he had thought of 
that on his first glorious day in New York, and had even provided 
a way to snap the thread. It lay on his dressing-table now; he 
had got it out last night when he came blindly up from dinner — 
but the shiny metal hurt his eyes, and he disliked the look of it, any- 
way. 

He rose and moved about with a painful effort, succumbing now 
and again to attacks of nausea. It was the old depression exag- 
gerated; all the world had become Cordelia Street. Yet somehow 
he was not afraid of anything, was absolutely calm; perhaps because 
he had looked into the dark corner at last, and knew. It was bad 
enough, what he saw there; but somehow not so bad as his long fear 
of it had been. He saw everything clearly now. He had a feeling 
that he had made the best of it, that he had lived the sort of life he 
was meant to live, and for half an hour he sat staring at the revolver. 
But he told himself that was not the way, so he went downstairs 
and took a cab to the ferry. 

When Paul arrived at Newark, he got off the train and took 
another cab, directing the driver to follow the Pennsylvania tracks 
out of the town. The snow lay heavy on the roadways and had 
drifted deep in the open fields. Only here and there the dead grass 
or dried weed stalks projected, singularly black, above it. Once well 
into the country, Paul dismissed the carriage and walked, flounder- 
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ing along the tracks, his mind a medley of irrelevant things. He 
seemed to hold in his brain an actual picture of everything he had seen 
that morning. He remembered every feature of both his drivers, 
the toothless old woman from whom he had bought the red flowers 
in his coat, the agent from whom he had got his ticket, and all of his 
fellow-passengers on the ferry. His mind, unable to cope with vital 
matters near at hand, worked feverishly and deftly at sorting and 
grouping these images. They made for him a part of the ugliness 
of the world, of the ache in his head, and the bitter burning on his 
tongue. He stooped and put a handful of snow into his mouth as 
he walked, but that, too, seemed hot. When he reached a little 
hillside, where the tracks ran through a cut some twenty feet below 
him, he stopped and sat down. 

The carnations in his coat were drooping with the cold, he noticed; 
all their red glory over. It occurred to him that all the flowers he 
had seen in the show windows that first night must have gone the 
same way, long before this. It was only one splendid breath they 
had, in spite of their brave mockery at the winter outside the glass. 
It was a losing game in the end, it seemed, this revolt against the 
homilies by which the world is run. Paul took one of the blossoms 
carefully from his coat and scooped a little hole in the snow, where 
he covered it up. Then he dozed a while, from his weak condition, 
seeming insensible to the cold. 

The sound of an approaching train woke him, and he started to 
his feet, remembering only his resolution, and afraid lest he should 
be too late. He stood watching the approaching locomotive, his 
teeth chattering, his lips drawn away from them in a frightened 
smile; once or twice he glanced nervously sidewise, as though he 
were being watched. When the right moment came, he jumped. 
As he fell, the folly of his haste occurred to him with merciless clear- 
ness, the vastness of what he had left undone. There flashed 
through his brain, clearer than ever before, the blue of Adriatic 
water, the yellow of Algerian sands. 

He felt something strike his chest — his body was being thrown 
swiftly through the air, on and on, immeasurably far and fast, while 
his limbs gently relaxed. Then, because the picture making mechan- 
ism was crushed, the disturbing visions flashed into black, and Paul 
dropped back into the immense design of things. 
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Tuomas Harpy (1840-1928), novelist, short-story writer, and poet, 
was born near Dorchester, England. He attended the Dorchester 
Primary School for six years, studied architecture with a Dorchester 
architect, reading classical and modern literature in his spare time. 
Trained as an architect, he practised his profession for five years in 
London, where he attended evening classes at King’s College. In 
1867 he left London for Weymouth and began to devote his time to 
literature. He first wrote poetry, for which he found no audience. 
From 1871 to 1896 he wrote novels and stories. After the publication 
of Jude the Obscure (1896), he turned again to poetry, and from that 
date to his death, in 1928, he devoted himself to poetry, including the 
poetic drama of the Dynasts. Some of his most famous novels are 
The Return of the Native (1878), The Mayor of Casterbridge (1886), 
Tess of the D’ Urbervilles (1891), Jude the Obscure (1896) ; shorter stories 
and sketches are included in Wessex Tales (1888) and Life’s Little 
Ironies (1894). 

Although Hardy’s novels belong to the nineteenth century, they 
represent the author’s revolt, in art as in life, against the conven- 
tions and the philosophy of that time. 

This story is an excellent example, as the title of the volume sug- 
gests, of Hardy’s use of irony. Explain the irony of the story. For 
similar effects in Hardy’s poetry, read “The Dame of Athelhall” and 
“The Curate’s Kindness.” Should you say that the plot of “To 
Please His Wife” is devised to produce the effect of irony? Classify 
the story as one of character, incident, or atmosphere. What meth- 
ods are employed to reveal character? Contrast Shadrach Jolliffe 
with Cino in “Messer Cino and the Live Coal” (p. 472). 


I 


Tue interior of St. James’s Church, in Havenpool Town, was slowly 
darkening under the close clouds of a winter afternoon. It was 
Sunday: service had just ended, the face of the parson in the pulpit 
was buried in his hands, and the congregation, with a cheerful sigh 
of release, were rising from their knees to depart. 

For the moment the stillness was so complete that the surging 
of the sea could be heard outside the harbour-bar. Then it was 


1 Reprinted from Life’s Little Ironies, by Thomas Hardy, by permission of 
Florence Hardy. 
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broken by the footsteps of the clerk going towards the west door to 
open it in the usual manner for the exit of the assembly. Before, 
however, he had reached the doorway, the latch was lifted from 
without, and the dark figure of a man in a sailor’s garb appeared 
against the light. 

The clerk stepped aside, the sailor closed the door gently behind 
him, and advanced up the nave till he stood at the chancel-step. 
The parson looked up from the private little prayer which, after so 
many for the parish, he quite fairly took for himself, rose to his feet, 
and stared at the intruder. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said the sailor, addressing the minister 
in a voice distinctly audible to all the congregation. ‘I have come 
here to offer thanks for my narrow escape from shipwreck. I am 
given to understand that it is a proper thing to do, if you have no 
objection?” 

The parson, after a moment’s pause, said hesitatingly, “I have 
no objection; certainly. It is usual to mention any such wish before 
service, so that the proper words may be used in the General Thanks- 
giving. But, if you wish, we can read from the form for use after a 
storm at sea.” 

“Ay, sure; I ain’t particular,” said the sailor. 

The clerk thereupon directed the sailor to the page in the prayer- 
book where the collect of thanksgiving would be found, and the 
rector began reading it, the sailor kneeling where he stood, and re- 
peating it after him word by word in a distinct voice. The people, 
who had remained agape and motionless at the proceeding, mechan- 
ically knelt down likewise; but they continued to regard the isolated 
form of the sailor who, in the precise middle of the chancel-step, re- 
mained fixed on his knees, facing the east, his hat beside him, his 
hands joined, and he quite unconscious of his appearance in their 
regard. 

When his thanksgiving had come to an end he rose; the people 
rose also, and all went out of church together. As soon as the sailor 
emerged, so that the remaining daylight fell upon his face, old in- 
habitants began to recognize him as no other than Shadrach Jolliffe, 
a young man who had not been seen at Havenpool for several years. 
A son of the town, his parents had died when he was quite young, 
on which account he had early gone to sea, in the Newfoundland 
trade. 
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He talked with this and that townsman as he walked, informing 
them that, since leaving his native place years before, he had be- 
come captain and owner of a small coasting-ketch, which had prov- 
identially been saved from the gale as well as himself. Presently 
he drew near to two girls who were going out of the churchyard in 
front of him; they had been sitting in the nave at his entry, and had 
watched his doings with deep interest, afterwards discussing him as 
they moved out of church together. One was a slight and gentle 
creature, the other a tall, large-framed, deliberative girl. Captain 
Jolliffe regarded the loose curls of their hair, their backs and shoul- 
ders, down to their heels, for some time. 

“Who may them two maids be?” he whispered to his neighbour. 

“The little one is Emily Hanning; the tall one Joanna Phippard.” 

“Ah! I recollect ’em now, to be sure.” 

He advanced to their elbow, and genially stole a gaze at them. 

“Emily, you don’t know me?” said the sailor, turning his beaming 
brown eyes on her. 

“T think I do, Mr. Jolliffe,” said Emily shyly. 

The other girl looked straight at him with her dark eyes. 

“The face of Miss Joanna I don’t call to mind so well,” he con- 
tinued. ‘But I know her beginnings and kindred.” 

They walked and talked together, Jolliffe narrating particulars of 
his late narrow escape, till they reached the corner of Sloop Lane, 
in which Emily Hanning dwelt, when, with a nod and smile, she 
left them. Soon the sailor parted also from Joanna, and, having no 
especial errand or appointment, turned back towards Emily’s house. 
She lived with her father, who called himself an accountant, the. 
daughter, however, keeping a little stationery-shop as a supple- 
mental provision for the gaps of his somewhat uncertain business. 
On entering Jolliffe found father and daughter about to begin tea. 

“O, I didn’t know it was tea-time,” he said. “Ay, PI have a cup 
with much pleasure.” 

He remained to tea and long afterwards, telling more tales of his 
seafaring life. Several neighbours called to listen, and were asked 
to come in. Somehow Emily Hanning lost her heart to the sailor 
that Sunday night, and in the course of a week or two there was a 
tender understanding between them. 

One moonlight evening in the next month Shadrach was ascending 
out of the town by the long straight road eastward, to an elevated 
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suburb where the more fashionable houses stood — if anything near 
this ancient port could be called fashionable — when he saw a figure 
before him whom, from her manner of glancing back, he took to be 
Emily. But, on coming up, he found she was Joanna Phippard. 
He gave a gallant greeting, and walked beside her. 

“Go along,” she said, “or Emily will be jealous!” 

He seemed not to like the suggestion, and remained. 

What was said and what was done on that walk never could be 
clearly recollected by Shadrach; but in some way or other Joanna 
contrived to wean him away from her gentler and younger rival. 
From that week onwards, Jolliffe was seen more and more in the 
wake of Joanna Phippard and less in the company of Emily; and it 
was soon rumoured about the quay that old Jolliffe’s son, who had 
come home from sea, was going to be married to the former young 
woman, to the great disappointment of the latter. 

Just after this report had gone about, Joanna dressed herself for 
a walk one morning, and started for Emily’s house in the little cross- 
street. Intelligence of the deep sorrow of her friend on account of 
the loss of Shadrach had reached her ears also, and her conscience 
reproached her for winning him away. 

Joanna was not altogether satisfied with the sailor. She liked 
his attentions, and she coveted the dignity of matrimony; but she 
had never been deeply in love with Jolliffe. For one thing, she was 
ambitious, and socially his position was hardly so good as her own, 
and there was always the chance of an attractive woman mating 
considerably above her. It had long been in her mind that she would 
not strongly object to give him back again to Emily if her friend 
felt so very badly about him. To this end she had written a letter 
of renunciation to Shadrach, which letter she carried in her hand, 
intending to send it if personal observation of Emily convinced her 
that her friend was suffering. 

Joanna entered Sloop Lane and stepped down into the stationery- 
shop, which was below the pavement level. Emily’s father was 
never at home at this hour of the day, and it seemed as though Emily 
were not at home either, for the visitor could make nobody hear. 
Customers came so seldom hither that a five minutes’ absence of the 
proprietor counted for little. Joanna waited in the little shop, 
where Emily had tastefully set out — as women can — articles in 
themselves of slight value, so as to obscure the meagreness of the 
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stock-in-trade; till she saw a figure pausing without the window ap- 
parently absorbed in the contemplation of the sixpenny books, 
packets of paper, and prints hung on a string. It was Captain 
Shadrach Jolliffe, peering in to ascertain if Emily were there alone. 
Moved by an impulse of reluctance to meet him in a spot which 
breathed of Emily, Joanna slipped through the door that communi- 
cated with the parlour at the back. She had frequently done so be- 
fore, for in her friendship with Emily she had the freedom of the 
house without ceremony. 

Jolliffe entered the shop. Through the thin blind which screened 
the glass partition she could see that he was disappointed at not 
finding Emily there. He was about to go out again, when Emily’s 
form darkened the doorway, hastening home from some errand. 
At sight of Jolliffe she started back as if she would have gone out 
again. 

“Don’t run away, Emily; don’t!” said he. ‘What can make ye 
afraid?” 

“I’m not afraid, Captain Jolliffe. Only — only I saw you all of 
a sudden, and — it made me jump!” Her voice showed that her 
heart had jumped even more than the rest of her. 

“I just called as I was passing,” he said. 

“For some paper?” She hastened behind the counter. 

“No, no, Emily; why do ye get behind there? Why not stay 
by me? You seem to hate me.” 

“T don’t hate you. How can I?” 

“Then come out, so that we can talk like Christians.” 

Emily obeyed with a fitful laugh, till she stood again beside him 
in the open part of the shop. 

‘“‘There’s a dear,” he said. 

“You mustn’t say that, Captain Jolliffe; because the words be- 
long to somebody else.” 

“Ah! I know what you mean. But, Emily, upon my life I 
didn’t know till this morning that you cared one bit about me, or I 
should not have done as I have done. I have the best of feelings for 
Joanna, but I know that from the beginning she hasn’t cared for me 
more than in a friendly way; and I see now the one I ought to have 
asked to be my wife. You know, Emily, when a man comes home 
from sea after a long voyage he’s as blind as a bat — he can’t see 
who’s who in women. ‘They are all alike to him, beautiful crea- 
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tures, and he takes the first that comes easy, without thinking if she 
loves him, or if he might not soon love another better than her. 
From the first I inclined to you most, but you were so backward and 
shy that I thought you didn’t want me to bother ’ee, and so I went 
to Joanna.” 

“Don’t say any more, Mr. Jolliffe, don’t!” said she, choking. 
“You are going to marry Joanna next month, and it is wrong to — 
to EE 

“O, Emily, my darling!” he cried, and clasped her little figure in 
his arms before she was aware. 

Joanna, behind the curtain, turned pale, tried to withdraw her 
eyes, but could not. 

“Tt is only you I love as a man ought to love the woman he is 
going to marry; and I know this from what Joanna has said, that 
she will willingly let me off! She wants to marry higher I know, 
and only said “Yes” to me out of kindness. A fine, tall girl like 
her isn’t the sort for a plain sailor’s wife: you be the best suited for 
that.” 

He kissed her and kissed her again, her flexible form quivering in 
the agitation of his embrace. 

“I wonder — are you sure — Joanna is going to break off with 
you? O, are you sure? Because ——” 

“I know she would not wish to make us miserable. She will re- 
lease me.” 

“O, I hope — I hope she will! Don’t stay any longer, Captain 
Jolliffe!” 

He lingered, however, till a customer came for a penny stick of 
sealing-wax, and then he withdrew. 

Green envy had overspread Joanna at the scene. She looked 
about for a way of escape. To get out without Emily’s knowledge 
of her visit was indispensable. She crept from the parlour into the 
passage, and thence to the front door of the house, where she let 
herself noiselessly into the street. 

The sight of that caress had reversed all her resolutions. She 
could not let Shadrach go. Reaching home she burnt the letter, and 
told her mother that if Captain Jolliffe called she was too unwell to 
see him. 

Shadrach, however, did not call. He sent her a note expressing in 
simple language the state of his feelings; and asked to be allowed to 
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take advantage of the hints she had given him that her affection, 
too, was little more than friendly, by cancelling the engagement. 

Looking out upon the harbour and the island beyond he waited 
and waited in his lodgings for an answer that did not come. The 
suspense grew to be so intolerable that after dark he went up the 
High Street. He could not resist calling at Joanna’s to learn his 
fate. 

Her mother said her daughter was too unwell to see him, and to 
his questioning admitted that it was in consequence of a letter re- 
ceived from himself, which had distressed her deeply. 

“You know what it was about, perhaps, Mrs. Phippard?” he 
said. 

Mrs. Phippard owned that she did, adding that it put them in a 
very painful position. Thereupon Shadrach, fearing that he had 
been guilty of an enormity, explained that if his letter had pained 
Joanna it must be owing to a misunderstanding, since he had thought 
it would be a relief to her. If otherwise, he would hold himself 
bound by his word, and she was to think of the letter as never having 
been written. 

Next morning he received an oral message from the young woman, 
asking him to fetch her home from a meeting that evening. This 
he did, and while walking from the Town Hall to her door, with her 
hand in his arm, she said: 

“It is all the same as before between us, isn’t it, Shadrach? Your 
letter was sent in mistake?”’ 

“Tt is all the same as before,” he answered, “‘if you say it must be.” 

“I wish it to be,” she murmured, with hard lineaments, as she 
thought of Emily. 

Shadrach was a religious and scrupulous man, who respected his 
word as his life. Shortly afterwards the wedding took place, Jolliffe 
having conveyed to Emily as gently as possible the error he had fal- 
Jen into when estimating Joanna’s mood as one of indifference. 


II 

A month after the marriage Joanna’s mother died and the couple 
were obliged to turn their attention to very practical matters. Now 
that she was left without a parent, Joanna could not bear the notion 
of her husband going to sea again, but the question was, What could 
he do at home? They finally decided to take on a grocer’s shop in 
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High Street, the goodwill and stock of which were waiting to be dis- 
posed of at that time. Shadrach knew nothing of shopkeeping, and 
Joanna, very little, but they hoped to learn. 

To the management of this grocery business they now devoted 
all their energies, and continued to conduct it for many succeeding 
years, without great success. Two sons were born to them, whom 
their mother loved to idolatry, although she had never passionately 
loved her husband; and she lavished upon them all her forethought 
and care. But the shop did not thrive, and the large dreams she 
had entertained of her sons’ education and career became attenuated 
in the face of realities. Their schooling was of the plainest, but, 
being by the sea, they grew alert in all such nautical arts and enter- 
prises as were attractive to their age. 

The great interest of the Jolliffes’ married life, outside their own 
immediate household, had lain in the marriage of Emily. By one 
of those odd chances which lead those that lurk in unexpected 
corners to be discovered, while the obvious are passed by, the gentle 
girl had been seen and loved by a thriving merchant of the town, a 
widower, some years older than herself, though still in the prime of 
life. At first Emily had declared that she never, never could marry 
any one; but Mr. Lester had quietly persevered, and had at last 
won her reluctant assent. Two children also were the fruits of this 
union, and, as they grew and prospered, Emily declared that she had 
never supposed that she could live to be so happy. 

The worthy merchant’s home, one of those large, substantial 
brick mansions frequently jammed up in old-fashioned towns, faced 
directly on the High Street, nearly opposite to the grocery shop of 
the Jolliffes, and it now became the pain of Joanna to behold the 
woman whose place she had usurped out of pure covetousness, look- 
ing down from her position of comparative wealth upon the humble 
shop-window with its dusty sugar-loaves, heaps of raisins, and canis- 
ters of tea, over which it was her own lot to preside. The business 
having so dwindled, Joanna was obliged to serve in the shop her- 
self, and it galled and mortified her that Emily Lester, sitting in her 
large drawing-room over the way, could witness her own dancings 
up and down behind the counter at the beck and call of wretched 
twopenny customers, whose patronage she was driven to welcome 
gladly: persons to whom she was compelled to be civil in the street, 
while Emily was bounding along with her children and her govern- 
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ess, and conversing with the genteelest people of the town and neigh- 
bourhood. This was what she had gained by not letting Shadrach 
Jolliffe, whom she had so faintly loved, carry his affection elsewhere. 

Shadrach was a good and honest man, and he had been faithful 
to her in heart and in deed. Time had clipped the wings of his love 
for Emily in his devotion to the mother of his boys: he had quite 
lived down that impulsive earlier fancy, and Emily had become in 
his regard nothing more than a friend. It was the same with Emily’s 
feelings for him. Possibly, had she found the least cause for jeal- 
ousy, Joanna would almost have been better satisfied. It was in 
the absolute acquiescence of Emily and Shadrach in the results she 
herself had contrived that her discontent found nourishment. 

Shadrach was not endowed with the narrow shrewdness necessary 
for developing a retail business in the face of many competitors. 
Did a customer inquire if the grocer could really recommend the 
wondrous substitute for eggs which a persevering bagman had forced 
into his stock, he would answer that “when you did not put eggs 
into a pudding it was difficult to taste them there”; and when he was 
asked if his “real Mocha coffee” was real Mocha, he would say 
grimly, “as understood in small shops.” 

One summer day, when the big brick house opposite was reflecting 
the oppressive sun’s heat into the shop, and nobody was present but 
husband and wife, Joanna looked across at Emily’s door, where a 
wealthy visitor’s carriage had drawn up. Traces of patronage had 
been visible in Emily’s manner of late. 

“Shadrach, the truth is, you are not a business-man,”’ his wife 
sadly murmured. ‘You were not brought up to shopkeeping, and 
it is impossible for a man to make a fortune at an occupation he has 
jumped into, as you did into this.” 

Jolliffe agreed with her, in this as in everything else. “Not that 
I care a rope’s end about making a fortune,” he said cheerfully. 
“I am happy enough, and we can rub on somehow.” 

She looked again at the great house through the screen of bottled 
pickles. 

“Rub on — yes,” she said bitterly. “But see how well off Emmy 
Lester is, who used to be so poor! Her boys will go to College, no 
doubt; and think of yours — obliged to go to the Parish School!” 

Shadrach’s thoughts had flown to Emily. 

“Nobody,” he said good-humouredly, “ever did Emily a better 
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turn than you did, Joanna, when you warned her off me and put an 
end to that little simpering nonsense between us, so as to leave it in 
her power to say “Aye” to Lester when he came along.” 

This almost maddened her. 

“Don’t speak of bygones!” she implored, in stern sadness. “But 
think, for the boys’ and my sake, if not for your own, what are we 
to do to get richer?” 

“Well,” he said, becoming serious, “to tell the truth, I have al- 
ways felt myself unfit for this business, though I’ve never liked to 
say so. I seem to want more room for sprawling; a more open 
space to strike out in than here among friends and neighbours. I 
could get rich as well as any man, if I tried my own way.” 

“I wish you would! What is your way?” 

“To go to sea again.” 

She had been the very one to keep him at home, hating the semi- 
widowed existence of sailors’ wives. But her ambition checked her 
instincts now, and she said: 

“Do you think success really lies that way?” 

“I am sure it lies in no other.” 

“Do you want to go, Shadrach?” 

“ Not for the pleasure of it, I can tell’ee. There’s no such pleasure 
at sea, Joanna, as I can find in my back parlour here. To speak 
honest, I have no love for the brine. I never had much. But if it 
comes to a question of a fortune for you and the lads, it is another 
thing. That’s the only way to it for one born and bred a seafarer as 
I Rád 

“Would it take long to earn?” 

“Well, that depends; perhaps not.” 

The next morning Shadrach pulled from a chest of drawers the 
nautical jacket he had worn during the first months of his return, 
brushed out the moths, donned it, and walked down to the quay. 
The port still did a fair business in the Newfoundland trade, though 
not so much as formerly. 

It was not long after this that he invested all he possessed in pur- 
chasing a part-ownership in a brig, of which he was appointed cap- 
tain. A few months were passed in coast-trading, during which 
interval Shadrach wore off the land-rust that had accumulated 
upon him in his grocery phase; and in the spring the brig sailed for 
Newfoundland. 
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Joanna lived on at home with her sons, who were now growing up 
into strong lads, and occupying themselves in various ways about 
the harbour and quay. 

“Never mind, let them work a little,” their fond mother said to 
herself. ‘Our necessities compel it now, but when Shadrach comes 
home they will be only seventeen and eighteen, and they shall be 
removed from the port, and their education thoroughly taken in 
hand by a tutor; and with the money they’ll have they will perhaps 
be as near to gentlemen as Emmy Lester’s precious two, with their 
algebra and their Latin!” 

The date for Shadrach’s return drew near and arrived, and he did 
not appear. Joanna was assured that there was no cause for anxi- 
ety, sailing-ships being so uncertain in their coming; which assurance 
proved to be well grounded, for late one wet evening, about a month 
after the calculated time, the ship was announced as at hand, and 
presently the slip-slop step of Shadrach as the sailor sounded in the 
passage, and he entered. The boys had gone out and had missed 
him, and Joanna was sitting alone. 

As soon as the first emotion of reunion between the couple had 
passed, Jolliffe explained the delay as owing to a small speculative 
contract, which had produced good results. 

“I was determined not to disappoint ’ee,” he said; “and I think 
you’ll own that I haven’t!” 

With this he pulled out an enormous canvas bag, full and rotund 
as the money-bag of the giant whom Jack slew, untied it, and shook 
the contents out into her lap as she sat in her low chair by the fire. 
A mass of sovereigns and guineas (there were guineas on the earth 
in those days) fell into her lap with a sudden thud, weighing down 
her gown to the floor. 

“There!” said Shadrach complacently. ‘‘I told ’ee, dear, I’d 
do it; and have I done it or no?” 

Somehow her face, after the first excitement of possession, did 
not retain its glory. 

“It is a lot of gold, indeed,” she said. ‘And — is this all?” 

“All? Why, dear Joanna, do you know you can count to three 
hundred in that heap? It is a fortune!” 

“Yes — yes. A fortune — judged by sea; but judged by 
land ——”’ 

However, she banished considerations of the money for the nonce. 
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Soon the boys came in, and next Sunday Shadrach returned thanks 
to God — this time by the more ordinary channel of the italics in 
the General Thanksgiving. But afew days after, when the question 
of investing the money arose, he remarked that she did not seem so 
satisfied as he had hoped. 

“Well you see, Shadrach,” she answered, “we count by hundreds; 
they count by thousands” (nodding towards the other side of the 
street). “They have set up a carriage and pair since you left.” 

“O, have they?” 

“My dear Shadrach, you don’t know how the world moves. 
However, we’ll do the best we can with it. But they are rich, and 
we are poor still!” 

The greater part of a year was desultorily spent. She moved 
sadly about the house and shop, and the boys were still occupying 
themselves in and around the harbour. 

“Joanna,” he said, one day, “I see by your movements that it is 
not enough.”’ 

“Tt is not enough, said she. ‘‘My boys will have to live by steer- 
ing the ships that the Lesters own; and I was once above her!” 

Jolliffe was not an argumentative man, and he only murmured 
that he thought he would make another voyage. He meditated 
for several days, and coming home from the quay one afternoon 
said suddenly: 

“I could do it for ’ee, dear, in one more trip, for certain, if — 
if anne 2 

“Do what, Shadrach?” 

“Enable ’ee to count by thousands instead of hundreds.” 

“Tf what?” 

“Tf I might take the boys.” 

She turned pale. 

“Don’t say that, Shadrach,” she answered hastily. 

ce Why? n 

“I don’t like to hear it! There’s danger at sea. I want them to 
be something genteel, and no danger to them. I couldn’t let them 
risk their lives at sea. O, I couldn’t ever, ever!” 

“Very well, dear, it shan’t be done.” 

Next day, after a silence, she asked a question: 

“Tf they were to go with you it would make a great deal of differ- 
ence, I suppose, to the profit?” 
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‘“Twould treble what I should get from the venture single- 
handed. Under my eye they would be as good as two more of my- 
self.” 

Later on she said: “Tell me more about this.” 

“Well, the boys are almost as clever as master-mariners in han- 
dling a craft, upon my life! There isn’t a more cranky place in the 
Northern Seas than about the sandbanks of this harbour, and 
they’ve practised here from their infancy. And they are so steady. 
I couldn’t get their steadiness and their trustworthiness in half a 
dozen men twice their age.” 

“ And is it very dangerous at sea; now, too, there are rumours of 
war?” she asked uneasily. 

«O, well, there be risks. Still....” 

The idea grew and magnified, and the mother’s heart was crushed 
and stifled by it. Emmy was growing too patronizing; it could not 
be borne. Shadrach’s wife could not help nagging him about their 
comparative poverty. The young men, amiable as their father, 
when spoken to on the subject of a voyage of enterprise, were quite 
willing to embark; and though they, like their father, had no great 
love for the sea, they became quite enthusiastic when the proposal 
was detailed. 

Everything now hung upon their mother’s assent. She withheld 
it long, but at last gave the word: the young men might accompany 
their father. Shadrach was unusually cheerful about it: Heaven 
had preserved him hitherto, and he had uttered his thanks. God 
would not forsake those who were faithful to Him. 

All that the Jolliffes possessed in the world was put into the enter- 
prise. The grocery stock was pared down to the least that possibly 
could afford a bare sustenance to Joanna during the absence, which 
was to last through the usual “‘New-f’nland spell.” How she would 
endure the weary time she hardly knew, for the boys had been with 
her formerly; but she nerved herself for the trial. 

The ship was laden with boots and shoes, ready-made clothing, 
fishing-tackle, butter, cheese, cordage, sailcloth, and many other 
commodities; and was to bring back oil, furs, skins, fish, cranberries, 
and what else came to hand. But much trading to other ports was 
to be undertaken between the voyages out and homeward, and 
thereby much money made. 
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III 


The brig sailed on a Monday morning in spring; but Joanna did 
not witness its departure. She could not bear the sight that she 
had been the means of bringing about. Knowing this, her husband 
told her overnight that they were to sail some time before noon next 
day; hence when, awakening at five the next morning, she heard 
them bustling about downstairs, she did not hasten to descend, but 
lay trying to nerve herself for the parting, imagining they would 
leave about nine, as her husband had done on his previous voyage. 
When she did descend she beheld words chalked upon the sloping 
face of the bureau; but no husband or sons. In the hastily-scrawled 
lines Shadrach said they had gone off thus not to pain her by a leave- 
taking; and the sons had chalked under his words: “Good-bye, 
mother!” 

She rushed to the quay, and looked down the harbour towards the 
blue rim of the sea, but she could only see the masts and bulging 
sails of the Joanna; no human figures. ‘’Tis I have sent them!” 
she said wildly, and burst into tears. In the house the chalked 
“Good-bye” nearly broke her heart. But when she had re-entered 
the front room, and looked across at Emily’s, a gleam of triumph 
lit her thin face at her anticipated release from the thraldom of sub- 
servience. 

To do Emily Lester justice, her assumption of superiority was 
mainly a figment of Joanna’s brain. That the circumstances of the 
merchant’s wife were more luxurious than Joanna’s, the former could 
not conceal; though whenever the two met, which was not very 
often now, Emily endeavoured to subdue the difference by every 
means in her power. 

The first summer lapsed away; and Joanna meagrely maintained 
herself by the shop, which now consisted of little more than a window 
and a counter. Emily was, in truth, her only large customer; and 
Mrs. Lester’s kindly readiness to buy anything and everything 
without questioning the quality had a sting of bitterness in it, for it 
was the uncritical attitude of a patron, and almost of a donor. The 
long dreary winter moved on; the face of the bureau had been turned 
to the wall to protect the chalked words of farewell, for Joanna 
could never bring herself to rub them out; and she often glanced at 
them with wet eyes. Emily’s handsome boys came home for the 
Christmas holidays; the University was talked of for them; and still 
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Joanna subsisted as it were with held breath, like a person sub- 
merged. Only one summer more, and the “spell” would end. 
Towards the close of the time Emily called on her quondam friend. 
She had heard that Joanna began to feel anxious; she had received 
no letter from husband or sons for some months. Emily’s silks 
rustled arrogantly when, in response to Joanna’s almost dumb in- 
vitation, she squeezed through the opening of the counter and into 
the parlour behind the shop. 

“You are all success, and J am all the other way!” said Joanna. 

“But why do you think so?” said Emily. “They are to bring 
back a fortune, I hear.” 

“Ah! will they come? The doubt is more than a woman can bear. 
All three in one ship — think of that! And I have not heard of 
them for months!” 

“But the time is not up. You should not meet misfortune half- 
way.” 

“Nothing will repay me for the grief of their absence 

“Then why did you let them go? You were doing fairly well.” 

“I made them go!” she said, turning vehemently upon Emily. 
“And I'll tell you why! I could not bear that we should be only 
muddling on, and you so rich and thriving! Now I have told you, 
and you may hate me if you will!” 

“I shall never hate you, Joanna.” 

And she proved the truth of her words afterwards. The end of 
autumn came, and the brig should have been in port; but nothing 
like the Joanna appeared in the channel between the sands. It was 
now really time to be uneasy. Joanna Jolliffe sat by the fire, and 
every gust of wind caused her a cold thrill, She had always feared 
and detested the sea; to her it was a treacherous, restless, slimy 
creature, glorying in the griefs of women. “Still,” she said, “they 
must come!” f 

She recalled to her mind that Shadrach had said before starting 
that if they returned safe and sound, with success crowning their 
enterprise, he would go as he had gone after his shipwreck, and kneel 
with his sons in the church, and offer sincere thanks for their deliver- 
ance. She went to church regularly morning and afternoon, and 
sat in the most forward pew, nearest the chancel-step. Her eyes 
were mostly fixed on that step, where Shadrach had knelt in the 
bloom of his young manhood: she knew to an inch the spot which 
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his knees had pressed twenty winters before; his outline as he had 
knelt, his hat on the step beside him. God was good. Surely her 
husband must kneel there again: a son on each side as he had said; 
George just here, Jim just there. By long watching the spot as she 
worshipped, it became as if she saw the three returned ones there 
kneeling; the two slim outlines of her boys, the more bulky form 
between them; their hands clasped, their heads shaped against 
the eastern wall. The fancy grew almost to an hallucination: she 
could never turn her worn eyes to the step without seeing them 
there. 

Nevertheless they did not come. Heaven was merciful, but it 
was not yet pleased to relieve her soul. This was her purgation for 
the sin of making them the slaves of her ambition. But it became 
more than purgation soon, and her mood approached despair. 
Months had passed since the brig had been due, but it had not re- 
turned. 

Joanna was always hearing or seeing evidences of their arrival. 
When on the hill behind the port, whence a view of the open Channel 
could be obtained, she felt sure that a little speck on the horizon, 
breaking the eternally level waste of waters southward, was the 
truck of the Joanna’s mainmast. Or when indoors, a shout or ex- 
citement of any kind at the corner of the Town Cellar, where the 
High Street joined the Quay, caused her to spring to her feet and 
ery: ‘Tis they!” 

But it was not. The visionary forms knelt every Sunday after- 
noon on the chancel-step, but not the real. Her shop had, as it 
were, eaten itself hollow. In the apathy which had resulted from 
her loneliness and grief she had ceased to take in the smallest sup- 
plies, and thus had sent away her last customer. 

In this strait Emily Lester tried by every means in her power to 
aid the afflicted woman; but she met with constant repulses. 

“T don’t like you! I can’t bear to see you!” Joanna would whisper 
hoarsely when Emily came to her and made advances. 

“But I want to help and soothe you, Joanna,” Emily would say. 

“You are a lady, with a rich husband and fine sons! What can 
you want with a bereaved crone like me!” 

“Joanna, I want this: I want you to come and live in my house, 
and not stay alone in this dismal place any longer.”’ 

“ And suppose they come and don’t find me at home? You wish 
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to separate me and mine! No, TIl stay here. I don’t like you, and 
I can’t thank you, whatever kindness you do me!” 

However, as time went on Joanna could not afford to pay the 
rent of the shop and house without an income. She was assured 
that all hope of the return of Shadrach and his sons was vain, and 
she reluctantly consented to accept the asylum of the Lesters’ 
house. Here she was allotted a room of her own on the second floor, 
and went and came as she chose, without contact with the family. 
Her hair greyed and whitened, deep lines channeled her forehead, 
and her form grew gaunt and stooping. But she still expected the 
lost ones, and when she met Emily on the staircase she would say 
morosely: “I know why you’ve got me here! They’ll come, and be 
disappointed at not finding me at home, and perhaps go away again; 
and then you’ll be revenged for my taking Shadrach away from ’ee!”’ 

Emily Lester bore these reproaches from the griefstricken soul. 
She was sure — all the people of Havenpool were sure — that Shad- 
rach and his sons could not return. For years the vessel had been 
given up as lost. Nevertheless, when awakened at night by any 
noise, Joanna would rise from bed and glance at the shop opposite 
by the light from the flickering lamp, to make sure it was not they. 

It was a damp and dark December night, six years after the de- 
parture of the brig Joanna. The wind was from the sea, and brought 
up a fishy mist which mopped the face like moist flannel. Joanna 
had prayed her usual prayer for the absent ones with more fervour 
and confidence than she had felt for months, and had fallen asleep 
about eleven. It must have been between one and two when she 
suddenly started up. She had certainly heard steps in the street, 
and the voices of Shadrach and her sons calling at the door of the 
grocery shop. She sprang out of bed, and, hardly knowing what 
clothing she dragged on herself, hastened down Emily’s large and 
carpeted staircase, put the candle on the hall-table, unfastened the 
bolts and chain, and stepped into the street. The mist, blowing up 
the street from the Quay, hindered her seeing the shop, although it 
was so near; but she had crossed to it in a moment. How was it? 
Nobody stood there. The wretched woman walked wildly up and 
down with her bare feet — there was not a soul. She returned and 
knocked with all her might at the door which had once been her own 
— they might have been admitted for the night, unwilling to dis- 
turb her till the morning. It was not till several minutes had elapsed 
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that the young man who now kept the shop looked out of an upper 
window, and saw the skeleton of something human standing below 
half-dressed. 

“Has anybody come?” asked the form. 

“O, Mrs. Jolliffe, I didn’t know it was you,” said the young man 
kindly, for he was aware how her baseless expectations moved her. 
“No; nobody has come.” 


RAPPACCINI’S DAUGHTER 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 


NATHANIEL HawtHorNE (1804-1864), novelist and short-story 
writer, was born at, Salem, Massachusetts. He was educated at 
Salem School and at Bowdoin College, Maine. At Bowdoin he was 
a fellow student of Longfellow and Franklin Pierce. In 1836 he was 
editor of the American Magazine of Useful and Entertaining Knowl- 
edge. Among his well-known books are T'wice-Told Tales (1837; vol. 
11, 1845); Mosses from an Old Manse (1846); The Scarlet Letter (1850); 
The House of Seven Gables (1851); The Blithedale Romance (1852); 
Tanglewood Tales (1853). 

“Rappaccini’s Daughter”’ is from Mosses from an Old Manse. 

In general Hawthorne’s stories are characterized by leisurely 
movement, by a tendency to diffuseness, by unreality of characteri- 
zation, and by didacticism. Contrast the method of Poe, in which 
there are directness and intense concentration to develop a single 
effect. ‘Rappaccini’s Daughter,” as other stories of Hawthorne, is 
marked by beauty of imagery and language. Cite passages to illus- 
trate. What is the theme of this story? “Birthmark” by Haw- 
thorne has the same theme. Does Hawthorne succeed in making his 
story probable? Before you answer, consider the time and place of 
action. Try to think of other titles for the story. 


A YOUNG man named Giovanni Guasconti came very long ago from 
the more southern region of Italy to pursue his studies at the Uni- 
versity of Padua. Giovanni, who had but a scanty supply of gold 
ducats in his pocket, took lodgings in a high and gloomy chamber of 
an old edifice which looked not unworthy to have been the palace of 
a Paduan noble, and which, in fact, exhibited over its entrance the 
armorial bearings of a family long since extinct. The young stranger, 
who was not unstudied in the great poem of his country, recollected 
that one of the ancestors of this family, and perhaps an occupant of 
this very mansion, had been pictured by * Dante as a partaker of the 
immortal agonies of his *Inferno. These reminiscences and associa- 
tions, together with the tendency to heartbreak natural to a young 
man for the first time out of his native sphere, caused Giovanni to 
sigh heavily as he looked around the desolate and ill-furnished 
apartment. 

“Holy Virgin, signor!” cried old Dame Lisabetta, who, won by 
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the youth’s remarkable beauty of person, was kindly endeavoring to 
give the chamber a habitable air; ‘‘what a sigh was that to come out 
of a young man’s heart! Do you find this old mansion gloomy? 
For the love of Heaven, then, put your head out of the window, and 
you will see as bright sunshine as you have left in Naples.” 

Guasconti mechanically did as the old woman advised, but could 
not quite agree with her that the Lombard sunshine was as cheerful 
as that of southern Italy. Such as it was, however, it fell upon a 
garden beneath the window, and expended its fostering influences on 
a variety of plants which seemed to have been cultivated with ex- 
ceeding care. 

“ Does this garden belong to the house?” asked Giovanni. 

“Heaven forbid, signor, unless it were fruitful of better pot-herbs 
than any that grow there now,” answered old Lisabetta. “No, 
that garden is cultivated by the own hands of Signor Giacomo 
Rappaccini, the famous doctor who, I warrant him, has been heard 
of as far as Naples. It is said that he distills these plants into 
medicines that are as potent as a charm. Oftentimes you may see 
the Signor Doctor at work, and perchance the signora his daughter, 
too, gathering the strange flowers that grow in the garden.” 

The old woman had now done what she could for the aspect of the 
chamber, and, commending the young man to the protection of the 
saints, took her departure. 

Giovanni still found no better occupation than to look down into 
the garden beneath his window. From its appearance he judged it 
to be one of those botanic gardens which were of earlier date in 
Padua than elsewhere in Italy, or in the world. Or, not improbably, 
it might once have been the pleasure-place of an opulent family; 
for there was the ruin of a marble fountain in the center, sculptured 
with rare art, but so woefully shattered that it was impossible to 
trace the original design from the chaos of remaining fragments. 
The water, however, continued to gush and sparkle into the sun- 
beams as cheerfully as ever. A little gurgling sound ascended to the 
young man’s window and made him feel as if a fountain were an im- 
mortal spirit that sung its song unceasingly, and without heeding 
the vicissitudes around it, while one century embodied it in marble 
and another scattered the perishable garniture on the soil. All 
about the pool into which the water subsided grew various plants 
that seemed to require a plentiful supply of moisture for the nourish- 
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ment of gigantic leaves, and in some instances flowers gorgeously 
magnificent. There was one shrub in particular, set in a marble vase 
in the midst of the pool, that bore a profusion of purple blossoms, 
each of which had the luster and richness of a gem, and the whole to- 
gether made a show so resplendent that it seemed enough to il- 
luminate the garden even had there been no sunshine. Every por- 
tion of the soil was peopled with plants and herbs which, if less 
beautiful, still bore tokens of assiduous care, as if all had their in- 
dividual virtues, known to the scientific mind that fostered them. 
Some were placed in urns rich with old carving and others in com- 
mon garden-pots; some crept serpent-like along the ground or 
climbed on high, using whatever means of ascent was offered them. 
One plant had wreathed itself round a statue of Vertumnus, which 
was thus quite veiled and shrouded in a drapery of hanging foliage 
so happily arranged that it might have served a sculptor for a 
study. 

While Giovanni stood at the window he heard a rustling behind a 
screen of leaves, and became aware that a person was at work in the 
garden. His figure soon emerged into view and showed itself to be 
that of no common laborer, but a tall, emaciated, sallow, and sickly 
looking man dressed in a scholar’s garb of black. He was beyond 
the middle term of life, with gray hair, a thin gray beard, and a face 
singularly marked with intellect and cultivation, but which could 
never, even in his more youthful days, have expressed much warmth 
of heart. 

Nothing could exceed the intentness with which this scientific 
gardener examined every shrub which grew in his path; it seemed 
as if he was looking into their inmost nature, making observa- 
tions in regard to their creative essence, and discovering why one 
leaf grew in this shape and another in that, and wherefore such and 
such flowers differed among themselves in hue and perfume. Never- 
theless, in spite of the deep intelligence on his part, there was no 
approach to intimacy between himself and these vegetable existences. 
On the contrary, he avoided their actual touch or the direct inhaling 
of their odors with a caution that impressed Giovanni most dis- 
agreeably; for the man’s demeanor was that of one walking among 
malignant influences, such as savage beasts or deadly snakes or evil 
spirits, which, should he allow them one moment of license, would 
wreak upon him some terrible fatality. It was strangely frightful 
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to the young man’s imagination to see this air of insecurity in a per- 
son cultivating a garden — that most simple and innocent of human 
toils, and which had been alike the joy and labor of the unfallen 
parents of the race. Was this garden, then, the Eden of the present 
world? and this man, with such a perception of harm in what his own 
hands caused to grow, was he the Adam? 

The distrustful gardener, while plucking away the dead leaves or 
pruning the too luxuriant growth of the shrubs, defended his hands 
with a pair of thick gloves. Nor were these his only armor. When, 
in his walk through the garden, he came to the magnificent plant 
that hung its purple gems beside the marble fountain, he placed a 
kind of mask over his mouth and nostrils, as if all this beauty did 
but conceal a deadlier malice. But, finding his task still too dan- 
gerous, he drew back, removed the mask and called loudly, but in 
the infirm voice of a person affected with inward disease: 

“Beatrice! Beatrice!” 

“Here am I, my father! What would you?” cried a rich and 
youthful voice from the window of the opposite house — a voice as 
rich as a tropical sunset, and which made Giovanni, though he knew 
not why, think of deep hues of purple or crimson and of perfumes 
heavily delectable. ‘‘Are you in the garden?” 

“Yes, Beatrice,” answered the gardener, “and I need your help.” 

Soon there emerged from under a sculptured portal the figure of a 
young girl arrayed with as much richness of taste as the most splen- 
did of the flowers, beautiful as the day and with a bloom so deep 
and vivid that one shade more would have been too much. She 
looked redundant with life, health, and energy; ail of which attri- 
butes were bound down and compressed, as it were, and girdled 
tensely in their luxuriance by her virgin-zone. Yet Giovanni’s 
fancy must have grown morbid while he looked down into the garden, 
for the impression which the fair stranger made upon him was as 
if here were another flower, the human sister of those vegetable 
ones, as beautiful as they — more beautiful than the richest of them 
— but still to be touched only with a glove, nor to be approached 
without a mask. As Beatrice came down the garden-path it was 
observable that she handled and inhaled the odor of several of the 
plants which her father had most sedulously avoided. 

“Here, Beatrice,” said the latter; “see how many needful offices 
require to be done to our chief treasure. Yet, shattered as I am, 
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my life might pay the penalty of approaching it so closely as cir- 
cumstances demand. Henceforth, I fear, this plant must be con- 
signed to your sole charge.” 

“ And gladly will I undertake it,” cried again the rich tones of the 
young lady as she bent toward the magnificent plant and opened 
her arms as if to embrace it. “Yes, my sister, my splendor, it shall 
be Beatrice’s task to nurse and serve thee, and thou shalt reward 
her with thy kisses and perfume-breath, which to her is as the breath 
of life.” 

Then, with all the tenderness in her manner that was so strikingly 
expressed in her words, she busied herself with such attentions as the 
plant seemed to require; and Giovanni, at his lofty window, rubbed 
his eyes and almost doubted whether it were a girl tending her fa- 
vorite flower or one sister performing the duties of affection to 
another. 

The scene soon terminated. Whether Dr. Rappaccini had 
finished his labor in the garden or that his watchful eye had caught 
the stranger’s face, he now took his daughter’s arm and retired. 
Night was already closing in; oppressive exhalations seemed to pro- 
ceed from the plants and steal upward past the open window, and 
Giovanni, closing the lattice, went to his couch and dreamed of a 
rich flower and beautiful girl. Flower and maiden were different, 
and yet the same, and fraught with some strange peril in either 
shape. 

But there is an influence in the light of morning that tends to 
rectify whatever error of fancy, or even of judgment, we may have 
incurred during the sun’s decline, or among the shadows of the night, 
or in the less wholesome glow of moonshine. Giovanni’s first move- 
ment on starting from sleep was to throw open the window and gaze 
down into the garden which his dreams had made so fertile of mys- 
teries. He was surprised and a little ashamed to find how real and 
matter-of-fact an affair it proved to be in the first rays of the sun, 
which gilded the dewdrops that hung upon leaf and blossom, and, 
while giving a brighter beauty to each rare flower, brought every- 
thing within the limits of ordinary experience. The young man re- 
joiced that in the heart of the barren city he had the privilege of 
overlooking this spot of lovely and luxuriant vegetation. It would 
serve, he said to himself, as a symbolic language to keep in commun- 
ion with Nature. Neither the sickly and thoughtworn Dr. Giacomo 
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Rappaccini, it is true, nor his brilliant daughter, was now visible; 
so that Giovanni could not determine how much of the singularity 
which he attributed to both was due to their own qualities, and how 
much to his wonder-working fancy. But he was inclined to take a 
most rational view of the whole matter. 

In the course of the day he paid his respects to Signor Pietro 
Baglioni, professor of medicine in the university, a physician of 
eminent repute to whom Giovanni had brought a letter of introduc- 
tion. The professor was an elderly personage, apparently of genial 
nature and habits that might almost be called jovial; he kept the 
young man to dinner and made himself very agreeable by the free- 
dom and liveliness of his conversation, especially when warmed by 
a flask or two of Tuscan wine. Giovanni, conceiving that men of 
science, inhabitants of the same city, must needs be on familiar 
terms with one another, took an opportunity to mention the name 
of Dr. Rappaccini. But the professor did not respond with so 
much cordiality as he had anticipated. 

“IN would it become a teacher of the divine art of medicine,” said 
Professor Pietro Baglioni, in answer to a question of Giovanni, “‘to 
withhold due and well-considered praise of a physician so eminently 
skilled as Rappaccini. But, on the other hand, I should answer it 
but scantily to my conscience were I to permit a worthy youth like 
yourself, Signor Giovanni, the son of an ancient friend, to imbibe 
erroneous ideas respecting a man who might hereafter chance to 
hold your life and death in his hands. The truth is, our worshipful 
Dr. Rappaccini has as much science as any member of the faculty — 
with, perhaps, one single exception — in Padua or all Italy, but 
there are certain grave objections to his professional character.” 

“And what are they?” asked the young man. 

“Has my friend Giovanni any disease of body or heart, that he is 
so inquisitive about physicians?” said the professor, with.a smile. 
“But, as for Rappaccini, it is said of him — and I, who know the 
man well, can answer for its truth — that he cares infinitely more for 
science than for mankind. His patients are interesting to him only 
as subjects for some new experiment. He would sacrifice human 
life — his own among the rest — or whatever else was dearest to 
him, for the sake of adding so much as a grain of mustard-seed to 
the great heap of his accumulated knowledge.” 

“Methinks he is an awful man, indeed,” remarked Guasconti, 
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mentally recalling the cold and purely intellectual aspect of Rappac- 
cini. ‘And yet, worshipful professor, is it not a noble spirit? Are 
there many men capable of so spiritual a love of science?” 

“God forbid!” answered the professor, somewhat testily — “at 
least, unless they take sounder views of the healing art than those 
adopted by Rappaccini. It is his theory that all medicinal virtues 
are comprised within those substances which we term vegetable 
poisons. These he cultivates with his own hands, and is said even 
to have produced new varieties of poison more horribly deleterious 
than Nature, without the assistance of this learned person, would 
ever have plagued the world withal. That the Signor Doctor does 
less mischief than might be expected with such dangerous sub- 
stances is undeniable. Now and then, it must be owned, he has 
effected, or seemed to effect, a marvelous cure. But, to tell you my 
private mind, Signor Giovanni, he should receive little credit for 
such instances of success — they being, probably, the work of chance 
— but should be held strictly accountable for his failures, which may 
justly be considered his own work.” 

The youth might have taken Baglioni’s opinions with many 
yrains of allowance had he known that there was a professional 
warfare of long continuance between him and Dr. Rappaccini, in 
which the latter was generally thought to have gained the ad- 
vantage. If the reader be inclined to judge for himself, we refer 
him to certain black-letter tracts on both sides preserved in the 
medical department of the University of Padua. 

“I know not, most learned professor,” returned Giovanni, after 
musing on what had been said of Rappaccini’s exclusive zeal for 
science — “I know not how dearly this physician may love his art, 
but surely there is one object more dear to him. He has a daughter.” 

“Aha!” cried the professor, with a laugh. ‘So now our friend 
Giovanni’s secret is out! You have heard of this daughter, whom 
all the young men in Padua are wild about, though not half a dozen 
have ever had the good hap to see her face. I know little of the Sig- 
nora Beatrice save that Rappaccini is said to have instructed her 
deeply in his science, and that, young and beautiful as fame reports 
her, she is already qualified to fill a professor’s chair. Perchance her 
father destines her for mine. Other absurd rumors there be, not 
worth talking about or listening to. So now, Signor Giovanni, 
drink off your glass of Lachryma.”’ 
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Guasconti returned to his lodgings somewhat heated with the 
wine he had quaffed, and which caused his brain to swim with 
strange fantasies in reference to Dr. Rappaccini and the beautiful 
Beatrice. On his way, happening to pass by a florist’s, he bought 
a fresh bouquet of flowers. 

Ascending to his chamber, he seated himself near the window, 
but within the shadow thrown by the depth of the wall, so that he 
could look down into the garden with little risk of being discovered. 
All beneath his eye was a solitude. The strange plants were 
basking in the sunshine, and now and then nodding gently to one 
another, as if in acknowledgment of sympathy and kindred. In 
the midst, by the shattered fountain, grew the magnificent shrub, 
with its purple gems clustering all over it; they glowed in the air 
and gleamed back again out of the depths of the pool, which thus 
seemed to overflow with colored radiance from the rich reflection 
that was steeped in it. At first, as we have said, the garden was a 
solitude. Soon, however, as Giovanni had half hoped, half feared, 
would be the case, a figure appeared beneath the antique sculptured 
portal and came down between the rows of plants, inhaling their 
various perfumes as if she were one of those beings of old classic 
fables that lived on sweet odors. On again beholding Beatrice the 
young man was even startled to perceive how much her beauty 
exceeded his recollection of it — so brilliant, so vivid was its charac- 
ter, that she glowed amid the sunlight, and, as Giovanni whispered 
to himself, positively illuminated the more shadowy intervals of 
the garden path. Her face being now more revealed than on the 
former occasion, he was struck by its expression of simplicity and 
sweetness — qualities that had not entered into his idea of her 
character, and which made him ask anew what manner of mortal 
she might be. Nor did he fail again to observe or imagine an 
analogy between the beautiful girl and the gorgeous shrub that 
hung its gem-like flowers over the fountain — a resemblance which 
Beatrice seemed to have indulged a fantastic humor in heightening 
both by the arrangement of her dress and the selection of its hues. 

Approaching the shrub, she threw open her arms as with a pas- 
sionate ardor, and drew its branches into an intimate embrace — 
so intimate that her features were hidden in its leafy bosom and 
her glistening ringlets all intermingled with the flowers. 

“Give me thy breath, my sister,” exclaimed Beatrice, “for I 
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am faint with common air. And give me this flower of thine, which 
I separate with gentlest fingers from the stem and place it close 
beside my heart.” 

With these words the beautiful daughter of Rappaccini plucked 
one of the richest blossoms of the shrub, and was about to fasten 
it in her bosom. But now, unless Giovanni’s drafts of wine had 
bewildered his senses, a singular incident occurred. A small orange 
colored reptile of the lizard or chameleon species chanced to be 
creeping along the path just at the feet of Beatrice. It appeared 
to Giovanni, but at the distance from which he gazed he could 
scarcely have seen anything so minute — it appeared to him, how- 
ever, that a drop or two of moisture from the broken stem of the 
flower descended upon the lizard’s head. For an instant the rep- 
tile contorted itself violently, and then lay motionless in the sun- 
shine. Beatrice observed this remarkable phenomenon and crossed 
herself sadly, but without surprise; nor did she therefore hesitate 
to arrange the fatal flower in her bosom. There it blushed, and 
almost glimmered with the dazzling effect of a precious stone, add- 
ing to her dress and aspect the one appropriate charm which noth- 
ing else in the world could have supplied. But Giovanni, out of the 
shadow of his window, bent forward and shrank back, and mur- 
mured and trembled. 

“Am I awake? Have I my senses?” said he to himself. ‘‘ What 
is this being? Beautiful shall I call her, or inexpressibly terrible?” 

Beatrice now strayed carelessly through the garden, approach- 
ing closer beneath Giovanni’s window; so that he was compelled 
to thrust his head quite out of its concealment in order to gratify 
the intense and painful curiosity which she excited. At this mo- 
ment there came a beautiful insect over the garden wall; it had 
perhaps wandered through the city and found no flowers nor ver- 
dure among those antique haunts of men until the heavy perfumes 
of Dr. Rappaccini’s shrubs had lured it from afar. Without alight- 
ing on the flowers this winged brightness seemed to be attracted 
by Beatrice, and lingered in the air and fluttered about her head. 
Now, here it could not be but that Giovanni Guasconti’s eyes de- 
ceived him. Be that as it might, he fancied that while Beatrice 
was gazing at the insect with childish delight it grew faint and fell 
at her feet. Its bright wings shivered; it was dead — from no 
cause that he could discern, unless it were the atmosphere of her 
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.breath. Again Beatrice crossed herself and sighed heavily as she 
bent over the dead insect. 

An impulsive movement of Giovanni drew her eyes to the 
window. There she beheld the beautiful head of the young man — 
rather a Grecian than an Italian head, with fair, regular features 
and a glistening of gold among his ringlets — gazing down upon 
her like a being that hovered in mid-air. Scarcely knowing what 
he did, Giovanni threw down the bouquet which he had hitherto 
held in his hand. 

“Signora,” said he, “there are pure and healthful flowers; wear 
them for the sake of Giovanni Guasconti.” 

“Thanks, signor!” replied Beatrice, with her rich voice that 
_ came forth, as it were, like a gush of music and with a mirthful 
expression half childish and half woman-like. “I accept your 
gift, and would fain recompense it with this precious purple flower; 
but if I toss it into the air, it will not reach you. So Signor Guas- 
conti must even content himself with my thanks.” 

She lifted the bouquet from the ground, and then, as if inwardly 
ashamed at having stepped aside from her maidenly reserve to 
respond to a stranger’s greeting, passed swiftly homeward through 
the garden. But, few as the moments were, it seemed to Giovanni, 
when she was on the point of vanishing beneath the sculptured 
portal, that his beautiful bouquet was already beginning to wither 
in her grasp. It was an idle thought; there could be no possibility 
of distinguishing a faded flower from a fresh one at so great a dis- 
tance. 

For many days after this incident the young man avoided the 
window that looked into Dr. Rappaccini’s garden as if something 
ugly and monstrous would have blasted his eyesight had he been 
betrayed into a glance. He felt conscious of having put himself, 
to a certain extent, within the influence of an unintelligible power 
by the communication which he had opened with Beatrice. The 
wisest course would have been, if his heart were in any real danger, 
to quit his lodgings, and Padua itself, at once; the next wiser, to 
have accustomed himself, as far as possible, to the familiar and 
daylight view of Beatrice, thus bringing her rigidly and systemat- 
ically within the limits of ordinary experience. Least of all, while 
avoiding her sight, should Giovanni have remained so near this 
extraordinary being that the proximity, and possibility even of 
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intercourse, should give a kind of substance and reality to the wild 
vagaries which his imagination ran riot continually in producing. 
Guasconti had not a deep heart — or, at all events, its depths 
were not sounded now — but he had a quick fancy and an ardent 
southern temperament which rose every instant to a higher fever- 
pitch. Whether or no Beatrice possessed those terrible attributes 
— that fatal breath, the affinity with those so beautiful and deadly 
flowers — which were indicated by what Giovanni had witnessed, 
she had at least instilled a fierce and subtle poison into his system. 
It was not love, although her rich beauty was a madness to him; 
nor horror, even while he fancied her spirit to be imbued with the 
same baneful essence that seemed to pervade her physical frame, 
but a wild offspring of both love and horror that had each parent in 
it and burned like one and shivered like the other. Giovanni knew 
not what to dread; still less did he know what to hope; yet hope 
and dread kept a continual warfare in his breast, alternately van- 
quishing one another and starting up afresh to renew the contest. 
Blessed are all simple emotions, be they dark or bright! It is the 
lurid intermixture of the two that produces the illuminating blaze 
of the infernal regions. 

Sometimes he endeavored to assuage the fever of his spirit by a 
rapid walk through the streets of Padua or beyond its gates; his 
footsteps kept time with the throbbings of his brain, so that the 
walk was apt to accelerate itself to a race. One day he found him- 
self arrested; his arm was seized by a portly personage who had 
turned back on recognizing the young man and expended much 
breath in overtaking him. 

“Signor Giovanni! Stay, my young friend!” cried he. ‘Have 
you forgotten me? That might well be the case if I were as much 
altered as yourself.” 

It was Baglioni, whom Giovanni had avoided ever since their 
first meeting from a doubt that the professor’s sagacity would look 
too deeply into his secrets. Endeavoring to recover himself, he 
started forth wildly from his inner world into the outer one, and 
spoke like a man in a dream: 

“Yes, I am Giovanni Guasconti. You are Professor Pietro 
Baglioni. Now let me pass.” 

“Not yet — not yet, Signor Giovanni Guasconti,” said the pro- 
fessor, smiling, but at the same time scrutinizing the youth with 
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an earnest glance. “What? Did I grow up side by side with your 
father and shall his son pass me like a stranger in these old streets 
of Padua? Stand still, Signor Giovanni, for we must have a word 
or two before we part.” 

“‘Speedily, then, most worshipful professor, speedily!” said 
Giovanni, with feverish impatience. ‘‘Does not Your Worship 
see that I am in haste?” 

Now, while he was speaking, there came a man in black along the 
street, stooping and moving feebly like a person in inferior health. 
His face was all-overspread with a most sickly and sallow hue, but 
yet so pervaded with an expression of piercing and active intellect 
that an observer might easily have overlooked the merely physical 
attributes, and have seen only his wonderful energy. As he passed, 
this person exchanged a cold and distant salutation with Baglioni, 
but fixed his eyes upon Giovanni with an intentness that seemed to 
bring out whatever was within him worthy of notice. Neverthe- 
less, there was a peculiar quietness in the look, as if taking merely a 
speculative, not a human, interest in the young man. 

“Tt is Dr. Rappaccini,” whispered the professor, when the 
stranger had passed. ‘‘Has he ever seen your face before?” 

_ “Not that I know,” answered Giovanni, starting at the name. 

“He has seen you! He must have seen you!” said Baglioni, 
hastily. ‘‘For some purpose or other, this man of science is making 
a study of you. I know that look of his; it is the same that coldly 
illuminates his face as he bends over a bird, a mouse, or a butter- 
fly, which, in pursuance of some experiment he has killed by the 
perfume of a flower; a look as deep as nature itself, but without 
nature’s warmth of love. Signor Giovanni, I will stake my life 
upon it, you are the subject of one of Rappaccini’s experiments.” 

“Will you make a fool of me?” cried Giovanni, passionately. 
“That, Signor Professor, were an untoward experiment.” 

“Patience, patience!” replied the imperturbable professor. “I 
tell thee, my poor Giovanni, that Rappaccini has a scientific in- 
terest in thee. Thou hast fallen into fearful hands. And the Sig- 
nora Beatrice — what part does she act in this mystery?” 

But Guasconti, finding Baglioni’s pertinacity intolerable, here 
broke away and was gone before the professor could again seize 
his arm. He looked after the young man intently and shook his 
head. 
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“This must not be,” said Baglioni to himself. “The youth is 
the son of my old friend and shall not come to any harm from which 
the arcana of medical science can preserve him. Besides, it is too 
insufferable an impertinence in Rappaccini thus to snatch the lad 
out of my own hands, as I may say, and make use of him for his 
infernal experiments. This daughter of his! It shall be looked to. 
Perchance, most learned Rappaccini, I may foil you where you 
little dream of it!” 

Meanwhile, Giovanni had pursued a circuitous route and at 
length found himself at the door of his lodgings. As he crossed 
the threshold he was met by old Lisabetta, who smirked and smiled 
and was evidently desirous to attract his attention — vainly, how- 
ever, as the ebullition of his feelings had momentarily subsided into 
a cold and dull vacuity. He turned his eyes full upon the withered 
face that was puckering itself into a smile, but seemed to behold 
it not. The old dame, therefore, laid her grasp upon his cloak. 

“Signor, signor!’’ whispered she, still with a smile over the whole 
breadth of her visage, so that it looked not unlike a grotesque carv- 
ing in wood, darkened by centuries. ‘‘Listen, signor! There is a 
private entrance into the garden.” 

“What do you say?” exclaimed Giovanni, turning quickly about, 
as if an inanimate thing should start into feverish life. ‘A private 
entrance into Dr. Rappaccini’s garden?” 

“Hush, hush! Not so loud!” whispered Lisabetta, putting her 
hand over his mouth. ‘Yes, into the worshipful doctor’s garden, 
where you may see all his fine shrubbery. Many a young man in 
Padua would give gold to be admitted among those flowers.” 

Giovanni put a piece of gold into her hand. 

“Show me the way,” said he. 

A surmise, probably excited by his conversation with Baglioni, 
crossed his mind that this interposition of old Lisabetta might per- 
chance be connected with the intrigue, whatever were its nature, 
in which the professor seemed to suppose that Dr. Rappaccini was 
involving him. But such a suspicion, though it disturbed Gio- 
vanni, was inadequate to restrain him. The instant he was aware 
of the possibility of approaching Beatrice, it seemed an absolute 
necessity of his existence to do so. It mattered not whether she 
were angel or demon; he was irrevocably within her sphere and 
must obey the law that whirled him onward in ever lessening cir- 
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cles toward a result which he did not attempt to foreshadow. And 
yet, strange to say, there came across him a sudden doubt whether 
this intense interest on his part were not delusory, whether it were 
really of so deep and positive a nature as to justify him in now 
thrusting himself into an incalculable position, whether it were not 
merely the fantasy of a young man’s brain only slightly or not 
at all connected with his heart. 

He paused, hesitated, turned half about, but again went on. 
His withered guide led him along several obscure passages and 
finally undid a door through which, as it was opened, there came the 
sight and sound of rustling leaves with the broken sunshine glim- 
mering among them. Giovanni stepped forth, and, forcing him- 
self through the entanglement of a shrub that wreathed its tendrils 
over the hidden entrance, he stood beneath his own window, in 
the open area of Dr. Rappaccini’s garden. 

How often is it the case that when impossibilities have come to 
pass and dreams have condensed their misty substance into tangible 
realities, we find ourselves calm and even coldly self-possessed, 
amid circumstances which it would have been a delirium of joy or 
agony to anticipate! Fate delights to thwart us thus, Passion 
will choose his own time to rush upon the scene and lingers slug- 
gishly behind when an appropriate adjustment of events would 
seem to summon his appearance. So was it now with Giovanni. 
Day after day his pulse had throbbed with feverish blood at the 
improbable idea of an interview with Beatrice and of standing with 
her face to face in this very garden, basking in the Oriental sun- 
shine of her beauty and snatching from her full gaze the mystery 
which he deemed the riddle of his own existence. But now there 
was a singular and untimely equanimity within his breast. He 
threw a glance around the garden to discover if Beatrice or her 
father were present, and, perceiving that he was alone, began a 
critical observation of the plants. 

The aspect of one and all of them dissatisfied him; their gorgeous- 
ness seemed fierce, passionate, and even unnatural. There was 
hardly an individual shrub which a wanderer straying by himself 
through a forest would not have been startled to find growing wild, 
as if an unearthly face had glared at him out of the thicket. Sev- 
eral, also, would have shocked a delicate instinct by an appearance 
of artificialness, indicating that there had been such commixture, 
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and, as it were, adultery, of various vegetable species that the pro- 
duction was no longer of God’s making, but the monstrous off- 
spring of man’s depraved fancy, glowing with only an evil mockery 
of beauty. They were probably the result of experiment, which in 
one or two cases had succeeded in mingling plants individually 
lovely into a compound possessing the questionable and ominous 
character that distinguished the whole growth of the garden. In 
fine, Giovanni recognized but two or three plants in the collection 
and those of a kind that he well knew to be poisonous. While 
busy with these contemplations he heard the rustling of a silken 
garment, and, turning, beheld Beatrice emerging from beneath 
the sculptured portal. 

Giovanni had not considered with himself what should be his 
deportment, whether he should apologize for his intrusion into the 
garden or assume that he was there with the privity at least, if not 
by the desire, of Dr. Rappaccini or his daughter. But Beatrice’s 
manner placed him at his ease, though leaving him still in doubt by 
what agency he had gained admittance. She came lightly along 
the path and met him near the broken fountain. There was sur- 
prise in her face, but brightened by a simple and kind expression of 
pleasure. 

“You are a connoisseur in flowers, signor,” said Beatrice, with a 
smile, alluding to the bouquet which he had flung her from the 
window: “‘it is no marvel, therefore, if the sight of my father’s 
rare collection has tempted you to take a nearer view. If he were 
here, he could tell you many strange and interesting facts as to the 
nature and habits of these shrubs, for he has spent a lifetime in 
such studies and this garden is his world.” 

“And yourself, lady?” observed Giovanni. ‘If fame says true 
you likewise are deeply skilled in the virtues indicated by these 
rich blossoms and these spicy perfumes. Would you deign to be 
my instructress, I should prove an apter scholar than if taught by 
Signor Rappaccini himself.”’ 

“Are there such idle rumors?” asked Beatrice, with the music of 
a pleasant laugh. ‘‘Do people say that I am skilled in my father’s 
science of plants? What a jest is there! No; though I have grown 
up among these flowers, I know no more of them than their hues 
and perfume, and sometimes methinks I would fain rid myself of 
even that small knowledge. There are many flowers here — and 
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those not the least brilliant — that shock and offend me when they 
meet my eye. But pray, signor, do not believe these stories about 
my science; believe nothing of me save what you see with your own 
eyes.” 

“And must I believe all that I have seen with my own eyes?” 
asked Giovanni, pointedly, while the recollection of former scenes 
made him shrink. ‘‘No, signora, you demand too little of me. Bid 
me believe nothing save what comes from your own lips.” 

It would appear that Beatrice understood him. There came a 
deep flush to her cheek, but she looked full into Giovanni’s eyes and 
responded to his gaze of uneasy suspicion with a queenlike haughti- 
ness. 

“I do so bid you, signor,” she replied. “Forget whatever you 
may have fancied in regard to me; if true to the outward senses, 
still it may be false in its essence. But the words of Beatrice Rap- 
paccini’s lips are true from the heart outward; those you may be- 
lieve.” 

A fervor glowed in her whole aspect and beamed upon Giovanni’s 
consciousness like the light of truth itself. But while she spoke 
there was a fragrance in the atmosphere around her, rich and de- 
lightful, though evanescent, yet which the young man, from an in- 
definable reluctance, scarcely dared to draw into his lungs. Ib 
might be the odor of the flowers. Could it be Beatrice’s breath 
which thus embalmed her words with a strange richness, as if by 
steeping them in her heart? A faintness passed like a shadow over 
Giovanni, and flitted away; he seemed to gaze through the beautiful 
girl’s eyes into her transparent soul, and felt no more doubt or fear. 

The tinge of passion that had colored Beatrice’s manner vanished; 
she became gay and appeared to derive a pure delight from her com- 
munion with the youth, not unlike what the maiden of a lonely island 
might have felt conversing with a voyager from the civilized world. 
Evidently her experience of life had been confined within the limits 
of that garden. She talked now about matters as simple as the day- 
light or summer clouds, and now asked questions in reference to the 
city, or Giovanni's distant home, his friends, his mother and his 
sisters — questions indicating such seclusion and such lack of famil- 
iarity with modes and forms that Giovanni responded as if to an 
infant. Her spirit gushed out before him like a fresh rill that was 
just catching its first glimpse of the sunlight and wondering at the 
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reflections of earth and sky which were flung into its bosom. There 
came thoughts, too, from a deep source, and fantasies of gem-like 
brilliancy, as if diamonds and rubies sparkled upward among the 
bubbles of the fountain. Ever and anon there gleamed across the 
young man’s mind a sense of wonder that he should be walking side 
by side with the being who had so wrought upon his imagination, 
whom he had idealized in such hues of terror, in whom he had 
positively witnessed such manifestations of dreadful attributes — 
that he should be conversing with Beatrice like a brother, and should 
find her so human and so maidenlike. But such reflections were 
only momentary; the effect of her character was too real not to make 
itself familiar at once. 

In this free intercourse they had strayed through the garden, and 
now, after many turns through its avenues, were come to the shat- 
tered fountain beside which grew the magnificent shrub with its 
treasury of glowing blossoms. A fragrance was diffused from it 
which Giovanni recognized as identical with that which he had at- 
tributed to Beatrice’s breath, but incomparably more powerful. 
As her eyes fell upon it Giovanni beheld her press her hand to her 
bosom, as if her heart were throbbing suddenly and painfully. 

“For the first time in my life,” murmured she, addressing the 
shrub, “I had forgotten thee.” 

“I remember, signora,” said Giovanni, “that you once promised 
to reward me with one of these living gems for the bouquet which I 
had the happy boldness to fling to your feet. Permit me now to 
pluck it as a memorial of this interview.” 

He made a step toward the shrub with extended hand. But 
Beatrice darted forward, uttering a shriek that went through his 
heart like a dagger. She caught his hand and drew it back with 
the whole force of her slender figure. Giovanni felt her touch thrill- 
ing through his fibers. 

‘Touch it not,’ exclaimed she, in a voice of agony — “not for 
thy life! It is fatal.” 

Then, hiding her face, she fled from him and vanished beneath the 
sculptured portal. As Giovanni followed her with his eyes, he be- 
held the emaciated figure and pale intelligence of Dr. Rappaccini, 
who had been watching the scene, he knew not how long, within the 
shadow of the entrance. 

No sooner was Guasconti alone in his chamber than the image of 
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Beatrice came back to his passionate musings invested with all the 
witchery that had been gathering around it ever since his first 
glimpse of her, and now likewise imbued with a tender warmth of 
girlish womanhood. She was human; her nature was endowed with 
all gentle and feminine qualities; she was worthiest to be worshiped; 
she was capable, surely, on her part, of the height and heroism of 
love. Those tokens which he had hitherto considered as proofs of 
a frightful peculiarity in her physical and moral system were now 
either forgotten or by the subtle sophistry of passion transmuted 
into a golden crown of enchantment, rendering Beatrice the more 
admirable by so much as she was the more unique. Whatever had 
looked ugly was now beautiful; or if incapable of such a change, it 
stole away and hid itself among those shapeless half ideas which 
throng the dim region beyond the daylight of our perfect conscious- 
ness. 

Thus did Giovanni spend the night, nor fall asleep until the dawn 
had begun to awake the slumbering flowers in Dr. Rappaccini’s 
garden, whither his dreams doubtless led him. Up rose the sun in 
his due season, and, flinging his beams upon the young man’s 
eyelids, awoke him to a sense of pain. When thoroughly aroused, 
he became sensible of a burning and tingling agony in his hand, in 
his right hand — the very hand which Beatrice had grasped in her 
own when he was on the point of plucking one of the gem-like flowers. 
On the back of that hand there was now a purple print like that of 
four small fingers, and the likeness of a slender thumb upon his 
wrist. Oh, how stubbornly does love, or even that cunning sem- 
blance of love which flourishes in the imagination, but strikes no 
depth of root into the heart — how stubbornly does it hold its faith 
until the moment comes when it is doomed to vanish into thin mist! 
Giovanni wrapped a handkerchief about his hand and wondered 
what evil thing had stung him, and soon forgot his pain in a reverie 
of Beatrice. 

After the first interview, a second was in the inevitable course of 
what we call fate. A third, a fourth, and a meeting with Beatrice 
in the garden was no longer an incident in Giovanni’s daily life, but 
the whole space in which he might be said to live, for the anticipa- 
tion and memory of that ecstatic hour made up the remainder. Nor 
was it otherwise with the daughter of Rappaccini. She watched for 
the youth’s appearance, and flew to his side with confidence as un- 
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reserved as if they had been playmates from early infancy — as if 
they were such playmates still. If by any unwonted chance he failed 
to come at the appointed moment, she stood beneath the window 
and sent up the rich sweetness of her tones to float around him in 
his chamber and echo and reverberate throughout his heart: 
“Giovanni, Giovanni! Why tarriest thou? Come down!” and 
down he hastened into the Eden of poisonous flowers. 

But with all this intimate familiarity there was still a reserve in 
Beatrice’s demeanor so rigidly and invariably sustained that the 
idea of infringing it scarcely occurred to his imagination. By all 
appreciable signs they loved — they had looked love with eyes that 
conveyed the holy secret from the depths of one soul into the depths 
of the other as if it were too sacred to be whispered by the way; they 
had even spoken of love in those gushes of passion when their spirits 
darted forth in articulated breath like tongues of long-hidden flame 
— and yet there had been no seal of lips, no clasp of hands, nor any 
slightest caress such as love claims and hallows. He had never 
touched one of the gleaming ringlets of her hair; her garment — so 
marked was the physical barrier between them — had never been 
waved against him by a breeze. On the few occasions when Gio- 
vanni had seemed tempted to overstep the limit Beatrice grew so 
sad, so stern, and, withal, wore such a look of desolate separation 
shuddering at itself that not a spoken word was requisite to repel 
him. At such times he was startled at the horrible suspicions that 
rose monster-like out of the caverns of his heart and stared him in 
the face. His love grew thin and faint as the morning mist; his 
doubts alone had substance. But when Beatrice’s face brightened 
again after the momentary shadow, she was transformed at once 
from the mysterious, questionable being whom he had watched with 
so much awe and horror; she was now the beautiful and unsophis- 
ticated girl whom he felt that his spirit knew with a certainty beyond 
all other knowledge. 

A considerable time had now passed since Giovanni’s last meeting 
with Baglioni. One morning, however, he was disagreeably sur- 
prised by a visit from the professor, whom he had scarcely thought 
of for whole weeks and would willingly have forgotten still longer. 
Given up, as he had long been to a pervading excitement, he could 
tolerate no companions except upon condition of their perfect sym- 
pathy with his present state of feeling; such sympathy was not to be 
expected from Professor Baglioni. 
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The visitor chatted carelessly for a few moments about the gossip 
of the city and the university and then took up another topic. 

“T have been reading an old classic author lately,” said he, “and 
met with a story that strangely interested me. Possibly you may 
remember it. It is of an Indian prince who sent a beautiful woman 
as a present to Alexander the Great. She was as lovely as the dawn 
and gorgeous as the sunset, but what especially distinguished her 
was a certain rich perfume in her breath, richer than a garden of 
Persian roses. Alexander, as was natural to a youthful conqueror, 
fell in love at first sight with this magnificent stranger. But a cer- 
tain sage physician happening to be present discovered a terrible 
secret in regard to her.” 

“And what was that?” asked Giovanni, turning his eyes down- 
ward to avoid those of the professor. 

“That this lovely woman,” continued Baglioni, with emphasis, 
“had been nourished with poisons from her birth upward until her 
whole nature was so imbued with them that she herself had become 
the deadliest poison in existence. Poison was her element of life. 
With that rich perfume of her breath she blasted the very air. Her 
love would have been poison — her embrace, death. Is not this a 
marvelous tale?” 

“A childish fable,” answered Giovanni, nervously starting from 
his chair. “I marvel how Your Worship finds time to read such 
nonsense among your graver studies.” 

“By the by,” said the professor, looking uneasily about him, 
“what singular fragrance is this in your apartment? Is it the per- 
fume of your gloves? It is faint, but delicious, and yet, after all, 
by no means agreeable. Were I to breathe it long methinks it would 
make me ill. It is like the breath of a flower, but I see no flowers in 
the chamber.” 

“Nor are there any,” replied Giovanni, who had turned pale as 
the professor spoke; “nor, I think, is there any fragrance except in 
Your Worship’s imagination. Odors being a sort of element com- 
bined of the sensual and the spiritual are apt to deceive us in this 
manner. The recollection of a perfume — the bare idea of it — may 
easily be mistaken for a present reality.” 

“Aye, but my sober imagination does not often play such tricks,” 
said Baglioni; “and were I to fancy any kind of odor, it would be 
that of some vile apothecary-drug wherewith my fingers are likely 
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enough to be imbued. Our worshipful friend Rappaccini, as I have 
heard, tinctures his medicaments with odors richer than those of 
Araby. Doubtless, likewise, the fair and learned Signora Beatrice 
would minister to her patients with drafts as sweet as a maiden’s 
breath, but woe to him that sips them!” 

Giovanni’s face evinced many contending emotions. The tone in 
which the professor alluded to the pure and lovely daughter of Rap- 
paccini was a torture to his soul, and yet the intimation of a view of 
her character opposite to his own gave instantaneous distinctness to 
a thousand dim suspicions which now grinned at him like so many 
demons. But he strove hard to quell them, and to respond to Bag- 
lioni with a true lover’s perfect faith. 

“Signor Professor,” said he, “you were my father’s friend; per- 
chance, too, it is your purpose to act a friendly part toward his son. 
I would fain feel nothing toward you save respect and deference, but 
I pray you to observe, signor, that there is one subject on which we 
must not speak. You know not the Signora Beatrice; you cannot, 
therefore, estimate the wrong — the blasphemy, I may even say — 
that is offered to her character by a light or injurious word.” 

“Giovanni! my poor Giovanni!” answered the professor, with a 
calm expression of pity. ‘I know this wretched girl far better than 
yourself. You shall hear the truth in respect to the poisoner Rap- 
paccini and his poisonous daughter — yes, poisonous as she is 
beautiful. Listen, for even should you do violence to my gray hairs, 
it shall not silence me. That old fable of the Indian woman has be- 
come a truth by the deep and deadly science of Rappaccini and in the 
person of the lovely Beatrice.” 

Giovanni groaned and hid his face. 

“Her father,” continued Baglioni, “was not restrained by natural 
affection from offering up his child in this horrible manner as the 
victim of his insane zeal for science. For — let us do him justice — 
he is as true a man of science as ever distilled his own heart in an 
alembic. What, then, will be your fate? Beyond a doubt, you are 
selected as the material of some new experiment. Perhaps the re- 
sult is to be death — perhaps a fate more awful still. Rappaccini, 
with what he calls the interest of science before his eyes, will hesitate 
at nothing.” 

“Tt is a dream!” muttered Giovanni to himself. “Surely it is a 
dream!” 
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“But,” resumed the professor, “‘be of good cheer, son of my friend! 
It is not yet too late for the rescue. Possibly we may even succeed 
in bringing back this miserable child within the limits of ordinary 
nature from which her father’s madness has estranged her. Behold 
this little silver vase; it was wrought by the hands of the renowned 
Benvenuto * Cellini, and is well worthy to be a love-gift to the 
fairest dame in Italy. But its contents are invaluable. One little 
sip of this antidote would have rendered the most virulent poisons 
of the * Borgias innocuous; doubt not that it will be as efficacious 
against those of Rappaccini. Bestow the vase and the precious 
liquid within it on your Beatrice, and hopefully await the result.” 

Baglioni laid a small exquisitely wrought silver vial on the table 
and withdrew, leaving what he had said to produce its effect upon 
the young man’s mind. 

«We will thwart Rappaccini yet,” thought he, chuckling to him- 
self, as he descended the stairs. ‘But let us confess the truth of 
him; he is a wonderful man — a wonderful man indeed — a vile 
empiric, however, in his practice, and therefore not to be tolerated by 
those who respect the good old rules of the medical profession.” 

Throughout Giovanni’s whole acquaintance with Beatrice he had 
occasionally, as we have said, been haunted by dark surmises as to 
her character; yet so thoroughly had she made herself felt by him 
as a simple, natural, most affectionate and guileless creature that the 
image now held up by Professor Baglioni looked as strange and in- 
credible as if it were not in accordance with his own original concep- 
tion. True, there were ugly recollections connected with his first 
glimpses of the beautiful girl; he could not quite forget the bouquet 
that withered in her grasp, and the insect that perished amid the 
sunny air by no ostensible agency save the fragrance of her breath. 
These incidents, however, dissolving in the pure light of her charac- 
ter, had no longer the efficacy of facts, but were acknowledged as 
mistaken fantasies, by whatever testimony of the senses they might 
appear to be substantiated. There is something truer and more real 
than what we can see with the eyes and touch with the finger. On 
such better evidence had Giovanni founded his confidence in Bea- 
trice, though rather by the necessary force of her high attributes 
than by any deep and generous faith on his part. But now his 
spirit was incapable of sustaining itself at the height to which the 
early enthusiasm of passion had exalted it; he fell down groveling 
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among earthly doubts, and defiled therewith the pure whiteness of 
Beatrice’s image. Not that he gave her up, he did but distrust. He 
resolved to institute some decisive test that should satisfy him once 
for all whether there were those dreadful peculiarities in her physical 
nature which could not be supposed to exist without some corre- 
sponding monstrosity of soul. His eyes, gazing down afar, might 
have deceived him as to the lizard, the insect, and the flowers; but 
if he could witness at the distance of a few paces the sudden blight 
of one fresh and healthful flower in Beatrice’s hand, there would be 
room for no further question. With this idea he hastened to the 
florist’s, and purchased a bouquet that was still gemmed with the 
morning dewdrops. 

It was now the customary hour of his daily interview with Bea- 
trice. Before descending into the garden Giovanni failed not to 
look at his figure in the mirror — a vanity to be expected in a beauti- 
ful young man, yet, as displaying itself at that troubled and feverish 
moment, the token of a certain shallowness of feeling and insincerity 
of character. He did gaze, however, and said to himself that his 
features had never before possessed so rich a grace, nor his eyes such 
vivacity, nor his cheeks so warm a hue of super-abundant life. 

“At least,” thought he, “her poison has not yet insinuated itself 
into my system. I am no flower, to perish in her grasp.” 

With that thought he turned his eyes on the bouquet, which he 
had never once laid aside from his hand. A thrill of indefinable 
horror shot through his frame on perceiving that those dewy flowers 
were already beginning to droop; they wore the aspect of things that 
had been fresh and lovely yesterday. Giovanni grew white as 
marble and stood motionless before the mirror, staring at his own re- 
flection there as at the likeness of something frightful. He remem- 
bered Baglioni’s remark about the fragrance that seemed to pervade 
the chamber; it must have been the poison in his breath. ‘Then he 
shuddered — shuddered at himself. Recovering from his stupor, he 
began to watch with curious eye a spider that was busily at work 
hanging its web from the antique cornice of the apartment, crossing 
and recrossing the artful system of interwoven lines, as vigorous and 
active a spider as ever dangled from an old ceiling. Giovanni bent 
toward the insect and emitted a deep, long breath. The spider sud- 
denly ceased its toil; the web vibrated with a tremor originating in 
the body of the small artisan. Again Giovanni sent forth a breath, 
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deeper, longer, and imbued with a venomous feeling out of his heart; 
he knew not whether he were wicked or only desperate. The spider 
made a convulsive gripe with his limbs, and hung dead across the 
window. 

“ Accursed! accursed!” muttered Giovanni, addressing himself. 
“Hast thou grown so poisonous that this deadly insect perishes by 
thy breath?” 

At that moment a rich, sweet voice came floating up from the 
garden: 

“Giovanni, Giovanni! It is past the hour. Why tarriest thou? 
Come down!” 

“Yes,” muttered Giovanni, again; “she is the only being whom 
my breath may not slay. Would that it might!” 

He rushed down, and in an instant was standing before the bright 
and loving eyes of Beatrice. A moment ago his wrath and despair 
had been so fierce that he could have desired nothing so much as to 
wither her by a glance, but with her actual presence there came in- 
fluences which had too real an existence to be at once shaken off — 
recollections of the delicate and benign power of her feminine nature, 
which had so often enveloped him in a religious calm; recollections of 
many a holy and passionate outgush of her heart, when the pure 
fountain had been unsealed from its depths and made visible in its 
transparency to his mental eye; recollections which, had Giovanni 
known how to estimate them, would have assured him that all this 
ugly mystery was but an earthly illusion, and that, whatever mist 
of evil might seem to have gathered over her, the real Beatrice was 
a heavenly angel. Incapable as he was of such high faith, still her 
presence had not utterly lost its magic. Giovanni’s rage was 
quelled into an aspect of sullen insensibility. Beatrice, with a 
quick, spiritual sense, immediately felt that there was a gulf of 
blackness between them which neither he nor she could pass. They 
walked on together, sad and silent, and came thus to the marble 
fountain, and to its pool of water on the ground, in the midst of 
which grew the shrub that bore gem-like blossoms. Giovanni was 
affrighted at the eager enjoyment — the appetite, as it were — 
with which he found himself inhaling the fragrance of the flowers. 

“ Beatrice,” asked he, abruptly, ‘‘whence came this shrub?” 

“My father created it,” answered she, with simplicity. 

“Created it! created it!” repeated Giovanni. “What mean you, 
Beatrice?” 
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“He is a man fearfully acquainted with the secrets of nature,” 
replied Beatrice, “and at the hour when I first drew breath this plant 
sprang from the soil, the offspring of his science, of his intellect, 
while I was but his earthly child. Approach it not,” continued she, 
observing with terror that Giovanni was drawing nearer to the shrub; 
“it has qualities that you little dream of. But I, dearest Giovanni 
— I grew up and blossomed with the plant and was nourished with 
its breath. It was my sister, and I loved it with a human affection, 
for, alas! hast thou not suspected it? — there was an awful doom.” 

Here Giovanni frowned so darkly upon her that Beatrice paused 
and trembled. But her faith in his tenderness reassured her and 
made her blush that she had doubted for an instant. 

“There was an awful doom,” she continued — “the effect of my 
father’s fatal love of science — which estranged me from all society 
of my kind. Until heaven sent thee, dearest Giovanni, oh, how 
lonely was thy poor Beatrice!” 

“Was it a hard doom?” asked Giovanni, fixing his eyes upon her. 

“Only of late have I known how hard it was,” answered she, ten- 
derly. ‘Oh, yes; but my heart was torpid and therefore quiet.” 

Giovanni’s rage broke forth from his sullen gloom like a lightning- 
flash out of a dark cloud. 

“Accursed one!” cried he, with venomous scorn and anger. 
“And, finding thy solitude wearisome, thou hast severed me, like- 
wise, from all the warmth of life and enticed me into thy region of 
unspeakable horror.” 

“Giovanni!” exclaimed Beatrice, turning her large, bright eyes 
upon his face. The force of his words had not found its way into 
her mind; she was merely thunderstruck. 

“Yes, poisonous thing!” repeated Giovanni, beside himself with 
passion. “Thou hast done it! Thou hast blasted me! Thou hast 
filled my veins with poison! Thou hast made me as hateful, as 
ugly, as loathsome and deadly a creature as thyself — a world’s 
wonder of hideous monstrosity! Now — if our breath be, happily, 
as fatal to ourselves as to all others — let us join our lips in one kiss 
of unutterable hatred, and so die.” 

“What has befallen me?” murmured Beatrice, with a low moan 
a of her heart. ‘Holy Virgin, pity me — a poor heart-broken 
child!’ 

“Thou? Dost thou pray?” cried Giovanni, still with the same 
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fiendish scorn. “Thy very prayers as they come from thy lips 
taint the atmosphere with death. Yes, let us pray! Let us to 
church and dip our fingers in the holy water at the portal; they that 
come after us will perish as by a pestilence. Let us sign crosses in 
the air; it will be scattering curses abroad in the likeness of holy 
symbols.” 

“Giovanni,” said Beatrice calmly, for her grief was beyond pas- 
sion, “why dost thou join thyself with me thus in those terrible 
words? I, it is true, am the horrible thing thou namest me, but 
thou — what hast thou to do save with one other shudder at my 
hideous misery to go forth out of the garden and mingle with thy 
race, and forget that there ever crawled on earth such a monster as 
poor Beatrice?” 

“Dost thou pretend ignorance?” asked Giovanni, scowling upon 
her. ‘Behold! This power have I gained from the pure daughter 
of Rappaccini!”’ 

There was a swarm of summer insects flitting through the air in 
search of the food promised by the flower-odors of the fatal garden. 
They circled round Giovanni’s head, and were evidently attracted 
toward him by the same influence which had drawn them for an in- 
stant within the sphere of several of the shrubs. He sent forth a 
breath among them, and smiled bitterly at Beatrice as at least a 
score of the insects fell dead upon the ground. 

“I see it! I see it!” shrieked Beatrice. ‘It is my father’s fatal 
science! No, no, Giovanni, it was not 1! Never, never! I dreamed 
only to love thee and be with thee a little time, and so to let thee 
pass away, leaving but thine image in mine heart. For, Giovanni — 
believe it — though my body be nourished with poison, my spirit 
is God’s creature and craves love as its daily food. But my father! 
he has united us in this fearful sympathy. Yes, spurn me! tread 
upon me! kill me! Oh, what is death, after such words as thine? 
But it was not I; not for a world of bliss would I have done it!” 

Giovanni’s passion had exhausted itself in its outburst from his 
lips. ‘There now came across him a sense — mournful and not with- 
out tenderness — of the intimate and peculiar relationship between 
Beatrice and himself. They stood, as it were, in an utter solitude 
which would be made none the less solitary by the densest throng of 
human life. Ought not, then, the desert of humanity around them 
to press this insulated pair closely together? If they should be cruel 
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to one another, who was there to be kind to them? Besides, thought 
Giovanni, might there not still be a hope of his returning, within the 
limits of ordinary nature, and leading Beatrice — the redeemed 
Beatrice — by the hand? Oh, weak and selfish and unworthy 
spirit, that could dream of an earthly union and earthly happiness 
as possible after such deep love had been so bitterly wronged as was 
Beatrice’s love by Giovanni’s blighting words! No! no! there could 
be no such hope. She must pass heavily with that broken heart 
across the borders of time; she must bathe her hurts in some fount 
of Paradise and forget her grief in the light of immortality, and there 
be well. 

But Giovanni did not know it. 

“ Dear Beatrice,” said he, approaching her, while she shrank away, 
as always at his approach, but now with a different impulse — ‘‘dear- 
est Beatrice, our fate is not yet so desperate. Behold! There is a 
medicine, potent, as a wise physician has assured me, and almost 
divine in its efficacy. It is composed of ingredients the most oppo- 
site to those by which thy awful father has brought this calamity 
upon thee and me. It is distilled of blessed herbs. Shall we not 
quaff it together and thus be purified from evil?” 

“Give it me,” said Beatrice, extending her hand to receive the lit- 
tle silver vial which Giovanni took from his bosom. She added, with 
a peculiar emphasis: “I will drink, but do thou await the result.” 

She put Baglioni’s antidote to her lips, and at the same moment 
the figure of Rappaccini emerged from the portal and came slowly 
toward the marble fountain. As he drew near, the pale man of 
science seemed to gaze with a triumphant expression at the beautiful 
youth and maiden, as might an artist who should spend his life in 
achieving a picture or a group of statuary and finally be satisfied 
with his success. He paused; his bent form grew erect with conscious 
power; he spread out his hands over them in the attitude of a father 
imploring a blessing upon his children. But those were the same 
hands that had thrown poison into the stream of their lives! Gio- 
vanni trembled. Beatrice shuddered nervously and pressed her 
hand upon her heart. 

“My daughter,” said Rappaccini, “thou art no longer lonely in 
this world. Pluck one of those precious gems from thy sister-shrub 
and bid thy bridegroom wear it in his bosom. It will not harm him 
now. My science and the sympathy between thee and him have 
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so wrought within his system that he now stands apart from com- 
mon men, as thou dost, daughter of my pride and triumph, from 
ordinary women. Pass on, then, through the world, most dear to 
one another and dreadful to all besides.” 

“My father,” said Beatrice, feebly, and still, as she spoke, she 
kept her hand upon her heart, “wherefore didst thou inflict this 
miserable doom upon thy child?” 

“ Miserable!” exclaimed Rappaccini. ‘What mean you, foolish 
girl? Dost thou deem it misery to be endowed with marvelous gifts 
against which no power nor strength could avail an enemy; misery 
to be able to quell the mightiest with a breath; misery to be as terri- 
ble as thou art beautiful? Wouldst thou, then, have preferred the 
condition of a weak woman, exposed to all evil and capable of none?” 

“I would fain have been loved, not feared,” murmured Beatrice, 
sinking down upon the ground. ‘But now it matters not; I am 
going, father, where the evil which thou hast striven to mingle with 
my being will pass away like a dream — like the fragrance of these 
poisonous flowers, which will no longer taint my breath among the 
flowers of Eden. Farewell, Giovanni! Thy words of hatred are 
like lead within my heart, but they, too, will fall away as I ascend. 
Oh, was there not from the first more poison in thy nature than in 
mine?” 

To Beatrice — so radically had her earthly part been wrought 
upon by Rappaccini’s skill — as poison had been life, so the power- 
ful antidote was death. And thus the poor victim of man’s in- 
genuity and of thwarted nature and of the fatality that attends all 
such efforts of perverted wisdom perished there at the feet of her 
father and Giovanni. 

Just at that moment Professor Pietro Baglioni looked forth from 
the window and called loudly, and in a tone of triumph, mixed with 
horror, to the thunder-stricken man of science: 

“Rappaccini, Rappaccini! And is this the upshot of your ex- 
periment?” 
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Study the elements of humor: the contrast between the expectation 
of considerable money for ransom and the necessity of paying out 
money to get rid of the victim; the element of exaggeration in the 
portrayal of Bill Driscoll and of Red Chief, etc. The slanginess, the 
light touch, the surprise conclusion are all characteristic of O. Henry’s 
stories. 


Iv LooxeD like a good thing: but wait till I tell you. We were down 
South, in Alabama — Bill Driscoll and myself — when this kid- 
napping idea struck us. It was, as Bill afterward expressed it, 
“during a moment of temporary mental apparition” ; but we didn’t 
find that out till later. 

There was a town down there, as flat as a flannel-cake, and called 
Summit, of course. It contained inhabitants of as undeleterious 
and self-satisfied a class of peasantry as ever clustered around a 
Maypole. 

Bill and me had a joint capital of about six hundred dollars, and 
we needed just two thousand dollars more to pull off a fraudulent 
town-lot scheme in Western Illinois with. We talked it over on the 
front steps of the hotel. Philoprogenitiveness, says we, is strong 
in semi-rural communities; therefore, and for other reasons, a kid- 
napping project ought to do better there than in the radius of news- 
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papers that send reporters out in plain clothes to stir up talk about 
such things. We knew that Summit couldn’t get after us with 
anything stronger than constables and, maybe, some lackadaisical 
bloodhounds and a diatribe or two in the Weekly Farmers’ Budget. 
So, it looked good. 

We selected for our victim the only child of a prominent citizen 
named Ebenezer Dorset. The father was respectable and tight, a 
mortgage fancier and a stern, upright collection-plate passer and 
forecloser. The kid was a boy of ten, with bas-relief freckles, and 
hair the colour of the cover of the magazine you buy at the news- 
stand when you want to catch a train. Bill and me figured that 
Ebenezer would melt down for a ransom of two thousand dollars to 
acent. But wait till I tell you. 

About two miles from Summit was a little mountain, covered 
with a dense cedar brake. On the rear elevation of this mountain 
was a cave. There we stored provisions. 

One evening after sundown, we drove in a buggy past old Dor- 
set’s house. The kid was in the street, throwing rocks at a kitten 
on the opposite fence. 

“Hey, little boy!” says Bill, “would you like to have a bag of 
candy and a nice ride?” 

The boy catches Bill neatly in the eye with a piece of brick. 

“That will cost the old man an extra five hundred dollars,” says 
Bill, climbing over the wheel. 

That boy put up a fight like a welter-weight cinnamon bear; but, 
at last, we got him down in the bottom of the buggy and drove away. 
We took him up to the cave, and I hitched the horse in the cedar 
brake. After dark I drove the buggy to the little village, three 
miles away, where we had hired it, and walked back to the mountain. 

Bill was pasting court-plaster over the scratches and bruises on 
his features. There was a fire burning behind the big rock at the 
entrance of the cave, and the boy was watching a pot of boiling 
coffee, with two buzzard tail-feathers stuck in his red hair. He 
points a stick at me when I come up, and says: 

“Ha! cursed paleface, do you dare to enter the camp of Red 
Chief, the terror of the plains?” 

“He’s all right now,” says Bill, rolling up his trousers and ex- 
amining some bruises on his shins. “We're playing Indian. We're 
making Buffalo Bill’s show look like magic-lantern views of Pales- 
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tine in the town hall. I’m Old Hank, the Trapper, Red Chief’s 
captive, and I’m to be scalped at daybreak. By Geronimo! that 
kid can kick hard.” 

Yes, sir, that boy seemed to be having the time of his life. The 
fun of camping out in a cave had made him forget that he was a 
captive himself. He immediately christened me Snake-eye, the 
Spy, and announced that, when his braves returned from the war- 
path, I was to be broiled at the stake at the rising of the sun. 

Then we had supper; and he filled his mouth full of bacon and 
bread and gravy, and began to talk. He made a during-dinner 
speech something like this: 

“T like this fine. I never camped out before; but I had a pet 
*possum once, and I was nine last birthday. I hate to go to school. 
Rats ate up sixteen of Jimmy Talbot’s aunt’s speckled hen’s eggs. 
Are there any real Indians in these woods? I want some more 
gravy. Does the trees moving make the wind blow? We had five 
puppies. What makes your nose so red, Hank? My father has 
lots of money. Are the-stars hot? I whipped Ed Walker twice, 
Saturday. I don’t like girls. You dassent catch toads unless with 
a string. Do oxen make any noise? Why are oranges round? 
Have you got beds to sleep on in this cave? Amos Murray has got 
six toes. A parrot can talk, but a monkey or a fish can’t. How 
many does it take to make twelve?” 

Every few minutes he would remember that he was a pesky red- 
skin, and pick up his stick rifle and tiptoe to the mouth of the cave 
to rubber for the scouts of the hated paleface. Now and then he 
would let out a war-whoop that made Old Hank the Trapper shiver. 
That boy had Bill terrorized from the start. 

“Red Chief,” says I to the kid, “would you like to go home?” 

“Aw, what for?” says he. “I don’t have any fun at home. I 
hate to go to school. I like to camp out. You won’t take me back 
home again, Snake-eye, will you?” 

“Not right away,” says I. ‘‘We’ll stay here in the cave a while.” 

“All right!” says he. “That'll be fine. I never had such fun in 
all my life.” 

We went to bed about eleven o’clock. We spread down some wide 
blankets and quilts and put Red Chief between us. We weren’t 
afraid he’d run away. He kept us awake for three hours, jumping 
up and reaching for his rifle and screeching: “Hist! pard,” in mine 
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and Bill’s ears, as the fancied crackle of a twig or the rustle of a leaf 
revealed to his young imagination the stealthy approach of the out- 
law band. At last, I fell into a troubled sleep, and dreamed that I 
had been kidnapped and chained to a tree by a ferocious pirate 
with red hair. 

Just at daybreak, I was awakened by a series of awful screams 
from Bill. They weren’t yells, or howls, or shouts, or whoops, or 
yawps, such as you’d expect from a manly set of vocal organs — 
they were simply indecent, terrifying, humiliating screams, such as 
women emit when they see ghosts or caterpillars. It’s an awful 
thing to hear a strong, desperate, fat man scream incontinently in 
a cave at daybreak. 

I jumped up to see what the matter was. Red Chief was sitting 
on Bill’s chest, with one hand twined in Bill’s hair. In the other he 
had the sharp case-knife we used for slicing bacon; and he was in- 
dustriously and realistically trying to take Bill’s scalp, according 
to the sentence that had been pronounced upon him the evening 
before. 

I got the knife away from the kid and made him lie down again. 
But, from that moment, Bill’s spirit was broken. He laid down on 
his side of the bed, but he never closed an eye again in sleep as long 
as that boy was with us. I dozed off for a while, but along toward 
sun-up I remembered that Red Chief had said I was to be burned 
at the stake at the rising of the sun. I wasn’t nervous or afraid; 
but I sat up and lit my pipe and leaned against a rock. 

“What you getting up so soon for, Sam?” asked Bill. 

“Me?” says I. “Oh, I got a kind of a pain in my shoulder. I 
thought sitting up would rest it.” 

“You're a liar!” says Bill. ‘‘You’re afraid. You was to be 
burned at sunrise, and you was afraid he’d do it. And he would, 
too, if he could find a match. Ain’t it awful, Sam? Do you think 
anybody will pay out money to get a little imp like that back 
home?” 

“Sure,” said I. “A rowdy kid like that is just the kind that 
parents dote on. Now, you and the Chief get up and cook breakfast, 
while I go up on the top of this mountain and reconnoitre.” 

I went up on the peak of the little mountain and ran my eye over 
the contiguous vicinity. Over toward Summit I expected to see 
the sturdy yeomanry of the village armed with scythes and pitch- 
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forks beating the countryside for the dastardly kidnappers. But 
what I saw was a peaceful landscape dotted with one man ploughing 
with a dun mule. Nobody was dragging the creek; no couriers 
dashed hither and yon, bringing tidings of no news to the distracted 
parents. There was a sylvan attitude of somnolent sleepiness per- 
vading that section of the external outward surface of Alabama that 
lay exposed to my view. ‘‘Perhaps,’’ says I to myself, “it has not 
yet been discovered that the wolves have borne away the tender 
lambkin from the fold. Heaven help the wolves!” says I, and I 
went down the mountain to breakfast. 

When I got to the cave I found Bill backed up against the side of 
it, breathing hard, and the boy threatening to smash him with a 
rock half as big as a cocoanut. 

“He put a red-hot boiled potato down my back,” explained Bill, 
“and then mashed it with his foot; and I boxed his ears. Have you 
got a gun about you, Sam?” 

I took the rock away from the boy and kind of patched up the 
argument, “TI fix you,” says the kid to Bill. ‘‘No man ever 
yet struck the Red Chief but what he got paid for it. You better 
beware!” 

After breakfast the kid takes a piece of leather with strings 
wrapped around it out of his pocket and goes outside the cave un- 
winding it. 

“Whats he up to now?” says Bill, anxiously. “You don’t 
think he’ll run away, do you, Sam?” 

“No fear of it,” says I. “He don’t seem to be much of a home 
body. But we’ve got to fix up some plan about the ransom. There 
don’t seem to be much excitement around Summit on account of his 
disappearance; but maybe they haven’t realized yet that he’s gone. 
His folks may think he’s spending the night with Aunt Jane or one 
of the neighbours. Anyhow, he’ll be missed today. Tonight we 
must get a message to his father demanding the two thousand dol- 
lars for his return.” 

Just then we heard a kind of war-whoop, such as David might 
have emitted when he knocked out the champion Goliath. It was 
a sling that Red Chief had pulled out of his pocket, and he was 
whirling it around his head. 

I dodged, and heard a heavy thud and a kind of a sigh from Bill, 
like a horse gives out when you take his saddle off. A niggerhead 
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rock the size of an egg had caught Bill just behind his left ear. He 
loosened himself all over and fell in the fire across the frying pan of 
hot water for washing the dishes. I dragged him out and poured 
cold water on his head for half an hour. 

By and by, Bill sits up and feels behind his ear and says: “Sam, 
do you know who my favourite Biblical character is?” 

“Take it easy,” says I. ‘You'll come to your senses presently.” 

“King Herod,” says he. “You won’t go away and leave me here 
alone, will you, Sam?” 

I went out and caught that boy and shook him until his freckles 
rattled. 

“Tf you don’t behave,” says I, “PIU take you straight home. 
Now, are you going to be good, or not?” 

“I was only funning,” says he sullenly. “I didn’t mean to hurt 
Old Hank. But what did he hit me for? [ll behave, Snake-eye, 
if you won’t send me home, and if you'll let me play the Black 
Scout today.” 

“I don’t know the game,” says I. ‘‘That’s for you and Mr. Bill 
to decide. He’s your playmate for the day. I’m going away fora 
while, on business. Now, you come in and make friends with him 
and say you are sorry for hurting him, or home you go, at once.” 

I made him and Bill shake hands, and then I took Bill aside and 
told him I was going to Poplar Cove, a little village three miles 
from the cave, and find out what I could about how the kidnapping 
had been regarded in Summit. Also, I thought it best to send a 
peremptory letter to old man Dorset that day, demanding the ran- 
som and dictating how it should be paid. 

“You know, Sam,” says Bill, ‘I’ve stood by you without batting 
an eye in earthquakes, fire and flood — in poker games, dynamite 
outrages, police raids, train robberies and cyclones. I never lost 
my nerve yet till we kidnapped that two-legged skyrocket of a kid. 
He’s got me going. You won’t leave me long with him, will you, 
Sam?” i 

“T’ll be back some time this afternoon,” says I. ‘You must 
keep the boy amused and quiet till I return. And now we'll write 
the letter to old Dorset.” l 

Bill and I got paper and pencil and worked on the letter while 
Red Chief, with a blanket wrapped around him, strutted up and 
down, guarding the mouth of the cave. Bill begged me tearfully 
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to make the ransom fifteen hundred dollars instead of two thousand. 
“T ain’t attempting,” says he, ‘‘to decry the celebrated moral aspect 
of parental affection, but we’re dealing with humans, and it ain’t 
human for anybody to give up two thousand dollars for that forty- 
pound chunk of freckled wildcat. I’m willing to take a chance at 
fifteen hundred dollars. You can charge the difference up to me.” 

So, to relieve Bill, I acceded, and we collaborated a letter that ran 
this way: 


Ebenezer Dorset, Esq.: 

We have your boy concealed in a place far from Summit. It is useless 
for you or the most skilful detectives to attempt to find him. Absolutely, 
the only terms on which you can have him restored to you are these: We 
demand fifteen hundred dollars in large bills for his return; the money to 
be left at midnight tonight at the same spot and in the same box as your 
reply — as hereinafter described. If you agree to these terms, send your 
answer in writing by a solitary messenger tonight at half-past eight 
o’clock. After crossing Owl Creek, on the road to Poplar Cove, there are 
three large trees about a hundred yards apart, close to the fence of the 
wheat field on the right-hand side. At the bottom of the fence-post, op- 
posite the third tree, will be found a small pasteboard box. 

The messenger will place the answer in this box and return immediately 
to Summit. 

If you attempt any treachery or fail to comply with our demand as 
stated, you will never see your boy again. 

If you pay the money as demanded, he will be returned to you safe and 
well within three hours. These terms are final, and if you do not accede 
to them no further communication will be attempted. 

Two DESPERATE MEN., 


I addressed this letter to Dorset, and put it in my pocket. As I 
was about to start, the kid comes up to me and says: 

“Aw, Snake-eye, you said I could play the Black Scout while 
you was gone.” 

“Play it, of course,” says I. ‘Mr. Bill will play with you. What 
kind of a game is it?” 

“Tm the Black Scout,” says Red Chief, “and I have to ride to 
the stockade to warn the settlers that the Indians are coming. I’m 
tired of playing Indian myself. I want to be the Black Scout.” 

“All right,” says I. “It sounds harmless to me. I guess Mr. 
Bill will help you foil the pesky savages.” 

“What am I to do?” asks Bill, looking at the kid suspiciously. 

“You are the hoss,” says Black Scout. “Get down on your 
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hands and knees. How can I ride to the stockade without a hoss?” 

“You'd better keep him interested,” said I, “till we get the scheme 
going. Loosen up.” 

Bill gets down on his all fours, and a look comes in his eye like 
a rabbit’s when you catch it in a trap. 

“ How far is it to the stockade, kid?” he asks, in a husky manner 
of voice. 

“Ninety miles,” says the Black Scout. “And you have to hump 
yourself to get there on time. Whoa, now!” 

The Black Scout jumps on Bill’s back and digs his heels in his 
side. 

“For Heaven’s sake,” says Bill, “hurry back, Sam, as soon as you 
can. I wish we hadn’t made the ransom more than a thousand. 
Say, you quit kicking me or I’ll get up and warm you good.” 

I walked over to Poplar Cove and sat around the post-office and 
store, talking with the chawbacons that came in to trade. One 
whiskerando says that he hears Summit is all upset on account of 
Elder Ebenezer Dorset’s boy having been lost or stolen. That was 
all I wanted to know. I bought some smoking tobacco, referred 
casually to the price of black-eyed peas, posted my letter sur- 
reptitiously and came away. The postmaster said the mail-carrier 
would come by in an hour to take the mail on to Summit. 

When I got back to the cave Bill and the boy were not to be found. 
I explored the vicinity of the cave, and risked a yodel or two, but 
there was no response. 

So I lighted my pipe and sat down on a mossy bank to await 
developments. 

In about half an hour I heard the bushes rustle, and Bill wabbled 
out into the little glade in front of the cave. Behind him was the 
kid, stepping softly like a scout, with a broad grin on his face. Bill 
stopped, took off his hat and wiped his face with a red handkerchief. 
The kid stopped about eight feet behind him. 

“Sam,” says Bill, “I suppose you’ll think I’m a renegade, but I 
couldn’t help it. I’m a grown person with masculine proclivities 
and habits of self-defense, but there is a time when all systems of 
egotism and predominance fail. The boy is gone. I have sent him 
home. All is off. There was martyrs in old times,” goes on Bill, 
“that suffered death rather than give up the particular graft they 
enjoyed. None of ’em ever was subjugated to such supernatural 
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tortures as I have been. I tried to be faithful to our articles of dep- 
redation; but there came a limit.” 

“What’s the trouble, Bill?” I asks him. 

“I was rode,” says Bill, “the ninety miles to the stockade, not 
barring an inch. Then, when the settlers was rescued, I was given 
oats. Sand ain’t a palatable substitute. And then, for an hour I 
had to try to explain to him why there was nothin’ in holes, how a 
road can run both ways and what makes the grass green. I tell 
you, Sam, a human can only stand so much. I takes him by the 
neck of his clothes and drags him down the mountain. On the way 
he kicks my legs black-and-blue from the knees down; and I’ve 
got to have two or three bites on my thumb and hand cauterized. 

“But he’s gone” — continues Bill — “gone home. I showed him 
the road to Summit and kicked him about eight feet nearer there at 
one kick. I’m sorry we lose the ransom; but it was either that or 
Bill Driscoll to the madhouse.” 

Bill is puffing and blowing, but there is a look of ineffable peace 
and growing content on his rose-pink features. 

“Bill,” says I, “there isn’t any heart disease in your family, is 
there?” 

“No,” says Bill, ‘‘nothing chronic except malaria and accidents. 
Why? ”? 

“Then you might turn around,” says I, ‘‘and have a look behind 
you.” 

Bill turns and sees the boy, and loses his complexion and sits 
down plump on the ground and begins to pluck aimlessly at grass 
and little sticks. For an hour I was afraid of his mind. And then 
I told him that my scheme was to put the whole job through im- 
mediately and that we would get the ransom and be off with it by 
midnight if old Dorset fell in with our proposition. So Bill braced 
up enough to give the kid a weak sort of a smile and a promise to 
play the Russian in a Japanese war with him as soon as he felt a 
little better. 

Thad a scheme for collecting that ransom without danger of being 
caught by counterplots that ought to commend itself to profes- 
sional kidnappers. ‘The tree under which the answer was to be left 
— and the money later on — was close to the road fence with big, 
bare fields on all sides. If a gang of constables should be watching 
for any one to come for the note they could see him a long way off 
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crossing the fields or in the road. But no, sirree! At half-past 
eight I was up in that tree as well hidden as a tree toad, waiting for 
the messenger to arrive. 

Exactly on time, a half-grown boy rides up the road on a bicycle, 
locates the pasteboard box at the foot of the fence-post, slips a 
folded piece of paper into it and pedals away again back toward 
Summit. 

I waited an hour and then concluded the thing was square. I 
slid down the tree, got the note, slipped along the fence till I struck 
the woods, and was back at the cave in another half an hour. I 
opened the note, got near the lantern and read it to Bill. It was 
written with a pen in a crabbed hand, and the sum and substance 
of it was this: 

Two Desperate Men. 

Gentlemen: I received your letter today by post, in regard to the ransom 
you ask for the return of my son. I think you are a little high in your 
demands, and I hereby make you a counter-proposition, which I am in- 
clined to believe you will accept. You bring Johnny home and pay me 
two hundred and fifty dollars in cash, and I agree to take him off your 
hands. You had better come at night, for the neighbours believe he is 
lost, and I couldn’t be responsible for what they would do to anybody 


they saw bringing him back. Very respectfully, 
EBENEZER DORSET. 


“Great pirates of Penzance!” says I; “of all the impudent ——” 

But I glanced at Bill, and hesitated. He had the most appealing 
look in his eyes I ever saw on the face of a dumb or a talking brute. 

“Sam,” says he, “‘what’s two hundred and fifty dollars, after all? 
We've got the money. One more night of this kid will send me to a 
hed in Bedlam. Besides being a thorough gentleman, I think Mr. 
Dorset is a spendthrift for making us such a liberal offer. You ain’t 
going to let the chance go, are you?” 

“Tell you the truth, Bill,” says I, “this little he ewe lamb has 
somewhat got on my nerves too. We’ll take him home, pay the 
ransom and make our get-away.” 

We took him home that night. We got him to go by telling him 
that his father had bought a silver-mounted rifle and a pair of moc- 
casins for him, and we were going to hunt bears the next day. 

It was just twelve o’clock when we knocked at Ebenezer’s front 
door. Just at the moment when I should have been abstracting the 
fifteen hundred dollars from the box under the tree, according to the 
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original proposition, Bill was counting out two hundred and fifty 
dollars into Dorset’s hand. 

When the kid found out we were going to leave him at home he 
started up a howl like a calliope and fastened himself as tight as a 
leech to Bill’s leg. His father peeled him away gradually, like a 
porous plaster. 

“How long can you hold him?” asks Bill. 

‘“‘T’m not as strong as I used to be,” says old Dorset, “but I think 
I can promise you ten minutes.” 

“Enough,” says Bill. ‘In ten minutes I shall cross the Central, 
Southern and Middle Western States, and be legging it trippingly 
for the Canadian border.” 

And, as dark as it was, and as fat as Bill was, and as good a runner 
as I am, he was a good mile and a half out of Summit before I could 
catch up with him. 


MESSER CINO AND THE LIVE COAL! 
MAURICE HEWLETT 


Maurice Henry Hewett (1861-1923), novelist and poet, was 
reared in England and educated at London International College, 
Spring Grove, Isleworth. He studied law and became a barrister. 
From 1906 to 1910, he was Keeper of the Land Revenue Records and 
Enrollments. During this period he was writing; and in 1910 he was 
elected member of the Academic Committee of the Royal Society of 
Literature. His earlier novels exhibit the effect of realism on the 
historical novel. In the later novels he reads modern life in terms of 
romance. 

His chief works are The Forest Lovers (1898); Little Novels of Italy 
(1899); Richard Yea-and-Nay (1900); The New Canterbury Tales 
(1901); and the trilogy — Half Way House (1908), Open Country 
(1909), Rest Harrow (1910). 

The Little Novels consists of stories of life in Medieval Italy. Mes- 
ser Cino, for example, is a contemporary of Dante Alighieri who 
lived in the latter thirteenth and early fourteenth century. Point 
out the historical elements in this story and show how the author 
attempts to make them seem real. 

In Messer Cino’s romantic attempts to exemplify the Court of 
Love ideals and in the reaction of Selvaggia there is a fine bit of sat- 
ire. Your appreciation of this story will be greatly enhanced, if, 
before reading, you find out what the Court of Love conventions are. 
Contrast the character of Selvaggia with that of Paulette Fleury in 
“The Tragedy of a Comic Song” (p. 490). Compare the sentiments 
of Cino with those of the sonnet cycles of Shakespeare, Sidney, or 
Spenser. 


I 


Ir ts not generally known that the learned * Aristotle once spent the 
night in a basket dangled midway betwixt attic and basement of a 
castle; nor that, having suffered himself to be saddled for the busi- 
ness, he went on all-fours, ambling round the terrace-walk with a 
lady on his back, a lady who, it is said, plied the whip with more 
heartiness than humanity. But there seems no doubt of the fact. 
The name of the lady (she was Countess of Cyprus), the time of the 
escapade, which was upon the sage’s return from India in the train 


1 From Little Novels of Italy, published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Reprinted by 
permission of the publishers. 
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of the triumphant * Alexander — these and many other particulars 
are at hand. The story does not lack of detail, though it is note- 
worthy that * Petrarch, in his “Trionfo d’Amore,” decently veils 
the victim in a periphrasis. ‘‘Quell’ e’l gran Greco” — there is 
the great Grecian, says he, and leaves you to choose between the 
*Stagyrite, Philip of Macedon, and Theseus. The painters, however, 
have had no mercy upon him. I remember him in a pageant at 
Siena, in a straw hat, with his mouth full of grass; the lady rides 
him in the mannish way. In pictures he is always doting, humbled 
to the dust or cradled in his basket, when he is not showing his paces 
on the lawn. By all accounts it was a bad case of green-sickness, as 
such late cases are. You are to understand that he refused all 
nourishment, took delight in no manner of books, could not be 
stayed by the nicest problems of Physical Science — such as whether 
the beaver does indeed catch fish with his tail, the truth concerning 
the eyesight of the lynxes of Beeotia, or what gave the partridge 
such a reputation for heedless gallantry. But it would be unprofit- 
able to inquire into all this; Aristotle was not the first enamoured 
sage in history, nor was he the last. And where he bowed his la- 
borious front it was to be hoped that Messer Cino of Pistoja might 
do the like. It is of him that I am to speak. The story is of Sel- 
vaggia Vergiolesi, the beautiful romp, and of Messer Guittoncino 
de’ Sigibuldi, that most eminent jurist, familiarly known as Cino 
da Pistoja in the affectionate phrasing of his native town. 
Love-making was the mode in his day (which was also * Dante’s), 
but Master Cino had been all for the Civil Law. The Digest, the 
Pandects, the Institutes of Gaius and what not, had given him a 
bent back before his time, so that he walked among the Pistolese 
beauties with his eyes on the ground and his hands knotted behind 
his decent robe. Love might have made him fatter, yet he throve 
upon his arid food; he sat in an important chair in his University; 
he had lectured at Bologna (hive of sucking Archdeacons), at Siena, 
at Perugia. Should he prosper, he looked to Florence for his next 
jump. As little as he could contrive was he for Pope or Emperor, 
Black or White, Farinata or Cerchi; banishment came that road. 
His friend Dante was footsore with exile, halfway over Apennine 
by this time; Cino knew that for him also the treading was very 
delicate. Constitutionally he was * Ghibelline with his friend Dante, 
and such politics went well in Pistoja for the moment. But who 
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could tell? The next turn of the wheel might bring the Pope round; 
Pistoja might go Black (as indeed she did in more senses than one), 
and pray where would be his Assessorship of Civil Causes, where his 
solemn chair, where his title to doffing of caps and a chief seat at 
feasts? Cino, meditating these things over his morning sop and 
wine, rubbed his chin sore and determined to take a wife. His 
family was respectable, but Ghibelline; his means were happy; his 
abilities known to others as well as to himself. Good! He would 
marry a sober *Guelphish virgin, and establish a position to face 
both the windy quarters. It was when his negotiations to this end 
had reached maturity, when the contract for his espousals with the 
honourable lady, Monna Margherita degli Ughi, had actually been 
signed, that Messer Cino of Pistoja was late for his class, got cold 
feet, and turned poet. 


II 


It was a strange hour when Love leaped the heart of Cino, that 
staid jurisconsult, to send him reeling up the sunny side of the piazza 
heedless of his friends or his enemies. To his dying day he could 
not have told you how it came upon him. Being a man of slow ut- 
terance and of a mind necessarily bent towards the concrete, all he 
could confess to himself throughout the terrible business was, that 
there had been a cataclysm. He remembered the coldness of his 
feet; cold feet in mid-April — something like a cataclysm! As he 
turned it over and over in his mind a lady recurred with the per- 
sistence of a refrain in a ballad; and words, quite unaccustomed 
words, tripped over his tongue to meet her. What a lovely vision 
she had made! — “Una donzella non con uman’ volto (a gentle lady 
not of human look).” Well, what next? Ah, something about 
“ Amor, che ha la mia virtù tolto (Love that has reft me of my manly 
will).” Then should come amore, and of course cuore, and disiò, and 
anch io! This was very new; it was also very strange what a 
fascination he found in his phrenetic exercises. Rhyme, now: he 
had called it often enough a jingle of endings; it were more true to 
say that it was a jingle of mendings, for it certainly soothed him. 
He was making a goddess in his own image; poetry — Santa Cecilia! 
he was a poet, like his friend Dante, like that supercilious young 
tomb-walker Guido Cavalcanti. A poet he undoubtedly became; 
and if his feet were cold his heart was on fire.. 
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What happened was this, so far as I am informed. At the north 
angle of the church of San Giovanni fuori Civitas there is a narrow 
lane, so dark that at very noon no sunlight comes in but upon blue 
bars of dust slant-wise overhead. This lay upon Cino’s daily beat 
from his lodgings to the Podestà; and here it was that he met 
Selvaggia Vergiolesi. 

She was one of three young girls walking hand in hand up the 
alley on their way from early mass, the tallest where all were tall, 
and, as it seemed to him when he dreamed of it, astonishingly beau- 
tiful. Though they were very young, they were ladies of rank; 
their heads were high and crowned, their gowns of figured brocade; 
they had chains round their necks, and each a jewel on her fore- 
head; by chains also swung their little mass-books in silver covers. 
Cino knew them well enough by sight. Their names were Selvag- 
gia di Filippo Vergiolesi, Guglielmotta Aspramonte, Nicoletta della 
Torre. So at least he had always believed; but now, but now! A 
beam of gold dust shot down upon the central head. This was 
Aglaia, fairest of the three Graces; and the other two were Euphros- 
yne and Thaleia, her handmaids. Thus it struck Cino, heart and 
head, at this sublime moment of his drab-coloured life. 

Selvaggia’s hair was brown, gold-shot of its own virtue. In and out 
of it was threaded a fine gold chain; behind, it was of course plaited 
in a long twist, plaited and bound up in cloth of gold till it looked as 
hard as a bull’s tail. Her dress was all of formal brocade, green and 
white, to her feet. It was cut square at the neck; and from that 
square her throat, dazzlingly white, shot up as stiff as a stalk which 
should find in her face its delicate flower. She was not very rosy, 
save about the lips; her eyes were grey, inclined to be green, the 
lashes black. As for her shape, sumptuous as her dress was, stiff 
and straight and severe, I ask you to believe that she had grace to 
fill it with life, to move at ease in it, to press it into soft and rounded 
lines. Her linked companions also were beauties of their day — 
that sleek and sleepy Nicoletta, that ruddy Guglielmotta; but they 
seemed to cower in their rigid clothes, and they were as nothing to 
Cino. 

The lane was so narrow that only three could pass abreast; it was 
abreast these three were coming, as Cino saw. On a sudden his 
heart began to knock at his ribs; that was when the light fell aslant 


1 So the Pistolesi described at once their government and the seat of it. 
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upon the maid. He could no more have taken his eyes off Selvaggia 
than he could have climbed up the dusty wall to avoid her. Lo, here 
is one stronger than I! At the next moment the three young rogues 
were about him, their knitted hands a fence — but the eyes of Sel- 
vaggia! Terrible twin-fires, he thought, such as men light in the 
desert to scare the beasts away while they sleep, or (as he afterwards 
improved it for his need) like the flaming sword of the Archangel, 
which declared and yet forbade Eden to Adam and his wife. 

Selvaggia, in truth, though she had fourteen years behind her, was 
a romp when no one was looking. There were three brothers at 
home, but no mother; she was half a boy for all her straight gown. 
To embarrass this demure professor, to presume upon her sex while 
discarding it, was a great joke after a tediously droned mass at San 
Jacopo. Nicoletta would have made room, even the hardier Gugliel- 
motta drew back; but that wicked Selvaggia pinched their fingers so 
that they could not escape. All this time Messer Cino had his eyes 
rooted in Selvaggia’s, reading her as if she were a portent. She 
endured very well what she took to be the vacancy of confusion in 
a shy recluse. 

“Well, Messer Cino, what will you do?” said she, bubbling with 
mischief. 

“Ob, Madonna, can you ask?” he replied, and clasped his hands. 

“ But you see that I do ask.” 

“I would stop here all the day if I might,” said Messer Cino, 
with a look by no means vacant. Whereupon she let him through 
that minute and ran away blushing. More than once or twice she 
encountered him there, but she never tried to pen him back again. 

Little Monna Selvaggia learned that you cannot always put out 
the fire which you have kindled. The fire set blazing by those lit 
green swords of hers was in the heart of an Assessor of Civil Causes, 
a brazier with only too good a draught. For love in love-learned 
Tuscany was then a roaring wind; it came rhythmically and set the 
glowing mass beating like the sestett of a sonnet. One lived in 
numbers in those days; numbers always came. You sonnetteered 
upon the battlefield, in the pulpit, on the Bench, at the Bar. 
Throughout the moil of his day’s work at the Podesta those clinging 
long words, in themselves inspiration,’ disio, piacere, vaghezza, 
gentilezza, diletto, affetto, beautiful twins that go ever embraced, 
wailed in poor Cino’s ears, and insensibly shaped themselves co- 
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herent. He thought they were like mirrors, so placed that each 
gave a look of Selvaggia. Before the end of the day he had the 
whole of her in a sonnet which, if it were as good as it was comforta- 
ble, should needs (he thought) be excellent. The thrill which 
marked achievement sent the blood to his head; this time he gloried 
in cold feet. He wrote his sonnet out fair upon vellum in a hand no 
scribe at the Papal Court could have bettered, rolled it, tied it with 
green and white silk (her colours, colours of the hawthorn hedge!), 
and went out into the streets at the falling-in of the day to deliver it. 

The Palazzo Vergiolesi lay over by the church of San Francesco 
al Prato, just where the Via San Prospero debouches into that green 
place. Like all Tuscan palaces it was more fortress than house, a 
dark square box of masonry with a machicollated lid; and separate 
from it, but appurtenant, had a most grim tower with a slit or two 
halfway up for all its windows. Here, under the great escutcheon of 
the Vergiolesi, Cino delivered his missive. The porter took it with 
a bow so gracious that the poet was bold to ask whether the Lady 
Selvaggia was actually within. 

“Yes, surely, Messere,” said the man, ‘‘and moreover in the 
kitchen with the cookmaids. For there is a cake-making on hand, 
and she is never far away from that business.” 

Cino was ravished by this instance of divine humiliation; so 
might * Apollo have bowed in the house of * Admetus, so Israel 
have kept sheep for Rachel’s sake. He walked away in most exalted 
mood, his feet no longer cold. This was a great day for him, when 
he could see a new heaven and a new earth. 

“Now I too have been in Arcady!” he thought to himself, with 
tears in his eyes. ‘‘I will send a copy of my sonnet to Dante Ali- 
ghieri by a sure hand. He should be at Bologna by this.” And he 
did. 

Madonna Selvaggia, her sleeves rolled up, a great bib all about 
her pretty person, and her mouth in a fine mess of sugar and crumbs, 
received her tribute sitting on the long kitchen-table. It should 
have touched, it might have tickled, but it simply eonfused her. 
The maids peeped over her shoulder as she read, in ecstasy that 
Madonna should have a lover and a poet of her own. Selvaggia 
filched another handful of sugar and crumbs, and twiddled her son- 
net while she wondered what on earth she should do with it. Her 
fine brows met each other over the puzzle, so clearly case for a con- 
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fidence. Gianbattista, her youngest brother, was her bosom friend; 
but he was away, she knew, riding to Pisa with their father. Next 
to him ranked Nicoletta; she would be at mass tomorrow — that 
would do. Meantime the cook produced a most triumphal cake hot 
and hot, and the transports of poor Messer Cino were forgotten. 
Dante’s reply to his copy was so characteristic that I must antici- 
pate a little to speak of it. He confined himself almost entirely to 
technicalities, strongly objecting to the sestett with its three rhymes 
in the middle, upon which Cino had prided himself in no small 
degree. The only thing he seemed to care for was the tenth line, 
“A dolce morte sotto dolce inganno,” which you may render, if 
you like, “To a sweet death under so sweet deceit”; but he said 
there were too many “‘o’s’”’ init. ‘‘As to the subject of your poem,” 
he wrote in a postscript, ‘love is a thing of so terrible a nature that 
not lightly is it to be entered, since it cannot be lightly left; and, see- 
ing the latter affair is much out of a man’s power, he should be 
wary with the former, wherein at present he would appear to have 
some discretion, though not very much.” This was chilly comfort; 
but by the time it reached him Cino was beyond the assault of chills. 
Equally interesting should it be to record the conversation of 
Monna Selvaggia with her discreet friend Nicoletta; yet I cannot re- 
cord everything. Nicoletta had a lover of her own, a most proper 
poet, who had got far beyond the mere accidence of the science 
where Cino was fumbling now; you might say that he was at theory. 
Nicoletta, moreover, was sixteen years old, a marriageable age, an 
age indeed at which not to have a lover would have been a disgrace. 
She had had sonnets and canzoni addressed to her since she was 
twelve; but then she had two elder sisters and only one brother — 
amonk! This made a vast difference. The upshot was that when 
Cino met the two ladies at the charmed spot of yesterday’s encoun- 
ter he uncovered before them and stood with folded hands, as if at 
his prayers. Consequently he missed the very pretty air of con- 
sciousness with which Selvaggia passed him by, the heightened 
colour of her, the lowered eyes and restless fingers. Also he missed 
Nicoletta’s demure shot askance, demure but critical, as became an 
expert. A sonnet and a bunch of red anemones went to the Pa- 
lazzo Vergiolesi that evening; thenceforth it rained sonnets till poor 
little Selvaggia ran near losing her five wits. It rained sonnets, I 
say, until the Cancellieri brought out the black Guelphs in a swarm. 
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“Then it rained blood, and the Vergiolesi fled one cloudy night to 
Pitecchio, their stronghold in the Apennine. For Messer Cino, it 
behoved him also to advise seriously about his position. To sonnet- 
teer is very well, but a lover, to say nothing of a jurisconsult, must 
live; he cannot have his throat cut if there is a way out. 

There was a very simple way out, which he took. He went down 
to Lucca in the plain and married his Margherita degli Ughi. 
With her Guelph connections he felt himself safer. He bestowed 
his wife in the keeping of her people for the time, bought himself a 
horse, and rode up to Pitecchio among the green maize, the olive- 
yards, and sprouting vines to claim asylum from Filippo, and to see 
once more the beautiful young Selvaggia. 


III 


There is hardly a sonnet, there are certainly neither ballate, can- 
zoni, nor capitoli which do not contain some reference to Monna 
Selvaggia’s fine eyes, and always to the same tune. They scorch 
him, they beacon him, they flash out upon him in the dark, so that 
he falls prone as * Saul (who got up with a new name and an honour- 
able addition); they are lodestones, swords, lamps, torches, fires, 
fixed and ambulatory stars, the sun, the moon, candles. They hold 
lurking a thief to prey upon the vitals of Cino; they are traitors, 
cruel lances; they kill him by stabbing day after day. You can 
picture the high-spirited young lady from his book — her noble 
bearing, her proud head, her unflinching regard, again the sparks 
in her grey-green eyes, and so on. He plays upon her forte nome, 
her dreadful name of Selvaggia; so she comes to be Ferezza itself, 
“Tanto è altiera,” he says, so haughtily she goes that love sets 
him shaking; but, kind or cruel, it is all one to the enamoured 
Master Cino; for even if she ‘‘un pochettin sorride (light him 
a little smile),” it melts him as sun melts snow. In any case, 
therefore, he must go, like Dante’s cranes, trailing his woes. It 
appears that she had very little mercy upon him; for all that in 
one place he records that she was “of all sweet sport and solace 
amorous,” in many more than one he complains of her bringing 
him to “death and derision,” of her being in a royal rage with her 
poet. At last he cries out for Pity to become incarnate and vest 
his lady in her own robe. It may be that he loved his misery; he 
is always on the point of dying, but, like the swan, he was careful 
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to set it to music first. Selvaggia, in fact, laughed at him (he turned 
once to call her a Jew for that) egged on as she was by her brother 
and her own vivacious habit. She had no Nicoletta at Pitecchio, 
no mother anywhere, and a scheming father too busy to be anything 
but shrugging towards poets. She accepted his rhymes (she would 
probably have been scared if they ceased), his services, his lowered 
looks, his bent knee; and then she tripped away with an arm round 
Gianbattista’s neck to laugh at all these praiseworthy attentions. 
As for Cino, Selvaggia was become his religion, and his rhyming her 
reasonable service. His goddess may have been as thirsty as the 
Scythian Artemis; may be that she asked blood and stripes of her 
devotees. All this may well be; for, by the Lord, did she not have 
them? 

Ridolfo and Ugolino Vergiolesi, the two elder brothers of Sel- 
vaggia, had stayed behind in Pistoja to share the fighting in the 
streets. They had plenty of it, given and received. Ridolfo had 
his head cut open, Ugolino went near to losing his sword arm; but 
in spite of these heroic sufferances the detested Cancellieri became 
masters of the city, and the chequer-board flag floated over the 
Podesta. Pistoja was now no place for a Ghibelline. So the two 
young men rode up to the hill-fortress, battered, but in high spirits. 
Selvaggia flew down the cypress-walk to meet them; they were 
brought in like wounded heroes. That was a bad day’s work for 
Messer Cino the amorist; Apollo and the Muses limped in rags, and 
* Mars was the only God worth thinking about, except on Sundays. 

Ridolfo, with his broken head-piece, was a bluff youth, broad- 
shouldered, square-jawed, a great eater, grimly silent for the most 
part. Ugolino had a trenchant humour of the Italian sort. What 
this may be is best exampled by our harlequinades, in which very 
much of Boccaccio’s bent still survives. You must have a man 
drubbed if you want to laugh, and do your rogueries with a pleasant 
grin if you are inclined to heroism. Ridolfo, reading Selvaggia’s 
sheaf of rhymes that night, was for running Master Cino through the 
body, jurist or no jurist; but Ugolino saw his way to a jest of the 
most excellent quality, and prevailed. He was much struck by the 
poet’s preoccupation with his sister’s eyes. 

“Candles, are they,” he chuckled, “torches, fires, suns, moons, 
and stars? You seem to have scorched this rhymester, Vaggia.” 

“He has frequently told me so, indeed,” said Selvaggia. 
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“It reminds me of Messer San Giovanni Vangelista,” Ugolino 
continued, ‘who was made to sing rarely by the touching of a hot 
cinder.” 

Selvaggia snatched the scrolls out of her brother’s hand. “Nay, 
nay, but wait,” she cried, with a gulp of laughter; “I have done that 
to Messer Cino, or can if I choose.” She turned over the delicate 
pen-work in a hurry. “Here,” she said eagerly, “read this!” 

Ugolino scampered through a couple of quatrains. ‘‘There’s 
nothing out of common here,” said he. 

“Go on, go on,” said the girl, and nudged him to attend. 

Ugolino read the sestett: 


“‘ His book is but the vesture of her spirit; 
So too thy poet, that feels the living coal 
Flame on his lips and leap to song, shall know, 
To whom the glory, whose the unending merit; 
Nor faltering shall his utterance be, nor slow 
The mute confession of his inmost soul.’’’ 


Reading, he became absorbed in this fantastic, but not unhand- 
some piece; even Selvaggia pondered it with wide eyes and lips half 
parted. It was certainly very wonderful that a man could say such 
things, she thought. Were they true? Could they be true of any 
one in the world — even of Beatrice Portinari, that wonderful dead 
lady? She had never, she remembered, shown this particular sonnet 
to Nicoletta. What would Nicoletta have said? Pooh, what 
nonsense it was, what arrant nonsense in a man who could carry a 
sword, if he chose, and kill his enemies, or, better still, with his head 
outwit them — that he should turn to pens and ink an@ to fogging a 
poor girl! So Selvaggia, not so Ugolino. He got up’and whispered 
to the scowling Ridolfo; Ridolfo nodded, and the pair of them went 
off presently together. 

Oblique looks on Cino were the immediate outcome. He knew - 
the young men disliked him but cared little for that so long as they 
left him free to his devotions. A brisk little passage, a rally of 
words, with a bite in some of them, should have warned him; but 
no, the stage he had reached was out of range of the longest shots. 

Said Ugolino at supper: ‘‘ Messer Giurisconsulto, will Aer have 
a red pepper?” 

“Thank you, Messere,” replied Cino, “it is over hot for my 
tongue.” 
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The huge Ridolfo threw his head back to laugh. ‘Does a burnt 
man dread the fire, or is he only to be fired one way? Why, man 
alive, my sister has set a flaming coal to your lips, and I am told 
you burst out singing instead of singeing.” 

Cino coloured at this lunge; yet his respect for the lady of his 
mind was such that he could not evade it. 

“You take the language of metaphor, Messere,” said he, rather 
stiffly, “to serve your occasions. You are of course within your 
rights. However, I will beg leave to be excused the red pepper of 
Messer Ugolino.” 

“You prefer coals?” cried Ugolino, starting up. ‘‘Good! you 
shall have them.” 

That was all; but the malign smile upon the dark youth’s face 
gave a ring to the words, and an omen. 

Late that night Cino was in his chamber writing a ballata. His 
little oil-lamp was by his side; the words flowed freely from his pen; 
tears hot and honest were in his eyes as he felt rather than thought 
his exquisite griefs. Despised and rejected of men was he — and 
why? For the love of a beautiful lady. Eh, Mother of God, but 
that was worth the pain! She had barely lifted her eyes upon him 
all that day, and while her brothers gibed had been at no concern to 
keep straight her scornful lip. Patience, he was learning his craft! 
The words flowed like blood from a vein. 

“Love struck me in the side, 
And from the wound my soul took wing and flew 
To Heaven, and all my pride 


Fell, and I knew 
There was no balm could stay that wound so wide.” 


At this moment came a rapping at his door. He went to open it, 
dreaming no harm. There stood Ridolfo and Ugolino with swords 
in their right hands; in his left Ugolino carried a brazier. 

“Gentlemen,” said Cino, “what is the meaning of this? Will 
you break in upon the repose of your father’s guest? And do you 
come armed against an unarmed man?” 

The pair of them, however, came into the room, and Ridolfo 
locked the door behind him. “Look you, Cino,” said he, “our 
father’s guests are not our guests, for our way is to choose our own. | 
There is a vast difference between us, and it lies in this, that you and 
the like of you are word-mongers, phrasers, heart-strokers; whereas , 
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we, Master Cino, are, in Scripture-language, doers of the word, 
rounding our phrases with iron, and putting in full-stops with the 
point when they are needed. And we do not stroke girls’ hearts, 
Cino, but as often as not break men’s heads.” 

Cino, for all his dismay, could not forbear a glance at the speaker’s 
own damaged pate. “And, after all, Messer Ridolfo, in that you do 
but as you are done by, and who will blame you?” 

“Hark’ee, Master Giurista,” broke in Ugolino, “we have come 
‘to prove some of these fine words of yours. It will be well for you 
to answer questions instead of bandying them. Now did you or 
did you not report that my sister Selvaggia touched your lips with 
a coal and set you off singing?” 

Cino, with folded arms, bent his head in assent: “I have said it, 
Messere.” 

“Good! Now, such singing, though it is not to her taste, might 
be very much to ours. In fact, we have come to hear it, and that you 
might be robbed of all excuse, we have brought the key with us. 
Brother, pray blow up the brazier.”’ 

Ridolfo, with his great cheeks like bladders, blew the coals to a 
white heat. ‘‘ Now then,” he said, grinning to Ugolino, “now then, 
the concert may begin.” 

Cino, who by this time had seen what was in the wind, saw also 
what his course must be. Whatever happened he could not allow 
a poet to be made ridiculous. It was ridiculous to struggle with two 
armed men, and unseemly; but suffering was never ridiculous. Pa- 
tience, therefore! He anticipated the burly Ridolfo, who, having 
done his bellows-work, was now about to pin his victim from behind. 

“Pray do not give yourself the pain to hold me, Messere,” said 
he; “I am not the man to deny you your amusement. Do what you 
will, I shall not budge from here.” 

He stood where he was with his arms crossed, and he kept his 
word. The red cinder hissed upon his lips; he shut his eyes, he 
ground his teeth together, the sweat beaded his forehead and glis- 
tened in his hair. Once he reeled over, and would have fallen if 
Ridolfo had not been there to catch him; but he did not sing the 
tune they had expected, and presently they let him alone. So 
much for Italian humour, which, you will see, does not lack flavour. 
It was only the insensate obtuseness of the gull which prevented 
Ugolino dying of laughter. Ridolfo was annoyed, 
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“Give me cold iron to play with another time,” he growled; “I 
am sick of your monkey-tricks.” This hurt Ugolino a good deal, 
for it made him feel a fool. 

Will it be believed that the infatuate Master Cino spent the rest 
of the night in a rapture of poetry? It was not voiced poetry, could 
never have been written down; rather, it was a torrent of feeling 
upon which he floated out to heaven, in which he bathed. It 
thrilled through every fibre of his body till he felt the wings of his 
soul fluttering madly to be free. This was the very ecstasy of love, 
to suffer the extreme torment for the beloved! Ah, he was smitten 
deep enough at last; if poetry were to be won through bloody sweat, 
the pains of the rack, the crawling anguish of the fire, was not poetry 
hisown? Yes, indeed; what Dante had gained through exile and the 
death of Monna * Beatrice was his for another price, the price of his 
own blood. He forgot the physical agony of his scorched mouth, 
forgot the insult, forgot everything but this ineffable achievement, 
this desperate essay, this triumph, this anointing. Cino, Cino, 
martyr for Love! Hail, Cino, crowned with thy pain! He could 
have held up his bleeding heart and worshipped it. Surely this was 
the greatest hour of his life. 

Before he left Pitecchio, and that was before the dawn came 
upon it, he wrote this letter to his mistress. 


To his unending Lady, the image of all lovely delight, the Lady Selvag- 
gia, Cino the poet, martyr for love, wisheth health and honour with kiss- 
ing of feet. Madonna, if sin it be to lift over high the eyes, I have sinned 
very grievously; and if to have great joy be assurance of forgiveness, then 
am I twice absolved. Such bliss as I have had in the contemplation of 
your excellence cometh not to many men, yet that which hath befallen 
me this night (concerning which your honourable brothers shall inform 
you if you ask them) — this indeed is to be blessed of love so high, so 
rarely, that it were hard to believe myself the recipient, but for certain 
bodily testimony which, I doubt not, I shall carry about me to my last 
hour. I leave this house within a little while and go to the hermitage of 
Santa Marcella Pistoiese, there to pray Almighty God to make me worthy 
of my dignities and to contemplate the divine image of you wherewith my 
heart is sealed. So fare you well! — The most abject of your slaves, 

Crno 


His reason for giving the name of his new refuge was an honour- 
able one, and would appeal to a duellist. His flight, though neces- 
sary, should be robbed of all appearance of flight; if they wanted 
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him they could find him. Other results it had — results which he 
could never have anticipated, and which to have foreseen would 
have made him choose any other form of disgrace. But this was 
out of the question; nothing known to Cino or his philosophy could 
have told him the future of his conduct. He placed his letter in an 
infallible place and left Pitecchio just as the western sky was 
throbbing with warm light. 
For the present I leave him on his way. 


IV 


The third act of the comedy should open on Selvaggia in her bed 
reading the letter. Beautiful as she may have looked, flushed and 
loose-haired at that time, it is better to leave her alone with her 
puzzle, and choose rather the hour of her enlightenment. Ridolfo 
and Ugolino were booted and spurred, their hooded hawks were on 
their wrists when she got speech of them. They were not very 
willing witnesses in a cause which now seemed to tell against them- 
selves. Selvaggia’s cheeks burned as with poor Cino’s live coal 
when she could piece together all the shameful truth; tears brimmed 
at her eyes, and these too were scalding hot. Selvaggia, you must 
understand, was a very good girl, her only sin being none of her ac- 
complishment; she was a child who looked like a young woman. 
Certainly she could not help that, though all the practice of her 
race were against her. She had never sought love, never felt to 
need it, nor cared to harbour it when it came. Love knocked at 
her heart, asking an entry; her heart was not an inn, she thought, let 
the wayfarer go on. But the knocking had continued till her ears 
had grown to be soothed by the gentle sound; and now it had stopped 
for ever, and, Pitiful Mother, for what good reason? Oh, the thing 
was horrible, shameful, unutterable! She was crying with rage; 
but as that spent itself a great warm flood of genuine sorrow tided 
over her, floated her away: she cried as though her heart was break- 
ing; and now she cried for pity, and at last she cried for very love. A 
pale ethereal Cino, finger on lip, rose before her; a halo burned about 
his head; he seemed a saint, he should be hers! Ugolino and Ridolfo, 
helpless and ashamed before her outburst, went out bickering to their 
sport; and Selvaggia, wild as her name, untaught, with none to 
tutor her, dared her utmost — dared, poor girl, beyond her strength. 

Late in the afternoon of that day Cino, in the oratory of his hermi- 
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tage, getting what comfort he could out of an angular Madonna 
frescoed there, heard a light step brush the threshold. The sun, 
already far gone in the west, cast on the white wall a shadow whose 
sight set his head spinning. He turned hastily round. There at 
the door stood Selvaggia in a crimson cloak; for the rest, a picture 
of the Tragic Muse, so woebegone, so white, so ringed with dark she 
was. 

Cino, on his feet, muttered a prayer to himself. He covered his 
scarred mouth, but not before the girl had caught sight of it. She 
set to wringing her hands, and began a low wailing cry. 

“Ah, terrible — ah, terrible! That I should have done it to one 
who was always so gentle with me and so patient! Oh, Cino” 
— and she held out her hands towards him — “oh, Cino, will you 
not forgive me? Will you not? I, only, did it; it was through me 
that they knew what you had said. Shameful girl that I am!” 
She covered her face and stood sobbing before him. But confronted 
with this toppled Madonna, Cino was speechless, wholly unprepared 
by jurisprudence or the less exact science of love for such a pass. 
As he knew himself, he could have written eloquently and done jus- 
tice to the piercing theme; but love, as he and his fellows understood 
it, had no spoken language. I do not see, however, that Selvaggia 
is to be blamed for being ignorant of this. 

Yet he had to say something, since there stood the weeping girl, all 
abandoned to her trouble. “I beseech you, Madonna,” he was be- 
ginning, when she suddenly bared her face, her woe, and her beauty 
to his astonished eyes, looking passionately at him in a way which 
even he could not misinterpret. 

“Cino,” she said brokenly, “I am a wilful girl, but not wicked, ah, 
no! not hard-hearted. I think I did not understand you; I heard, 
but would not hear; it was wantonness, not evil in me, Cino. You 
have never wearied of telling me your devotion; is it too late to be 
thankful? Now I am come to tell you what I should have said 
long before, that I am grateful, proud of such love, that I receive it 
if still I may, that — that” — her voice fell to a thrilled whisper — 
“that I love you, Cino.” Ah, but she had no more courage; she 
hid her blushes in her hands and felt that now she should by rights 
sink into the earth. 

Judge you, who know the theory of the matter, if this were terrible 
hearing for Messer Cino. Terrible? It was unprecedented hearing; 
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it was a thing which, so far as he knew, had never happened to a 
lover before. That love should go smooth, the lady smile, the lady 
love, the lady woo? Monstrous! The lady was never kind. 
Where was anguish? Where martyrdom? Where poetry and sore 
eyes? Yet stay, was not such a thing in itself a torment, to be cut 
off your martyrdom? 

Cino gasped for breath. “You love me, Madonna?” he said. 
“You love me?” 

Selvaggia nodded her head in her hands; she felt that she was 
blushing all over her body. 

Cino, at this new stab, struck his forehead a resounding smack. 
“This is terrible indeed!” he cried out in his distress; whereupon 
Selvaggia forgot to be ashamed any more, she was so taken by sur- 
prise. 

“What do you mean, Cino?” she began to falter. ‘I don’t under- 
stand you.” 

Cino plunged into the icy pool of explanation, and splashed there 
at large. “I mean, I mean” — he waved his hands in the air — 
“it is most difficult to explain. We must apprehend Love aright — 
if we can. He is a grim and dreadful lord, it appears, working out 
the salvation of the souls of poets, and other men, by great suffer- 
ings. There is no other way, as the books teach us. Such love is 
always towards ladies; the suffering is from them, the love for them. - 
They deal the darts, and receive the more devotion. It is not to be 
otherwise — could not be — there can be no poetry without pain; 
and how can there be pain if the lady loves the poet? Ah, no, it is 
impossible! Anciently, very long ago, in the times of Troy, maybe, 
it was different. I know not what to say; I had never expected, 
never looked, nor even asked — ah, Madonna,” he suddenly cried, 
and found himself upon his knees, “what am I to say to you for 
this speech of yours?” 

Selvaggia, white enough now, froze hard. ‘Do you mean,” she 
said slowly, in words that fell one by one, like cuts from a deliberate 
whip, “do you mean that you do not love me, Messer Cino, after 
all?” 

“You are a light to my eyes and a lantern to my feet,” Cino mur- 
mured: but she did not seem to hear. 

“Do you mean,” she went on, “that you are not prepared to be — 
to be my — my betrothed?” 
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It was done: now let the heavens fall! She could not ask the man 
to marry her, but it came to the same thing; she had practically 
committed that unpardonable sin; she had approached love to wed- 
lock, a mystery to a bargain, the rapt converse of souls in heaven to 
a wrangle over the heeltaps in a tavern parlour. She was a heretic 
whom any Court of Love must excommunicate. The thing was so 
serious that it brought Cino to his feet, severe, formal, an Assessor 
of Civil Causes. He spread out his hands as if to wave aside words 
he should never have heard. He had found his tongue, for he was 
now contemplating the Abstract. 

“Be very sure, most sacred Lady,” said he, “that no bodily tor- 
ment could drive me to such sacrilege as your noble humility leads 
you to contemplate. No indeed! Wretchedly unworthy as I am 
to live in the light of your eyes, I am not yet fallen so far. There 
are yet seeds of grace within me — of your planting, Madonna, of 
your planting!’”’ She paid no heed to his compliments; her eyes 
were fixed. On he hurried. ‘So far, indeed, as those worldly con- 
cerns go, whereof you hint, I am provided for. My wife is at Lucca 
in her father’s house — but of such things it is not fitting we should 
speak. Rather we should reason together of the high philosophy of 
love, which —— ” 

But Selvaggia was gone before he could invite her on such a lofty 
flight; the wife at Lucca sent her fleeting down the mossy slopes like 
a hare. It was too dark for men to see her face when she tiptoed 
into Pitecchio and slipped up to her chamber. Safe at last there, she 
shivered and drowsed the night away; but waking or sleeping she 
did not cease her dreary moan. 

Cino, after a night of consternation, could endure the hermitage 
no more; the problem, he was free to confess, beat him. Next day, 
therefore, he took horse and rode over the mountains to Bologna, 
intent upon finding Dante there; but Dante had gone to Verona 
with half of his “Inferno” in his saddlebag. 'Thither Cino pursued 
and there found him in the church of St. Helen, disputing with the 
doctors upon the Question of the Land and the Water. What passed 
between the great poet and the less I cannot certainly report, nor 
is it material. I think that the tinge of philosophy set here and there 
in Cino’s verses, to say nothing of a couplet or two which give more 
than a hint of the “Vita Nova,” may safely be ascribed to that time. 
I know at least that he did not cease to love his beautiful and wild 
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Selvaggia so far as he understood that delicate state of the soul 
which she, perverse child, had so signally misapprehended. The 
truth may well be that he was tolerably happy at Verona, able to 
contemplate at his ease the divine image of his lady without any 
interference from the disturbing original. He was, it is said, medi- 
tating an ambitious work, the history of the Roman Polity from 
Numa to Justinian, an epic in five-and-twenty books, wherein 
Selvaggia would have played a fine part, that of the Genius of Natu- 
ral Law. The scheme might have ripened but for one small circum- 
stance; this was the death of Selvaggia. 

That healthy, laughing girl, Genius of Nature or not, paid the 
penalty of her incurable childishness by catching a malaria, whereof 
she died, as it is said, in a high delirium of some eight hours. So 
it seems that she was really unteachable, for first she had spoiled 
Cino’s martyrdom, and next, by the same token, robbed the world 
of an epic in twenty-five books. Cino heard of it some time after- 
wards, and in due season was shown her tomb at Monte della Sam- 
buca high on the Apennine, a grey stone solitary in a grey waste of 
shale. There he pondered the science of which, while she was so 
strangely ignorant, he had now become an adept; there, or there- 
abouts, he composed the most beautiful of all his rhymés, the canzone 
which may stand for an elegy of the Lady Selvaggia. 


“Ay me, alas! the beautiful bright hair, —’’ 


Ay me, indeed! And thus he ends: 


“ Ay me, sharp Death! till what I ask is done 
And my whole life is ended utterly, — 
Answer, — must I weep on 
Even thus, and never cease to moan ay me?” ! 


He might well ask. It should be accorded him that he was worthy 
of the occasion: the poem is very fine. But I think the good man 
did well enough after this; I know that if he was sad he was most 
melodiously sad. He throve; he became a professor; his wife bore 
him five children. His native city has done him what honour she 
could, ousted his surname in favour of her own, set up a pompous 
monument in the Cathedral Church (where little Selvaggia heard 
her dull mass), and dubbed him once and for all, L’amoroso Messer 
Cino da Pistoja. That should suffice him. As for the young Sel- 
vaggia, I suppose her bones are dust of the Apennine. 


1 The translation is Rossetti’s. 


THE TRAGEDY OF A COMIC SONG! 
LEONARD MERRICK 


Leonard Merrick (1864- _+), English novelist and short-story 
writer, was born at Hampstead, England. He was christened as 
Leonard Miller, “Merrick” being later adopted from his stage name. 
He received an expensive private education, and then attended 
Brighton College. After a few years in South Africa Civil Service, 
Merrick returned to London and began acting. From acting, he 
turned to the writing of novels and short stories. Among the vol- 
umes of short stories are The Stage of Fools (1896), Whispers About 
Women (1906), While Paris Laughed (1918), To Tell You the Truth 

_. (1922), The Little Dog Laughed (1930). Representative novels are 
The Worldlings (1900), The Quaint Companions (1903), and. The 
House of Lynch (1908). 

Concerning Merrick’s stories the following questions are asked by 
Manly and Rickert (Contemporary British Literature, pp. 117-18): 
“Ts the machinery of his plots built according to convention or to life? 
How small a section of life is cut? How wide is the appeal of the ma- 
terial? How much of the success of the story is due to the element 
of surprise? How much of the charm comes from the details that 
give atmosphere?” Try to answer these questions in your study of 
this story. To a certain extent, De Maupassant was Merrick’s 
model. An interesting study could be made of the French writer’s 
influence on Merrick. Does the unidiomatic language of the narra- 
tor enhance the interest of this story? Characterize Paulette Fleury. 


I LIKE to monopolise a table in a restaurant, unless a friend is with 
me, so I resented the young man’s presence. Besides, he had a mel- 
ancholy face. If it badn’t been for the piano-organ, I don’t sup- 
pose I should have spoken to him. As the organ that was afflicting 
Lisle Street began to volley a comic song of a day that was dead, he 
started. 

“That tune!” he murmured in French. If I did not deceive my- 
self, tears sprang to his eyes. 

I was curious. Certainly, on both sides of the Channel, we had 
long ago had more than enough of the tune; no self-respecting organ- 
grinder rattled it now. That the young Frenchman should wince 
at the tune I understood. But that he should weep! 


1Taken from A Chair on the Boulevard, by Leonard Merrick, published by E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
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Yes, I was curious; I smiled sympathetically. “We suffered from 
it over here as well,” I remarked. 

“I did not know,” he said, in English that reproved my French 
“it was sung in London also— *‘Partant pour le Moulin’? ” 

“Under another name,” I told him, “it was an epidemic.” 

Clearly, the organ had stirred distressing memories in him, for 
though we fell to chatting, I could see that he neither talked nor 
dined with any relish. As luck would have it, too, the instrument 
of torture resumed its répertoire well within hearing, and when 
* Partant pour le Moulin” was reached again, he clasped his head. 

“You find it so painful?” I inquired. 

“Painful?” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Monsieur, it is my ’istory, that comic 
tune! It is to me romance, tragedy, ruin. Will you hear? I shall 
arrange my thoughts. Listen: 

It is Paris, Montmartre — we are at the door of a laundress. A 
girl approaches. Her gaze is troubled, she frowns a little. What 
ails her? I shall tell you: the laundress has refused to deliver her 
washing until her bill is paid. And the girl, the girl cannot pay it — 
not till Saturday — and she has need of things to put on. It is a 
moment the most anxious. 

She opens the door. Some minutes pass. The girl reappears — 
under her arm a little parcel. Good! She has triumphed. As she 
comes out she sees a young man, pale, abstracted, who stands before 
the shop. He does not attempt to enter. He stands motionless, 
regarding the window with an air forlorn. 

“Aha,” she says to herself, “here is another customer who cannot 
pay his bill” 

But wait a little. After ’alf an hour what happens but she sees 
the young man again! This time he stands before a modest res- 
taurant. Does he goin? No, again no! He regards the window 
sorrowfully. He sighs. The dejection of his attitude would melt 
a stone. 

“Poor boy,” she has thought; “also he cannot pay for a dinner!” 

Still the affair is not finished. How beautiful it is the summer 
day!— she resolves to promenade. Figure yourself that once more 
she perceives the young man. Now it is before the Mont de Piété, 
the pawnbroker’s, that he stands. She watches him attentively. 
Here, at least, he will enter, she does not doubt. She is wrong. It 
is the same thing — he regards, he laments, he turns away. 
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“O mon Dieu!” she has said. ‘Even nothing remains to him to 
pawn!” 

It is too much! She has addressed him: 

“Monsieur!” 

But, when she has said “Monsieur,” there is the question how she 
shall continue. Now the young man regards the girl instead of the 
pawnbroker’s. Her features are pretty —or “pretty well”; her 
costume has been made at ’ome, but it is not bad; and she has chic 
— above all she has chic. He asks: 

“What can I have the pleasure to do for you?” 

Observe that she is bohemian, and he also. The conversation 
has been like this: 

“ Monsieur, three times this morning I have seen you. It has 
been impossible that I resist speaking. You are in grief?” 

“rightful!” he has said. 

“ Perhaps,” she has added timidly, “you are also hungry?” 

“With a hunger insupportable, mademoiselle.” 

“I myself am extremely hard up, monsieur, but will you permit 
that I offer you what is in my power?” 

“Angel!” the young man exclaimed. “There must be wings 
under your cape, but I beg of you not to fly yet. I shall tell you the 
reason of my grief. If you will do me the honour to seat yourself at 
the café opposite, we shall be in a position to talk more pleasantly.” 

This appeared strange enough, this invitation from a young man 
who she had supposed was starving; but wait a little! Her amaze- 
ment increased when, to pay for the wine he ordered, her com- 
panion threw on to the table a bank-note with a gesture absolutely 
careless. 

She was in danger of distrusting her eyes. 

“Isitadream?” she cried. ‘“Isit a vision from the Thousand and 
One Nights, or is it, indeed, a bank-note?”’ 

“Mademoiselle, it is the mess of pottage,” the young man an- 
swered gloomily. ‘‘It is the cause of my sadness; for that miserable 
money, and more to come, I have sold my birthright.” 

She was on a ship — no, what is it, your expression? — “at sea”! 

“I am a poet,” he explained; “however, you may not know my 
work, I am not celebrated; I am Tricotrin, mademoiselle — Gustave 
Tricotrin, at your feet. For years I have written, supported by 
ambition, and an uncle, who manufactures silk in Lyons. Well, the 
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time is arrived when he is monstrous, my uncle. He says, “Gustave, 
this cannot last — you make no living, you make nothing but debts. 
(My tragedies he has ignored.) Either you must be a poet who 
makes money, or you must be a partner who makes silk.” How 
could I defy him? — he holds the purse. It was unavoidable that 
I stooped. He has given me a sum to satisfy my creditors, and on 
Monday I depart for Lyons. In the meantime, I take tender fare- 
wells of the familiar scenes I may never behold again.” 

“How I have been mistaken!” she exclaimed. And then: “But 
the hunger you confessed?” 

«Of the soul, mademoiselle,” said the poet; “the most bitter!” 

“And you have no difficulties with the laundress?”’ 

“None at all,” he groaned. “But in the bright days of poverty 
that have fled for ever, I have had many difficulties with her. This 
morning I reconstituted the situation — I have imagined myself 
without a sou, and without a collar.” 

“The little restaurant,” she questioned, ‘where I saw you dining 
on the odour?” 

“I figured fondly to myself that I was ravenous and that I dared 
not enter. It was ecstatic.” 

“The Mont de Piété?”’ 

“There imagination restored to me the vanished moments when 
I have mounted with suspense, and my least deplorable suit of 
clothes.” His emotion was profound. “It is my youth to which I 
am bidding adieu!” he cried. “It is more than that — it is my 
aspirations and renown.” 

“But you have said that you have no renown,” she reminded him. 

“So much the more painful,” said the young man; “the hussy we 
could not win is always the fairest — I part from renown even more 
despairingly than from youth.” 

She felt an amusement, an interest. But soon it was the turn of 
him to feel an interest — the interest that had consequences so im- 
portant, so ’eartbreaking, so fatales! He had demanded of her, 
most naturally, her history, and this she related to him in a style 
dramatic. Myself, I have not the style dramatic, though I avow to 
you I have for it an admiration. 

“We are in a provincial town,” she has said to the young man, 
“we are in Rouen — the workroom of a modiste. Have no embar- 
rassment, Monsieur Tricotrin; you, at least, are invisible to the 
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girls who sew! They sew all day, and talk little — already they 
are tristes, resigned. Among them sits one different — one pas- 
sionate, ambitious — a girl who burns to be divette, singer, who is 
devoured by longings for applause, fashion, wealth. She has made 
the acquaintance of a little tradesman who bakes pastry. He has 
become fascinated, they are affianced. In a month she will be 
married.” 

The young man, Tricotrin, well understood that the girl she de- 
scribed was herself. 

“What does she consider while she sits sewing?” she continued. 
“That the pastrycook loves her, that he is generous, that she will 
do her most to be to him a good wife? Not at all. Far from that! 
She considers, on the contrary, that she was a fool to promise him; 
she considers how she shall escape — from him, from Rouen, from 
her ennui — she seeks to fly to Paris. Alas! she has no money, not 
a franc. And she sews — always she sews in the dull room — and 
her mind rebels.” 

“Good!” said the poet. “It is a capital first instalment!” 

“The time goes on. It remains only a week for the marriage 
morning. The little home is prepared, the little pastrycook is full 
of joy. Alors, there is an evening they go out; for her the sole at- 
traction in the town is the hall of varieties. Yes, it is third class, it 
is not great things; however, it is the only one in Rouen. He pur- 
chases two tickets. What a misfortune; it is the last temptation 
to her! They stroll back; she takes his arm — under the moon, 
under the stars — but she sees only the lamps of Paris! She sees 
only that he can say nothing she cares to hear!” 

“Ah, unhappy man!” murmured the poet. 

“They sit at a café table, and he talks, the fiancé, of the bliss that 
is to come to them. She attends to not a word, not a syllable. 
While she smiles, she questions (frenzied) how she can escape. She 
has commanded a sirop. As she lifts her glass to the siphon, her 
gaze falls on the ring she wears — the ring of their betrothal. “To 
the future, *cher ange!” says the fiancé. “To the future, * vieux 
chéri!” she says. And she laughs in her heart — for she resolves to 
sell the ring!” 

Tricotrin had become absolutely enthralled. 

“She obtained for the ring forty-five francs the next day — and 
for the little pastrycook all is finished. She wrote him a letter- 
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“Good-bye.” He has lost his reason. Mad with despair, he has 
flung himself before an electric car, and is killed.... It is strange,” 
she added to the poet, who regarded her with consternation, “that 
I did not think sooner of the ring that was always on my finger, 
n’est-ce-pas? It may be that never before had I felt so furious an 
impulse to desert him. It may be also — that there was no ring and 
no pastrycook!”” And she broke into peals of laughter. 

“O mon Dieu!” exclaimed the young man, “but you are enchant- 
ing! Let us go to breakfast — you are the kindred soul I have 
looked for all my life. By the bye, I may as well know your name?” 

Then, monsieur, this poor girl who had trembled before her 
laundress, she told him a name which was in a while to crowd the 
Ambassadeurs, and be famous through all Paris — a name which 
was to mean caprices, folly, extravagance the most wilful and reck- 
less. She answered — and it said nothing yet — “My name is 
Paulette Fleury.” 


The piano-organ stopped short, as if it knew the Frenchman had 
reached a crisis in his narrative. He folded his arms and nodded 
impressively. 

“Voila! Monsieur, I ’ave introduced you to Paulette Fleury! 
It was her beginning.” 

He offered me a cigarette, and frowned, lost in thought, at the 
lady who was chopping bread behind the counter. 

“Listen,” he resumed: 


They have breakfasted; they have fed the sparrows around their 
chairs, and they have strolled under the green trees in the sunshine. 
She was singing then at a little café concert the most obscure. It 
is arranged, before they part, that in the evening he shall go to ap- 
plaud her. 

He had a friend, also young, a composer, named Nicolas Pitou. 
I cannot express to you the devotion that existed between them. 
Pitou was employed at a publisher’s, but the publisher has not paid 
him much better than his art. The comrades have shared every- 
thing: the loans from the Mont de Piété, the attic, and the dreams. 
In Montmartre it was said ‘Tricotrin and Pitou ” as one says * “ Ores- 
tes and Pylades.” It is beautiful, such affection, hein? Listen! 

Tricotrin has recounted to his friend his meeting with Paulette, 
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and when the hour for the concert is arrived, Pitou has accompanied 
him. The musician, however, was, perhaps, the more sedate. He 
has gone with little expectation; his interest was not high. 

What a surprise he has had! He has found her an actress — 
an artist to the tips of the fingers. Tricotrin also was astonished. 
The two friends, the poet and composer, said ‘‘Mon Dieu!” They 
regarded the one the other. They said “Mon Dieu!” again. 
Soon Pitou has requested of Tricotrin an introduction. It is agreed. 
Tricotrin has presented his friend, and invited the * chanteuse to 
drink a bock — a glass of beer.... Apropos, you take a liqueur, 
monsieur, yes? What liqueur you take? Sst, garcon!... Well, you 
conjecture, no doubt, what I shall say? Before the bock was fin- 
ished, they were in love with her — both! 

At the door of her lodging, Paulette has given to each a pressure 
of the hand, and said gently, ‘Till tomorrow.” 

“I worship her!” Tricotrin has told Pitou. 

«I have found my Ideal!” Pitou has answered Tricotrin. 

It is sublime, such friendship, hein? 

In the mind of the poet who had accomplished tragedies majestic 
— in the mind of the composer, the most classical in Montmartre — 
there had been born a new ambition: it was to write a comic song 
for Paulette Fleury! 

It appears to you droll, perhaps? Monsieur, to her lover, the 
humblest divette is more than Patti. In all the world there can be 
no joy so thrilling as to hear the music of one’s brain sung by the 
woman one adores — unless it be to hear one’s verse recited by the 
lips one loves. I believe it has been accepted as a fact, this; never- 
theless it is true. 

Yes, already the intention had come to them, and Paulette was 
well pleased when they told her of it. Oh, she knew they loved her, 
both, and with both she coquetted. But with their intention she 
did not coquet; as to that she was in earnest. Every day they dis- 
cussed it with enthusiasm — they were to write a song that should 
make for her a furore. 

What happened? I shall tell you. On Monday, when Tricotrin 
was to depart for Lyons, he has informed his uncle that he will not 
go. No less than that! His uncle was furious — I do not blame 
him — but naturally Tricotrin has argued, “If I am to create for 
Paulette her great chance, I must remain in Paris to study Paul- 
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ette. I cannot create in an atmosphere of commerce; I require the 
Montmartrois, the Boulevards, the inspiration of her presence?” 
Isn’t it? 

And Pitou — whose very soul had been enraptured in his leisure 
by a fugue he was composing — Pitou would have no more of it. 
He allowed the fugue to grow dusty, while day and night he thought 
always of refrains that ran “Ohé, la la la!” Constantly they con- 
ferred, the comrades. They told the one the other how they loved 
her; and then they beat their heads, and besought of Providence a 
fine idea for the comic song. 

It was their thought supreme. The silk manufacturer has washed 
his ’ands of Tricotrin, but he has not cared — there remained to 
him still one of the bank-notes. As for Pitou, who neglected every- 
thing except to find his melody for Paulette, the publisher has given 
him the sack. Their acquaintances have ridiculed the sacrifices 
made for her. But, monsieur, when a man truly loves, to make a 
sacrifice for the woman is to make a present to himself. 

Nevertheless, I avow to you that they have fretted because of 
her coquetry. In one hour it has seemed that Pitou had gained 
her heart; in the next her encouragement has been all to Tricotrin. 
Sometimes they have said to her: 

“Paulette, it is true we are as Orestes and Pylades, but there 
can be only one King of Eden at the time. It is Orestes or Pylades 
that you mean to crown?” 

Then she would laugh and reply: 

“How can I say? I like you both so much I can never make up 
my mind which to like best.” 

It was not satisfactory. 

And always she added, “In the meantime, where is the song?” 

Ah, the song, that song, how they have sought it! — in the Bois, 
and in the Halles, and in the slums. Often they have tramped 
Paris till daybreak in meditating the great chance for Paulette. 
And at last the poet has discovered it: for each verse a different 
phase of life, but through it all, the pursuit of gaiety, the fever of 
the dance — the gaiety of youth, the gaiety of dotage, the gaiety 
of despair! It should be the song of the pleasure-seekers — the 
voices of Paris when the lamps are lit. 

Monsieur, if we sat ’ere in the restaurant until it closed I could not 
describe to you how passionately Tricotrin, the devoted Tricotrin, 
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did work for her. He has studied her without cessation; he has 
studied her attitudes, her expressions. He has taken his lyric as if 
it were material and cut it to her figure; he has taken it as if it were 
plaster, and moulded it upon her mannerisms. There was not a 
move she made, not a pretty trick she had, not a word she liked to 
sing for which he did not provide an opportunity. At the last 
.line, when the pen fell from his fingers, he shouted to Pitou, ‘‘Com- 
rade, be brave — I have won her!” 

And Pitou? Monsieur, if we sat ’ere till they prepared the tables 
for * déjeuner tomorrow, I could not describe to you how passion- 
ately Pitou, the devoted Pitou, did work that she might have a 
grand popularity by his music. At dawn, when he has found that 
* strepitoso passage, which is the hurrying of the feet, he wakened the 
poet to cry, “Mon ami, I pity you — she is mine!” It was the 
‘souls of two men when it was finished, that comic song they made 
for her! It was the song the organ has ground out — “Partant 
pour le Moulin.” 

And then they rehearsed it, the three of them, over and over, in- 
venting always new effects. And then the night for the song is ar- 
rived. It has rained all day, and they have walked together in 
the rain — the singer, and the men who loved her, both — to the 
little café concert where she would appear. 

They tremble in the room, among the crowd, Pitou and Trico- 
trin; they are agitated. There are others who sing — it says nothing 
to them. In the room, in the Future, there is only Paulette! 

It is very hot in the café concert, and there is too much noise! 
At last they ask her: “Is she nervous?” She shakes her head: 
* “Mais non!” She smiles to them. 

Attend! It is her turn. Ouf; but it is hot in the café concert, 
and there is too much noise! She mounts the platform. The audi- 
ence are careless; it goes on, the jingle of the glasses, the hum of talk. 
She begins. Beneath the table Tricotrin has gripped the hand of 
Pitou. 

Wait! Regard the crowd that look at her! The glasses are si- 
lent, hein? The talk has stopped. To a great actress had come 
her chance! There is not too much noise in the café concert. 

But, when she finished! What an uproar! Never will she forget 
it. A thousand times she has told the story, how it was written — 
the song — and how it made her famous. Before two weeks she 
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was the attraction of the Ambassadeurs, and all Paris has raved of 
Paulette Fleury. 

Tricotrin and Pitou were mad with joy. Certainly Paris did not 
rave of Pitou or Tricotrin; there have not been many that remem- 
bered who wrote the song; also it earned no money for them, be- 
cause it was hers — the gift of their love. Still, they were enrap- 
tured. To both of them she owed equally, and more than ever it 
was a question which would be the happy man. 

Listen! When they have gone to call on her one afternoon she 
was not at ome. What had happened? I shall tell you. There 
was a noodle, rich — what you call a “Johnnie in the Stalls’? — 
who became infatuated with her at the Ambassadeurs. He whistled 
“Partant pour le Moulin” all the days, and went to hear it all the 
nights. Well, she was not at ’ome because she had married him. 
Absolutely they were married! Her lovers have been told it at the 
door. 

What a moment! Figure yourself what they have suffered — 
both! They had worshipped her; they had made sacrifices for her; 
they had created for her her grand success; and, as a consequence of 
that song, she was the wife of the “Johnnie in the Stalls”! 


Far down the street, but yet distinct, the organ revived the tune 
again. My Frenchman shuddered, and got up. 

“I cannot bear it,” he murmured. ‘You understand? The 
associations are too pathetic.” 

“They must be harrowing,” I said. “Before you go, there is one 
thing I should like to ask you, if I may. Have I had the honour 
of meeting Monsieur Tricotrin or Monsieur Pitou?” 

He stroked his hat, and gazed at me in sad surprise. ‘Oh, but 
neither, monsieur,” he groaned. “The associations are much more 
’arrowing than that — I was the ‘Johnnie in the Stalls’!” 


THE LAST TRUMP? 
HUGH WALPOLE 


Hueu Seymour WaLrrore (1884- ), English novelist, was born 
in Auckland, New Zealand. He was sent to England as a child. 
Educated at King’s College, Canterbury, and at Cambridge, he tried 
preaching and teaching, and then turned to literature. The Wooden 
Horse (1909) is his first novel. Other novels by Walpole are Fortitude 
(1913), The Dark Forest (1916), The Green Mirror (1918), The Cathe- 
dral (1922), Hans Frost (1929), Above the Dark Tumult (1931). The 
background of his boyhood is reflected in many of his novels. 

“The Last Trump” is from The Virginia Quarterly Review, vol. VI 
(1930, pp. 400-16). 

How much time is covered by this story? Observe the author’s 
handling of the time-scheme and explain the advantage, if any, in his 
departure from a strictly chronological order. How does the author 
contrive to make the story probable? Consider his choice of charac- 
ters, etc.? “The Last Trump” affords an excellent example of the 
use of local color. Of what value is the local color to this story? 
How does Walpole manage to create and to maintain suspense? Is 
the action of the narrative movement rapid, slow, or cumulative? To 
what extent is the interest of the story in the revelation of character? 


In a dark little house — 17, Fawcett Street, Bloomsbury — lived 
the two Brandreths. 

There are still many houses in London where, it appears, all the 
dark scenes in Dickens must have been played — Quilp haunts the 
basements, Jonas Chuzzlewit skulks crafty-eyed from the mutton- 
reeking dining-room, Lady Dedlock watches the shadow of Mr. 
Tulkinghorn haunt the spidery ceiling of the little sitting-room. 
The ghosts of Victorian muffin-men dim the pavement and pale 
straw-smelling cabs totter home to ghostly stables. 

In such a little house lived the Brandreths waiting for the end of 
the world. Their home had not been changed for thirty years — 
not only they but everything in the house from the pink china 
shepherd and shepherdess on the sitting-room mantelpiece to the 
old dark clock with the yellow spotted face at the bottom of the 
stairs was also waiting for the end of the world. 

The end of the world had been prophesied throughout the ages 

1 Reprinted by permission of the author. 
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to take place exactly at 11:45 on the night of January 20th, 1929. 
It was strange when you considered that the prophecies had been 
so universal that only the Brandreths and some half-a-dozen other 
persons were aware of the important fact. Not strange on the other 
hand when you consider the important things that only Mr. Isaac 
* Newton or Professor Einstein have known at different times, or 
even if you wish to consider a little further the strange things that 
only you yourself know, as for instance how the birds that sleep in 
the trees above the Rambla in Barcelona look like balls of silver, or 
that snails are best eaten with a flavour of lemon. 

In any case Mr. Brandreth, now a bent silver-haired old bore of 
seventy, knew about the end of the world when he was twenty or 
so. He discovered it in the first place when in a temper with his 
mother. Because she had not cooked his Welsh Rarebit for his 
supper he sulked in his room (while she, poor lady, loving him, 
hurriedly cooked Welsh Rarebit to soothe him) and worked out the 
date from the Books of Isaiah and Ezekiel. He had had always a 
turn for mathematics, and it was late that night when, his mouth 
full of his desired toasted cheese, he made the astonishing discovery 
that the end of the world was arranged for precisely 11:45 on the 
night of January 20th, 1929. He went over his figures many times 
and found them quite correct, and in the rather hectic dreams that 
followed the cheese, God wrapped in a robe of silver wool came to 
him and congratulated him on having made a remarkable discovery. 

Brandreth, like the rest of us, had a character commingled of 
many opposites. We are partly what others make of us, and to 
those who found Brandreth a bore that was exactly what he was. 
But there were others who saw in his pale thin hair, long bony nose 
and sharp watchful grey eyes a fascinating mystery. He never 
said very much and so seemed to be thinking the more. But, as a 
matter of fact he was, for most of the time, not thinking at all. 

All his life long he was clerk in a bank in Wigmore Street and his 
natural ability for figures allowed him to do his work most efficiently 
and without any need for imaginative effort. 

It was true perhaps that he had a good deal of the poet in him. 
One evidence of this was that he never felt the slightest desire to 
write poetry and another that he bought soon after his marriage 
the china shepherd and shepherdess for no other reason than that 
he liked the look of them. 
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But he put no poetry into his relationship with God. That was 
as practical and accurate a relationship as his attitude to figures, 
His great discovery could not even be said to have made him a 
religious man: it only made him an extremely conceited one; and 
there is no conceit so all-absorbing as the one that must keep its 
reasons secret. He cherished his World-Destroying Date as another 
man would cherish a secret vice. It was for him a secret vice and 
gave him all the sense of luxury, the pride of rare personality, the 
rich incense-smoke of danger that secret vices give to their posses- 
sors. It gave him also an air of sacred mystery that irritated his 
fellow-clerks but attracted certain innocent persons, for the most 
part women. The clerks credited him with hidden mistresses (and 
wondered how he, mean as he was, managed to keep them) and the 
women, with hidden knowledge. 

Mary Carter, an innocent child living with her parents who kept 
a boarding-house in Kensington, fell in love with him and saw him 
in a fire of poetry and golden mystery. He liked her figure and, be- 
ing a most moral young man, married her. 

They went to live in Bloomsbury and there patiently awaited the 
end of the world. When Mary Brandreth heard the news it did 
not seem to her an impossible event. ‘The world must end some- 
time, her husband was the cleverest man she had ever known, and 
she was so deeply in love that she would believe anything that he 
told her. 

The date, moreover, was thirty years removed and her only anxi- 
ety at first was as to the effect of the catastrophe on their children. 
When, after some years, it was clear that there would be no children, 
she was immensely relieved. 

Mary Brandreth was, in the early years of her married life, a very 
simple woman. She believed utterly in the good Victorian doctrine 
taught her by her mother that a woman only truly lived when 
serving her husband and children. She had received no regular 
education but knew everything about how to help in running a 
boarding-house — that is she knew how to deal with lying guests, 
ill-mannered servants, insolent tradespeople, and an ailing mother. 
This knowledge made her in no way a cynic. She was a bright little 
thing when she married Brandreth. She thought on her wedding 
day that a splash of Heaven had fallen on to the carpet and would 
never leave it again. Thirty years of marriage destroyed her sense 
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of magic. What did it give her in exchange? It gave her a per- 
manent horror of conjugal embraces, neuralgia behind the right 
ear, a tolerant but amused contempt of men, and a sense that God 
was the head of a large banking concern and sat in a dark room 
counting up figures. 

Although it in no wise disturbed the regular pattern of her life 
it was nevertheless a memorable moment when she heard God’s 
decision about the world’s extinction. It was memorable for another 
reason: namely, that it was at this same time that she realized that 
she loved her husband no longer. How does love disappear from 
marriage? Ask the innumerable banging of doors, colds in the nose, 
buying of things that must be paid for, white lies, and a too confid- 
ing physical intimacy. 

The stars in their courses fight against the dying of love, but not 
always with success. Women are patient and blind because they 
wish to be. Men are selfish and consider love only part of life. 
Poverty prevents separation and monotony gives unreal impor- 
tance to ears that are too red, complacences that are too stupid, 
preoccupations that are too selfishly trivial. 

So Mary woke up on this foggy winter evening when her husband 
was most offensively peeling an orange with his finger-nails and 
had forgotten, as he lazily informed her, to speak to the landlord 
about the leak in the lavatory, to discover that her husband was 
less to her than a piece of dough but that, on the whole, she would 
rather live with him than with anyone else. She looked about the 
little stuffy room with the paper fans, the photographs, the china 
shepherd and shepherdess and the picture of the Fall of Jerusalem 
and sighed. 

“I suppose,” she said, “we shall go on like this, evening after 
evening, for ever and ever.” 

“No,” he answered, chasing a piece of orange round his teeth with 
his finger, “only until 11:45, January 20th, 1929.” 

“Whatever do you mean, Henry?” 

“Just what I say.” A faint colour of excitement tinged his 
cheeks. ‘‘No one will be living with anyone after 11:45, January 
20th, 1929. That’s the end of the world.” 

For a moment she thought that he had gone mad and regarded 
him with a new interest, for she thought that she might begin to 
love him again were he truly out of his senses; he would be a more 
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romantic figure, would be more dependent upon her care and would 
touch her heart again. 

But no. He was extremely practical. He brought out his papers 
and proceeded to show her in his most lucid and bank-clerkly man- 
ner exactly why his calculations were so certain. They seemed to 
her to be so. She had no capacity for figures and an immense re- 
spect for her husband in that direction. Moreover he acquired a 
new character as he talked to her. His thin hair seemed to glow, 
his nose showed a noble curve, his eyes had fire — and this not at 
all because the End of the World seemed to him a poetic and roman- 
tic event but because the mathematical accuracy of his figures in- 
spired him. lt inspired Mary also. She sat near to him at the table, 
her round soft figure gathered into a kind of ball of eagerness. She 
was plump and pink, neat and amiable, then and ever. Nothing 
disordered her appearance. It was as though the necessity of ap- 
pearing for so many years neat and undisturbed before her mother’s 
lodgers had stamped itself forever on her soul. Neat and orderly 
she would always be. 

When he came to the end of his announcement and sat back with 
an air of completed triumph, she could almost have loved him again. 
Her sense of his cleverness swallowed up completely any shock at 
the gravity of his news. Nineteen Twenty-Nine! What a long 
way away! In three weeks it would be Nineteen Hundred. Thirty 
years! Thirty years! Why, Henry was already forty and she her- 
self thirty-five. They would probably both be dead by Nineteen 
Twenty-Nine. 

The years passed with incredible swiftness but, oddly enough, 
the threatened date came no nearer. As is fortunate for the aged 
we live for the actual moment only. The past is dust, the future a 
fairy-tale. Thirty years in Fawcett Street gave Mary Brandreth 
two layers of experience. The top layer littered with things like 
bacon-rind, gloves in holes, holidays at Ramsgate and a book by 
the fire. The lower layer, which was concerned with the growth of 
her soul, seemed bare enough until you looked closely at it. No one 
looked closely, least of all Mary. The truth was she did not think 
of herself but only of the things that, day by day, she must do. 
Love being gone and her life emptied of all personal relations she 
busied herself with her daily duties: rise at 7:30, breakfast for Henry, 
slapping the house to keep it in order, choosing cabbages in the 
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cheapest shops, a poached egg for lunch, slapping the house again, 
gossip with a shiny nose, a pair of pince-nez, or a new pink blouse 
(the shiny nose is called Miss Morrison, the pince-nez Mrs. Blunt, 
the pink blouse silly Miss Scatchard), then Henry home again, 
Henry blowing on his soup, Henry reading the paper, Henry snoring 
at her side. 

So the thirty years passed and were it not for the second layer 
you might ask yourself (but Mary never asked herself) whether this 
is life. She had no curiosity about her soul. She went to church 
every Sunday at Saint Elizabeth’s, Roswell Street, and there, like 
the rest, she said that she was a miserable sinner without meaning 
it and prayed for light to lighten her darkness without considering 
her words, because for years and years she had slept like one of the 
dead. 

There came at last a time when she didn’t sleep so well and — 
this was really irritating — Henry didn’t sleep so well either. 
Henry’s nights were broken with a cough that he had, and this 
cough became one of Mary’s burdens. 

It was a cough with a life all its own. This was strange about it, 
that it never came near Henry in the day-time and always chose its 
moment for disturbing Mary when, after much difficulty, she had 
at last sunk into her first sound sleep. Kingdoms have been lost 
and won for causes less epochal than this cough. It was a cough 
with a history and progress all of its own. First it was a whisper, 
a murmuring strangling suggestion of what was to come; then it 
hesitated and the world held its breath while the chances were 
balancing; then, deciding on action, it broke into the silence, angry, 
rasping, indignant, protesting; then it raged in shrill feminine up- 
roar; then seemed to die away, returned again, more complaining 
than ever, faded at last into a long scratching, teasing anticlimax, 
sighing finally to its death. 

Henry was rather proud of his cough than otherwise. He had 
all man’s odd determination to applaud his possessions as magnifi- 
cently unique, simply because they were his. Mary at last proposed 
that she should sleep elsewhere. Henry said very little but showed 
her that he would strangle her in that event and count it no murder. 
So she remained. 

But, lying awake and running races with the loud-voiced, yellow- 
faced clock, seeing the Cough walk the bedroom in person as a 
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white-faced, spindle-shanked old man in a night-shirt, she began 
at last to consider her latter end and indeed the end of all the world. 

The years passed. There was the War with air-raids that shared 
the Cough’s idle irresponsibility, there was the rationing of sugar 
and butter, the death in Flanders of Mrs. Tallon’s youngest boy and 
May Cross’s lover, there was the Armistice with its disappointing 
wet evening, there was 1919 and there was 1920 and there was 1921. 
Nineteen Twenty-Nine was not now so very far away. 

She began then consciously to share with Henry his secret. They 
were now two old people. They had for one another that attitude, 
customary in human beings who have lived so long together in 
physical contact, of emphasizing half-a-dozen small things. Mary 
saw Henry as a Cough, a Pretence of Deafness when an answer 
would be a bore, a Wearer of Loose Slippers, a Master of Accounts, 
and a lover of Welsh Rarebit. Henry saw Mary as a Spendthrift 
(which she was not), an incorrigible Lover of Idle Pleasure (which 
she was not), and a Dullard. Nevertheless their secret — to which 
they never alluded — bound them together. 

One night, in the Spring of 1922, Mary, wakened by the Cough, 
had a sudden startling conviction of Sin. She was a tender-hearted, 
generous woman and it came to her in a flash that they were be- 
having wickedly because they kept their secret to themselves. Here 
in another brief year or two everything would come to anend. How 
it would come she had never in all these years considered. It 
might be Bang! like a shot from a gigantic gun, or it might be an 
immediate slipping into darkness and icy cold, or it might be a 
blast from a Trumpet — whatever way it came it would be the 
End for millions and millions of poor souls who, had they but known, 
could have made preparations, wound up their affairs, said their 
farewells to those whom they loved. 

It was strange that never had she doubted the certain truth of her 
husband’s calculations. For one thing the fact had been with her 
so long that it was now part of herself like the ache in the soles of 
her feet when she shopped or the earache that came with an easterly 
wind. For another, she had an immense respect for figures and 
especially for her husband’s mastery of them. He had made his 
calculations and he was never wrong. 

Well then, what about all these others? Was it not awful that 
they should not be warned? Although she had no very close friends 
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there were yet a number of men and women for whom she cared. 
How could she face them now knowing what she knew and yet keep- 
ing it from them? 

At last, after much considering hesitation she spoke to Henry. 
Did he not think it right that some others should share their knowl 
edge with them? 

He was not, to her surprise, as scornful as usual. He had a way, 
when she suggested anything, of looking at her as though she were 
a candidate for the nearest mad-house, and it had been always one 
of the exasperations of their life together that, while he regarded 
her proposals with contempt, the merest neighbour might, after- 
wards, make the very same suggestion and be welcomed. 

On this occasion, however, she caught a glimpse of something in 
him deeper than she had for a long time realized. This had worried 
him also — his duty to others. Perhaps there had been some vanity 
mingled with it, the desire to extract from some beside his poor 
imbecile wife awe and admiration. 

He thought about it: for days he forgot his business and did what 
he had not done for many years, gave his imagination freedom. 
The possibility of telling others opened suddenly a new light on his 
own convictions. Incredulity, scorn, public laughter... after all, 
was he so sure? He had for so many years trusted confidently in 
his calculations. Now he renewed them all, spent hours of the even- 
ing at home in delicate company of prophecy with prophecy, of 
year with year, of text with text. His task was of course at the 
heart of it absurd. He was no Hebrew scholar, had no especial 
knowledge of biblical criticism, trusted in the main to an old faded 
brown volume “Human Destiny as Revealed by the Prophets” 
written by one Jacob Rampion fifty years ago. 

Indeed he was too honest a man to cheat himself as to his own 
ignorance. He knew that he knew nothing, but it was this very 
ignorance that seemed to fortify him — “out of the mouths of 
babes and sucklings.” Someone had chosen him for this especial 
knowledge. Had he been more of a scholar he would have doubted 
more. Behind all the figures, the doubts, the hesitations that cer- 
tainly seemed to beat: ‘Eleven forty-five, January Twentieth, 
Nineteen Twenty-Nine. This is my word to you and you must 
keep it.” 

He reached indeed now a very close personal intimacy with God. 
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This did not give him at all the air of a prophet. He remained for 
his fellow clerks and all the outside world a neat, white-bearded, 
reticent, sharp-tempered old man who knew his business and did 
it without an unnecessary word to anyone. 

“Thinks he’s God Almighty,” they sometimes said of him, but 
not because he was inspired, only because he was conceited. 

At last, after much anxious thought, some six persons were in- 
formed. They were chosen with the utmost care: first Amy Dur- 
ham, an old maid who worshipped him and thought he could do no 
wrong; then James Saxton, a wizened old man who came in some- 
times of an evening to play dominoes with him, and old Clara his 
wife. Later there were three more: Rumbold, a cigar merchant who 
had found God in a vision some ten years back — he was the only 
visionary of the little group; Jane, his daughter, a simple-minded 
girl who believed anything her father told her; and old Miss Turtis, 
a friend of Mary’s and so desperately afraid of God that she looked 
under her bed for Him every night before climbing into bed. 

There they were: Amy Durham, James and Clara Saxton, Wil- 
liam Rumbold and his daughter Jane, and old Miss Turtis. They 
all for different reasons believed in Henry’s statement, being in 
fact like most human beings, only too ready to believe in anything, 
were they only let alone. 

There was no appearance among them of religious sectarianism; 
there was no appearance of any religion at all, but as time wore on 
and the date approached more nearly, they formed ever more 
strongly the habit of staying closely together. They did feel that 
they were marked out from the rest of the world. William Rumbold, 
who daily walked with God, had long worn the air of a mystic al- 
though Nature had ill-designed him for the rôle, making him square 
of figure and stout of belly. Miss Turtis became a little mad, wav- 
ing her hands in the air and talking aloud to herself in the street. 
The others stayed outwardly unchanged. 

Mary, who was old and often in pain and always with too much 
work to do, found that she awaited the date with increasing eager- 
ness. Life had not given her so many delights that she should shrink 
from leaving it. She was weary of the monotony of event, the scant- 
iness of finances, above all of Henry. 

Whether there were another life or no — and of this she could 
never be quite determined — the probabilities were that after 
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January 20th, 1929, she would be relieved of Henry’s cough, of his 
complaints about his meals, his exasperating habit of scratching his 
beard, his certainty so often expressed that she herself was a fool. 

When the Last Trump sounded, Henry would go with the rest 
and it would be surely to credit Providence with too persistently 
malicious an attention to details to suppose that she should still 
be compelled to remain with him. Every night now when he awoke 
her with his cough, she counted the months to her relief from it and, 
lying there beside him, watching his thin body shaken with it, step- 
ping out onto the cold oil-cloth to fetch him his drops, she would 
mutter: “Not for much longer, Henry.” 

As time went on she became extremely weary of the rest of the 
group; Miss Turtis with her holy mutterings, Rumbold with his 
stout ecstasies that were like so many stomach-exercises, the Sax- 
tons with their air of being in on an especially lucrative betting 
action. 

She was kind of heart but desperately, desperately fatigued. 
The thought that in another year and a half the buying of cabbages 
would be over for her forever was as strong a relief to her brain as 
her evening cup of tea was to her body. 

On Christmas Day, 1927, she and Henry had a word or two. He 
had invited the Group for a quiet Christmas evening. Mary had 
been willing enough that they should come, had even prepared a 
little supper for them, but when at last they were all there, eating 
and drinking as though they would never have another Christmas 
meal (and they would, poor things, have but one more), eyeing one 
another with a sort of tyrannous intimacy (as though they despised 
one another but were held together and must put up with it), 
she felt that it needed all her self-control not to slap their faces and 
bang their heads together. Afterwards they played cards for in- 
finitesimal points and squabbled over their gains and losses. It 
looked bad because Henry and Mary had won more than any of 
their guests and, although the winnings were but a few shillings, the 
principle was the same. 

Mary, in spite of her round rosy placidity, was very grim. After 
the guests’ departure Henry, moving bedwards, threw over his 
shoulder: 

“Never knew you so grumpy. What was the matter with you?” 

“Sick of it,” Mary answered. “Simply sick of it.” 
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“Sick of what?” he asked her. 

“Everything. Every day. Every hour.” 

He was shocked. “That’s blasphemous,” he said. 

“Anyway,” she answered. ‘There’s only another year of it, 
thank God.” 

That made him very angry. By tacit agreement they never 
alluded to the Event. He scolded her volubly. At the end of it 
she simply nodded her head. 

“It’s all very well for you, Henry. Your work interests you, but 
I’ve got nothing. You’re as wearisome to me as all the rest — you 
and your cough.” 

This shocked him so deeply that he could say nothing but only 
stood there, a pathetic figure perhaps with his bones and untidy 
hair and mouth gaping. 

Then, as the year advanced, she discovered that there was some- 
thing she was afraid of. Of what? She could not conceive. Cer- 
tainly not of death, for if it were eternal sleep it were a blessing, and 
if it were something more active then at least there would be a 
change. 

Certainly it was not fear of leaving anyone, for there was no one 
to leave. There was no lonelier person in all the world than she. 
She had not now a friend in the world and to leave Henry would be 
a miracle of relief. She was no poet. She did not see the world as 
a masterpiece of stars, tapestries, and cloth of gold, but rather as a 
messy arrangement of unwashed plates, unpaid bills, and ‘‘shooing” 
the cat. She was no investigator. She had never asked the reason 
for anything in her life. She was no ironist; the sense that life was 
a ridiculous affair gave her no satisfaction at all. 

No.... And yet there it was. One day she would discover of 
what she was afraid and then it might be too late. 

When the foggy autumn days arrived — days when every London 
face seemed the ghost of every other — the Group began to show 
nerves. They kept ever closer the one to the other. They led 
lives of the most scrupulous purity and honesty. They guarded 
every word that fell from their lips and spoke most kindly of their 
neighbours. 

No one of them had any near and dear to leave behind them, but. 
they began to develop a curious affection for everyone whom they 
encountered, as one does on the day before a long journey into a 
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distant and perilous land. It was now a regular thing for them to 
meet in the dingy little house in Fawcett Street every evening. 
Henry and Rumbold played dominoes, Miss Turtis patience, Mary 
worked about the house. They said very little to one another, for 
what could they say that was of any kind of importance? 

Every event, whether it were King George’s illness, the cricket in 
Australia, the sad plight of the poor miners in Wales and Northern 
England, reached triviality in comparison with the approaching 
End of Everything. They developed indeed a kind of grim in- 
terest in the King’s sickness. Poorman! Did he but know the vain 
uselessness of all this struggle! At one time eleven doctors came to 
see him! What an expense and all for nothing! Little Miss Turtis 
felt very badly about it indeed. Once and again it was announced 
that someone had committed suicide. Here most truly was wasted 
effort! 

Mary alone found that she could take no interest at all in any 
outside event. So tired and exhausted was she that she could 
scarcely think. Dimly sometimes she speculated on the nature of 
the Event. Would it be a fearful explosion? She did hope not. 
She could not abide a sudden noise and always put her hands to 
her ears in a theatre when anyone handled a revolver. But the re- 
lief, the blessed relief! No more Henry, no more Cough, no more 
drying of dishes, no more shabby shopping, no more earache, no 
more.... And yet.... And yet.... There was this doubt, this hesita- 
tion. Some discovery that she would make. Something that she 
had yet to learn.... 

Christmas evening was damp and disagreeable. They sat, all 
of them, about the fire, quite silent. Not a word was spoken. 
When twelve struck they whispered one another good-night and 
crept away. 

A clear sparkling brittle frost caught the town. London was 
crystallized, suggesting like a frosted mirror that a magical view hung 
only beyond sight. You walked the streets as though their walls 
were hung with the sparkling globes of the Christmas Tree and, in 
the little Squares, where no sound came, the thin rind of frost lay 
all day on the sheet of green. Everyone was expectant but of what 
no one knew. King George V was better in his health, the cricketers 
played well in Australia, and so Englishmen were happy. 

It is true that the miners were uncomfortable, but that trouble 
would right itself very shortly. 
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January 20th arrived and was damp and foggy once more. Ex- 
pectancy was over. Once more the promise of beauty was not ful- 
filled. A young man in Paris on his honeymoon wrote discontentedly 
in his diary: ‘‘At the Louvre. The * Gioconda has a smut in her eye.” 
Someone in Stockholm, a painter, discovered a new way of immortal- 
izing the right shade of purple. In Rome a lady lost her Pekinese, 
in Granada some Americans from a Mediterranean cruise whilst 
visiting the Alhambra thought of a new fancy-dress for the dance 
aboard-ship tomorrow night. All those were important events to 
the persons concerned. In 17 Fawcett Street, Bloomsbury, London, 
the yellow-faced clock struck eleven-thirty. The group was gath- 
ered round the table with the faded red table-cloth that had a hole 
in its right-hand corner. Miss Turtis, Mr. Rumbold and his daugh- 
ter were praying, Miss Turtis aloud but the Rumbolds with their 
heads bowed. The Saxtons, James and Clara, sat with their hands 
clasped. They looked at one another dimly but with the eyes of 
love. Their lives had been to an outside person completely useless 
and uninteresting, but for themselves both dramatic and eventful, 
for they had discovered with every month that love, when it really 
sets to work and intends to make a good job of it, can pierce depth 
after depth of new experiences and that there is no end to its dis- 
coveries. Not that they thought of it like that. They only held 
hands and waited in perfect confidence. It was for them as though 
they were moving out of one house into another one. And so long 
as they were together it did not matter to them what sort of house 
it might be. 

Mary, looking at them, envied them. How wonderful could she 
but feel like that about Henry! But, looking across the table at 
him even at this ultimate moment he irritated her. He was sitting 
there, his hands folded in front of him, in a state of maddening self- 
complacency. The great moment of his life had come, not at all 
because he was about to meet his God or pierce the splendours of 
Heaven or answer once and for all the great overwhelming Question; 
simply because in another ten minutes the cleverness of his mathe- 
matical calculations would be proved. 

Yes, Mary knew what he was thinking. Her own thoughts were 
too wearily confused for any summary. She was thinking perhaps of 
nothing at all, except of the intense relief that the End would bring 
her. 
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Their eyes were now all fixed upon the clock. There was absolute 
stillness save for its ticking. No sound without the house or within 
it. Mary’s thoughts ran to old Ellen, the “char” who came in 
mornings to clean. They had had many relations together during 
these years, Ellen and Mary. Relations friendly, hostile, humorous, 
pathetic. It had been cruel not to tell her. But was it cruel? 
Was it not better for her to move unconsciously, not knowing, asleep 
by now...? 

The hands moved. Six minutes, five, four,... Miss Turtis cried 
out with a sharp hysterical whine: “Oh God, receive me, receive 
me, into Thy Kingdom! Oh God, receive me, receive me!” 

She sprang to her feet, staring at the clock. The clock, that was 
now for them the only thing alive in the world, gave the little 
drunken twisted whirr that always came before it struck. 

“Now!” cried Henry, leaping to his feet, his eyes on fire. 

The clock wheezed the three-quarters — then, after another little 
chirrup of self-satisfaction, went on quietly ticking. The silence 
was as profound as before. 

Nothing had happened. 

They waited in silence for five minutes, ten, then the clock struck 
the hour. They listened to all the twelve strokes. They heard 
dimly from the Church two streets away midnight sound. 

Then Rumbold rose. 

“T fancy your calculations were out, friend,” he said, then got 
his hat and coat and, followed by his daughter, stole away. 

The others, without a word, followed him. 

Henry and Mary sat at the table for an hour longer and no word 
was spoken. 

At last Henry, his face dulled, blanched, his eyes weary, his voice 
wretchedly dejected, murmured: ‘‘The figures were wrong. It was 
like Rumbold said. I miscalculated. All these years I’ve been 
cheating you.” 

Then Mary knew. A flood of warmth, of exhilaration, of dis- 
covery swept over her. That was what she had feared, not death, 
not pain, not punishment, but the leaving the little daily things, 
the plates, the Cough, the shopping, the London streets, the barrows 
of fruits and vegetables, the pages of the Daily Express, the buying 
a new ribbon for her hat, the smell of eggs and bacon, the chatter 
of a morning with Ellen — even the pains and weariness, the ear- 
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ache, the weariness of the feet, the damp of a wet day, the climb- 
ing of the stairs at night — everything was to go on after all. She 
was old, but there would still be some years of it, years of Fawcett 
Street and Henry and light and dark, sleep and waking. She would 
not leave them. They were with her still. She was happy as she 
had never been since she was a young girl in love. 

He stole a frightened look at her. She would laugh at him now, 
the one thing that he always feared. 

“You'll despise me now, deceiving you so.” 

She looked at him. She did not love him any more than she had 
done. It was not love that she felt. But she was glad that he was 
there, just as he was — just exactly as he was. 

He began to cough. She slowly climbed the stairs to his bedroom 
to fetch him his drops. 


HIS FATHER’S SON ! 
EDITH WHARTON 


Epita NEwBoLD JONES WHARTON (1862- __), novelist and short- 
story,writer, was born in New York City. She was educated at home, 
but spent much time abroad when she was young. She is a disciple of 
Henry James, and exhibits in her writing the influence of his meth- 
ods. Whether writing of New York society, of life in New England, 
or of events in Italian history, Mrs. Wharton is distinguished by 
careful workmanship, by sincerity, by convincing realism, and, on 
occasion, by successful employment of satire and irony. ‘The illu- 
sion of reality in her work,” writes Carl Van Doren, “almost never 
fails her, so alertly is her mind on the lookout to avoid vulgar or 
shoddy romantic elements.” 

Some of her most significant books are The House of Mirth (1905), 
Tales of Men and Ghosts (1910), Ethan Frome (1911), The Custom of 
the Country (1913), Xingu and Other Stories (1916), The Age of Inno- 
cence (1920). 

Consider the author’s choice of title for this story. Do you regard 
this as a story of character or plot? Is there a principal character; 
if so, who? How much of the story is told in retrospect? Try to 
determine what each of the three divisions contributes to the story 
proper. Is there irony in this story? Specify. Contrast ‘His Fa- 
ther’s Son” with Miss Cather’s “Paul’s Case” (p. 395). 


I 


AFTER his wife’s death Mason Grew took the momentous step of 
selling out his business and moving from Wingfield, Connecticut, 
to Brooklyn. 

For years he had secretly nursed the hope of such a change, but 
had never dared to suggest it to Mrs. Grew, a woman of immutable 
habits. Mr. Grew himself was attached to Wingfield, where he had 
grown up, prospered, and become what the local press described as 
“prominent.” He was attached to his brick house with sandstone 
trimming and a cast-iron area-railing neatly sanded to match; to 
the similar row of houses across the street, with “trolley” wires 
forming a kind of aerial pathway between, and to the vista closed 


1 From Tales of Men and Ghosts, published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Reprinted 
Þy permission of the publishers. 
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by the sandstone steeple of the church which he and his wife had al- 
ways attended, and where their only child had been baptised. 

It was hard to snap all these threads of association, yet still 
harder, now that he was alone, to live so far from his boy. Ronald 
Grew was practising law in New York, and there was no more chance 
of his returning to live at Wingfield than of a river’s flowing inland 
from the sea. ‘Therefore to be near him his father must move; and 
it was characteristic of Mr. Grew, and of the situation generally, 
that the translation, when it took place, was to Brooklyn, ard not to 
New York. 

“Why you bury yourself in that hole I can’t think,” had been 
Ronald’s comment; and Mr. Grew simply replied that rents were 
lower in Brooklyn, and that he had heard of a house there that 
would suit him. In reality he had said to himself — being the only 
recipient of his own confidences — that if he went to New York he 
might be on the boy’s mind; whereas, if he lived in Brooklyn, Ronald 
would always have a good excuse for not popping over to see him 
every other day. The sociological isolation of Brooklyn, combined 
with its geographical nearness, presented in fact the precise condi- 
tions that Mr. Grew sought. He wanted to be near enough to New 
York to go there often, to feel under his feet the same pavement that 
Ronald trod, to sit now and then in the same theatres, and find on 
his breakfast-table the journals which, with increasing frequency, 
inserted Ronald’s name in the sacred bounds of the society column. 
It had always been a trial to Mr. Grew to have to wait twenty-four 
hours to read that “among those present was Mr. Ronald Grew.” 
Now he had it with his coffee, and left it on the breakfast-table to 
the perusal of a “hired girl” cosmopolitan enough to do it justice. 
In such ways Brooklyn attested the advantages of its nearness to 
New York, while remaining, as regards Ronald’s duty to his father, 
as remote and inaccessible as Wingfield. 

It was not that Ronald shirked his filial obligations, but rather 
because of his heavy sense of them, that Mr. Grew so persistently 
sought to minimise and lighten them. It was he who insisted, to 
Ronald, on the immense difficulty of getting from New York to 
Brooklyn. 

“Any way you look at it, it makes a big hole in the day; and 
there’s not much use in the ragged rim left. You say you’re dining 
out next Sunday? Then I forbid you to come over here to lunch. 
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Do you understand me, sir? You disobey at the risk of your father’s 
malediction! Where did you say you were dining? With the 
Waltham Bankshires again? Why, that’s the second time in three 
weeks, ain’t it? Big blow-out, I suppose? Gold plate and orchids 
— opera singers in afterward? Well, you’d be in a nice box if 
there was a fog on the river, and you got hung up half-way over. 
That’d be a handsome return for the attention Mrs. Bankshire has 
shown you — singling out a whipper-snapper like you twice in three 
weeks! (What’s the daughter’s name — Daisy?) No, sir — don’t 
you come fooling round here next Sunday, or I’ll set the dogs on 
you. And you wouldn’t find me in anyhow, come to think of it. 
I’m lunching out myself, as it happens — yes, sir, lunching out. 
Is there anything especially comic in my lunching out? I don’t 
often do it, you say? Well, that’s no reason why I never should. 
Who with? Why, with—with old Dr. Bleaker: Dr. Eliphalet 
Bleaker. No, you wouldn’t know about him — he’s only an old 
friend of your mother’s and mine.” 

Gradually Ronald’s insistence became less difficult to overcome. 
With his customary sweetness and tact (as Mr. Grew put it) he 
began to ‘‘take the hint,” to give in to “the old gentleman’s”’ grow- 
ing desire for solitude. 

“Tm set in my ways, Ronny, that’s about the size of it; I like 
to go tick-ticking along like a clock. J always did. And when you 
come bouncing in I never feel sure there’s enough for dinner — or 
that I haven’t sent Maria out for the evening. And I don’t want 
the neighbours to see me opening my own door to my son. That’s 
the kind of cringing snob I am. Don’t give me away, will you? 
I want ’em to think I keep four or five powdered flunkeys in the hall 
day and night — same as the lobby of one of those Fifth Avenue 
hotels. And if you pop over when you're not expected, how am I 
going to keep up the bluff?” 

Ronald yielded after the proper amount of resistance — his in- 
tuitive sense, in every social transaction, of the proper amount of 
force to be expended, was one of the qualities his father most ad- 
mired in him. Mr. Grew’s perceptions in this line were probably 
more acute than his son suspected. The souls of short thick-set 
men, with chubby features, mutton-chop whiskers, and pale eyes 
peering between folds of fat like almond kernels in half-split shells— 
souls thus encased do not reveal themselves to the casual scrutiny 
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as delicate emotional instruments. But in spite of the disguise in 
which he walked Mr. Grew vibrated exquisitely in response to every 
imaginative appeal; and his son Ronald was always stimulating 
and feeding his imagination. 

Ronald in fact constituted Mr. Grew’s one escape from the ele- 
ment of mediocrity which had always hemmed him in. To aman 
so enamoured of beauty, and so little qualified to add to its sum 
total, it was a wonderful privilege to have bestowed on the world 
such a being. Ronald’s resemblance to Mr. Grew’s early conception 
of what he himself would have liked to look might have put new life 
into the discredited theory of pre-natal influences. At any rate, if 
the young man owed his beauty, his distinction and his winning 
manner to the dreams of one of his parents, it was certainly to those 
of Mr. Grew, who, while outwardly devoting his life to the manu- 
facture and dissemination of Grew’s Secure Suspender Buckle, 
moved in an enchanted inward world peopled with all the figures 
of romance. In this company Mr. Grew cut as brilliant a figure 
as any of its noble phantoms; and to see his vision of himself pro- 
jected on the outer world in the shape of a brilliant popular con- 
quering son, seemed, in retrospect, to give to it a belated reality. 
There were even moments when, forgetting his face, Mr. Grew said 
to himself that if he’d had “half a chance” he might have done as 
well as Ronald; but this only fortified his resolve that Ronald should 
do infinitely better. 

Ronald’s ability to do well almost equalled his gift of looking 
well. Mr. Grew constantly affirmed to himself that the boy was 
“not a genius”; but, barring this slight deficiency, he had almost 
every gift that a parent could wish. Even at Harvard he had man- 
aged to be several desirable things at once — writing poetry in the 
college magazine, playing delightfully “by ear,” acquitting himself 
creditably of his studies, and yet holding his own in the sporting 
set that formed, as it were, the gateway of the temple of Society. 
Mr. Grew’s idealism did not preclude the frank desire that his son 
should pass through that gateway; but the wish was not prompted 
by material considerations. It was Mr. Grew’s notion that, in the 
rough and hurrying current of a new civilisation, the little pools of 
leisure and enjoyment must nurture delicate growths, material 
graces as well as moral refinements, likely to be uprooted and swept 
away by the rush of the main torrent. He based his theory on the 
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fact that he had liked the few “society” people he had met — had 
found their manners simpler, their voices more agreeable, their 
views more consonant with his own, than those of the leading citi- 
zens of Wingfield. But then he had met very few. 

Ronald’s sympathies needed no urging in the same direction. 
He took naturally, dauntilessly, to all the high and exceptional things 
about which his father’s imagination had so long ineffectually 
hovered — from the start he was what Mr. Grew had dreamed of be- 
ing. And so precise, so detailed, was Mr. Grew’s vision of his own 
imaginary career, that as Ronald grew up, and began to travel in a 
widening orbit, his father had an almost uneanny sense of the ex- 
tent to which that career was enacting itself before him. At Har- 
vard, Ronald had done exactly what the hypothetical Mason Grew 
would have done, had not his actual self, at the same age, been work- 
ing his way up in old Slagden’s button factory — the institution 
which was later to acquire fame, and even notoriety, as the birth- 
place of Grew’s Secure Suspender Buckle. Afterward, at a period 
when the actual Grew had passed from the factory to the book- 
keeper’s desk, his invisible double had been reading law at Colum- 
bia — precisely again what Ronald did! But it was when the young 
man left the paths laid out for him by the parental hand, and cast 
himself boldly on the world, that his adventures began to bear the 
most astonishing resemblance to those of the unrealised Mason 
Grew. It was in New York that the scene of this hypothetical 
being’s first exploits had always been laid; and it was in New York 
that Ronald was to achieve his first triumph. There was nothing 
small or timid about Mr. Grew’s imagination; it had never stopped 
at anything between Wingfield and the metropolis. And the real 
Ronald had the same cosmic vision as his parent. He brushed 
aside with a contemptuous laugh his mother’s entreaty that he 
should stay at Wingfield and continue the dynasty of the Grew 
Suspender Buckle. Mr. Grew knew that in reality Ronald winced 
at the Buckle, loathed it, blushed for his connection with it. Yet 
it was the Buckle that had seen him through Groton, Harvard and 
the Law School, and had permitted him to enter the office of a dis- ` 
tinguished corporation lawyer, instead of being enslaved to some 
sordid business with quick returns. The Buckle had been Ronald’s 
fairy god-mother — yet his father did not blame him for abhorring 
and disowning it. Mr. Grew himself often bitterly regretted having 
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attached his own name to the instrument of his material success, 
though, at the time, his doing so had been the natural expression of 
his romanticism. When he invented the Buckle, and took out his 
patent, he and his wife both felt that to bestow their name on it 
was like naming a battle-ship or a peak of the Andes. 

Mrs. Grew had never learned to know better; but Mr. Grew had 
discovered his error before Ronald was out of school. He read it 
first in a black eye of his boy’s. Ronald’s symmetry had been 
marred by the insolent fist of a fourth former whom he had chastised 
for alluding to his father as “Old Buckles”; and when Mr. Grew 
heard the epithet he understood in a flash that the Buckle was a 
thing to blush for. It was too late then to dissociate his name from 
it, or to efface from the hoardings of the entire continent the picture 
of two gentlemen, one contorting himself in the abject effort to re- 
pair a broken brace, while the careless ease of the other’s attitude 
proclaimed his trust in the Secure Suspender Buckle. These records 
were indelible, but Ronald could at least be spared all direct connec- 
tion with them; and that day Mr. Grew decided that the boy should 
not return to Wingfield. 

“You'll see,” he had said to Mrs. Grew, “he'll take right hold in 
New York. Ronald’s got my knack for taking hold,” he added, 
throwing out his chest. 

“But the way you took hold was in business,” objected Mrs. 
Grew, who was large and literal. 

Mr. Grew’s chest collapsed, and he became suddenly conscious 
of his comic face in its rim of sandy whisker. “That’s not the only 
way,” he said, with a touch of wistfulness which escaped his wife’s 
analysis. 

‘Well, of course you could have written beautifully,” she rejoined 
with admiring eyes. 

“Written? Me!” Mr. Grew became sardonic. 

“Why, those letters — weren’t they beautiful, I’d like to know?” 

The couple exchanged a glance, innocently allusive and amused 
on the wife’s part, and charged with a sudden tragic significance 
on the husband’s. 

“Wel, I’ve got to be going along to the office now,” he merely 
said, dragging himself out of his chair. 


This had happened while Ronald was still at school; and now Mrs. 
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Grew slept in the Wingfield cemetery, under a life-size theological 
virtue of her own choosing, and Mr. Grew’s prognostications as to 
Ronald’s ability to “take right hold” in New York were being more 
and more brilliantly fulfilled. 


II 


Ronald obeyed his father’s injunction not to come to luncheon 
on the day of the Bankshires’ dinner; but in the middle of the fol- 
lowing week Mr. Grew was surprised by a telegram from his son. 

“Want to see you important matter. Expect me tomorrow 
afternoon.” 

Mr. Grew received the telegram after breakfast. To peruse it he 
had lifted his eye from a paragraph of the morning paper describing 
a fancy-dress dinner which the Hamilton Gliddens had given the 
night before for the house-warming of their new Fifth Avenue 
palace. 

“ Among the couples who afterward danced in the Poets’ Quadrille 
were Miss Daisy Bankshire, looking more than usually lovely as 
Laura, and Mr. Ronald Grew as the young Petrarch.” 

* Petrarch and * Laura! Well— if anything meant anything, 
Mr. Grew supposed he knew what that meant. For weeks past he 
had noticed how constantly the names of the young people were 
coupled in the society notes he so insatiably devoured. Even the 
soulless reporter was getting into the habit of uniting them in his 
lists. And this Laura and Petrarch business was almost an an- 
nouncement... 

Mr. Grew dropped the telegram, wiped his eyeglasses, and re-read 
the paragraph. ‘‘Miss Daisy Bankshire... more than usually 
lovely...” Yes; she was lovely. He had often seen her photograph 
in the papers — seen her represented in every attitude of the mun- 
dane game: fondling her prize bull-dog, taking a fence on her thor- 
oughbred, dancing a gavotte, all patches and plumes, or fingering a 
guitar, all tulle and lilies; and once he had caught a glimpse of her at 
the theatre. Hearing that Ronald was going to a fashionable first- 
night with the Bankshires, Mr. Grew had for once overcome his 
repugnance to following his son’s movements, and had secured for 
himself, under the shadow of the balcony, a stall whence he could ob- 
serve the Bankshire box without fear of detection. Ronald had 
never known of his father’s presence; and for three blessed hours 
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Mr. Grew had watched his boy’s handsome dark head bent above the 
fair hair and averted shoulder that were all he could catch of Miss 
Bankshire’s beauties. 

He recalled the vision now; and with it came, as usual, its ghostly 
double: the vision of his young self bending above such a shoulder 
and such shining hair. Needless to say that the real Mason Grew 
had never found himself in so enviable a situation. The late Mrs. 
Grew had no more resembled Miss Daisy Bankshire than he had 
looked like the happy victorious Ronald. And the mystery was that 
from their dull faces, their dull endearments, the miracle of Ronald 
should have sprung. It was almost — fantastically — as if the 
boy had been a changeling, child of a *Latmian night, whom the 
divine companion of Mr. Grew’s early reveries had secretly laid in 
the cradle of the Wingfield bedroom while Mr. and Mrs. Grew slept 
the sleep of conjugal indifference. 

The young Mason Grew had not at first accepted this astral 
episode as the complete cancelling of his claims on romance. He 
too had grasped at the high-hung glory; and, with his tendency to 
reach too far when he reached at all, had singled out the prettiest 
girl in Wingfield. When he recalled his stammered confession of 
love his face still tingled under her cool bright stare. His audacity 
had struck her dumb; and when she recovered her voice it was to 
fling a taunt at him. 

“ Don’t be too discouraged, you know — have you ever thought of 
trying Addie Wicks?”’ 

All Wingfield would have understood the gibe: Addie Wicks was 
the dullest girl in town. And a year later he had married Addie 
Wicks... 


He looked up from the perusal of Ronald’s telegram with this 
memory in his mind. Now at last his dream was coming true! 
His boy would taste of the joys that had mocked his thwarted youth 
and his dull middle-age. And it was fitting that they should be 
realised in Ronald’s destiny. Ronald was made to take happiness 
boldly by the hand and lead it home like a bride. He had the car- 
riage, the confidence, the high faith in his fortune, that compel the 
wilful stars. And, thanks to the Buckle, he would also have the 
background of material elegance that became his conquering person. 
Since Mr. Grew had retired from business his investments had pros- 
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pered, and he had been saving up his income for just such a purpose. 
His own wants were few: he had brought the Wingfield furniture to 
Brooklyn, and his sitting-room was a replica of that in which the 
long years of his married life had been spent. Even the florid car- 
pet on which Ronald’s first footsteps had been taken was carefully 
matched when it became too threadbare. And on the marble 
centre-table, with its beaded cover and bunch of dyed pampas 
grass, lay the illustrated Longfellow and the copy of Ingersoll’s 
lectures which represented literature to Mr. Grew when he had led 
home his bride. In the light of Ronald’s romance, Mr. Grew found 
himself re-living, with mingled pain and tenderness, all the poor 
prosaic incidents of his own personal history. Curiously enough, 
with this new splendour on them they began to emit a faint ray of 
their own. His wife’s armchair, in its usual place by the fire, re- 
called her placid unperceiving presence seated opposite to him dur- 
ing the long drowsy years; and he felt her kindness, her equanimity, 
where formerly he had only ached at her obtuseness. And from the 
chair he glanced up at the discoloured photograph on the wall above, 
with a withered laurel wreath suspended on a corner of the frame. 
The photograph represented a young man with a poetic necktie 
and untrammelled hair, leaning against a Gothic chair-back, a roll 
of music in his hand; and beneath was scrawled a bar of Chopin, 
with the words: “Adieu, Adèle.” 

The portrait was that of the great pianist, Fortuné Dolbrowski; 
and its presence on the wall of Mr. Grew’s sitting-room commemo- 
rated the only exquisite hour of his life save that of Ronald’s 
birth. It was some time before the latter event, a few months only 
after Mr. Grew’s marriage, that he had taken his wife to New 
York to hear the great Dolbrowski. Their evening had been magi- 
cally beautiful, and even Addie, roused from her usual inexpressive- 
ness, had waked into a momentary semblance of life. “I never — 
I never ” she gasped out when they had regained their hotel 
bedroom, and sat staring back entranced at the evening’s vision. 
Her large face was pink and tremulous, and she sat with her hands 
on her knees, forgetting to roll up her bonnet strings and prepare 
her curl-papers. 

“Td like to write him just how I felt — I wisht I knew how!” 
she burst out in a final effervescence of emotion. 

Her husband lifted his head and looked at her. 
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“Would you? I feel that way too,” he said with a sheepish laugh. 
And they continued to stare at each other through a transfiguring 
mist of sound. 

The scene rose before Mr. Grew as he gazed up at the pianist’s 
photograph. “Well, I owe her that anyhow — poor Addie!” he 
said, with a smile at the inconsequences of fate. With Ronald’s 
telegram in his hand he was in a mood to count his mercies. 


III 


“A clear twenty-five thousand a year: that’s what you can tell 
’em with my compliments,” said Mr. Grew, glancing complacently 
across the centre-table at his boy. 

It struck him that Ronald’s gift for looking his part in life had 
never so completely expressed itself. Other young men, at such a 
moment, would have been red, damp, tight about the collar; but 
Ronald’s cheek was a shade paler, and the contrast made his dark 
eyes more expressive. 

“A clear twenty-five thousand; yes, sir — that’s what I always 
meant you to have.” 

Mr. Grew leaned carelessly back, his hands thrust in his pockets, 
‘as though to divert attention from the agitation of his features. 
He had often pictured himself rolling out that phrase to Ronald, and 
now that it was on his lips he could not control their tremor. 

Ronald listened in silence, lifting a hand to his slight moustache, 
as though he, too, wished to hide some involuntary betrayal of 
emotion. At first Mr. Grew took his silence for an expression of 
' gratified surprise; but as it prolonged itself it became less easy to 
interpret. 

“I — see here, my boy; did you expect more? Isn’t it enough?” 
Mr. Grew cleared his throat. “Do they expect more?” he asked 
nervously. He was hardly able to face the pain of inflicting a dis- 
appointment on Ronald at the very moment when he had counted 
on putting the final touch to his bliss. 

Ronald moved uneasily in his chair and his eyes wandered upward 
to the laurel-wreathed photograph of the pianist. 

“Is it the money, Ronald? Speak out, my boy. We'll see, 
we'll look round — TIl manage somehow.” 

“No, no,” the young man interrupted, abruptly raising his hand 
as though to check his father. 
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Mr. Grew recovered his cheerfulness. ‘Well, what’s the trouble 
then, if she’s willing?” 

Ronald shifted his position again and finally rose from his seat and 
wandered across the room. 

“Father,” he said, coming back, ‘‘there’s something I’ve got to 
tell you. I can’t take your money.” 

Mr. Grew sat speechless a moment, staring blankly at his son; 
then he emitted a laugh. “My money? What are you talking 
about? What’s this about my money? Why, it ain’t mine, 
Ronny; it’s all yours — every cent of it!” 

The young man met his tender look with a gesture of tragic re- 
fusal. 

“No, no, it’s not mine — not even in the sense you mean. Not 
in any sense. Can’t you understand my feeling so?” 

“Feeling so? I don’t know how you're feeling. I don’t know 
what you're talking about. Are you too proud to touch any money 
you haven’t earned? Is that what you’re trying to tell me?” 

“No. It’s not that. You must know ——” 

Mr. Grew flushed to the rim of his bristling whiskers. “Know? 
Know what? Can’t you speak out?” 

Ronald hesitated, and the two faced each other for a long strained 
moment, during which Mr. Grew’s congested countenance grew 
gradually pale again. 

“What’s the meaning of this? Is it because you’ve done some- 
thing... something you’re ashamed of... ashamed to tell me?” 
he gasped; and walking around the table he laid his hand gently 
on his son’s shoulder. ‘‘There’s nothing you can’t tell me, my 
boy.” 

“Its not that. Why do you make it so hard for me?” Ronald 
broke out with passion. ‘You must have known this was sure to 
happen sooner or later.” 

“Happen? What was sure to hap ?” Mr. Grew’s question 
wavered on his lip and passed into a tremulous laugh. ‘Is it some- 
thing J’ve done that you don’t approve of? Is it — is it the Buckle 
you’re ashamed of, Ronald Grew?”’ 

Ronald laughed too, impatiently. ‘‘The Buckle? No, I’m not 
ashamed of the Buckle; not any more than you are,” he returned 
with a flush. “But I’m ashamed of all I owe to it — all I owe to 
you — when — when -——”’ He broke off and took a few distracted 
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steps across the room. “You might make this easier for me,” he 
protested, turning back to his father. 

“Make what easier? I know less and less what you're driving 
at,” Mr. Grew groaned. 

Ronald’s walk had once more brought him beneath the photo- 
graph on the wall. He lifted his head for a moment and looked 
at it; then he looked again at Mr. Grew. 

“Do you suppose I haven’t always known?” 

“Known ——?” 

“ Even before you gave me those letters at the time of my mother’s 
death — even before that, I suspected. I don’t know how it began 
... perhaps from little things you let drop... you and she... and 
resemblances that I couldn’t help seeing... in myself... How on earth 
could you suppose I shouldn’t guess? I always thought you gave 
me the letters as a way of telling me 4 

Mr. Grew rose slowly from his chair. ‘The letters? Do you 
mean Dolbrowski’s letters?” 

Ronald nodded with white lips. ‘You must remember giving 
them to me the day after the funeral.” 

Mr. Grew nodded back. “Of course. I wanted you to have 
everything your mother valued.” 

“Well — how could I help knowing after that?” 

“Knowing what?” Mr. Grew stood staring helplessly at his 
son. Suddenly his look caught at a clue that seemed to confront 
it with a deeper difficulty. ‘You thought — you thought those 
letters... Dolbrowski’s letters... you thought they meant...” 

“Oh, it wasn’t only the letters. There were so many other signs. 
My love of music — my — all my feelings about life... and art... 
And when you gave me the letters I thought you must mean me to 
know.” 

Mr. Grew had grown quiet. His lips were firm, and his small eyes 
looked out steadily from their creased lids. 

“To know that you were Fortuné Dolbrowski’s son?” 

Ronald made a mute sign of assent. 

“I see. And what did you intend to do?” 

“I meant to wait till I could earn my living, and then repay you 
... as far as I can ever repay you... for what you’d spent on me... 
But now that there’s a chance of my marrying... and that your 
generosity overwhelms me... I’m obliged to speak.” 
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“I see,” said Mr. Grew again. He let himself down into his chair, 
looking steadily and not unkindly at the young man. “Sit down 
too, Ronald. Let’s talk.” 

Ronald made a protesting movement. ‘Is anything to be gained 
by it? You can’t change me — change what I feel. The reading 
of those letters transformed my whole life — I was a boy till then: 
they made a man of me. From that moment I understood myself.” 
He paused, and then looked up at Mr. Grew’s face. ‘Don’t im- 
agine that I don’t appreciate your kindness — your extraordinary 
generosity. But I can’t go through life in disguise. And I want 
you to know that I have not won Daisy under false pretences ” 

Mr. Grew started up with the first expletive Ronald had ever 
heard on his lips. 

“You damned young fool, you, you haven’t told her aaa 

Ronald raised his head with pride. “Oh, you don’t know her, 
sir! She thinks no worse of me for knowing my secret. She is 
above and beyond all such conventional prejudices. She’s proud 
of my parentage —” he straightened his slim young shoulders — 
“as I’m proud of it... yes, sir, proud of it...” 

Mr. Grew sank back into his seat with a dry laugh. ‘Well, you 
ought to be. You come of good stock. And you’re your father’s 
son, every inch of you!”’ He laughed again, as though the humour 
of the situation grew on him with its closer contemplation. 

“Yes, I’ve always felt that,” Ronald murmured, gravely. 

“Your father’s son, and no mistake.” Mr. Grew leaned forward. 
“You're the son of as big a fool as yourself. And here he sits, 
Ronald Grew!” 

The young man’s colour deepened to crimson; but his reply 
was checked by Mr. Grew’s decisive gesture. ‘‘Here he sits, with 
all your young nonsense still alive in him. Don’t you begin to see 
the likeness? If you don’t I’ll tell you the story of those letters.” 

Ronald stared. ‘What do you mean? Don’t they tell their 
own story?” 

“I supposed they did when I gave them to you; but you’ve given 
it a twist that needs straightening out.” Mr. Grew squared his el- 
bows on the table, and looked at the young man across the gift- 
books and dyed pampas grass. “I wrote all the letters that Dol- 
browski answered.” 

Ronald gave back his look in frowning perplexity. ‘You wrote 
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them? I don’t understand. His letters are all addressed to my 
mother.” 

“Yes. And he thought he was corresponding with her.” 

“But my mother — what did she think?” 

Mr. Grew hesitated, puckering his thick lids. ‘Well, I guess 
she kinder thought it was a joke. Your mother didn’t think about 
things much.” 

Ronald continued to bend a puzzled frown on the question. 
“I don’t understand,” he reiterated. 

Mr. Grew cleared his throat with a nervous laugh. ‘Well, I 
don’t know as you ever will — quite. But this is the way it came 
about. I had a toughish time of it when I was young. Oh, I don’t 
mean so much the fight I had to put up to make my way — there 
was always plenty of fight in me. But inside of myself it was kinder 
lonesome. And the outside didn’t attract callers.” He laughed 
again, with an apologetic gesture toward his broad blinking face. 
“When I went round with the other young fellows I was always the 
forlorn hope — the one that had to eat the drumsticks and dance 
with the left-overs. As sure as there was a blighter at a picnic I 
had to swing her, and feed her, and drive her home. And all the 
time I was mad after all the things you’ve got — poetry and music 
and all the joy-forever business. So there were the pair of us — my 
face and my imagination — chained together, and fighting, and 
hating each other like poison. 

“Then your mother came along and took pity on me. It sets 
up a gawky fellow to find a girl who ain’t ashamed to be seen walk- 
ing with him Sundays. And I was grateful to your mother, and we 
got along first-rate. Only 1 couldn’t say things to her — and she 
couldn’t answer. Well— one day, a few months after we were 
married, Dolbrowski came to New York, and the whole place went 
wild about him. I’d never heard any good music, but I’d always 
had an inkling of what it must be like, though I couldn’t tell you 
to this day how I knew. Well, your mother read about him in the 
papers too, and she thought it’d be the swagger thing to go to New 
York and hear him play—so we went... PIL never forget that 
evening. Your mother wasn’t easily stirred up — she never seemed 
to need to let off steam. But that night she seemed to understand 
the way I felt. And when we got back to the hotel she said to me: 
‘Td like to tell him how I feel. Pd like to sit right down and write 
to him.’ 
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“Would you?’ I said. ‘So would I.’ 

“There was paper and pens there before us, and I pulled a sheet 
toward me, and began to write. ‘Is this what you’d like to say to 
him?’ I asked her when the letter was done. And she got pink and 
said: ‘I don’t understand it, but it’s lovely.’ And she copied it out 
and signed her name to it, and sent it.” 

Mr. Grew paused, and Ronald sat silent, with lowered eyes. 

“That’s how it began; and that’s where I thought it would end. 
But it didn’t, because Dolbrowski answered. His first letter was 
dated January 10, 1872. I guess you’ll find I’m correct. Well, I 
went back to hear him again, and I wrote him after the performance, 
and he answered again. And after that we kept it up for six months. 
Your mother always copied the letters and signed them. She 
seemed to think it was a kinder joke, and she was proud of his 
answering my letters. But she never went back to New York to 
hear him, though I saved up enough to give her the treat again. 
She was too lazy, and she let me go without her. I heard him three 
times in New York; and in the spring he came to Wingfield and 
played once at the Academy. Your mother was sick and couldn’t 
go;so I went alone. After the performance I meant to get one of 
the directors to take me in to see him; but when the time came, I 
just went back home and wrote to him instead. And the month 
after, before he went back to Europe, he sent your mother a last 
little note, and that picture hanging up there....” 

Mr. Grew paused again, and both men lifted their eyes to the 
photograph. 

“Is that all?” Ronald slowly asked. 

“That’s all — every bit of it,” said Mr. Grew. 

“ And my mother — my mother never even spoke to Dolbrowski?” 

“Never. She never even saw him but that once in New York at 
his concert.” 

The blood crept again to Ronald’s face. “Are you sure of that, 
sir?” he asked in a trembling voice. 

“Sure as I am that I’m sitting here. Why, she was too lazy tc 
look at his letters after the first novelty wore off. She copied the 
answers just to humour me — but she always said she couldn’t 
understand what we wrote.” 

“But how could you go on with such a correspondence? It’s 
incredible!” 
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Mr. Grew looked at his son thoughtfully. “I suppose it is, to 
you. You’ve only had to put out your hand and get the things I 
was starving for — music, and good talk, and ideas. Those letters 
gave me all that. You’ve read them, and you know that Dol- 
browski was not only a great musician but a great man. There was 
nothing beautiful he didn’t see, nothing fine he didn’t feel. For 
six months I breathed his air, and I’ve lived on it ever since. Do 
you begin to understand a little now?” 2 

“Yes — a little. But why write in my mother’s name? Why 
make it appear like a sentimental correspondence?” 

Mr. Grew reddened to his bald temples. ‘Why, I tell you it 
began that way, as a kinder joke. And when I saw that the first 
letter pleased and interested him, I was afraid to tell him — I 
couldn’t tell him. Do you suppose he’d gone on writing if he’d ever 
seen me, Ronny?” 

Ronald suddenly looked at him with new eyes. “But he must 
have thought your letters very beautiful — to go on as he did,” 
he broke out. 

“Well — I did my best,” said Mr. Grew modestly. 

Ronald pursued his idea. ‘‘Where are all your letters, I wonder? 
Weren’t they returned to you at his death?” 

Mr. Grew laughed. “Lord, no. I guess he had trunks and trunks 
full of better ones. I guess Queens and Empresses wrote to him.” 

“I should have liked to see your letters,” the young man insisted. 

“Well, they weren’t bad,” said Mr. Grew drily. “But PI tell 
you one thing, Ronny,” he added. Ronald raised his head with a 
quick glance, and Mr. Grew continued: “I’ll tell you where the best 
of those letters is — it’s in you. If it hadn’t been for that one look 
at life I couldn’t have made you what you are. Oh, I know you’ve 
done a good deal of your own making — but I’ve been there behind 
you all the time. And you'll never know the work I’ve spared you 
and the time I’ve saved you. Fortuné Dolbrowski helped me do 
that. I never saw things in little again after I’d looked at ’em with 
him. And I tried to give you the big view from the start... So 
that’s what became of my letters.” 

Mr. Grew paused, and for a long time Ronald sat motionless, his 
elbows on the table, his face dropped on his hands. 

Suddenly Mr. Grew’s touch fell on his shoulder. 

“Look at here, Ronald Grew — do you want me to tell you how 
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you're feeling at this minute? Just a mite let down, after all, at 
the idea that you ain’t the romantic figure you’d got to think your- 
self... Well, that’s natural enough, too; but PI tell you what it 
proves. It proves you’re my son right enough, if any more proof 
was needed. For it’s just the kind of fool nonsense I used to feel at 
your age — and if there’s anybody here to laugh at it’s myself, and 
not you. And you can laugh at me just as much as you like...” 


THE VISION OF MIRZAH 
JOSEPH ADDISON 


Joseru Apprson (1672-1719), essayist and critic, was born at Lich- 
field, England. He was educated at the Charterhouse School, Lon- 
don, and at Queen’s College, Oxford. After traveling on the Conti- 
nent, he settled in London, where he was intimate with Steele, and 
Swift, and, for a period, with Pope. He contributed to The Tatler 
and The Spectator (1709-14). He was Secretary of State in 1717, and 
retired with a pension in 1718. Although Addison wrote a poem and 
three dramas which had some vogue in his own day, his fame depends 
upon the numerous essays and sketches which he contributed to The 
Tatler (1709-11), The Spectator (1711-12), and The Guardian (1713). 

Addison, with his friend and colleague, Richard Steele, may be 
said to have introduced the periodical essay. Although these essay- 
ists had the didactic purpose of improving the manners and morals of 
their day, they wrote with such genuine liveliness and ease, with such 
humor, with such urbanity, and well-bred irony that their didacticism 
is not obtrusive. 

“The Vision of Mirzah” is from The Spectator. 

“The Vision” is selected, not as a representative essay, but as a 
good example of Addison’s delicate imagination and of his prose style. 
This is an allegory of human life. Try to interpret the meaning of the 
various details. Then consider the selection as a good specimen of 
prose narrative, noticing the movement and the structure. The 
paragraphing, the sentence structure, and the language are also 
worthy of close study. Compare Addison’s style with that of Lamb 
in “Dream Children” (p. 547). 


WueEn I was at Grand Cairo I picked up several oriental manuscripts 
which I have still by me. Among others I met with one entitled, 
“The Visions of Mirzah,’”’ which I have read over with great pleas- 
ure. I intend to give it to the public when I have no other enter- 
tainment for them; and shall begin with the first vision, which I 
have translated word for word as follows: 

“On the fifth day of the moon, which according to the custom of 
my forefathers I always keep holy, after having washed myself, and 
offered up my morning devotions, I ascended the high hills of Bag- 
dat, in order to pass the rest of the day in meditation and prayer. 
As I was here airing myself on the tops of the mountains, I fell into 
a profound contemplation on the vanity of human life; and passing 
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from one thought to another, surely, said I, man is but a shadow, 
and life a dream. Whilst I was thus musing, I cast my eyes towards 
the summit of a rock that was not far from me, where I discovered 
one in the habit of a shepherd, with a musical instrument in his 
hand. As I looked upon him he applied it to his lips, and began to 
play upon it. The sound of it was exceeding sweet, and wrought 
into a variety of tunes that were inexpressibly melodious, and alto- 
gether different from anything I had ever heard. They put me in 
mind of those heavenly airs that are played to the departed souls of 
good men upon their first arrival in paradise, to wear out the im- 
pressions of their last agonies, and qualify them for the pleasures 
of that happy place. My heart melted away in secret raptures. 

“I had been often told that the rock before me was the haunt of a 
* Genius; and that several had been entertained with music who 
had passed by it, but never heard that the musician had before made 
himself visible. When he had raised my thought, by those trans- 
porting airs which he played, to taste the pleasures of his conversa- 
tion, as I looked upon him like one astonished, he beckoned to me, 
and by the waving of his hand directed me to approach the place 
where he sat. I drew near with that reverence which is due to a 
superior nature; and as my heart was entirely subdued by the cap 
tivating strains I had heard, I fell down at his feet and wept. The 
Genius smiled upon me with a look of compassion and affability 
that familiarized him to my imagination, and at once dispelled all 
the fears and apprehensions with which I approached him. He 
lifted me from the ground, and taking me by the hand, Mirzah, 
said he, I have heard thee in thy soliloquies, follow me. 

“He then led me to the highest pinnacle of the rock, and placed 
me on the top of it. Cast thy eyes eastward, said he, and tell me 
what thou seest. I see, said I, a huge valley, and a prodigious tide 
of water rolling through it. The valley that thou seest, said he, is 
the vale of misery, and the tide of water that thou seest is part of 
the great tide of eternity. What is the reason, said I, that the tide 
I see rises out of a thick mist at one end, and again loses itself in a 
thick mist at the other? What thou seest, said he, is that portion 
of eternity which is called time, measured out by the sun, and reach- 
ing from the beginning of the world to its consummation. Examine 
now, said he, this sea that is bounded with darkness at both ends, 
and tell me what thou discoverest in it. I see a bridge, said I, 
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standing in the midst of the tide. The bridge thou seest, said he, is 
human life; consider it attentively. Upon a more leisurely survey 
of it, I found that it consisted of threescore and ten entire arches, 
with several broken arches, which added to those that were entire, 
made up the number about a hundred. As I was counting the arches 
the Genius told me that this bridge consisted at first of a thousand 
arches; but that a great flood swept away the rest, and left the bridge 
in the ruinous condition I now beheld it. But tell me further, said 
he, what thou discoverest on it. I see multitudes of people passing 
over it, said I, and a black cloud hanging on each end of it. As I 
looked more attentively, I saw several of the passengers dropping 
through the bridge, into the great tide that flowed underneath it; 
and upon farther examination, perceived there were innumerable 
trap-doors that lay concealed in the bridge, which the passengers no 
sooner trod upon, but they fell through them into the tide, and im- 
mediately disappeared. ‘These hidden pit-falls were set very thick 
at the entrance of the bridge, so that throngs of people no sooner 
broke through the cloud, but many of them fell into them. They 
grew thinner towards the middle, but multiplied and lay closer to- 
gether towards the end of the arches that were entire. 

“There were indeed some persons, but their number was very 
small, that continued a kind of hobbling march on the broken arches, 
but fell through one after another, being quite tired and spent with 
so long a walk. 

“I passed some time in the contemplation of this wonderful struc- 
ture, and the great variety of objects which it presented. My 
heart was filled with a deep melancholy to see several dropping un- 
expectedly in the midst of mirth and jollity, and catching at every- 
thing that stood by them to save themselves. Some were looking 
up towards the heavens in a thoughtful posture, and in the midst 
of a speculation stumbled and fell out of sight. Multitudes were 
very busy in the pursuit of bubbles that glittered in their eyes and 
danced before them, but often when they thought themselves 
within the reach of them, their footing failed and down they sunk. 
In this confusion of objects, I observed some with scimetars in their 
hands,... who ran to and fro upon the bridge, thrusting several 
persons on trap-doors which did not seem to lie in their way, and 
which they might have escaped, had they not been thus: forced 
upon them. 
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“The Genius seeing me indulge myself in this melancholy pros- 
pect, told me I had dwelt long enough upon it: take thine eyes off 
the bridge, said he, and tell me if thou yet seest anything thou dost 
not comprehend. Upon looking up, what mean, said I, those great 
flights of birds that are perpetually hovering about the bridge, 
and settling upon it from time to time? I see vultures, harpies, 
ravens, cormorants, and among many other feathered creatures, 
several little winged boys, that perch in great numbers upon the 
middle arches. These, said the Genius, are Envy, Avarice, Super- 
stition, Despair, Love, with the like cares and passions, that infect 
human life. 

“I here fetched a deep sigh; alas, said I, man was made in vain! 
How is he given away to misery and mortality! tortured in life, and 
swallowed up in death! The Genius, being moved with compassion 
towards me, bid me quit so uncomfortable a prospect. Look no 
more, said he, on man in the first stage of his existence, in his setting 
out for eternity; but cast thine eye on that thick mist into which 
the tide bears the several generations of mortals that fall into it. I 
directed my sight as I was ordered, and (whether or no the good 
Genius strengthened it with any supernatural force, or dissipated 
part of the mist that was before too thick for the eye to penetrate) 
I saw the valley opening at the farther end, and spreading forth into 
an immense ocean, that had a huge rock of adamant running through 
the midst of it, and dividing it into two equal parts. The clouds 
still rested on one half of it, insomuch that I could discover nothing 
in it: but the other appeared to me a vast ocean planted with in- 
numerable islands, that were covered with fruits and flowers, and 
interwoven with a thousand little shining seas that ran among them. 
I could see persons dressed in glorious habits with garlands upon 
their heads, passing among the trees, lying down by the sides of 
fountains, or resting on beds of flowers; and could hear a confused 
harmony of singing birds, falling waters, human voices, and musical 
instruments. Gladness grew in me upon the discovery of so de- 
lightful a scene. I wished for the wings of an eagle, that I might fly 
away to those happy seats; but the Genius told me there was no 
passage to them, except through the gates of death that I saw open- 
ing every moment upon the bridge. The islands, said he, that lie 
so fresh and green before thee, and with which the whole face of the 
ocean appears spotted as far as thou canst see, are more in number 
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than the sands on the sea-shore; there are myriads of islands behind 
those which thou here discoverest, reaching farther than thine eye, 
or even thine imagination, can extend itself. These are the man- 
sions of good men after death, who, according to the degree and 
kinds of virtue in which they excelled, are distributed among these 
several islands, which abound with pleasures of different kinds and 
degrees, suitable to the relishes and perfections of those who are 
settled in them: every island is a paradise, accommodated to its 
respective inhabitants. Are not these, O Mirzah, habitations worth 
contending for? Does life appear miserable, that gives thee op- 
portunities of earning such a reward? Is death to be feared, that 
will convey thee to so happy an existence? Think not man was 
made in vain, who has such an eternity reserved for him. I gazed 
with inexpressible pleasure on these happy islands. At length, 
said I, show me now, I beseech thee, the secrets that lie hid under 
those dark clouds which cover the ocean on the other side of the 
rock of adamant. The Genius making me no answer, I turned me 
about to address myself to him a second time, but I found that he 
had left me. I then turned again to the vision which I had been so 
long contemplating, but instead of the rolling tide, the arched 
bridge, and the happy islands, I saw nothing but the long hollow 
valley of Bagdat, with oxen, sheep, and camels grazing upon the 
sides of it.” 


MISS ORMEROD ! 
VIRGINIA WOOLF 


Vircinta Woour (1882— _+) is an English novelist and essayist. 
She is the daughter of Sir Leslie Stephen (d. 1904), the noted biogra- 
pher and critic. Among her writings are Night and Day (1919), Mon- 
day or Tuesday (1921), Jacob’s Room (1922), Mrs. Dalloway (1925), 
To the Light House (1927). 

Mrs. Woolf is regarded as a pioneer in the novel. She seeks to con- 
vey the reality, the atmosphere, the spirit of a character by new 
methods. ‘She works in a storm of atoms and seconds; her highest 
joy is life; London; this moment of June; and her deepest mystery, 
here is one room; there is another.” Mrs. Dalloway, the novel, is an 
excellent example of her methods. Among the sketches, “Miss 
Ormerod”’ admirably exhibits the author’s technique. 

Try to analyze Mrs. Woolf’s methods. Observe the economy with 
which the entire life of Miss Ormerod is delineated. Her family, her 
changing environment, her scientific and professional life, her home 
life, her growth to fame, her achievements and honors — all these 
things are presented vividly in the short sketch. The author suc- 
ceeds, however, in suggesting or implying much more than is actually 
written. Note the selective method of incident, the vivid flashes of 
personality and of significant details, 


Tuer trees stood massively in all their summer foliage spotted and 
grouped upon a meadow which sloped gently down from the big 
white house. There were unmistakable signs of the year 1835 both 
in the trees and in the sky, for modern trees are not nearly so volu- 
minous as these ones, and the sky of those days had a kind of pale 
diffusion in its texture which was different from the more concen- 
trated tone of the skies we know. 

Mr.-George Ormerod stepped from the drawing-room window of 
Sedbury House, Gloucestershire, wearing a tall furry hat and white 
trousers strapped under his instep; he was closely, though deferen- 
tially, followed by a lady wearing a yellow-spotted dress over a 
crinoline, and behind her, singly and arm in arm, came nine children 
in nankeen jackets and long white drawers. They were going to 
see the water let out of a pond. 


1 From The Common Reader, by Virginia Woolf. Copyright, 1925, by Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, Inc. 
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The youngest child, Eleanor, a little girl with a pale face, rather 
elongated features, and black hair, was left by herself in the draw- 
ing-room, a large sallow apartment with pillars, two chandeliers, 
for some reason enclosed in holland bags, and several octagonal 
tables some of inlaid wood and others of greenish malachite. At 
one of these little Eleanor Ormerod was seated in a high chair. 

“Now, Eleanor,” said her mother, as the party assembled for the 
expedition to the pond, “here are some pretty beetles. Don’t 
touch the glass. Don’t get down from your chair, and when we come 
back little George will tell you all about it.” 

So saying, Mrs. Ormerod placed a tumbler of water containing 
about half a dozen great water grubs in the middle of the malachite 
table, at a safe distance from the child, and followed her husband 
down the slope of old-fashioned turf towards a cluster of extremely 
old-fashioned sheep; opening, directly she stepped on to the ter- 
race, a tiny parasol of bottle green silk with a bottle green fringe, 
though the sky was like nothing so much as a flock bed covered with 
a counterpane of white dimity. 

The plump pale grubs gyrated slowly round and round in the 
tumbler. So simple an entertainment must surely soon have ceased 
to satisfy. Surely Eleanor would shake the tumbler, upset the grubs, 
and scramble down from her chair. Why, even a grown person can 
hardly watch those grubs crawling down the glass wall, then floating 
to the surface, without a sense of boredom not untinged with dis- 
gust. But the child sat perfectly still. Was it her custom, then, to 
be entertained by the gyrations of grubs? Her eyes were reflective, 
even critical. But they shone with increasing excitement. She 
beat one hand upon the edge of the table. What was the reason? 
One of the grubs had ceased to float: he lay at the bottom; the rest, 
descending, proceeded to tear him to pieces. 

“ And how has little Eleanor enjoyed herself?” asked Mr. Ormerod, 
in rather a deep voice, stepping into the room and with a slight air 
of heat and of fatigue upon his face. 

“Papa,” said Eleanor, almost interrupting her father in her eager- 
ness to impart her observation, “I saw one of the grubs fall down and 
the rest came and ate him!” 

“ Nonsense, Eleanor,” said Mr. Ormerod. ‘You are not telling 
the truth.” He looked severely at the tumbler in which the beetles 
were still gyrating as before. 
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“Papa, it was true!” 

“Eleanor, little girls are not allowed to contradict their fathers,” 
said Mrs. Ormerod, coming in through the window, and closing her 
green parasol with a’ snap. 

“Let this be a lesson,” Mr. Ormerod began, signing to the other 
children to approach, when the door opened, and the servant an- 
nounced, 

“Captain Fenton.” 

Captain Fenton “was at times thought to be tedious in his re- 
currence to the charge of the *Scots Greys in which he had served 
at the battle of Waterloo.” 


But what is this crowd gathered round the door of the George 
Hotel in Chepstow? A faint cheer rises from the bottom of the hill. 
Up comes the mail coach, horses steaming, panels mud-splashed. 
“Make way! Make way!” cries the ostler and the vehicle dashes 
into the courtyard, pulls up sharp before the door. Down jumps 
the coachman, the horses are led off, and a fine team of spanking 
greys is harnessed with incredible speed in their stead. Upon all 
this — coachman, horses, coach, and passengers — the crowd looked 
with gaping admiration every Wednesday evening all through the 
year. But today, the twelfth of March, 1852, as the coachman set- 
tled his rug, and stretched his hands for the reins, he observed that 
instead of being fixed upon him, the eyes of the people of Chepstow 
„darted this way and that. Heads were jerked. Arms flung out. 
Here a hat swooped in a semi-circle. Off drove the coach almost 
unnoticed. As it turned the corner all the outside passengers 
craned their necks, and one gentleman rose to his feet and shouted, 
“There! there! there!” before he was bowled into eternity. It was 
an insect —a red-winged insect. Out the people of Chepstow 
poured into the high road; down the hill they ran; always the insect 
flew in front of them; at length by Chepstow Bridge a young man, 
throwing his bandanna over the blade of an oar, captured it alive 
and presented it to a highly respectable elderly gentleman who now 
came puffing upon the scene — Samuel Budge, doctor, of Chepstow. 
By Samuel Budge it was presented to Miss Ormerod; by her sent 
to a professor at Oxford. And he, declaring it ‘‘a fine specimen of 
the rose underwinged locust” added the gratifying information that 
it “was the first of the kind to be captured so far west.” 
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And so, at the age of twenty-four Miss Eleanor Ormerod was 
thought the proper person to receive the gift of a locust. 

When Eleanor Ormerod appeared at archery meetings and croquet 
tournaments young men pulled their whiskers and young ladies 
looked grave. It was so difficult to make friends with a girl who 
could talk of nothing but black beetles and earwigs — “Yes, that’s 
what she likes, isn’t it queer? — Why, the other day Ellen, Mama’s 
maid, heard from Jane, who’s under-kitchenmaid at Sedbury House, 
that Eleanor tried to boil a beetle in the kitchen saucepan and he 
wouldn’t die, and swam round and round, and she got into a terrible 
state and sent the groom all the way to Gloucester to fetch chloro- 
form — all for an insect, my dear! — and she give’ the cottagers 
shillings to collect beetles for her — and she spends hours in her 
bedroom cutting them up—and she climbs trees like a boy to 
find wasps’ nests — oh, you can’t think what they don’t say about 
her in the village — for she does look so odd, dressed anyhow, with 
that great big nose and those bright little eyes, so like a caterpillar 
herself, I always think — but of course she’s wonderfully clever and 
very good, too, both of them. Georgiana has a lending library for 
the cottagers, and Eleanor never misses a service — but there she 
is — that short pale girl in the large bonnet. Do go and talk to her, 
for I’m sure I’m too stupid, but you’d find plenty to say —” But 
neither Fred nor Arthur, Henry nor William found anything to 
say — 

“|. probably the lecturer would have been equally well pleased had 
none of her own sex put in an appearance.” 


This comment upon a lecture delivered in the year 1889 throws some 
light, perhaps, upon archery meetings in the ’fifties. 


It being nine o’clock on a February night some time about 1862 
all the Ormerods were in the library; Mr. Ormerod making architec- 
tural designs at a table; Mrs. Ormerod lying on a sofa making pencil 
drawings upon grey paper; Eleanor making a model of a snake to 
serve as a paper weight; Georgiana making a copy of the font in 
Tidenham Church; some of the others examining books with beauti- 
ful illustrations; while at intervals someone rose, unlocked the wire 
book case, took down a volume for instruction or entertainment, 
and perused it beneath the chandelier. 

Mr. Ormerod required complete silence for his studies. His word 
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was law, even to the dogs, who, in the absence of their master, in- 
stinctively obeyed the eldest male person in the room. Some whis- 
pered colloquy there might be between Mrs. Ormerod and her 
daughters — 

“The draught under the pew was really worse than ever this morn- 
ing, Mama —” 

“And we could only unfasten the latch in the chancel because 
Eleanor happened to have her ruler with her —” 

“«— hm —m— m. Dr. Armstrong — Hm — m — m —” 

“«— Anyhow things aren’t as bad with us as they are at King- 
hampton. They say Mrs. Briscoe’s Newfoundland dog follows her 
right up to the chancel rails when she takes the sacrament —”’ 

“And the turkey is still sitting on its eggs in the pulpit.” 

— “The period of incubation for a turkey is between three and 
four weeks” — said Eleanor, thoughtfully looking up from her cast 
of the snake and forgetting, in the interest of her subject, to speak 
in a whisper. 

“Am I to be allowed no peace in my own house?” Mr. Ormerod 
exclaimed angrily, rapping with his ruler on the table, upon which 
Mrs. Ormerod half shut one eye and squeezed a little blob of Chinese 
white on to her high light, and they remained silent until the ser- 
vants came in, when everyone, with the exception of Mrs. Ormerod, 
fell on their knees. For she, poor lady, suffered from a chronic com- 
plaint and left the family party forever a year or two later, when the 
green sofa was moved into the corner, and the drawings given to her 
nieces in memory of her. But Mr. Ormerod went on making archi- 
tectural drawings at nine p.m. every night (save on Sundays when 
he read a sermon) until he too lay upon the green sofa, which had 
not been used since Mrs. Ormerod lay there, but still looked much 
the same. “We deeply felt the happiness of ministering to his wel- 
fare,” Miss Ormerod wrote, “for he would not hear of our leaving 
him for even twenty-four hours and he objected to visits from my 
brothers excepting occasionally for a short time. They, not being 
used to the gentle ways necessary for an aged invalid, worried him... 
the Thursday following, the 9th October, 1873, he passed gently 
away at the mature age of eighty-seven years.” Oh, graves in 
country churchyards — respectable burials — mature old gentle- 
men — D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A. — lots of letters come after 
your names, but lots of women are buried with you! 
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There remained the Hessian Fly and the Bot — mysterious in- 
sects! Not, one would have thought, among God’s most triumphant 
creations, and yet — if you see them under a microscope! — the 
Bot, obese, globular, obscene; the Hessian, booted, spurred, whis- 
kered, cadaverous. Next slip under the glass an innocent grain; 
behold it pock-marked and livid; or take this strip of hide, and note 
those odious pullulating lumps — well, what does the landscape 
look like then? 

The only palatable object for the eye to rest on in acres of England 
is a lump of Paris Green. But English people won’t use microscopes} 
you can’t make them use Paris Green either — or if they do, they 
let it drip. Dr. Ritzema Bos is a great stand-by. For they won’t 
take a woman’s word. And indeed, though for the sake of the Ox 
Warble one must stretch a point, there are matters, questions of 
stock infestation, things one has to go into — things a lady doesn’t 
even like to see, much less discuss, in print — ‘‘these, I say, I intend 
to leave entirely to the Veterinary surgeons. My brother — oh, 
he’s dead now — a very good man — for whom I collected wasps’ 
nests — lived at Brighton and wrote about wasps — he, I say, 
wouldn’t let me learn anatomy, never liked me to do more than 
take sections of teeth.” 

Ah, but Eleanor, the Bot and the Hessian have more power over 
you than Mr. Edward Ormerod himself. Under the microscope 
you clearly perceive that these insects have organs, orifices, excre- 
ment; they do, most emphatically, copulate. Escorted on the one 
side by the Bos or Warble, on the other by the Hessian Fly, Miss 
Ormerod advanced statelily, if slowly, into the open. Never did 
her features show more sublime than when lit up by the candour of 
her avowal. ‘This is excrement; these, though Ritzema Bos is 
positive to the contrary, are the generative organs of the male. 
I’ve proved it.” Upon her head the hood of Edinburgh most fitly 
descended; pioneer of purity even more than of Paris Green. 


“Tf you’re sure I’m not in your way,” said Miss Lipscomb un- 
strapping her paint box and planting her tripod firmly in the path, 
“— II try to get a picture of those lovely hydrangeas against the 
sky — What flowers you have in Penzance!” 

The market gardener crossed his hands on his hoe, slowly twined 
a piece of bass round his finger, looked at the sky, said something 
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about the sun, also about the prevalence of lady artists, and then, 
with a nod of his head, observed sententiously that it was to a lady 
that he owed everything he had. 

“« Ah?” said Miss Lipscomb, flattered, but already much occupied 
with her composition. 

“A lady with a queer-sounding name,” said Mr. Pascoe, “but 
that’s the lady I’ve called my little girl after — I don’t think there’s 
such another in Christendom.” 

Of course it was Miss Ormerod, equally of course Miss Lipscomb 
was the sister of Miss Ormerod’s family doctor; and so she did no 
sketching that morning, but left with a handsome bunch of grapes 
instead — for every flower had drooped, ruin had stared him in the 
face — he had written, not believing one bit what they told him — 
to the lady with the queer name, back there came a book “‘In-ju-ri- 
ous In-sects,”’ with the page turned down, perhaps by her very hand, 
also a letter which he kept at home under the clock, but he knew 
every word by heart, since it was due to what she said there that he 
wasn’t a ruined man — and the tears ran down his face and Miss 
Lipscomb, clearing a space on the lodging-house table, wrote the 
whole story to her brother. 

“The prejudice against Paris Green certainly seems to be dying 
down,” said Miss Ormerod when she read it. — “But now,” she 
sighed rather heavily, being no longer young and much afflicted with 
the gout, ‘‘now it’s the sparrows.” 

One might have thought that they would have left her alone — 
innocent dirt-grey birds, taking more than their share of the break- 
fast crumbs, otherwise inoffensive. But once you look through a 
microscope — once you see the Hessian and the Bot as they really 
are — there’s no peace for an elderly lady pacing her terrace on a 
fine May morning. For example, why, when there are crumbs 
enough for all, do only the sparrows get them? Why not swallows 
or martins? Why — oh, here come the servants for prayers — 

“Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them that trespass 
against us.... For thine is the Kingdom and the power and the glory, 
for ever and ever. Amen —” 

“The Times, ma’am —”’ 

“Thank you, Dixon.... The Queen’s birthday! We must drink 
her Majesty’s health in the old white port, Dixon. Home Rule — 
tut — tut — tut. All that madman Gladstone. My father would 
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have thought the world was coming to an end, and I’m not at all 
sure that it isn’t. I must talk to Dr. Lipscomb — ” 

Yet all the time in the tail of her eye she saw myriads of sparrows, 
and retiring to the study proclaimed in a pamphlet of which 36,000 
copies were gratuitously distributed that the sparrow is a pest. 

“When he eats an insect,” she said to her sister Georgiana, 
“which isn’t often, it’s one of the few insects that one wants to keep 
— one of the very few,” she added with a touch of acidity natural 
to one whose investigations have all tended to the discredit of the 
insect race. 

“But there’ll be some very unpleasant consequences to face,” 
she concluded — “Very unpleasant indeed.” 

Happily the port was now brought in, the servants assembled; 
and Miss Ormerod, rising to her feet, gave the toast “Her Blessed 
Majesty.” She was extremely loyal, and moreover she liked nothing 
better than a glass of her father’s old white port. She kept his pig- 
tail, too, in a box. 

Such being her disposition it went hard with her to analyse the 
sparrow’s crop, for the sparrow, she felt, symbolises something of the 
homely virtue of English domestic life, and to proclaim it stuffed 
with deceit was disloyal to much that she, and her fathers before 
her, held dear. Sure enough the clergy — the Rev. J. E. Walker — 
denounced her for her brutality; “God Save the Sparrow!” ex- 
claimed the Animal’s Friend; and Miss Carrington, of the Humani- 
tarian League, replied in a leaflet described by Miss Ormerod as 
“snirity, discourteous, and inaccurate.” 

“Well,” said Miss Ormerod to her sister, “it did me no harm þe- 
fore to be threatened to be shot at, also hanged in effigy, and other 
little attentions.” 

“Still it was very disagreeable, Eleanor — more disagreeable I 
believe, to me than to you,” said Georgiana. Soon Georgiana 
died. She had however finished the beautiful series of insect dia- 
grams at which she worked every morning in the dining-room and 
they were presented to Edinburgh University. But Eleanor was 
never the same woman after that. 

Dear forest fly — flour moths — weevils — grouse and cheese 
flies — beetles — foreign correspondents — eel worms — ladybirds 
— wheat midges — resignation from the Royal Agricultural Society 
— gall mites — boot beetles — Announcement of honorary degree 
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to be conferred — feelings of appreciation and anxiety — paper on 
wasps — last annual report warnings of serious illness — proposed 
pension — gradual loss of strength — Finally Death. 

That is life, so they say. 


“It does no good to keep people waiting for an answer,” sighed 
Miss Ormerod, ‘‘though I don’t feel as able as I did since that un- 
lucky accident at Waterloo. And no one realises what the strain 
of the work is — often I’m the only lady in the room, and the gentle- 
men so learned, though I’ve always found them most helpful, most 
generous in every way. But I’m growing old, Miss Hartwell, that’s 
whatitis. That’s what led me to be thinking of this difficult matter 
of flour infestation in the middle of the road so that I didn’t see the 
horse until he had poked his nose into my ear.... Then there’s this 
nonsense about a pension. What could possess Mr. Barron to think . 
of such a thing? I should feel inexpressibly lowered if I accepted a 
pension. Why, I don’t altogether like writing LL.D. after my name, 
though Georgie would have liked it. All I ask is to be let go on in. 
my own quiet way. Now where is Messrs. Langridge’s sample? 
We must take that first. ‘Gentlemen, I have examined your sample 
and find...’” 

“If any one deserves a thorough good rest it’s you, Miss Ormerod,” 
said Dr. Lipscomb, who had grown a little white over the ears. 
“I should say the farmers of England ought to set up a statue to you, 
bring offerings of corn and wine — make you a kind of Goddess, eh 
— what was her name?” 

“Not a very shapely figure for a Goddess,” said Miss Ormerod 
with a little laugh. ‘‘I should enjoy the wine though. You’re not 
going to cut me off my one glass of port surely?” 

“You must remember,” said Dr. Lipscomb, shaking his head, 
“how much your life means to others.” 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” said Miss Ormerod, pondering a 
little. “To be sure, I’ve chosen my epitaph. ‘She introduced 
Paris Green into England,’ and there might be a word or two about 
the Hessian fly — that, I do believe, was a good piece of work.” 

“No need to think about epitaphs yet,” said Dr. Lipscomb. 

“Our lives are in the hands of the Lord,” said Miss Ormerod 
simply. 

Dr. Lipscomb bent his head and looked out of the window. Miss 
Ormerod remained silent. 
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“English entomologists care little or nothing for objects of prac- 
tical importance,” she exclaimed suddenly. ‘Take this question 
of flour infestation — I can’t say how many grey hairs that hasn’t 
grown me.” 

“Figuratively speaking, Miss Ormerod,” said Dr. Lipscomb, for 
her hair was still raven black. 

‘Well, I do believe all good work is done in concert,” Miss Orme- 
rod continued. ‘‘It is often a great comfort to me to think that.” 

“Its beginning to rain,” said Dr. Lipscomb. ‘‘How will your 
enemies like that, Miss Ormerod?” 

“Hot or cold, wet or dry, insects always flourish!” cried Miss 
Ormerod, energetically sitting up in bed. 


“Old Miss Ormerod is dead,” said Mr. Drummond, opening 
The Times on Saturday, July 20th, 1901. 
“Old Miss Ormerod?” asked Mrs. Drummond. 


DREAM CHILDREN: A REVERIE 
CHARLES LAMB 


CHARLES Lams (1775-1834), essayist and critic, was born in London. 
He was educated at Christ’s Hospital, where he formed a lifelong 
friendship with Coleridge. For many years Lamb served as an hum- 
ble clerk in the East India House, retiring on a pension in 1825. With 
his sister, Mary, he composed Tales from Shakespeare (1807). Other 
volumes which Lamb published are Specimens of the English Dramatic 
Poets (1808), Essays of Elia (1823), Last Essays of Elia (1833). 

Professor Craik characterizes the Essays of Elia as “incomparable 
meditations, reveries, fantasies, on the accidents and essentials of life 
and death. There the tenderness, pathos, and ineffable elvish 
humor of one of the most lovable personalities in literature find an 
expression steeped in rich allusiveness, quaint with freaks that show 
his descent from Brown and Burton, startling with sudden childlike 
felicities, and sweet with sighing cadences.” 

“Dream Children” is from the Essays of Elia. 

This essay was written when Lamb was about fifty years of age. 
He was a bachelor living with his sister Mary (the Bridget of the es- 
say), who was subject to homicidal mania. In his youth Lamb had 
had a disappointing love-affair with a girl named Ann Simmons, who 
afterwards married a man named Bartrum. These facts should be 
kept in mind as you read the essay. What is the emotion or feeling 
conveyed to the reader? Observe the traits of childhood humorously 
depicted in the essay. How does the fiction of the children contribute 
to the author’s purpose in this essay? What characteristics of style 
are exhibited? 


CHILDREN love to listen to stories about their elders, when they were 
children; to stretch their imagination to the conception of a tradi- 
tionary great-uncle or grandame whom they never saw. It was in 
this spirit that my little ones crept about me the other evening to 
hear about their great-grandmother Field, who lived in a great 
house in Norfolk, (a hundred times bigger than that in which they 
and papa lived,) which had been the scene (so at least it was generally 
believed in that part of the country) of the tragic incidents which they 
had lately become familiar with from the ballad of the * Children 
in the Wood. Certain it is that the whole story of the children and 
their cruel uncle was to be seen fairly carved out in wood upon the 
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chimney-piece of the great hall, the whole story down to the Robin 
Redbreasts; till a foolish rich person pulled it down to set up a mar- 
ble one of modern invention in its stead, with no story upon it. 
Here Alice put out one of her dear mother’s looks, too tender to be 
called upbraiding. Then I went on to say how religious and how 
good their great-grandmother Field was, how beloved and respected 
by everybody, though she was not indeed the mistress of this great 
house, but had only the charge of it (and yet in some respects she 
might be said to be the mistress of it too) committed to her by the 
owner, who preferred living in a newer and more fashionable mansion 
which he had purchased somewhere in the adjoining county; but 
still she lived in it in a manner as if it had been her own, and kept 
up the dignity of the great house in a sort while she lived, which 
afterwards came to decay, and was nearly pulled down, and all its 
old ornaments stripped and carried away to the owner’s other 
house, where they were set up, and looked as awkward as if some 
one were to carry away the old tombs they had seen lately at the 
Abbey, and stick them up in Lady C.’s tawdry gilt drawing-room. 
Here John smiled, as much as to say, “that would be foolish in- 
deed.” And then I told how, when she came to die, her funeral 
was attended by a concourse of all the poor, and some of the gentry 
too, of the neighborhood for many miles round, to show their re- 
spect for her memory, because she had been such a good and religious 
woman; so good indeed that she knew all the Psaltery by heart, ay, 
and a great part of the Testament besides. Here little Alice spread 
her hands. Then I told what a tall, upright, graceful person their 
great-grandmother Field once was; and how in her youth she was 
esteemed the best dancer, (here Alice’s little right foot played an 
involuntary movement, till, upon my looking grave, it desisted,) the 
best dancer, I was saying, in the county, till a cruel disease, called 
a cancer, came, and bowed her down with pain; but it could never 
bend her good spirits, or make them stoop, but they were still up- 
right, because she was so good and religious. Then I told how she 
was used to sleep by herself in a lone chamber of the great lone house; 
and how she believed that an apparition of two infants was to be seen 
at midnight gliding up and down the great staircase near where she 
slept, but she said “those innocents would do her no harm”; and 
how frightened I used to be, though in those days I had my maid to 
sleep with me, because I was never half so good or religious as she; 
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and yet I never saw the infants. Here John expanded all his eye- 
brows and tried to look courageous. Then I told how good she was 
to all her grandchildren, having us to the great house in the holidays, 
where I in particular used to spend many hours by myself, in gazing 
upon the old busts of the twelve Cæsars, that had been Emperors 
of Rome, till the old marble heads would seem to live again, or I 
to be turned into marble with them; how I never could be tired with 
roaming about that huge mansion, with its vast empty rooms, with 
their worn-out hangings, fluttering tapestry, and carved oaken 
panels, with the gilding almost rubbed out; sometimes in the spa- 
cious old-fashioned gardens, which I had almost to myself, unless 
when now and then a solitary gardening man would cross me; and 
how the nectarines and peaches hung upon the walls, without my 
ever offering to pluck them, because they were forbidden fruit, un- 
less now and then; and because I had more pleasure in strolling 
about among the old melancholy-looking yew-trees, or the firs, and 
picking up the red berries, and the fir-apples, which were good for 
nothing but to look at — or in lying about upon the fresh grass with 
all the fine garden smells around me — or basking in the orangery, 
till I could almost fancy myself ripening too along with the oranges 
and the limes in that grateful warmth — or in watching the dace 
that darted to and fro in the fishpond at the bottom of the garden, 
with here and there a great sulky pike hanging midway down the 
water in silent state, as if it mocked at their impertinent friskings — 
I had more pleasure in these busy-idle diversions than in all the 
sweet flavours of peaches, nectarines, oranges, and such-like com- 
mon baits for children. Here John slyly deposited back upon the 
plate a bunch of grapes, which, not unobserved by Alice, he had 
meditated dividing with her, and both seemed willing to relinquish 
them for the present as irrelevant. ‘Then, in somewhat a more 
heightened tone, I told how, though their great-grandmother Field 
loved all her grandchildren, yet in an especial manner she might be 
said to love their uncle, John L——, because he was so handsome 
and spirited a youth, and a king to the rest of us; and, instead of 
moping about in solitary corners, like some of us, he would mount 
the most mettlesome horse he could get, when but an imp no bigger 
than themselves, and make it carry him half over the county in a 
morning, and join the hunters when there were any out; (and yet he 
loved the old great house and gardens too, but had too much spirit 
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to be always pent up within their boundaries;) and how their uncle 
grew up to man’s estate as brave as he was handsome, to the admi- 
ration of everybody, but of their great-grandmother Field most 
especially; and how he used to carry me upon his back when I was 
a lame-footed boy, (for he was a good bit older than I,) many a 
mile when I could not walk for pain; and how in afterlife he became 
lame-footed too, and I did not always, I fear, make allowances 
enough for him when he was impatient, and in pain, nor remember 
sufficiently how considerate he had been to me when I was lame- 
footed; and how when he died, though he had not been dead an 
hour, it seemed as if he had died a great while ago, such a distance 
there is betwixt life and death; and how I bore his death as I thought 
pretty well at first, but afterwards it haunted and haunted me; and 
though I did not cry or take it to heart as some do, and as I think 
he would have done if I had died, yet I missed him all day long, and 
knew not till then how much I had loved him. I missed his kind- 
ness, and I missed his crossness, and wished him to be alive again, 
to be quarreling with him, (for we quarreled sometimes,) rather than 
not have him again, and was as uneasy without him, as he, their 
poor uncle, must have been when the doctor took off his limb. — 
Here the children fell a crying, and asked if their little mourning 
which they had on was not for Uncle John, and they looked up, and 
prayed me not to go on about their uncle, but to tell them some 
stories about their pretty dead mother. Then I told how for seven 
long years, in hope sometimes, sometimes in despair, yet persisting 
ever, I courted the fair Alice W n; and, as much as children 
could understand, I explained to them what coyness, and difficulty, 
and denial, meant in maidens — when suddenly, turning to Alice, 
the soul of the first Alice looked out at her eyes with such a reality 
of re-presentment, that I became in doubt which of them stood there 
before me, or whose that bright hair was; and while I stood gazing, 
both the children gradually grew fainter to my view, receding, and 
still receding, till nothing at last but two mournful features were 
seen in the uttermost distance, which, without speech, strangely 
impressed upon me the effects of speech: “We are not of Alice, nor 
of thee, nor are we children at all. The children of Alice call Bart- 
rum father. We are nothing; less than nothing, and dreams. We 
are only what might have been, and must wait upon the tedious 
shores of * Lethe millions of ages before we have existence and a 
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name” —— and immediately awaking, I found myself quietly 
seated in my bachelor arm-chair, where I had fallen asleep, with the 
faithful Bridget unchanged by my side; but John L. (or James 
Elia) was gone forever. 


MENUS 
A. B. WALKLEY 


ARTHUR BINGHAM WALKLEY (1855-1926) was an English essayist who 
was for many years dramatic critic on The Times (London). He was 
educated at Warminster, and at Balliol and Corpus Christi Colleges, 
Oxford. He became F.R.S.L. in 1907. 

Among his published works are Playhouse Impressions (1892), 
Frames of Mind (1899), Ibsen in England (1901), Drama and Life 
(1907), Pastiche and Prejudice (1921). 

“Menus” is from Frames of Mind (1899). 

This and other essays and sketches in the same volume exhibit 
certain characteristics of the author: his wide reading and conse- 
quent allusiveness; his dependence for inspiration as much upon 
books as on actual observation; and his urbanity and humor. 


Polite Eating. — “Hu was an ingenious man,” ‘says the Colonel in 
* Swift’s ‘Polite Conversation,” “that first found out eating and 
drinking.” While all of us may be said to take a direct interest in 
the invention of that ingenious man, the judicious know how to get 
an indirect benefit out of it as well by browsing on the literature of 
the subject. Indeed, if we must play the gourmet it is better to do 
it on paper; so may we gratify the palate of the imagination with the 
feasts of Heliogabalus, and yet escape dyspepsia. Let us, then, 
cherish the books that enable us to be gastronomers after this 
fashion, to do our eating and drinking as it were vicariously, and 
to consider what * Fielding (in the opening chapter of Tom Jones) 
calls “the art of polite eating” as a department of the * belles-lettres. 
It is sometimes said that the first Englishman tc take up his pen 
in the cause of philosophic dining was Thomas Walker, of “The 
Original,” published in 1835. I submit, however, that this state- 
ment wants qualifying; for before Walker wrote, Thomas Love 
* Peacock, in his earlier novels, had devoted some very pleasant, 
scholarly pages to eating and drinking. ‘‘Headlong Hall,” for in- 
stance, with its notable * bon-vivant Dr. Gaster, is “as good as a 
feast” in more senses than one; “ Melincourt,” too, has a great deal 
to say about the esthetic of the dinner-table. And there had been 
some well-informed (if rather too robust) feeding in the “Noctes 
Ambrosianae’’ of Professor * Wilson. As to the politeness of the 
eighteenth century in this matter, it is not obvious. Indeed, in 
No. 195 of the * Spectator, * Addison reproves the barbarous glut- 
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tony of the age. ‘What would the philosopher have said,” he 
asks, “had he been present at the gluttony of a modern meal? 
Would not he have thought the master of a family mad, and have 
begged his servants to tie down his hands, had he seen him devour 
fowl, flesh, and fish, swallow oil and vinegar, wines and spices; throw 
down salads of twenty different herbs, sauces of an hundred in- 
gredients, confections and fruits of numberless sweets and flavours? 
For my part, when I behold a fashionable table set out in all its 
magnificence, I fancy that I see gouts and dropsies, fevers and 
lethargies, with other innumerable distempers lying in ambuscade 
among the dishes.” And Addison goes on to advise: “Make your 
whole repast out of one dish” — now, as then, it is to be feared, 
rather a counsel of perfection than a practical precept. 

One of the liveliest chapters in * “ Peregrine Pickle” describes, with 
an implied allusion to contemporary feeding, the feast given by the 
Doctor “in the manner of the ancients,” with its “boiled goose, 
served up in a sauce composed of pepper lovage, coriander, mint, 
rue, anchovies, and oil,” its dormouse pie, and its “‘sow’s stomach, 
filled with a composition of minced pork, hog’s brains, eggs, pepper, 
cloves, garlic, aniseed, ginger, oil, wine, and pickle.” 

Probably the best account of an eighteenth-century dinner ex- 
tant is that given in the “Polite Conversation,” and any one who is 
at the pains to piece together the menu from the scattered allusions 
to it in the dialogue will wonder that the party could have survived 
such a *Gargantuan banquet. Here are the dishes, which I jot 
down in the order of their appearance on the board: Oysters, sirloin 
of beef, shoulder of veal, fish, venison pasty, tongue, pigeon, cucum- 
ber, soup, black pudding, shoulder of mutton, hare, almond pudding, 
ham, goose, a rabbit, preserved oranges, and a whole cheese. No 
wonder Lady Answerall remarks pleasantly that “this eating and 
drinking takes away a body’s stomach!” 

The mood of *Thackeray when he wrote — 


* Persicos odi puer apparatus, 
Bring me a chop and a couple of potatoes, 


is a very healthy, honest, respectable mood, which many of us 
adopt from choice, and more from necessity. Let us by all means be 
cheerfully frugal, and sit down thankfully to the dinner of herbs, 
where love is. All the same, it is pleasant to feed magnificently 
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now and then, to exchange the daily chop and potatoes for the Persic 
apparatus of gleaming silver and fine linen, electric lights in banks 
of flowers, historic wines and wonderful dishes with fantastic names. 
It is an experience, if nothing more; it shows you to what a pitch 
luxury can be brought; it helps you to a right valuation of luxury 
by knowledge at first hand — saves you from that danger of over- 
estimating it which mere second-hand knowledge, mere hearsay, is 
apt perhaps to involve. And the reflections that pass through your 
brain at a long and splendid banquet have what the physicians call 
an alterative quality: they act on the mind like change of air on the 
body; you see your fellow-men in an exceptional mood, all genial 
expansiveness, a little glorified perhaps, a little transfigured, like 
actors in the glare of the footlights. Men whom you know in morn- 
ing dress and at their daily toil as rather dull dogs, people with whom 
you are in the habit of exchanging a curt nod, suddenly become some- 
thing quite different; they open their hearts, they abound in racy 
anecdote, in the brilliant fence of talk, in a rich and various philoso- 
phy. Ina word, life for the moment is strung up above the normal 
pitch; your pulse beats quicker, your brain is more active, you are 
really for the time being an abler man. 


Commonplace. — It was one of those eminently respectable 
hotels “For Families and Gentlemen” on the South Coast which 
are run on the theory that the presence of Scripture texts in the 
bedrooms makes up for the absence of chalk in the billiard-room. 
As soon as I set eyes on it (and noted at a glance how it failed to 
come up to the magnificent picture of it in the “A B C” guide) I 
had a dismal foreboding about the menu. The sight of a young 
and obviously honeymooning couple, a brace of prim old maids, and 
an odd parson or two in the hall deepened my suspicions. These 
are just the sort of people who don’t know or care what they eat. 
And when the menu was put before me, I said (among other things) 
“I knew it!” It mocked me, that bad, banal old menu. _ 

Soup 

Cod 

Mutton cutlets 

Roast chicken 

Blane-mange and stewed rhubarb 


The soup was lukewarm water; the cod, wool covered with Stick- 
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phast paste; the mutton cutlets were leather; the chicken was an 
ancient rooster; as to the stewed rhubarb, why, in the name of 
* Brillat-Savarin, is such a thing ever allowed to appear on the 
table? Of the wine I have not the courage to speak. You may guess 
what it was like from the fact that they expected you to drink your 
hock out of green glasses. Green glasses go with paper “ornaments 
for your fire-stoves’”’ in my mind — dreadful Middle Victorian 
things, like Martin Tupper and Frith’s pictures and Tom Taylor’s 
plays. Now, to run down, under doctor’s orders, to the seaside for 
change of air, only to find this sort of welcome, leads to pessimism 
and suicide. Why is the Art of Polite Eating so absolutely unknown 
in our English “Family Hotels”? 

I take it to be mainly the fault of the old maids. Not that I 
would be thought wanting in respect for ladies because they happen 
to be unmarried and of a certain age. On the contrary, I would 
pay homage to their many virtues. Theirs is the Higher Careless- 
ness of the Theosophists; they can take a dispassionate view of man. 
But they are too fond of living at hotels. It is for the sake of com- 
pany, I suppose, and of seeing a little “life.” They attack the hotel 
cod and mutton cutlets with a sense of “going the pace.” Stewed 
rhubarb is a sort of innocent debauch for them. * “‘La joie de 
vivre, ohé, ohé!”’ Bless their hearts! It never occurs to them, I 
suppose, that what is play to them may be death to us. I note that 
wherever they go the food is always uneatable; even on the Con- 
tinent (they particularly affect the smaller hotels on the Belgian and 
Norman coasts) their effect on the cooking is (like the Pirate King’s 
revenge) swift and terrible. I was for long misled about this. I 
discovered that the worst hotels in Europe are in the towns which 
have an English resident chaplain; and so I became an enemy to the 
Church of England. But at length I saw that the English chaplain 
was only a symptom; he, like the bad cooking, is the consequence of 
the old maids. And the worst of it is, statistics show that the propor- 
tion of unmarried women to the rest of the population is daily in- 
creasing. I foresee an awful future for the world — nothing but cod 
and mutton cutlets and stewed rhubarb! 

Do not tell me that this connection between spinsterhood and bad 
dinners is only coincidence. It must be a case of cause and effect. 
I turned out a drawer of old menus the other day (I am not a pro- 
fessional collector, but these things accumulate of their own accord), 
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and found I was able to classify them according to the habits of the 
female population of the countries to which they belonged. For 
instance, old maids are not allowed to roam about in Spain, at any 
rate they do not frequent the hotels, and so it was, no doubt, that 
at the Fonda de Paris, in Valencia, I first learned what a toothsome 
dish is a fricassee of small and tender frogs. On the other hand, 
when they gave me a bull-frog of the largest size at the Arlington 
House, in Washington, D.C., I instinctively divined the presence 
of the old maid, and, sure enough, there she was — all marble arms, 
like the * First Mrs. Tanqueray. But these menu-wreckers (if I 
may use the expression in a * Pickwickian sense) give such hotels 
as the Waldorf or the Holland House in New York a wide berth, 
and the consequence is that the cooking there is a rapturous ecstasy. 
That is to say, it is rapture for the judicious; the native “dude” 
is apt to turn it into a riot. I have seen with these eyes — “ce 
qu’on appelle vu, de mes yeux vu,” as * Orgon says — a young gen- 
tleman breakfast on brook trout, marrow-bones, Perigord pie, and 
buckwheat cakes with maple sugar, winding up with several mint- 
juleps at the bar. This was taking up the White Man’s burden by 
the wrong end. There is good miscellaneous feeding, too, on the 
Atlantic liners, but one notes a certain tendency to degenerate into 
the banalities of cod and mutton cutlet. Need I say that there are 
always old maids on Atlantic liners? 

It is in the Near Hast, the land of Polygamy, where such old maids 
as exist are carefully kept under lock and key, that the hotel menus 
are least spoiled by the taint of barbarity. For one thing, both red 
mullet and woodcock happen to be extremely plentiful in the Levant, 
and you may safely reckon upon them in nearly every hotel menu. 
Then the hotel is generally run by an Italian — which naturally 
means all sorts of pleasing fantasies in the way of macaroni and 
spaghetti. Probably, too, the cook is a Greek — hence a great 
variety of pilaus and quaint stuffings of raisins and figs and burnt 
almonds. Finally, the Italian commercial traveller, who pervades 
the Levant, makes for culinary righteousness. The Piedmontese 
bagman (and though he is from Piedmont he knows a good Chianti 
when he smells it) is by nature a bon vivant, a man of taste, and, for 
that matter, a good fellow all round. True, he winds whole coils 
of macaroni round him like Leighton’s Athlete struggling with a 
Python, and by the end of dinner he is generally smeared from head 
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to foot with tomato sauce, but these are amiable weaknesses which 
have to be accepted in a cosmopolitan spirit of indulgence. His 
conversation is so copious, so racy, so romantic! He will tell you 
quaint (but quite unprintable) tales of his successes with dusky 
Abyssinian beauties, and explain why * Mascagni is a greater 
maestro than * Wagner, in the intervals between the courses. Din- 
ing at a certain table d'hôte with these joyous companions, I was dis- 
mayed to see a lady enter and take her seat. Now, thought I, if this 
lady is putting up at the hotel, good-bye to the romance of cooking, 
and look out tomorrow for cod and mutton cutlet! But presently, 
by way of making things pleasant and putting us at our ease, the 
lady produced a card from her pocket and passed it round the table. 
It was inscribed — 


MLLE. DIANETTE, * CHANTEUSE EXCENTRIQUE, EN TOURNÉE 


I breathed again. Evidently this lady was not an old maid. 


THE HOMELIKE HOTEL! 
ROBERT CHARLES BENCHLEY 


Rosert CHARLES Bencuiey (1889- ), humorist, is a native of 
Massachusetts. He is a graduate of Harvard University. As editor 
of The Lampoon at Harvard, Benchley began his work as a satirist 
and humorist. From 1920 to 1929 he was dramatic editor of Life. 
Some of his books are Of All Things (1921), Love Conquers All (1922), 
Pluck and Luck (1925), The Early Worm (1927), 20,000 Leagues under 
the Sea, or David Copperfield (1928), The Treasurer's Report (1930). 

The “ Homelike Hotel” is from The Treasurer’s Report. 

Probably, the primary purpose of a humorous writer is to make 
people laugh. If he achieves genuine laughter, he more than justifies 
his existence. Incidentally, the humorist has in his possession a 
powerful social weapon. Once people begin to laugh at absurd cus- 
toms and conventions, whether of an individual or an institution, 
there is eminent prospect o: amendment. What changes, for exam- 
ple, might possibly be wrought by “The Homelike Hotel”? ‘Try to 
apply Benchley’s method in an article, dealing with conditions on the 
campus, or in the classroom, or in your fraternity. Can you name 
other American humorists? How should you distinguish between the 
American type of humor and the English? Compare Life and Punch. 


One of the chief factors in the impending crash of the American 
Home as an institution is the present craze for making so many other 
places “homelike.” We have homelike hotels, homelike barber 
shops, homelike auditoriums, and, so they tell me, homelike jails. 
A man can’t go into a shop to get his skates sharpened without being 
made to feel that, if he has any appreciation for atmosphere at all, he 
ought really to send for his trunks and settle down and live right 
there in the skate sharpening place. It is getting so that a home- 
loving man doesn’t know which way to turn. 

The hotels were the leaders in this campaign to make the home 
seem unhomelike by comparison. There was a time when a hotel was 
simply a place in which you slept; that is, if you were a good sleeper. 
You went in and registered and the man who pushed the book out at 
you turned his collar around and became the boy who took your bag 


1 From The Treasurer's Report, by Robert C. Benchley, published by Harper 
and Brothers. 
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up (possibly in one of those new-fangled lifts which you were sure 
would never replace the horse — at least, not in your affections). 

The room, as you entered it, seemed to be a species of closet, 
smelling strongly of straw matting and rug threads, and, after a good 
look at the cherry bureau and its duplicating mirror and a tug at the 
rope which was coiled by the window in case you wanted to lasso any 
one, you turned out the hanging bulb over the bed (making a barely 
perceptible difference in the lighting of the room), and went out into 
the street to find a place to sit until bedtime. You would no more 
have thought of sitting in your room than you would have thought 
of getting into one of the bureau drawers and lolling around with a 
good book. 

The first sign that thie hotels were going in for the homey stuff in a 
big way was when they began hanging pictures on the walls. Hither 
they didn’t get the right pictures or they weren’t hung properly. 
At any rate, the first hotel wall pictures were not successful in giving 
a homelike atmosphere. ‘There were usually pastels showing two 
ladies with a fan, or two fans and one lady, with a man in knee 
breeches hovering about in the background. The girl with the 
broken jug was also a great favorite in the early days of hotel decora- 
tion. She is doing very well, as a matter of fact, and you will find her 
in even the most up-to-date hostelries, giving what is hoped will be a 
final touch of bonhomie to the room. Well, she doesn’t, and the 
sooner hotel managements are brought to realize it, the better it will 
be for them. 

In fact, the whole problem of what pictures to hang on the walls of 
a hotel room is still in a state of flux. Until they get away from those 
little French garden scenes, with fans and sun dials as the chief 
props, they are never going to make me feel at home. And they do 
not help matters any by introducing etchings showing three boats 
lying alongside a dock or seventeen geese flying South. It seems to 
me that the picture hangers in hotels are striving too hard for good 
taste. What we want is not good taste in our hotel pictures, but 
something to look at. If you are going to live in the room with a 
picture all the rest of your life, good taste is all right. But for over- 
night give me something a little daring, with a lot of red in it. 

There is another development in the equipment of hotel rooms 
which, while it does not exactly make the quarters attractive, keeps 
the guest interested while he isin the room. I refer to the quantity 
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of reading matter which is placed at his disposal. This does not 
mean the little magazines that some hotels place by the bedside, in 
the hope that you will sit up so late reading that you will have to send 
down for a glass of milk and some crackers at midnight. I don’t 
think people read those as much as they are supposed to. I don’t 
think they even look at the pictures as much as they are supposed to. 
` But there is a trait which is almost universal among hotel guests 
and which is being catered to more and more by the managements. 
It is the tendency, amounting almost to a fascination, to read every 
word of every sign which is displayed around the room. You know 
very well that the chances are that not one sign out of ten will have 
any bearing on you or your life in that room. And yet, almost as 
soon as the bellboy has left, you amble around the room, reading 
little notices which have been slipped under the glass bureau top, 
tacked to the door, or tucked in the mirror. Not only do you read 
them once, but usually go over them a second time, hoping that may- 
be there is something of interest which eluded you in the first reading. 

I had occasion last week to share a hotel room with a man who was 
at Atlantic City with me on business. We were shown up by the 
boy, who went through all the regulation manceuvres of opening the 
window (which has to be shut immediately after he has gone), putting 
the bags on the stool (from which they have to be removed for un- 
packing), pushing open the door to the bathroom to show you where 
it is and to prevent your going into the next room by mistake, and 
making such financial adjustments as may be necessary. ‘This com- 
pleted, I reminded George that we were already late for our first ap- 
pointment, and started for the door to go downstairs. 

George, however, was busy at something over by the bureau. 
“ Just a minute,” he said, in a preoccupied tone. He was bending 
over the glass top as if he had found a deposit of something that 
might possibly turn out to be gold. 

Impatiently I went over to grab him by the arm and pull him along. 
I saw he was reading a little notice, printed in red, which had been 
tucked under the glass. Determined to see what this fascinating 
message was that had riveted George to the spot, I read: 


The use of alcohol lamps, sterno lamps, and all other flame-producing 
appliances, as well as electric devices, is positively forbidden. 


“That makes it rather tough for you, doesn’t it,” I said, ‘with 
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all your flame-producing appliances? Shall we go to another 
hotel?” 

George said nothing, but went to get his hat. I sauntered over to 
the door to wait for him, but my eye was caught by a neatly-printed 
sign which, although I knew that it would contain nothing which 
could possibly affect me personally, I was utterly unable to keep from 
reading: 


In accepting garments for valet service it is thoroughly understood that they 
do not contain money, jewelry, or any other articles of value, and, conse- 
quently —— 


“Come on, come on!” said George. ‘Were late now!” 

“Just a minute!” It was I this time who had the preoccupied 
air. It was I whose eyes were glued to the tiny card and who could 
not leave until I had finished its stirring message —— 


— consequently the hotel’s management or any of its staff will not be held 
responsible for the return of anything but the garments originally delivered. 


“O. K.!” I announced briskly. ‘Come on!” 
But George had found another sign on the wall by the door. This 
time we both read it together in silence. 


Do not turn thumb latch when leaving room. Door is self-locking. Use 
thumb latch only when in room. 


“What thumb latch is that?” George said, looking over the assort- 
ment of latches and catches on the door. 

“This is it here,” I said, equally engrossed. 

“Don’t turn it!” cried George, in terror. ‘It says not to turn it.” 

“Who’s turning it?” I snapped back. “I was just seeing how it 
worked. Who would want to turn it, anyway?” 

“You can’t tell,” replied George. “Somebody might have this 
room who had a terrible hunch for turning thumb latches. A hotel 
has to deal with a lot of strange eggs.” 

“What would happen if you did turn it?” I asked. 

George shuddered. “It might transform the whole hotel into a 
pumpkin under our very feet,” he said, in a low voice. 

“Don’t be so jumpy,” I said, impatiently. ‘That sort of thing 
belongs to the Middle Ages — and, besides, it used to happen only 
at the stroke of midnight.” 

“What time is it now?” asked George. He was in a cold sweat. 
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“A quarter to five,” I said, looking at my watch. ‘‘There’s not 
much sense in going to that four-o’clock date now.” 

George agreed, so we took off our hats and spent the rest of the 
afternoon roaming about the room, reading signs to our hearts’ con- 
tent. We were rewarded by several even duller notices than the 
ones we had already studied and by a good 15 minutes over the 21 
provisions of Act 146 of the state Legislature making it compulsory 
for the management of all inns, hotels, and boarding houses to main- 
tain a safe in the office for the reception of valuables belonging to the 
guests. 

“That’s an old one,” said George. ‘I’ve read that before.” 

“It’s good, though,” I said. “It always makes great reading. 
After all, old notices are best.”’ 

So we had dinner sent up to the room in order to complete our 
reading of the hotel laundry list (George flying into a rage at the 
charge of 75 cents for “dressing sacques’’) and, by bedtime, had 
cleaned up the entire supply of printed matter and were well into the 
Atlantic City telephone book. 

If the hotels want to go still further in their campaigns to make 
their rooms interesting for their guests, I would suggest the intro- 
duction of a sort of treasure hunt for each room. On each door 
could be tacked a little legend saying something like: “I can be 
found by going (1) to the top of the possession of an old English 
queen (2) under an article, beginning with ‘W,’ highly prized by as- 
tronomers (3) between two Indian wigwam attachments (4) under- 
neath an American revolutionary firearm.” 

The guest could then spend his evenings trying to figure out these 
hiding places and perhaps emerge richer by a cigarette lighter or one 
of those face cloths done up in tissue paper envelopes which the 
hotels are so crazy to have you take away. It wouldn’t be so much 
the value of the prize as the fun of finding it, and it would serve the 
purpose which seems to be the aim of all modern hostelries— namely: 
to keep the guests out of the open air and to prevent them from going 
home. 


THE RAVEN OF THE DESCHUTES! 
DALLAS LORE SHARP 


DALLAS Lore SHARP (1870-1929) was professor of English in Boston 
University, traveler, and writer. He was educated at Jersey Insti- 
tute, Brown University, and Boston University School of Theology. 
In his keen interest in Nature and wild life, in his close observation, 
in his choice and treatment of subject, he may be compared with 
Muir and Burroughs. He contributed numerous articles to The At- 
lantic, Harper’s, The Century, and other periodicals. 

Professor Sharp published more than a:'dozen volumes. Some of 
these are Wild Life Near Home (1901), Where Rolls the Oregon (1914), 
The Seer of Slabsides (1921), The Spirit of the Hive (1925), The Boys’ 
Life of John Burroughs (1928). 

“The Raven of the Deschutes” is from Where Rolls the Oregon. 

Observe that this is a descriptive sketch which has the value of an 
exposition. The author begins with a description, from a moving 
point of view, of the wild, mountainous environment, which leads 
directly to the introduction of the raven — “That was all — until 
out from his eyrie in the overhanging rim-rock flapped the raven.” 
Notice the effect of the raven’s appearance on the observer. When 
you have read this sketch, is not your respect for the raven, and also 
for his kinsman, the crow, enhanced? Why? What information do 
you get about the raven? For further enlightenment as to our de- 
pendence upon birds, see Boyle’s “Insects and Men” (p. 1). 


As ovr train clung to its narrow footing and crept slowly up the wild 
cañon of the Deschutes, I followed from the rear platform the wind- 
ings of the milk-white river through its carved course. We had 
climbed along some sixty miles to where the folding walls were 
sheerest and the towering treeless buttes rolled, fold upon fold, be- 
hind us on the sky, when, off from one of the rim-rock ledges, far 
above, flapped a mere blot of a bird, black, and strong of wing, flying 
out into midair between the cliffs to watch us, and sailing back upon 
the ledge as we crawled round a jutting point in the wall and passed 
from his bight of the deep wild gorge. 

Except for some small birds in the willows of the river, this was the 
first glimpse of life that I had seen since entering the cañon. And I 
knew, though this was my first far-off sight of the bird, that I was 

1 Reprinted by permission of Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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watching a raven. Beside him on the ledge was a gray blur that I 
made out to be a nest — an ancient nest, I should say, from the 
stains below it on the face of the rock. 

A fleck of black high up against the cliff, he yet seemed to fill the 
cafion. The shadow of his wings, as he flew out in the sky to watch 
us pass, spread up and down the valley. The smoke of our engine 
would quickly disappear, but the shadow of the raven’s authority 
was the very air of these cliffs and bluffs and buttes, the spell that we 
had felt since the mighty walls had first shut in about us. 

Or did Iimagineit all? Thisisa treeless country, green with grass, 
yet, as for animal life, an almost uninhabited country. When Lewis 
and Clark passed here, they could find no sticks for camp-fires and 
lived on dog-meat — so utterly without life were the hills and head- 
lands of the river. Such lack of wild life had seemed incredible; but 
no longer so after entering the cañon of the Deschutes. A deep, un- 
natural silence filled the vast spaces between the beetling walls and 
smothered the roar of the rumbling train. The river, one of the best 
trout streams in the world, broke white and loud over a hundred 
stony shallows, but what wild creature, besides the osprey, was here 
to listen? The softly rounded buttes, towering above the river, and 
running back beyond the cliffs, were greenish gold against the sky, 
with what seemed clipped grass, like to some golf-links of the gods; 
but no creature of any kind moved over them. Bend after bend, mile 
after mile, and still no life, except a few small birds in the narrow 
willow edging where the river made about some sandy cove. That 
was all— until out from his eyrie in the overhanging rim-rock 
flapped the raven. 

The cafion was no longer empty, the towering buttes no longer 
bare. This was the domain of the black baron, and he held it all. 
No lesser land, no tamer, gentler country would fit him, somber, 
suspicious, unsociable, uncanny croaker of the strong black wing! 
It was here that I had hoped to find him, knowing that to such re- 
mote and rugged regions he had withdrawn to make his nest and live 
his life. How his silent flight, his black body on the shelf of the rock 
high up in the cañon wall, gave shape and substance to the spirit of 
the place! If the fir trees are a house for the stork, and the high hills 
a refuge for the wild goats, no less is the steep-walled cafion and the 
dizzy mountain cliff the home of the raven. 

Yet the raven is the head of the tribe of crows, with all the intelli- 
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gence and cunning of the crow, but lacking, it seems, the crow’s easy 
disposition and sociable ways. Else why is it that he does not adapt 
himself, as the crow does, to human ways? Are we at fault? Not 
wholly, for we could hardly treat him worse than we have the crow. 
Perhaps the crows are becoming fewer; I think they are. The wonder 
is that a single crow is still alive in the land after all their years of 
persecution. But here they are, cawing in my wood-lot this quiet 
November day, as I have heard them since I can remember hearing 
anything. Here in my pines they nest, too. Could not the raven 
nest here, and croak here, with them? 

So far as Iam concerned he could. Nay, I would give him a whole 
wood-lot for a nest if he would come. For should I not find him, as I 
have at last found the crow, to be my friend and ally, instead of my 
enemy? 

A new and better day has dawned for the birds, all birds. The 
greatest event, surely, that has ever happened for American birds 
took place on the 4th day of March, 1913, when President Taft 
signed the Weeks-McLean bill placing all our migratory game and 
insectivorous birds under the protection of the Federal Government; 
and perhaps the greatest event that ever happened for the birds of the 
world took place on the night of September 3, 1913, when the United 
States Senate passed a measure prohibiting the importation of the 
plumage of wild birds into this country, except for scientific pur- 
poses. 

Neither of these bills will directly protect the crow, except as they 
are sure to help protect all birds. But the crow will be cared for. 
The Government’s book on the crow shows past all doubt that he is, 
in the long run, beneficial; that we are tremendously in his debt, not- 
withstanding his toll of corn, and that he must not only be allowed to 
dwell among us, but encouraged by every means to make himself 
free with our fields and wood-lots. 

And he will do it without encouragement. All he asks is decent 
neighborly treatment. He will meet us more than halfway. The 
light and the laws have come too late for many of our birds — for 
those that have gone forever from the earth. The State of Massa- 
chusetts has a game warden on the Island of Martha’s Vineyard, who, 
as I am writing, is policing the haunt of the few wild heath hens there, 
the last survivors of a noble family of grouse that, hardly a hundred 
years ago, was found locally throughout southern New England and 
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the Middle States. Have the laws and the light come too late for the 
heath hen? 

Perhaps with this remnant we can yet save the race. In 1890 it 
was estimated that there were from 120 to 200 birds on the island. 
A few years later (1907), they had been so nearly exterminated, that 
only twenty-one were found to have escaped. Today (1913) some 
three or four hundred are reported from the island. If the light and 
laws have not. come too late, the heath hen, from this mere handful, 
may be increased until they have scattered themselves once more 
over their former haunts. 

But what can we ever do for the raven? And for the birds of prey? 
And for such solitary creatures as the great California condor, now on 
the verge of extinction? 

As for the great condor, he is passing from the peaks of his moun- 
tain home because he is being wantonly shot. His great spread of 
wing is a mark for the hunter. He is being shot for the mark’s sake, 
his carcass left to rot where it falls; while from the skies of the Sierra 
are snatched forever the most thrilling wings that shall ever coast the 
clouds. 

It seems certain that the eagles and the greater hawks must pass, 
as being unfit for a civilized scheme of things. But the owls and the 
lesser hawks should remain, and along with them the wilder, shyer, 
more suspicious birds like the raven. 

Shall he need to be educated? Or is nothing more necessary than 
that we show him our good faith? It may be that I have misunder- 
stood his mind toward me. Perhaps I read things into his character 
that I found in a book, — 


“Once upon a midnight dreary,” — 


when I was a child. Perhaps I have * Poe’s raven and the raven of 
the Deschutes cafion mixed in my mind. But I watched him in the 
desert rim-rock country, and there he seemed to be the most aloof, 
the most alien in his attitude, of all wild things I have ever seen. In 
the high rim-rock ledges of the Blitzen River valley I watched several 
flocks of the big, black birds. Two specimens were shot for their 
skins, and for what we could learn of their feeding habits from the 
contents of their gizzards. One of the birds fell at my feet, his 
strong, wild spirit gone, and only the black form left, with its power- 
ful beak and wise, crafty face. But even this body I took up and 
touched with a feeling of wonder and something akin to awe. 
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Surely he is too wise a bird to be driven from his inheritance be- 
cause of fear of us. The grizzly bears come and go at will in the 
Yellowstone National Park because they know we mean no harm. 
The fierce spirit of the beast is led about by gentleness and by good 
faith, kept inviolate. If the bear, why not the raven? 

John Muir, speaking of the Clarke crow of the High Sierra, a 
relation of the raven, says: ‘‘He dwells far back on the high storm- 
beaten margin of the forest, where the mountain pine, juniper, and 
hemlock grow wide apart on glacier pavements and domes and rough 
crumbling ridges, and the dwarf pine makes a low crinkled growth 
along the flanks of the Summit peaks. In so open a region, of 
course, he is well seen. Everybody notices him, and nobody at 
first knows what to make of him. One guesses he must be a wood- 
pecker; another a crow or some sort of jay; another a magpie. He 
seems to be a pretty thoroughly mixed and fermented compound 
of all these birds, has all their strength, cunning, shyness, thievish- 
ness, and wary, suspicious curiosity combined and condensed.” 

I took it from this account that if in my mountain climbing I 
got a long-distance glimpse of the Clarke crow, I could count myself 
lucky, for isn’t he the wildest of birds? On the contrary, I was 
amazed to find the wary creature almost eating out of my hand at 
Cloud Cap Inn, halfway up the side of Mount Hood. Here, on 
the timber-line, in the haunt of these birds, was a house, and human 
visitors in the summer, who fed the crows, and who had so far 
tamed them as to make them almost as familiar as chickens, much 
more sociable and trusting than our Eastern blue jays or our 
common crows. 

If this can be done to the Clarke crow in the remote summits, it 
ought to be possible to tame the raven till he will accept a ledge 
from our hands or a nest-tree in our parks and groves, and with 
him tame every other shy, suspicious gpirit that hides from hurt 
and destruction in the “holy mountain,” when the knowledge and 
love of wild life shall cover the earth as the waters cover the sea. 

English human life and wild life have arrived at a much closer 
sympathy and understanding than we, in this country, appreciate. 
Wild life has been protected there for centuries, and there even the 
raven has held on in solitary pairs, occupying for generations the 
same ancient trees. It seems that gradually they are dying out 
and may pass forever. But the English people love their birds; 
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and how often the raven comes in for his share, both of reproach 
and admiration, his historians without exception endowing him 
with a greatness of spirit that comes close to majesty! 

There is no more interesting chapter in the lives of British birds 
than that on the raven. I have never read anything about our 
American raven that shows the careful watching and the intimate 
knowledge of the following description of the English bird. 

Says the writer: 


They will tag with one another in midair and often tumble down a 
fathom or two, as if shot, to turn right over on their backs, in sheer merri- 
ment; when the wind is high, the tempest-loving birds shoot up in the air 
like a rocket or a towering partridge, to an immense height; and then, by 
closing their wings, drop, in a series of rapid jerks and plunges, which they 
can check at pleasure, down to the ground. The male raven, while his 
mate is sitting, keeps anxious watch over her, and croaks savagely when 
any one approaches, or sallies forth in eager tournament, against any 
rook, or crow, or hawk, or larger bird of prey which intrudes on his do- 
main. 

If you can manage to evade his watchful eye, and enter the wood un- 
observed, you can, sometimes, lie down quite still, in sight of the nest 
and note all that is going on. You will see him perch upon the very top 
of an adjoining fir tree, or whet his beak, as he is fond of doing, against 
one of its branches, or fiercely tear off others and drop them below. You 
will hear him utter a low gurgling note of conjugal endearment, which 
will, sometimes, lure his mate from her charge, and then, after a little coze 
and talk together, you will see him, unlike many husbands, relieve her, 
for the time, of her responsibilities, and take his own turn upon the nest. 


The raven has but one mate; he pairs for life, and as he lives to a 
very great age, the strength of his affection, his tenderness and 
fidelity impart to him a dignity and a quality of character hardly 
possessed by any other bird. 

All this seems to be based on a superior degree of intelligence, a 
quality of mind that shows itself among all the members of the 
raven family. It is especially noticeable among the crows. There 
are no other birds in my woods that seem half so intelligent and 
wise as they. Watch the ways of your tame crow, study the light 
in his eye, especially when he is up to mischief, if you would see a 
mind within that is pretty nearly human. 

Or watch the blue jays or the magpies or the whiskey-jacks — 
‘“camp-robbers,” as they are called. These lovely fluffy birds of 
the Canadian woods and wild Western mountains are, I think, the 
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smallest of the family. I had an excellent chance to study their 
doings in the Wallowa Mountains. No other birds of equal curiosity 
and intelligence have I ever seen. Far off in the most distant 
wilderness, where possibly no human foot had trodden for months, 
we would camp, and immediately the robbers would gather, flap- 
ping out of some tall fir-top across a meadow to light upon the tree- 
top nearest to us. Here they would perch and squall, and find 
their way down to the sizzling frying-pans, to see what sour-dough 
bread was like, and if there might be anything left in the condensed- 
milk tins. 

Right out of the unbroken forest they came, straight down to 
the fire — because they wanted to know what they didn’t under- 
stand. The interest (curiosity, if you choose), the confidence, 
the impertinence, indeed, seemed so unnatural, unbirdlike, here 
where all was wild, as to be almost uncanny. No crow or raven 
would go to that length, because the years of persecution have 
taught them to temper their curiosity with extreme caution; but 
both birds, and all the members of the family, are at heart friendly, 
and would get on well with us, would we show ourselves neighborly. 
And they shall get on with us. For the first time since the slaughter 
of wild life began on these shores the country as a whole has been 
aroused to the need of instant and country-wide protection. The 
Federal Government has acted. As I am writing these lines, the 
custom-house officers are snipping off the lovely aigrettes from the 
hats brought into our ports from abroad. The women are weeping 
and wringing their hands and doing more violent things at the 
wicked destruction of the costly plumes; but could they see the 
white heron rookeries with the heaps of rotting carcasses, and the 
nests of piping, starving young, could they see the plumes stripped 
from the brooding mothers’ backs, they would understand; and 
no more would they make themselves the occasion for such cruel, 
unspeakable destruction. 

And so it will soon be with us in our feeling for the new federal 
laws prohibiting the shooting of the migratory birds. A few hunters 
think that their rights (to kill the wild birds that fly over and belong 
to us all, but to no one person) are being encroached upon. But 
they will learn better soon. And soon we shall all of us learn better 
how to live with the birds and other wild things, and let them live 
with us. We are only beginning to realize our deep dependence 
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upon our wild neighbors, and the birds especially. As this knowledge 
grows, and as our love for wild life grows, we shall draw closer and 
closer together, we shall share and share alike, birds and beasts and 
men, all the things we have. We shall even learn to make all of our 
aigrettes — of horsehair! Then in that day (if he can find him a 
dwelling-place until that day come) even the raven, the wild black 
prince of birds, shall build his nest without fear of the trains that 
thunder through the cafion far below him, and without harm from 
the shepherds whose flocks feed in the sage back on the wide plains 
above. 


THE WHITENESS OF THE WHALE 
HERMAN MELVILLE 


Herman Metvitixr (1819-1891) is characterized by John Freeman 
(English Men of Letters) as “the most powerful of all the great Ameri- 
can writers.” Of Scotch descent on his father’s side, Melville was born 
in New York. He attended Albany Academy, which, on account of 
his father’s death, he left early. In the early thirties Melville served 
in New York State Bank, was a clerk in his brother’s shop, and then, 
in 1837, ran away tosea. This voyage marked the beginning of a se- 
ries of adventures on land and sea, which later furnished the raw ma- 
terials of which his books were made. In the fifties, after Melville 
had settled in Massachusetts, he was a neighbor and friend of Haw- 
thorne. 

Melville’s books are more highly esteemed in recent years than they 
were during the author’s lifetime. Outstanding among his works are 
Typee: A Peep at Polynesian Life (1846), Omoo: A Narrative of Ad- 
ventures in the South Seas (1847), Mardi: And a Voyage Thither (1849), 
Moby Dick, or the White Whale (1851). 

Summarizing the distinctive qualities of Melville’s writing, Free- 
man mentions ‘‘ His gift of lucid, easy narrative, his early adherence 
to faithful description, his use of rich resources of experience, his 
strangely modern psychology, his delightful skill in portraiture, his 
volubility in dialogue... and all his best powers were fused in one 
vital imagination, Moby Dick.” 

“The Whiteness of the Whale” is from Moby Dick, chapter XLII. 

Though the author employs description, it is not description of 
white whales. He seeks to make the reader experience imaginatively 
the terror associated: with all-pervading whiteness. After an ac- 
cumulation of illustrations and of questionings, the author states, 
“And of all these things the Albino whale was the symbol. Wonder 
ye then at the fiery hunt?” The whole chapter is designed appar- 
ently to make clear the mental and emotional state — a sort of terror 
— inspired by the whiteness of the whale. Observe a certain robust 
intellectual interest in setting forth the idea. 


Wuat the white whale was to Ahab, has been hinted; what, at 
times, he was to me, as yet remains unsaid. 

Aside from those more obvious considerations touching Moby 
Dick, which could not but occasionally awaken in any man’s soul 
some alarm, there was another thought, or rather vague, nameless 
horror concerning him, which at times by its intensity completely 
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overpowered all the rest; and yet so mystical and well nigh ineffable 
was it, that I almost despair of putting it in a comprehensible form. 
It was the whiteness of the whale that above all things appalled me. 
But how can I hope to explain myself here; and yet, in some dim, 
random way, explain myself I must, else all these chapters might 
be naught. 

Though in many natural objects, whiteness refiningly enhances 
beauty, as if imparting some special virtue of its own, as in marbles, 
japonicas, and pearls; and though various nations have in some 
way recognised a certain royal pre-eminence in this hue; even the 
barbaric, grand old kings of Pegu placing the title “Lord of the 
White Elephants” above all their other magniloquent ascriptions 
of dominion; and the modern kings of Siam unfurling the same 
snow-white quadruped in the royal standard; and the Hanoverian 
flag bearing the one figure of a snow-white charger; and the great 
Austrian Empire, Cesarian, heir to overlording Rome, having for 
the imperial color the same imperial hue; and though this pre-emin- 
ence in it applies to the human race itself, giving the white man ideal 
mastership over every dusky tribe; and though, besides all this, 
whiteness has been even made significant of gladness, for among 
the Romans a white stone marked a joyful day; and though in 
other mortal sympathies and symbolizings, this same hue is made 
the emblem of many touching, noble things — the innocence of 
brides, the benignity of age; though among the Red Men of America 
the giving of the white belt of wampum was the deepest pledge of 
honor; though in many climes, whiteness typifies the majesty of 
Justice in the ermine of the Judge, and contributes to the daily 
state of kings and queens drawn by milk-white steeds; though even 
in the higher mysteries of the most august religions it has been 
made the symbol of the divine spotlessness and power; by the Per- 
sian fire worshippers, the white forked flame being held the holiest 
on the altar; and in the Greek mythologies, Great Jove himself 
being made incarnate in a snow-white bull; and though to the noble 
Troquois, the midwinter sacrifice of the sacred White Dog was by 
far the holiest festival of their theology, that spotless, faithful 
creature being held the purest envoy they could send to the Great 
Spirit with the annual tidings of their own fidelity; and though direct- 
ly from the Latin word for white, all Christian priests derive the 
naine of one part of their sacred vesture, the alb or tunic, worn 
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beneath the cassock; and though among the holy pomps of the 
Romish faith, white is specially employed in the celebration of the 
Passion of our Lord; though in the Vision of St. John, white robes 
are given to the redeemed, and the four-and-twenty elders stand 
clothed in white before the great white throne, and the Holy One 
that sitteth there white like wool; yet for all these accumulated 
associations, with whatever is sweet, and honorable, and sublime, 
there yet lurks an elusive something in the innermost idea of this 
hue, which strikes more of panic to the soul than that redness which 
affrights in blood. 

This elusive quality it is, which causes the thought of whiteness, 
when divorced from more kindly associations, and coupled with any 
object terrible in itself, to heighten that terror to the furthest bounds. 
Witness the white bear of the poles, and the white shark of the trop- 
ics; what but their smooth, flaky whiteness makes them the tran- 
scendent horrors they are? That ghastly whiteness it is which im- 
parts such an abhorrent mildness, even more loathsome than terrific, 
to the dumb gloating of their aspect. So that not the fierce-fanged 
tiger in his heraldic coat can so stagger courage as the white- 
shrouded bear or shark.} 

Bethink thee of the albatross, whence come those clouds of spirit- 
ual wonderment and pale dread, in which that white phantom sails 
in all imaginations? Not *Coleridge first threw that spell; but God’s 
great, unflattering laureate, Nature? 


1 With reference to the Polar bear, it may possibly be urged by him who would fain 
go still deeper into this matter, that it is not the whiteness, separately regarded, 
which heightens the intolerable hideousness of that brute; for, analysed, that height- 
ened hideousness, it might be said, only rises from the circumstance, that the irre- 
sponsible ferociousness of the creature stands invested in the fleece of celestial inno- 
cence and love; and hence, by bringing together two such opposite emotions in our 
minds, the Polar bear frightens us with so unnatural a contrast. But even assuming 
all this to be true; yet, were it not for the whiteness, you would not have that intensi- 
fied terror. 

As for the white shark, the white gliding ghostliness of repose in that creature, 
when beheld in his ordinary moods, strangely tallies with the same quality in the 
Polar quadruped. This peculiarity is most vividly hit by the French in the name 
they bestow upon that fish. The Romish mass for the dead begins with “Requiem 
eternam ” (eternal rest), whence Requiem denominating the mass itself, and any other 
funeral music. Now, in allusion to the white, silent stillness of death in this shark, 
and the mild deadliness of his habits, the French call him Requin. 

2 I remember the first albatross I ever saw. It was during a prolonged gale, in 
waters hard upon the Antarctic seas. From my forenoon watch below, I ascended 
to the overclouded deck; and there, dashed upon the main hatches, I saw a regal, 
feathery thing of unspotted whiteness, and with a hooked, Roman bill sublime. At 
intervals, it arched forth its vast archangel wings, as if to embrace some holy ark. 
Wondrous flutterings and throbbings shook it. Though bodily unharmed, it uttered - 
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Most famous in our Western annals and Indian traditions is that 
of the White Steed of the Prairies; a magnificent milk-white charger, 
large-eyed, small-headed, bluff-chested, and with the dignity of a 
thousand monarchs in his lofty, overscorning carriage. He was the 
elected *Xerxes of vast herds of wild horses, whose pastures in those 
days were only fenced by the Rocky Mountains and the Alle- 
ghanies. At their flaming head he westward trooped it like that 
chosen star which every evening leads on the hosts of light. The 
flashing cascade of his mane, the curving comet of his tail, invested 
him with housings more resplendent than gold and silver-beaters 
could have furnished him. A most imperial and archangelical ap- 
parition of that unfallen, western world, which to the eyes of the 
old trappers and hunters revived the glories of those primeval times 
when Adam walked majestic as a god, bluff-browed and fearless as 
this mighty steed. Whether marching amid his aides and marshals 
in the van of countless cohorts that endlessly streamed it over the 
plains, like an Ohio; or whether with his circumambient subjects 
browsing all around at the horizon, the White Steed gallopingly 
reviewed them with warm nostrils reddening through his cool milk- 
iness; in whatever aspect he presented himself, always to the bravest 
Indians he was the object of trembling reverence and awe. Nor 
can it be questioned from what stands on legendary record of this 


cries, as some king’s ghost in supernatural distress. Through its inexpressible, 
strange eyes, methought I peeped to secrets which took hold of God. As Abraham 
before the angels, I bowed myself; the white thing was so white, its wings so wide, and 
in those for ever exiled waters, I had lost the miserable warping memories of tradi- 
tions and of towns. Long I gazed at that prodigy of plumage. I cannot tell, can 
only hint, the things that darted through me then. But at last I awoke; and turn- 
ing, asked a sailor what bird was this. A goney, he replied. Goney! I never had 
heard that name before; is it conceivable that this glorious thing is utterly unknown 
to men ashore! never! But some time after, I learned that goney was some seaman’s 
name for albatross. So that by no possibility could Coleridge’s wild Rhyme have 
had aught to do with those mystical impressions which were mine, when I saw that 
bird upon our deck. For neither had I then read the Rhyme, nor knew the bird to be 
an albatross. Yet, in saying this, I do but indirectly burnish a little brighter the 
noble merit of the poem and the poet. 

I assert, then, that in the wondrous bodily whiteness of the bird chiefly lurks the 
secret of the spell; a truth the more evinced in this, that by a solecism of terms there 
are birds called grey albatrosses; and these I have frequently seen, but never with 
such emotions as when I beheld the Antarctic fowl. 

But how had the mystic thing been caught? Whisper it not, and I will tell; with 
a treacherous hook and line, as the fowl floated on the sea. At last the Captain made 
a postman of it; tying a lettered, leathern tally round its neck, with the ship’s time 
and place; and then letting it escape. But I doubt not, that leathern tally, meant for 
man, was taken off in Heaven, when the-white fowl flew to join the wing-folding, the 
invoking, and adoring cherubim! 
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noble horse, ‘that it was his spiritual whiteness chiefly, which so 
clothed him with divineness; and that this divineness had that in 
it which, though commanding worship, at the same time enforced a 
certain nameless terror. 

But there are other instances where this whiteness loses all that 
accessory and strange glory which invests it in the White Steed 
and Albatross. 

What is it that in the Albino man so peculiarly repels and often 
shocks the eye, as that sometimes he is loathed by his own kith and 
kin! It is that whiteness which invests him, a thing expressed by the 
name he bears. The Albino is as well made as other men — has no 
substantive deformity — and yet this mere aspect of all-pervading 
whiteness makes him more strangely hideous than the ugliest 
abortion. Why should this be so? 

Nor, in quite other aspects, does Nature in her least palpable but 
not the less malicious agencies, fail to enlist among her forces this 
crowning attribute of the terrible. From its snowy aspect, the 
gauntleted ghost of the Southern Seas has been denominated the 
White Squall. Nor, in some historic instances, has the art of hu- 
man malice omitted so potent an auxiliary. How wildly it heightens 
the effect of that passage in *Froissart, when, masked in the snowy 
symbol of their faction, the desperate White Hoods of Ghent murder 
their bailiff in the market-place! 

Nor, in some things, does the common, hereditary experience of 
all mankind fail to bear witness to the supernaturalism of this hue. 
It cannot well be doubted, that the one visible quality in the aspect 
of the dead which most appals the gazer, is the marble pallor linger- 
ing there; as if indeed that pallor were as much like the badge of 
consternation in the other world, as of mortal trepidation here. 
And from that pallor of the dead, we borrow the expressive hue of 
the shroud in which we wrap them. Nor even in our superstitions 
do we fail to throw the same snowy mantle round our phantoms; 
all ghosts rising in a milk-white fog — Yea, while these terrors seize 
us, let us add, that even the king of terrors, when personified by the 
evangelist, rides on his pallid horse. 

Therefore, in his other moods, symbolize whatever grand or 
gracious thing we will by whiteness, no man can deny that in its 
profoundest idealized significance it calls up a peculiar apparition 
to the soul, 
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But though without dissent this point be fixed, how is mortal 
man to account for it? To analyze it, would seem impossible. 
Can we, then, by the citation of some of those instances wherein 
this thing of whiteness — though for the time either wholly or in 
great part stripped of all direct associations calculated to import 
to it aught fearful, but nevertheless, is found to exert over us the 
same sorcery, however modified; — can we thus hope to light upon 
some chance clue to conduct us to the hidden cause we seek? 

Let us try. But in a matter like this, subtlety appeals to subtlety, 
and without imagination no man can follow another into these halls. 
And though, doubtless, some at least of the imaginative impressions 
about to be presented may have been shared by most men, yet few 
perhaps were entirely conscious of them at the time, and therefore 
may not be able to recall them now. 

Why to the man of untutored ideality, who happens to be but 
loosely acquainted with the peculiar character of the day, does the 
bare mention of Whitsuntide marshal in the fancy such long, dreary, 
speechless processions of slow-pacing pilgrims, down-cast and hooded 
with new-fallen snow? Or to the unread, unsophisticated Protestant 
of the Middle American States, why does the passing mention of a 
White Friar or a White Nun, evoke such an eyeless statue in the soul? 

Or what is there apart from the traditions of dungeoned warriors 
and kings (which will not wholly account for it) that makes the 
White Tower of London tell so much more strongly on the imagina- 
tion of an untravelled American, than those other storied structures, 
its neighbors — the Byward Tower, or even the Bloody? And 
those sublimer towers, the White Mountains of New Hampshire, 
whence, in peculiar moods, comes that gigantic ghostliness over the 
soul at the bare mention of that name, while the thought of Vir- 
ginia’s Blue Ridge is full of a soft, dewy, distant dreaminess? Or 
why, irrespective of all latitudes and longitudes, does the name of 
the White Sea exert such a spectralness over the fancy, while that 
of the Yellow Sea lulls us with mortal thoughts of long lacquered 
mild afternoons on the waves, followed by the gaudiest and yet 
sleepiest of sunsets? Or, to choose a wholly unsubstantial instance, 
purely addressed to the fancy, why, in reading the old fairy tales 
of Central Europe, does “‘the tall pale man” of the Hartz forests, 
whose changeless pallor unrustlingly glides through the green of the 
groves — why is this phantom more terrible than all the whooping 
imps of the Blocksburg? 
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Nor is it, altogether, the remembrance of her cathedral-toppling 
earthquakes; nor the stampedoes of her frantic seas; nor the tear- 
lessness of arid skies that never rain; nor the sight of her wide field 
of leaning spires, wrenched cope-stones, and crosses all adroop (like 
canted yards of anchored fleets); and her suburban avenues of 
house-walls lying over upon each other, as a tossed pack of cards; — 
it is not these things alone which make tearless Lima, the strangest, 
saddest city thou canst see. For Lima has taken the white veil; 
and there is a higher horror in this whiteness of her woe. Old as 
Pizarro, this whiteness keeps her ruins for ever new; admits not the 
cheerful greenness of complete decay; spreads over her broken 
ramparts the rigid pallor of an apoplexy that fixes its own distortions. 

I know that, to the common apprehension, this phenomenon of 
whiteness is not confessed to be the prime agent in exaggerating 
the terror of objects otherwise terrible; nor to the unimaginative 
mind is there aught of terror in those appearances whose awfulness 
to another mind almost solely consists in this one phenomenon, 
especially when exhibited under any form at all approaching to 
muteness or universality. What I mean by these two statements 
may perhaps be respectively elucidated by the following examples. 

First: The mariner, when drawing nigh the coasts of foreign 
lands, if by night he hear the roar of breakers, starts to vigilance, 
and feels just enough of trepidation to sharpen all his faculties; 
but under precisely similar circumstances, let him be called from 
his hammock to view his ship sailing through a midnight sea of 
milky whiteness — as if from encircling headlands shoals of combed 
white bears were swimming round him, then he feels a silent, super- 
stitious dread; the shrouded phantom of the whitened waters is 
horrible to him as a real ghost; in vain the lead assures him he is still 
off soundings; heart and helm they both go down; ‘he never rests till 
blue water is under him again. Yet where is the mariner who will 
tell thee, “Sir, it was not so much the fear of striking hidden rocks, 
as the fear of that hideous whiteness that so stirred me?” 

Second: To the native Indian of Peru, the continual sight of the 
snow-howdahed Andes conveys naught of dread, except, perhaps, 
in the mere fancying of the eternal frosted desolateness reigning at 
such vast altitudes, and the natural conceit of what a fearfulness 
it would be to lose oneself in such inhuman solitude. Much the 
same is it with the backwoodsman of the West, who with compara- 
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tive indifference views an unbounded prairie sheeted with driven 
snow, no shadow of tree or twig to break the fixed trance of white- 
ness. Not so the sailor, beholding the scenery of the Antarctic 
seas; where at times, by some infernal trick of legerdemain in the 
powers of frost and air, he, shivering and half shipwrecked, instead 
of rainbows speaking hope and solace to his misery, views what 
seems a boundless churchyard grinning upon him with its lean ice 
monuments and splintered crosses. 

But thou sayest, methinks this white-lead chapter about white- 
ness is but a white flag hung out from a craven soul; thou surrenderest 
to a hypo, Ishmael. 

Tell me, why this strong young colt, foaled in some peaceful 
valley of Vermont, far removed from all beasts of prey — why is 
it that upon the sunniest day, if you but shake a fresh buffalo robe 
behind him, so that he cannot even see it, but only smells its wild 
animal muskiness — why will he start, snort, and with bursting eyes 
paw the ground in phrensies of affright? There is no remembrance 
in him of any gorings of wild creatures in his green northern home, 
so that the strange muskiness he smells cannot recall to him any- 
thing associated with the experience of former perils; for what knows 
he, this New England colt, of the black bisons of distant Oregon? 

No; but here thou beholdest even in a dumb brute, the instinct 
of the knowledge of the demonism in the world. Though thousands 
of miles from Oregon, still when he smells that savage musk, the 
rending, goring bison herds are as present as to the deserted wild 
foal of the prairies, which this instant they may be trampling into 
dust. 

Thus, then, the muffled rollings of a milky sea; the bleak rustlings 
of the festooned frosts of mountains; the desolate shiftings of the 
windrowed snows of prairies; all these, to Ishmael, are as the shaking 
of that buffalo robe to the frightened colt! 

Though neither knows where lie the nameless things of which 
the mystic sign gives forth such hints; yet with me, as with the colt, 
somewhere those things must exist. Though in many of its aspects 
this visible world seems formed in love, the invisible spheres were 
formed in fright. 

But not yet have we solved the incantation of this whiteness, 
and learned why it appeals with such power to the soul; and more 
strange and far more portentous — why, as we have seen, it is at 
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once the most meaning symbol of spiritual things, nay, the very veil 
of the Christian’s Deity; and yet should be as it is, the intensifying 
agent in things the most appalling to mankind. 

Is it that by its indefiniteness it shadows forth the heartless voids 
and immensities of the universe, and thus stabs us from behind 
with the thought of annihilation, when beholding the white depths 
of the milky way? Or is it, that as in essence whiteness is not so 
much color as the visible absence of color; and at the same time the 
concrete of all colors; is it for these reasons that there is such a 
dumb blankness, full of meaning, in a wide landscape of snows — a 
colorless, all-color of atheism from which we shrink? And when we 
consider that other theory of the natural philosophers, that all 
other earthly hues — every stately or lovely emblazoning — the 
sweet tinges of sunset skies and woods; yea, and the gilded velvets 
of butterflies, and the butterfly cheeks of young girls; all these are 
but subtile deceits, not actually inherent in substances, but only 
laid on from without; so that all deified Nature absolutely paints 
like the harlot, whose allurements cover nothing but the charnel- 
house within; and when we proceed further, and consider that the 
mystical cosmetic which produces every one of her hues, the great 
principle of light, for ever remains white or colorless in itself, and if 
operating without medium upon matter, would touch all objects, 
even tulips and hoses, with its own blank tinge — pondering all 
this, the palsied universe lies before us a leper; and like wilful 
travellers in Lapland, who refuse to wear colored and coloring 
glasses upon their eyes, so the wretched infidel gazes himself blind 
at the monumental white shroud that wraps all the prospect around 
him. And of all these things the Albino whale was the symbol. 
Wonder ye then at the fiery hunt? 


THE MERRY MEN 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


Rosert Louis Stevenson (1850-1894), novelist, essayist, poet, was 
born in Scotland. He was urged by his parents to follow the family 
profession of engineering. But he turned from engineering and also 
from law to literature. While an undergraduate, he began writing 
essays and stories and contributing articles to magazines. In 1878 he 
published his first book, An Inland Voyage. Stevenson worked as- 
siduously to master the art of writing, and he has written about his 
struggle: “I imagine nobody had ever such pains to learn a trade as I 
had; but I slogged at it day in and day out; and I frankly believe 
(thanks to my dire industry) I have done more with smaller gifts than 
almost any man of letters in the world....” 

His best-known novels are Treasure Island (1883), Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde (1886), Kidnapped (1886), The Master of Ballantrae (1899). 
His essays appear in such collections as Virginibus Puerisque (1881), 
Memories and Portraits, Familiar Studies of Men and Books (1882). 

In his fiction Stevenson was a late romancer. He chose not to 
present life realistically, but, by a presentation of the unusual, to 
offer an escape into the realm of the imagination. And in his fiction 
as in his essays, he developed a rare style. 

The selection here presented is from The Merry Men, chapter I. 

Notice the comprehensive view at the beginning of the description. 
Point out lines and phrases that appeal to the sense of hearing. By 
the creation of atmosphere, the author induces a mood preparatory 
to the tragedy near the end of the story. The atmosphere is achieved 
partly by the choice of words and phrases, such as, “the great and 
fearful voices of the breakers,” ‘‘only the salt water sobbing between 
them.” Are there others? Point out, in the fifth paragraph, words 
that indicate motion. 


THE Ross, as we call it, is a promontory neither wide nor high, but 
as rough as God made it to this day; the deep sea on either hand of 
it, full of rugged isles and reefs most perilous to seamen — all over- 
looked from the eastward by some very high cliffs and the great 
peak of Ben Kyaw. The Mountain of the Mist, they say the words 
signify in the Gaelic tongue; and it is well named. ` For that hill- 
top, which is more than three thousand feet in height, catches all 
the clouds that come blowing from the seaward; and, indeed, I used 
often to think that it must make them for itself; since when all 
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heaven was clear to the sea level, there would ever be a streamer on 
Ben Kyaw. It brought water, too, and was mossy! to the top in 
consequence. I have seen us sitting in broad sunshine on the Ross, 
and the rain falling black like crape upon the mountain. But the 
wetness of it made it often appear more beautiful to my eyes; for 
when the sun struck upon the hill sides, there were many wet rocks 
and watercourses that shone like jewels even as far as Aros, fifteen 
miles away. 

The road that I followed was a cattle-track. It twisted so as 
nearly to double the length of my journey; it went over rough 
boulders so that a man had to leap from one to another, and through 
soft bottoms where the moss came nearly to the knee. There was 
no cultivation anywhere, and not one house in the ten miles from 
Grisapol to Aros. Houses of course there were — three at least; 
but they lay so far on the one side or the other that no stranger 
could have found them from the track. A large part of the Ross is 
covered with big granite rocks, some of them larger than a two- 
roomed house, one beside another, with fern and deep heather in 
between them where the vipers breed. Anyway the wind was, it 
was always sea air, as salt as on a ship; the gulls were as free as 
moorfowl over all the Ross; and whenever the way rose a little, 
your eye would kindle with the brightness of the sea. From the 
very midst of the land, on a day of wind and a high spring, I have 
heard the Roost roaring like a battle where it runs by Aros, and the 
great and fearful voices of the breakers that we call the Merry Men. 

Aros itself — Aros Jay, I have heard the natives call it, and they 
say it means the House of God — Aros itself was not properly a 
piece of the Ross, nor was it quite anislet. It formed the south-west 
corner of the land, fitted close to it, and was in one place only separ- 
ated from the coast by a little gut of the sea, not forty feet across 
the narrowest. When the tide was full, this was clear and still, like 
a pool on a land river; only there was a difference in the weeds and 
fishes, and the water itself was green instead of brown; but when the 
tide went out, in the bottom of the ebb, there was a day or two in 
every month when you could pass dryshod from Aros to the main- 
land. There was some good pasture, where my uncle fed the sheep 
he lived on; perhaps the feed was better because the ground rose 
higher on the islet than the main level of the Ross, but this I am 
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not skilled enough to settle. The house was a good one for that 
country, two storeys high. It looked westward over a bay, with a 
pier hard by for a boat, and from the door you could watch the 
vapours blowing on Ben Kyaw. 

On all this part of the coast, and especially near Aros, these great 
granite rocks that I have spoken of go down together in troops into 
the sea, like cattle on a summer’s day. There they stand, for all 
the world like their neighbours ashore; only the salt water sobbing 
between them instead of the quiet earth, and cloths of sea-pink 
blooming on their sides instead of heather; and the great sea conger 
to wreathe about the base of them instead of the poisonous viper 
of the land. On calm days you can go wandering between them in 
a boat for hours, echoes following you about the labyrinth; but 
when the sea is up, Heaven help the man that hears that cauldron 
boiling. 

Off the south-west end of Aros these blocks are very many, and 
much greater in size. Indeed, they must grow monstrously bigger 
out to sea, for there must be ten sea miles of open water sown with 
them as thick as a country place with houses, some standing thirty 
feet above the tides, some covered, but all perilous to ships; so that 
on a clear, westerly blowing day, I have counted, from the top of 
Aros, the great rollers breaking white and heavy over as many as 
six-and-forty buried reefs. But it is nearer in shore that the danger 
is worst; for the tide, here running like a mill race, makes a long 
belt of broken water — a Roost we call it — at the tail of the land. 
T have often been out there in a dead calm at the slack of the tide; 
and a strange place it is, with the sea swirling and combing up and 
boiling like the cauldrons of a linn, and now and again a little danc- 
ing mutter of sound as though the Roost were talking to itself. 
But when the tide begins to run again, and above all in heavy 
weather, there is no man could take a boat within half a mile of it, 
nor a ship afloat that could either steer or live in such a place. You 
can hear the roaring of it six miles away. At the seaward end there 
comes the strongest of the bubble; and it’s here that these big 
breakers dance together — the dance of death, it may be called — 
that have got the name, in these parts, of the Merry Men. I have 
heard it said that they run fifty feet high; but that must be the 
green water only, for the spray runs twice as high as that. Whether 
they got the name from their movements, which are swift and antic, 
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or from the shouting they make about the turn of the tide, so that 
all Aros shakes with it, is more than I can tell. 

The truth is, that in a south-westerly wind, that part of our 
archipelago is no better than a trap. If a ship got through the reefs, 
and weathered the Merry Men, it would be to come ashore on the 
south coast of Aros, in Sandag Bay, where so many dismal things 
befell our family, as I propose to tell. The thought of all these 
dangers, in the place I knew so long, makes me particularly welcome 
the works now going forward to set lights upon the headlands and 
buoys along the channels of our iron-bound, inhospitable islands. 

The country people had many a story about Aros, as I used to 
hear from my uncle’s man, Rorie, an old servant of the Macleans, 
who had transferred his services without afterthought on the oc- 
casion of the marriage. There was some tale of an unlucky creature, 
a sea-kelpie, that dwelt and did business in some fearful manner of 
his own among the boiling breakers of the Roost. A mermaid 
had once met a piper on Sandag beach, and there sang to him a long, 
bright midsummer’s night, so that in the morning he was found 
stricken crazy, and from thenceforward, till the day he died, said 
only one form of words; what they were in the original Gaelic I 
cannot tell, but they were thus translated: ‘Ah, the sweet singing 
out of the sea.” Seals that haunted on that coast have been known 
to speak to man in his own tongue, presaging great disasters. It was 
here that a certain saint first landed on his voyage out of Ireland 
to convert the Hebrideans. And, indeed, I think he had some claim 
to be called saint; for, with the boats of that past age, to make so 
rough a passage, and land on such a ticklish coast, was surely not 
far short of the miraculous. It was to him, or to some of his monkish 
underlings who had a cell there, that the islet owes its holy and 
beautiful name, the House of God. 

Among these old wives’ stories there was one which I was inclined 
to hear with more credulity. As I was told, in that tempest which 
scattered the ships of the Invincible Armada over all the north and 
west of Scotland, one great vessel came ashore on Aros, and before 
the eyes of some solitary people on a hill-top, went down in a moment 
with all hands, her colours flying even as she sank. There was 
some likelihood in this tale; for another of that fleet lay sunk on 
the north side, twenty miles from Grisapol. It was told, I thought, 
with more detail and gravity than its companion stories, and there 
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was one particularly which went far to convince me of its truth: the 
name, that is, of the ship was still remembered, and sounded, in 
my ears Spanishly. The Espirito Santo they called it, a great ship 
of many decks of guns, laden with treasure and grandees of Spain, 
and fierce soldadoes, that now lay fathom deep to all eternity, done 
with her wars and voyages, in Sandag bay, upon the west of Aros. 
No more salvos of ordnance for that tall ship, the “Holy Spirit,” 
no more fair winds or happy ventures; only to rot there deep in the 
sea-tangle and hear the shoutings of the Merry Men as the tide ran 
high about the island. It was a strange thought to me first and 
last, and only grew stranger as I learned the more of the way in 
which she had set sail with so proud a company, and King Philip, 
the wealthy king, that sent her on that voyage. 


SULACO}! 
JOSEPH CONRAD 


Josepa Conran (1857-1924), novelist, was born in Ukraine. His 
parents died in exile on account of their political beliefs. Conrad’s 
education began at home, where he learned English literature through 
the aid of his father. His education was continued at Cracow (1870- 
74). He early felt the call of the sea, came to England, and entered 
the British merchant marine service. He soon became master in the 
service, and in that capacity traveled in many parts of the world. 
His first novel, Almayer’s Folly, was, on the advice of Galsworthy, 
published in 1894. Thereafter Conrad abandoned the marine service 
for literature. 

Among his best-known books are The Nigger of the Narcissus (1897), 
Lord Jim (1900), Youth: A Narrative and Two Other Stories (1903), 
Nostromo: A Tale of the Seaboard (1904), Typhoon and Other Stories 
(1903). 

Conrad’s novels and stories are distinguished by a peculiar ming- 
ling of romantic and realistic materials, by a keen interest in psy- 
chological problems, by an indirect method of conducting the narra- 
tive, and, at their best, by a richly ornate and vigorous style. 

The description of Sulaco constitutes the first chapter of Nostromo. 

This is an excellent example of description in the service of narra- 
tion. Here the author conveys to the reader a vivid picture of the 
town and harbor, and creates also the atmosphere which prepares 
the mind and the feelings for the story proper. Observe the proce- 
dure from a general view to particular views of the town, the careful 
use of time and of space relations, the choice of concrete details, and 
the diction. Compare with this Stevenson’s description in the first 
chapter of “The Merry Men” (p. 580). 


I 
In THE time of Spanish rule, and for many years afterwards, the 
town of Sulaco — the luxuriant beauty of the orange gardens bears 
witness to its antiquity — had never been commercially anything 
more important than a coasting port with a fairly large local trade 
in ox-hides and indigo. The clumsy, deep-sea galleons of the con- 
querors, that, needing a brisk gale to move at all, would lie becalmed, 
where your modern ship, built on clipper lines, forges ahead by 


1 From Nostromo, by Joseph Conrad. Copyright, 1904, by Jessie Conrad, and 
reprinted by permission from Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., publishers. 
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the mere flapping of her sails, had been barred out of Sulaco by the 
prevailing calms of its vast gulf. Some harbors of the earth are 
made difficult of access by the treachery of sunken rocks and the 
tempests of their shores. Sulaco had found an inviolable sanctuary 
from the temptations of a trading world in the solemn hush of the 
deep Golfo Placido as if within an enormous semicircular and un- 
roofed temple open to the ocean, with its walls of lofty mountains 
hung with the mourning draperies of cloud. 

On one side of this broad curve in the straight seaboard of the 
republic of Costaguana, the last spur of the coast range forms an 
insignificant cape whose name is Punta Mala. From the middle 
of the gulf the point of the land itself is not visible at all, but the 
shoulder of a steep hill at the back can be made out faintly like a 
shadow on the sky. 

On the other side, what seems to be an isolated patch of blue 
mist floats lightly on the glare of the horizon. This is the peninsula 
of Azuera, a wild chaos of sharp rocks and stony levels cut about by 
vertical ravines. It lies far out to sea like a rough head of stone 
stretched from a green-clad coast at the end of a slender neck of 
sand covered with thickets of thorny scrub. Utterly waterless, for 
the rainfall runs off at once on all sides into the sea, it has not soil 
enough it is said, to grow a single blade of grass — as if it were 
blighted by a curse. The poor, associating by an obscure instinct 
of consolation the ideas of evil and wealth, will tell you that it is 
deadly because of its forbidden treasures. The common folk of the 
neighborhood, peons of the estancias, vaqueros of the seaboard 
plains, tame Indians coming miles to market with a bundle of sugar- 
cane or a basket of maize worth about threepence, are well aware 
that heaps of shining gold lie in the gloom of the deep precipices 
clearing the stony levels of Azuera. Tradition has it that many ad- 
venturers of olden time had perished in the search. The story goes 
also that within men’s memory two wandering sailors — Ameri- 
canos, perhaps, but gringos of some sort for certain — talked over 
a gambling, good-for-nothing mozo, and the three stole a donkey 
to carry for them a bundle of dry sticks, a water-skin, and provi- 
sions enough to last a few days. Thus accompanied and with re- 
volvers at their belts, they had started to chop their way with ma- 
chetes through the thorny scrub on the neck of the peninsula. 

On the second evening an upright spiral of smoke (it could only 
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have been from their camp-fire) was seen for the first time within 
memory of man standing up faintly upon the sky above a razor- 
backed ridge on the stony head. The crew of a coasting schooner, 
lying becalmed three miles off the shore, stared at it with amaze- 
ment till dark. A negro fisherman, living in a lonely hut in a little 
bay near by, had seen the start and was on the lookout for some 
sign. He called to his wife just as the sun was about to set. They 
had watched the strange portent with envy, incredulity, and awe. 

The impious adventurers gave no other sign. The sailors, the 
Indian, and the stolen burro were never seen again. As to the mozo, 
a Sulaco man — his wife paid for some masses, and the poor four- 
footed beast, being without sin, had been probably permitted to die; 
but the two gringos, spectral and alive, are believed to be dwelling 
to this day among the rocks, under the fatal spell of their success. 
Their souls cannot tear themselves away from their bodies mounting 
guard over the discovered treasure. They are now rich and hungry 
and thirsty — a strange theory of tenacious gringo ghosts suffering 
in their starved and parched flesh of defiant heretics, where a Chris- 
tian would have renounced and been released. 

These, then, are the legendary inhabitants of Azuera, guarding 
its forbidden wealth; and the shadow on the sky on one side, with 
the round patch of blue haze blurring the bright skirt of the hori- 
zon on the other, mark the two outermost points of the bend which 
bears the name of Golfo Placido, because never a strong wind had 
been known to blow upon its waters. 

- On crossing the imaginary line drawn from Punta Mala to Azuera 
the ships from Europe bound to Sulaco lose at once the strong 
breezes of the ocean. They become the prey of capricious airs that 
play with them for thirty hours at a stretch sometimes. Before 
them the head of the calm gulf is filled on most days of the year by 
a great body of motionless and opaque clouds. On the rare clear 
mornings another shadow is cast upon the sweep of the gulf. The 
dawn breaks high behind the towering and serrated wall of the 
Cordillera, a clear-cut vision of dark peaks rearing their steep slopes 
on a lofty pedestal of forests rising from the very edge of the shore. 
Among them the white head of Higuerota rises majestically upon 
the blue. Bare clusters of enormous rocks sprinkle with tiny black 
dots the smooth dome of snow. 

-Then, as the mid-day sun withdraws from the gulf the shadow of 
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the mountains, the clouds begin to roll out of the lower valleys. 
They swathe in sombre tatters the naked crags of precipices above 
the wooded slopes, hide the peaks, smoke in stormy trails across 
the snows of Higuerota. The Cordillera is gone from you as if it 
had dissolved itself into great piles of gray and black vapors that 
travel out slowly to seaward and vanish into thin air all along the 
front before the blazing heat of the day. The wasting edge of the 
cloud-bank always strives for, but seldom wins, the middle of the 
gulf. The sun — as the sailors say — is eating it up. Unless per- 
chance a sombre thunderhead breaks away from the main body to 
career all over the gulf till it escapes into the offing beyond Azuera, 
where it bursts suddenly into flame and crashes like a sinister pirate 
ship of the air, hove-to above the horizon, engaging the sea. 

At night the body of clouds advancing higher up the sky smothers 
the whole quiet gulf below with an impenetrable darkness, in which 
the sound of the falling showers can be heard beginning and ceasing 
abruptly — now here, now there. Indeed, these cloudy nights are 
proverbial with the seamen along the whole west coast of a great 
continent. Sky, land, and sea disappear together out of the world 
when the Placido — as the saying is — goes to sleep under its black 
poncho. The few stars left below the seaward frown of the vault 
shine feebly as into the mouth of a black cavern. In its vastness 
your ship floats unseen under your feet, her sails flutter invisible 
above your head. The eye of God himself — they add with grim 
profanity — could not find out what work a man’s hand is doing 
in there; and you would be free to call the devil to your aid with 
impunity if even his malice were not defeated by such a blind 
darkness. 

The shores on the gulf are steep-to all round; these uninhabited 
islets basking in the sunshine just outside the cloud veil, and opposite 
the entrance to the harbor of Sulaco, bear the name of ‘‘ The Isabels.”’ 

There is the Great Isabel; the Little Isabel, which is round; and 
Hermosa, which is the smallest. 

That last is no more than a foot high, and about seven paces 
across, a mere flat top of a gray rock which smokes like a hot cinder 
after a shower, and where no man would care to venture a naked 
sole before sunset. On the Little Isabel an old ragged palm, with 
a thick bulging trunk rough with spines, a very witch among palm- 
trees, rustles a dismal bunch of dead leaves above the coarse sand. 
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The Great Isabel has a spring of fresh water issuing from the over- 
grown side of a ravine. Resembling an emerald green wedge of land 
a mile long, and laid flat upon the sea, it bears two forest trees 
standing close together, with a wide spread of shade at the foot of 
their smooth trunks. A ravine extending the whole length of the 
island is full of bushes, and presenting a deep tangled cleft on the 
high side spreads itself out on the other into a shallow depression 
abutting on a small strip of sandy shore. 

From that low end of the Great Isabel the eye plunges through 
an opening two miles away, as abrupt as if chopped with an axe out 
of the regular sweep of the coast, right into the harbor of Sulaco. 
It is an oblong, lake-like piece of water. On one side the short 
wooded spurs and valleys of the Cordillera come down at right 
angles to the very strand; on the other the open view of the great 
Sulaco plain passes into the opal mystery of great distances over- 
hung by dry haze. The town of Sulaco itself — tops of walls, a 
great cupola, gleams of white mirados in a vast grove of orange- 
trees — lies between the mountains and the plain, at some little 
distance from its harbor and out of the direct line of sight from the 
sea. 


A SNOW-STORM ! 
JOHN BURROUGHS 


Joon Burrovucus (1837-1921), Nature writer and essayist, was born 
at Roxbury, New York. After an academy education, Burroughs 
taught school for eight years and read widely. From 1864 to 1873 he 
was clerk in the United States Treasury; and from 1873 to 1884 was 
national bank examiner. After 1884 he devoted his time to market 
gardening and literature. Of the more than a score of volumes writ- 
ten and published by Burroughs, the majority are Nature studies. 
There are some, however, that are critical and biographical, as the 
study of Whitman; and others philosophical and moral, as Accepting 
the Universe. Wake Robin (1871), Birds and Poets (1877), Fresh 
Fields (1884), Signs and Seasons (1886), Ways of Nature (1905), The 
Breath of Life (1915), Field and Study (1919) are representative books. 

Burroughs’s books are characterized by close observation of Na- 
ture and animal life, by acute sensitiveness to sights and sounds, by a 
rhythmic prose style, by clarity of statement and diction. 

“A Snow-Storm”’ is from Signs and Seasons. 

This is a noteworthy description and will repay close study. Ob- 
serve the preparation for the storm; and then the progress marked by 
definite expressions of time, as “about noon,” “by mid-afternoon,” 
“as the day declines,” “as the sun went down,” etc. As the stages of 
the storm are thus definitely indicated, so is the gradual change in 
the appearance of the landscape. Note then the view of the land- 
scape on the morning after the storm. Study the structure and the 
diction of the fifth paragraph — “as the sun went down and dark- 
ness fell,” etc. What is the value of the last paragraph but one, in 
which Burroughs speaks of the geology of the snow-storm? In the 
final paragraph there is the remark that a ‘‘snow-covered plain is the 
face of death.” Compare the idea with that of Melville on “The 
Whiteness of the Whale” (p. 571). 


Tuar is a striking line with which Emerson opens his beautiful 
poem of the Snow-Storm — 
“ Announced by all the trumpets of the sky, 


Arrives the snow, and, driving o’er the fields, 
Seems nowhere to alight.” 


One seems to see the clouds puffing their cheeks as they sound the 
charge of their white legions. But the line is more accurately de- 
1 Reprinted by permission of Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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scriptive of a rainstorm, as, in both summer and winter, rain is 
usually preceded by wind. *Homer, describing a snow-storm in 
his time, says: 
“The winds are lulled.” 

The preparations of a snow-storm are, as a rule, gentle and quiet; 
a marked hush pervades both the earth and the sky. The move- 
ments of the celestial forces are muffled, as if the snow already paved 
the way of their coming. There is no uproar, no clashing of arms, 
no blowing of wind trumpets. These soft, feathery, exquisite crys- 
tals are formed as if in the silence and privacy of the inner cloud- 
chambers. Rude winds would break the spell and mar the process. 
The clouds are smoother, and slower in their movements, with less 
definite outlines than those which bring rain. In fact, everything 
is prophetic of the gentle and noiseless meteor that is approaching, 
and of the stillness that is to succeed it, when “all the batteries of 
sound are spiked,” as Lowell says, and “we see the movements of 
life as a deaf man sees it, — a mere wraith of the clamorous existence 
that inflicts itself on our ears when the ground is bare.” After the 
storm is fairly launched, the winds not infrequently awake, and, 
seeing their opportunity, pipe the flakes a lively dance. I am speak- 
ing now of the typical, full-born midwinter storm that comes to 
us from the North or N.N.E., and that piles the landscape knee- 
deep with snow. Such a storm once came to us the last day of 
January, — the master-storm of the winter. Previous to that date, 
we had had but light snow. The spruces had been able to catch 
it all upon their arms, and keep a circle of bare ground beneath 
them where the birds scratched. But the day following this fall, 
they stood with their lower branches completely buried. If the 
Old Man of the North had but sent us his couriers and errand-boys 
before, the old graybeard appeared himself at our doors on this 
occasion, and we were all his subjects. His flag was upon every tree 
and roof, his seal upon every door and window, and his embargo 
upon every path and highway. He slipped down upon us, too, 
under the cover of such a bright, seraphic day, — a day that dis- 
armed suspicion with all but the wise ones, a day without a cloud 
or a film, a gentle breeze from the west, a dry, bracing air, a blazing 
sun that brought out the bare ground under the lee of the fences 
and farm-buildings, and at night a spotless moon near her full. The 
next morning the sky reddened in the east, then became gray, heavy, 
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and silent. A seamless cloud covered it. The smoke from the 
chimneys went up with a barely perceptible slant toward the north. 
In the forenoon the cedar-birds, purple finches, yellowbirds, nut- 
hatches, bluebirds, were in flocks or in couples and trios about the 
trees, more or less noisy and loquacious. About noon a thin white 
veil began to blur the distant southern mountains. It was like a 
white dream slowly descending upon them. The first flake or 
flakelet that reached me was a mere white speck that came idly 
circling and eddying to the ground. I could not see it after it 
alighted. It might have been a scale from the feather of some 
passing bird, or a larger mote in the air that the stillness was allow- 
ing to settle. Yet it was the altogether inaudible and infinitesimal 
trumpeter that announced the coming storm, the grain of sand that 
heralded the desert. Presently another fell, then another; the 
white mist was creeping up the river valley. How slowly and loiter- 
ingly it came, and how microscopic its first siftings! 

This mill is bolting its flour very fine, you think. But wait a 
little; it gets coarser by and by; you begin to see the flakes; they 
increase in numbers and in size, and before one o’clock it is snowing 
steadily. The flakes come straight down, but in a half hour they 
have a marked slant toward the north; the wind is taking a hand in 
the game. By mid-afternoon the storm is coming in regular pulse- 
beats or in vertical waves. The wind is not strong, but seems steady; 
the pines hum, yet there is a sort of rhythmic throb in the meteor; 
the air toward the wind looks ribbed with steady-moving vertical 
waves of snow. The impulses travel along like undulations in a 
vast suspended white curtain, imparted by some invisible hand 
there in the northeast. As the day declines the storm waxes, the 
wind increases, the snow-fall thickens, and 


“the housemates sit 
Around the radiant fireplace, inclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm,” 


a privacy which you feel outside as well as in. Out-of-doors you 
seem ina vast tent of snow; the distance is shut out, near-by objects 
are hidden; there are white curtains above you and white screens 
about you, and you feel housed and secluded in storm. Your friend 
leaves your door, and he is wrapped away in white obscurity, caught 
up in a cloud, and his footsteps are obliterated. Travelers meet on 
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the road, and do not see or hear each other till they are face to face. 
The passing train, half a mile away, gives forth a mere wraith of 
sound. Its whistle is deadened as in a dense wood. 

Still the storm rose. At five o’clock I went forth to face it in a 
two-mile walk. It was exhilarating in the extreme. The snow was 
lighter than chaff. It had been dried in the Arctic ovens to the 
last degree. The foot sped through it without hindrance. I fancied 
the grouse and quails quietly sitting down in the open places, and 
letting it drift over them. With head under wing and wing snugly 
folded, they would be softly and tenderly buried in a few moments. 
The mice and the squirrels were in their dens, but I fancied the fox 
asleep upon some rock or log, and allowing the flakes to cover him. 
The hare in her form, too, was being warmly sepulchred with the rest. 
I thought of the young cattle and the sheep huddled together on the 
lee side of a haystack in some remote field, all enveloped in mantles 
of white. 

* “T thought me on the ourie cattle, 
Or silly sheep, wha bide this brattle 
O’ wintry war, 
Or thro’ the drift, deep-lairing sprattle, 
Beneath a scaur. 


“Ilk happing bird, wee helpless thing, 
That in the merry months o’ spring 
Delighted me to hear thee sing, 
What comes o’ thee? 
Where wilt thou cow’r thy chittering wing 
And close thy ee?” 


As I passed the creek, I noticed the white woolly masses that filled 
the water. It was as if somebody upstream had been washing his 
sheep and the water had carried away all the wool, and I thought 
of the Psalmist’s phrase, “He giveth snow like wool.” On the river 
a heavy fall of snow simulates a thin layer of cotton batting. The 
tide drifts it along, and, where it meets with an obstruction along- 
shore, it folds up and becomes wrinkled or convoluted like a fabric, 
or like cotton sheeting. Attempt to row a boat through it, and it 
seems indeed like cotton or wool, every fibre of which resists your 
progress. 

As the sun went down and darkness fell, the storm impulse reached 
its full. It became a wild conflagration of wind and snow; the world 
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was wrapt in frost flame; it enveloped one, and penetrated his lungs 
and caught away his breath like a blast from a burning city. How 
it whipped around and under every cover and searched out every 
crack and crevice, sifting under the shingles in the attic, darting 
its white tongue under the kitchen door, puffing its breath down the 
chimney, roaring through the woods, stalking like a sheeted ghost 
„across the hills, bending in white and ever-changing forms above 
the fences, sweeping across the plains, whirling in eddies behind 
the buildings, or leaping spitefully up their walls, — in short, taking 
the world entirely to itself, and giving a loose rein to its. desire. 

But in the morning, behold! the world was not consumed; it was 
not the besom of destruction, after all, but the gentle hand of mercy. 
How deeply and warmly and spotlessly Earth’s nakedness is clothed! 
— the “wool” of the Psalmist nearly two feet deep. And as far 
as warmth and protection are concerned, there is a good deal of the 
virtue of wool in such a snow-fall. How it protects the grass, the 
plants, the roots of the trees, and the worms, insects, and smaller 
animals in the ground! It is a veritable fleece, beneath which the 
shivering earth (“the frozen hills ached with pain,” says one of 
our young poets) is restored to warmth. When the temperature of 
the air is at zero, the thermometer, placed at the surface of the ground 
beneath a foot and a half of snow, would probably indicate but a 
few degrees below freezing; the snow is rendered such a perfect 
non-conductor of heat mainly by reason of the quantity of air that 
is caught and retained between the crystals. Then how, like a fleece 
of wool, it rounds and fills out the landscape, and makes the leanest 
and most angular field look smooth! 

The day dawned, and continued as innocent and fair as the day 
which had preceded, — two mountain-peaks of sky and sun, with 
their valley of cloud and snow between. Walk to the nearest 
‘spring run-on such a morning, and you can see the Colorado valley 
and the great cafions of the West in miniature, carved in alabaster. 
In the midst of the plain of snow lie these chasms; the vertical 
walls, the bold headlands, the turrets and spires and obelisks, the 
rounded and towering capes, the carved and buttressed precipices, 
the branch valleys and cafions, and the winding and tortuous course 
of the main channel are all here, — all that the Yosemite or Yellow- 
stone have to show, except the terraces and the cascades. Some- 
times my cafion is bridged, and one’s fancy runs nimbly across a 
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vast arch of Parian marble, and that makes up for the falls and the 
terraces. Where the ground is marshy, I come upon a pretty and 
vivid illustration of what I have read and been told of the Florida 
formation. This white and brittle limestone is undermined by water. 
Here are the dimples and depressions, the sinks and the wells, the 
springs and the lakes. Some places a mouse might break through 
the surface and reveal the water far beneath, or the snow gives way 
of its own weight, and you have a minute Florida well, with the 
truncated cone-shape and all. The arched and subterranean pools 
and passages are there likewise. 

But there is a more beautiful and fundamental geology than this 
in the snow-storm: we are admitted into Nature’s oldest laboratory, 
and see the working of the law by which the foundations of the ma- 
terial universe were laid, — the law or mystery of crystallization. 
The earth is built upon crystals; the granite rock is only a denser 
and more compact snow, or a kind of ice that was vapor once and 
may be vapor again. ‘‘Every stone is nothing else but a congealed 
lump of frozen earth,” says * Plutarch. By cold and pressure air 
can be liquefied, perhaps solidified. A little more time, a little more 
heat, and the hills are but April snow-banks. Nature has but two 
forms, the cell and the crystal, — the crystal first, the cell last. 
All organic nature is built up of the cell; all inorganic, of the crystal. 
Cell upon cell rises the vegetable, rises the animal; crystal wedded 
to and compacted with crystal stretches the earth beneath them. 
See in the falling snow the old cooling and precipitation, and the 
shooting, radiating forms that are the architects of planet and globe. 

We love the sight of the brown and ruddy earth; it is the color of 
life, while a snow-covered plain is the face of death; yet snow.is but 
the mask of the life-giving rain; it, too, is the friend of man, — the 
tender sculpturesque, immaculate, warming, fertilizing, snow. 


THE JOURNEY ACROSS THE HEATH?! 
THOMAS HARDY 


For biographical details, see “To Please His Wife” (p. 415). 

Outstanding in this description is the dominant tone. What is it, 
and how is it maintained? Notice the references to time — the sea- 
son, the hours of the day, ete. How do these contribute to the total 
effect? Noteworthy is the passage beginning ‘‘She followed the fig- 
ure indicated,” in which Clym Yeobright appears indistinguishable 
from his environment. Point out passages which show close observa- 
tion and effective use of concrete details. Study especially the con- 
cluding paragraph. The whole selection is an excellent example of 
Hardy’s use of description in the service of narration. The descrip- 
tive matter is organic, and therefore inseparable from the narrative 
proper. 


TuurspAy, the thirty-first of August, was one of a series of days 
during which snug houses were stifling, and when cool draughts were 
treats; when cracks appeared in clayey gardens, and were called 
“earthquakes” by apprehensive children; when loose spokes were 
discovered in the wheels of carts and carriages; and when stinging 
insects haunted the air, the earth, and every drop of water that was 
to be found. 

In Mrs. Yeobright’s garden large-leaved plants of a tender kind 
flagged by ten o’clock in the morning; rhubarb bent downward at 
eleven; and even stiff cabbages were limp by noon. 

It was about eleven o’clock on this day that Mrs. Yeobright 
started across the heath towards her son’s house, to do her best in 
getting reconciled with him and Eustacia, in conformity with her 
words to the reddleman. She had hoped to be well advanced in 
her walk before the heat of the day was at its highest, but after 
setting out she found that this was not to be done. The sun had 
branded the whole heath with his mark, even the purple heath- 
flowers having put on a brownness under the dry blazes of the few 
preceding days. Every valley was filled with air like that of a 
kiln, and the clean quartz sand of the winter watercourses, which 


1From The Return of the Native. Reprinted by permission of Florence Hardy. 
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formed summer paths, had undergone a species of incineration since 
the drought had set in. 

In cool, fresh weather Mrs. Yeobright would have found no in- 
convenience in walking to Alderworth; but the present torrid attack 
made the journey a heavy undertaking for a woman past middle 
age; and at the end of the third mile she wished that she had hired 
Fairway to drive her a portion at least of the distance. But from 
the point at which she had arrived it was as easy to reach Clym’s 
house as to get home again. So she went on, the air around her 
pulsating silently, and oppressing the earth with lassitude. She 
looked at the sky overhead, and saw that the sapphirine hue of the 
zenith in spring and early summer had been replaced by a metallic 
violet. 

Occasionally she came to a spot where independent worlds of 
ephemerons were passing their time in mad carousal, some in the 
air, some on the hot ground and vegetation, some in the tepid and 
stringy water of a nearly dried pool. All the shallower ponds had 
decreased to a vaporous mud amid which the maggoty shapes of 
innumerable obscene creatures could be indistinctly seen, heaving 
and wallowing with enjoyment. Being a woman not disinclined 
to philosophize, she sometimes sat down under her umbrella to rest 
and to watch their happiness, for a certain hopefulness as to the 
result of her visit gave ease to her mind, and between important 
thoughts left it free to dwell on any infinitesimal matter which 
caught her eyes. 

Mrs. Yeobright had never before been to her son’s house, and 
its exact position was unknown to her. She tried one ascending 
path and another and found that they led her astray. Retracing 
her steps she came again to an open level, where she perceived at a 
distance a man at work. She went towards him and inquired the 
way. 

The laborer pointed out the direction and added, “Do you see 
that furze-cutter, ma’am, going up that footpath yond?” 

Mrs. Yeobright strained her eyes, and at last said that she did 
perceive him. 

“Well, if you follow him you can make no mistake. He’s going to 
the same place, ma’am.”’ 

She followed the figure indicated. He appeared of a russet hue, 
not more distinguishable from the scene around him than the green 
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caterpillar from the leaf it feeds on. His progress when actually 
walking was more rapid than Mrs. Yeobright’s; but she was en- 
abled to keep at an equable distance from him by his habit of stop- 
ping whenever he came to a brake of brambles, where he paused 
awhile. On coming in her turn to each of these spots she found half 
a dozen long limp brambles which he had cut from the bush during 
his halt and laid out strait beside the path. They were evidently 
intended for furze-faggot bonds which he meant to collect on his 
return. 

The silent being who thus occupied himself seemed to be of no 
more account in life than an insect. He appeared as a mere parasite 
of the heath, fretting its surface in his daily labor as a moth frets a 
garment, entirely engrossed with its products, having no knowledge 
of anything in the world but fern, furze, heath, lichens, and moss. 

The furze-cutter was so absorbed in the business of his journey 
that he never turned his head; and his leather-legged and gauntleted 
form at length became to her as nothing more than a moving hand- 
post to show her the way. Suddenly, she was attracted to his 
individuality by observing peculiarities in his walk. It was a gait 
she had seen somewhere before; and the gait revealed the man to 
her, as the gait of Ahimaaz in the distant plain made him known 
to the watchman of the king. ‘His walk is exactly as my husband’s 
used to be,” she said; and then the thought burst upon her that 
the furze-cutter was her son. 

She was scarcely able to familiarize herself with this strange 
reality. She had been told that Clym was in the habit of cutting 
furze, but she had supposed that he occupied himself with the labour 
only at odd times, by way of useful pastime; yet she now beheld 
him as a furze-cutter and nothing more — wearing the regulation 
dress of the craft, and thinking the regulation thoughts, to judge 
by his motions. Planning a dozen hasty schemes for at once pre- 
serving him and Eustacia from this mode of life, she throbbingly 
followed the way, and saw him enter his own door. 

At one side of Clym’s house was a knoll, and on the top of the 
knoll a clump of fir trees so highly thrust up into the sky that their 
foliage from a distance appeared as a black spot in the air above 
the crown of the hill. On reaching this place Mrs. Yeobright felt 
distressingly agitated, weary, and unwell. She ascended, and sat 
down under their shade to recover herself, and to consider how 
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best to break the ground with Eustacia, so as not to irritate a woman 
underneath whose apparent indolence lurked passions even stronger 
and more active than her own. 

The trees beneath which she sat were singularly battered, rude, and 
wild, and for a few minutes Mrs. Yeobright dismissed thoughts of 
her own storm-broken and exhausted state to contemplate theirs. 
Not a bough in the nine trees which composed the group but was 
splintered, lopped, and distorted by the fierce weather that there 
held them at its mercy whenever it prevailed. Some were blasted 
and split as if by lightning, black stains as from fire marking their 
sides, while the ground at their feet was strewn with dead fir-needles 
and heaps of cones blown in the gales of past years. The place was 
called the Devil’s Bellows, and it was only necessary to come there 
on a March or November night to discover the forcible reasons for 
that name. On the present heated afternoon, when no perceptible 
wind was blowing, the trees kept up a perpetual moan which one 
could hardly believe to be caused by the air. 

Here she sat for twenty minutes or more ere she could summon res- 
olution to go down to the door, her courage being lowered to zero 
by her physical lassitude. To any other person than a mother it 
might have seemed a little humiliating that she, the elder of the two 
women, should be the first to make advances. But Mrs. Yeobright 
had well considered all that, and she only thought how best to make 
her visit appear to Eustacia not abject but wise. 

From her elevated position the exhausted woman could perceive 
the back roof of the house below, and the garden and the whole en- 
closure of the little domicile. And now, at the moment of rising, she 
saw a second man approaching. His manner was peculiar, hesitat- 
ing, and not that of a person come on business or by invitation. He 
surveyed the house with interest, and then walked round and scanned 
the outer boundary of the garden, as one might have done had it 
been the birth place of Shakespeare, the prison of Mary Stuart, or 
the Chateau of Hougomont. After passing round and again reach- 
ing the gate he went in. Mrs. Yeobright was vexed at this, having 
reckoned on finding her son and his wife by themselves; but a 
moment’s thought showed her that the presence of an acquaintance 
would take off the awkwardness of her first appearance in the house, 
by confining the talk to general matters until she had begun to feel 
comfortable with them. She came down the hill to the gate, and 
looked into the hot garden. 
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There lay the cat asleep on the bare gravel of the path, as if beds, 
Tugs, and carpets were unendurable. ‘The leaves of the hollyhocks 
hung like half-closed umbrellas, the sap almost simmered in the 
stems, and foliage with a smooth surface glared like metallic mirrors. 
A small apple tree, of the sort called Ratheripe, grew just inside the 
gate, the only one which thrived in the garden, by reason of the 
lightness of the soil; and among the fallen apples on the ground be- 
neath were wasps rolling drunk with the juice, or creeping about the 
little caves in each fruit which they had eaten out before stupefied 
by its sweetness. By the door lay Clym’s Furze-hook and the last 
handful of faggot-bonds she had seen him gather; they had plainly 
been thrown down there as he entered the house. 


AN ASCENT OF MOUNT RAINIER? 
JOHN MUIR 


Jonn Murr (1838-1914), explorer and naturalist, was born in Dun- 
bar, Scotland. He was educated at the Grammar School, Dunbar; 
and at the University of Wisconsin. After leaving the University, 
Muir traveled extensively in the United States, Alaska, and Canada. 
Later, he traveled much in Europe, Asia, and South America. His 
chief interest was in botanical and geological studies. He was a 
member of the Washington Academy of Science, and the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters. 

Some of his books are The Mountains of California; My First Sum- 
mer in the Sierras; Stickeen, the Story of a Dog; Steep Trails, published 
after the author’s death. 

“An Ascent of Mount Rainier” is from Steep Trails (1918). 

This is a good example of descriptive narrative. The narration 
with its element of adventure lends interest and serves to give unity 
to the whole. Description enhances the sensuous appeal and fills out 
the narrative, which, otherwise, would be thin. The total effect is to 
convey to the reader a definite impression of Mount Rainier and the 
surrounding country. Examine, especially, paragraphs nine and ten 
as examples of the author’s descriptive power. 


AMBITIOUS climbers, seeking adventures and opportunities to test 
their strength and skill, occasionally attempt to penetrate the wilder- 
ness on the west side of the Sound, and push on to the summit of 
Mount Olympus. But the grandest excursion of all to be made 
hereabouts is to Mount Rainier, to climb to the top of its icy crown. 
The mountain is very high, fourteen thousand four hundred feet, 
and laden with glaciers that are terribly roughened and interrupted 
by crevasses and ice-cliffs. Only good climbers should attempt to 
gain the summit, led by a guide of proved nerve and endurance. A 
good trail has been cut through the woods to the base of the mountain 
on the north; but the summit of the mountain never has been reached 
from this side, though many brave attempts have been made upon it. 
Last summer I gained the summit from the south side, in a day 
and a half from the timber-line, without encountering any desperate 
obstacles that could not in some way be passed in good weather. I 
was accompanied by Keith, the artist, Professor Ingraham, and five 
1 Reprinted by permission of Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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ambitious young climbers from Seattle. We were led by the veteran 
mountaineer and guide Van Trump, of Yelm, who many years before 
guided General Stevens in his memorable ascent and later Mr. Bailey, 
of Oakland. With a cumbersome abundance of campstools and 
blankets we set out from Seattle, traveling by rail as far as Yelm 
Prairie, on the Tacoma and Oregon road. Here we made our first 
camp and arranged with Mr. Longmire, a farmer in the neighbor- 
hood, for pack and saddle animals. The noble King Mountain was 
in full view from here, glorifying the bright, sunny day with his pres- 
ence, rising in godlike majesty over the woods, with the magnificent 
prairie as a foreground. The distance to the mountain from Yelm 
in a straight line is perhaps fifty miles; but by the mule and yellow- 
jacket trail we had to follow it is a hundred miles. For, notwith- 
standing a portion of this trail runs in the air, where the wasps work 
hardest, it is far from being an air-line as commonly understood. 

By night of the third day we reached the Soda Springs on the 
right bank of the Nisqually, which goes roaring by, gray with mud, 
gravel, and boulders from the caves of the glaciers of Rainier, now 
close at hand. The distance from the Soda Springs to the Camp of 
the Clouds is about ten miles. The first part of the way lies up the 
Nisqually Cafion, the bottom of which is flat in some places and the 
walls very high and precipitous, like those of the Yosemite Valley. 
The upper part of the cafion is still occupied by one of the Nisqually 
glaciers, from which this branch of the river draws its source, issuing 
from a cave in the gray, rock-strewn snout. About a mile below the 
glacier we had to ford the river, which caused some anxiety, for the 
current is very rapid and carried forward large boulders as well as 
lighter material, while its savage roar is bewildering. 

At this point we left the cafion, climbing out of it by a steep zigzag 
up the old lateral moraine of the glacier, which was deposited when 
the present glacier flowed past at this height, and is about eight hun- 
dred feet high. It is now covered with a superb growth of Picea 
amabilis; so also is the corresponding portion of the right lateral. 
From the top of the moraine, still ascending, we passed for a mile or 
two through a forest of mixed growth, mainly silver fir, Patton 
spruce, and mountain pine, and then came to the charming park re- 
gion, at an elevation of about five thousand feet above sea-level. 
Here the vast continuous woods at length begin to give way under 
the dominion of climate, though still at this height retaining their 
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beauty and giving no sign of stress of storm, Sweeping upward in 
belts of varying width, composed mainly of one Species of fir, sharp 
and spiry in form, leaving smooth, spacious parks, with here and 
there separate groups of trees standing out in the midst of the open- 
ings like islands in a lake. Every one of these parks, great and small, 
is a garden filled knee-deep with fresh, lovely flowers of every hue, 
the most luxuriant and the most extravagantly beautiful of all the 
alpine gardens I ever beheld in all my mountain-top wanderings. 

We arrived at the Cloud Camp at noon, but no clouds were in 
sight, save a few gauzy ornamental wreaths adrift in the sunshine. 
Out of the forest at last there stood the mountain, wholly unveiled, 
awful in bulk and majesty, filling all the view like a separate, new- 
born world, yet withal so fine and so beautiful it might well fire the 
dullest observer to desperate enthusiasm. Long we gazed in silent 
admiration, buried in tall daisies and anemones by the side of a 
snowbank. Higher we could not go with the animals and find food 
for them and wood for our own camp-fires, for just beyond this lies 
the region of ice, with only here and there an open spot on the ridges 
in the midst of the ice, with dwarf alpine plants, such as saxifrages 
and drabas, which reach far up between the glaciers, and low mats of 
the beautiful bryanthus, while back of us were the gardens and abun- 
dance of everything that heart could wish. Here we lay all the after- 
noon, considering the lilies and the lines of the mountains with refer- 
ence to a way to the summit. 

At noon next day we left camp and began our long climb. We 
were in light marching order, save one who pluckily determined to 
carry his camera to the summit. At night, after a long easy climb 
over wide and smooth fields of ice, we reached a narrow ridge, at an 
elevation of about ten thousand feet above the sea, on the divide be- 
tween the glaciers of the Nisqually and the Cowlitz. Here we lay 
as best we could, waiting for another day, without fire of course, as 
we were now many miles beyond the timber-line and without much 
to cover us. After eating a little hardtack, each of us leveled a spot 
to lie on among lava-blocks and cinders. The night was cold, and 
the wind coming down upon us in stormy surges drove gritty ashes 
and fragments of pumice about our ears while chilling to the bone. 
Very short and shallow was our sleep that night; but day dawned at 
last, early rising was easy, and there was nothing about breakfast to 
cause any delay. About four o’clock we were off, and climbing be- 
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gan in earnest. We followed up the ridge on which we had spent the 
night, now along its crest, now on either side, or on the ice leaning 
against it, until we came to where it becomes massive and precipitous. 
Then we were compelled to crawl along a seam or narrow shelf, on its 
face, which we traced to its termination in the base of the great ice- 
cap. From this point all the climbing was over ice, which was here 
desperately steep but fortunately was at the same time carved into 
innumerable spikes and pillars which afforded good footholds, and 
we crawled cautiously on, warm with ambition and exercise. 

At length, after gaining the upper extreme of our guiding ridge, we 
found a good place to rest and prepare ourselves to scale the danger- 
ous upper curves of the dome. The surface almost everywhere was 
bare, hard, snowless ice, extremely slippery; and, though smooth in 
general, it was interrupted by a network of yawning crevasses, out- 
spread like lines of defense against any attempt to win the summit. 
Here every one of the party took off his shoes and drove stout steel 
caulks about half an inch long into them, having brought tools along 
for the purpose, and not having made use of them until now so that 
the points might not get dulled on the rocks ere the smooth, danger- 
ous ice was reached. Besides being well shod each carried an alpen- 
stock, and for special difficulties we had a hundred feet of rope and 
an axe. 

Thus prepared, we stepped forth afresh, slowly groping our way 
through tangled lines of crevasses, crossing on snow bridges here and 
there after cautiously testing them, jumping at narrow places, or 
crawling around the ends of the largest, bracing well at every point 
with our alpenstocks and setting our spiked shoes squarely down on 
the dangerous slopes. It was nerve-trying work, most of it, but we 
made good speed nevertheless, and by noon all stood together on the 
utmost summit, save one who, his strength failing for a time, came 
up later. 

We remained on the summit nearly two hours, looking about us at 
the vast maplike views, comprehending hundreds of miles of the 
Cascade Range, with their black interminable forests and white vol- 
canic cones in glorious array reaching far into Oregon; the Sound re- 
gion also, and the great plains of eastern Washington, hazy and vague 
in the distance. Clouds began to gather. Soon of all the land only 
the summits of the mountains, Saint Helen’s, Adams, and Hood, 
were left in sight, forming islands in the sky. We found two well- 
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formed and well-preserved craters on the summit, lying close to- 
gether like two plates on a table with their rims touching. The high- 
est point of the mountain is located between the craters, where their 
edges come in contact. Sulphurous fumes and steam issue from 
several vents, giving out a sickening smell that can be detected at a 
considerable distance. ‘The unwasted condition of these craters, and, 
indeed, to a great extent, of the entire mountain, would tend te show 
that Rainier is still a comparatively young mountain. With the ex- 
ception of the projecting lips of the craters and the top of a subordin- 
ate summit a short distance to the northward, the mountain is 
solidly capped with ice all around; and it is this ice-cap which forms 
the grand central fountain whence all the twenty glaciers of Rainier 
flow, radiating in every direction. 

The descent was accomplished without disaster, though several of 
the party had narrow escapes. One slipped and fell, and as he shot 
past me seemed to be going to certain death. So steep was the ice- 
slope no one could move to help him, but fortunately, keeping his 
presence of mind, he threw himself on his face and digging his alpen- 
stock into the ice, gradually retarded his motion until he came to 
rest. Another broke through a slim bridge over a crevasse, but his 
momentum at the time carried him against the lower edge and only 
his alpenstock was lost in the abyss. Thus crippled by the loss of his 
staff, we had to lower him the rest of the way down the dome by 
means of the rope we carried. Falling rocks from the upper precipi- 
tous part of the ridge were also a source of danger, as they came whiz- 
zing past in successive volleys; but none told on us, and when we at 
length gained the gentle slopes of the lower ice-fields, we ran and slid 
at our ease, making fast, glad time, all care and danger past, and ar- 
rived at our beloved Cloud Camp before sundown. 

We were rather weak from want of nourishment, and some suffered 

‘from sunburn, notwithstanding the partial protection of glasses and 
veils; otherwise, all were unscathed and well. The view we enjoyed 
from the summit could hardly be surpassed in sublimity and gran- 
deur; but one feels far from home so high in the sky, so much so that 
one is inclined to guess that, apart from the acquisition of knowledge 
and the exhilaration of climbing, more pleasure is to be found at the 
foot of mountains than on their frozen tops. Doubly happy, how- 
ever, is the man to whom lofty mountain-tops are within reach, for 
the lights that shine there illumine all that lies below. 
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Abeunt studia in mores. One’s studies 
become at length a part of one’s na- 
ture. This sentence is a quotation 
from the works of the Latin poet 
*Ovid. 

Acheron. In Greek mythology, the river 
in Hades which must be crossed by 
the dead; hence, Hades itself. 

Achilles. A famous Greek legendary 
warrior, the son of Peleus and Thetis. 
He is the chief hero of the *Jliad, which 
begins with his quarrel with *Agamem- 
non. In Achilles *Homer sums up the 
ideal Greek warrior. His strong feel- 
ings, his courage, and his deep friend- 
ship for his comrade Patroclus have 
become proverbial. 

Adams, Henry (1838-1918). An Amer- 
ican historian, author of a History of 
the United States (1891) covering the 
period from 1801 to 1817, and numer- 
ous other books and essays. His life 
represents the best of what would be 
called typical American culture during 
his time. Much of the history of his 
own times is revealed in his partly 
autobiographical book, The Education 
of Henry Adams (1907). 

Adams, John Quincy (1767-1848). 
Sixth President of the United States. 

Addison, Joseph. See biographical 
notice, p. 532. 

Adonis. A beautiful youth beloved by 
Aphrodite, or Venus: subject of poems 
by Shakespeare, Shelley, Byron, and 
Mrs, Browning. 

Æneas. In Greek and Roman tradition, 
a Trojan prince, son of Anchises and 
*Venus. He is the hero of *Virgil’s 
celebrated epic poem the *#neid, in 
which, after the *Trojan War, he seeks 
anew home. He settles in Italy and 
comes to be regarded as the founder of 
the Roman nation. 

Æneid. An epic poem in twelve books 
by *Virgil, recounting the adventures 
of *Æneas. After the fall of his native 
city *Troy, Æneas went to Latium 
where he founded the Roman nation. 
He is the most famous of Roman an- 
cestral heroes. 


Agamemnon. In Greek legendary his- 
tory, the son of Atreus. As the most 
powerful military leader in Greece he 
headed the Greek forces in their ex- 
pedition against *Troy. On his return 
he met his death as the result of a plot 
between his wife *Clytemnestra and 
her lover Aigisthus. 

Ajax. A very powerful, but not espe- 
cially intelligent Greek warrior, whose 
exploits are related in the *Jliad. 

Alexander (the Great) (356 B.c.-323 B.c.). 
Son of Philip of Macedon. He was 
one of the greatest generals of all time. 
It is commonly said that he brought 
under his sway all the known world 
of his time. 

Alexandrian poets. Philetas, Calli- 
machus, Theocritus, and other pocts 
who flourished in or about the ancient 
Egyptian city of Alexandria during 
the third and fourth centuries B.c., 
after the city had come under Greek 
domination. They are best known 
for their lyric and elegiac poetry, which 
was distinguished by remarkable re- 
gard for detail and for the careful pres- 
ervation of ancient literary tradition. 
This literature exerted a powerful in- 
fluence on the literature of Rome dur- 
ing the time of *Virgil, *Horace, and 
*Ovid. 

Amazons. In classical mythology a na- 
tion of female warriors. The term is 
often applied jocosely to women when 
they invade what is usually considered 
masculine domain. 

Amiel. An allegorical character in 
*Dryden’s Absalom and Achitophel, 
meant for Sir Edward Seymour, 
speaker of the House of Commons. 
(Part I, H. 899 ff.) 

Amritsar. A famous city in British 
India, containing numerous art treas- 
ures; a great religious center of the 
Sihks. In 1919 during a demonstra- 
tion engaged in by religious zealots, 
English soldiers killed 450 and wounded 
1500. 

Ancient Mariner. The title of a poem 
by Samuel Taylor *Coleridge (1798), 
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in which an old sailor relates a most 
surprising yarn of supernatural events 
occurring during a sea voyage. 

Ancient Pistol. A boastful character in 
Shakespeare’s II Henry IV and Henry 
V. The title “ancient” is roughly 
equivalent to “ensign,” although it 
was not a navy but an army term. 

Ancren Riwle. The Anchoresses’ Rule, a 
Middle English treatise on the duties 
of women leading a monastic life. It 
was written for the direction of the 
three ladies to whom it is addressed, 
who, with their domestic servants or 
lay sisters, seem to have formed the 
entire community of a religious house. 

And on their pens, etc. An adaptation 
of a passage in *Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
IV, 988 f. 

Anna Karenina. A novel by Lyoff *Tol- 
stoy. The heroine attempts to break 
loose from conventions and lead an 
independent existence. 

Anne. Queen of England (1702-1714). 
She showed great interest in ecclesi- 
astical affairs and made a determined 
effort to extend the influence of the 
Crown over matters relating to the 
Church. She has often been accused 
of malice and jealousy. 

Anon. An abbreviation of the term 
“anonymous,” frequently used in 
former years by writers who did not 
wish to reveal their identity. 

Anteus. In classical mythology, a giant 
who wrestled with *Hercules. He 
took his strength from the earth and 
was therefore invincible as long as he 
kept his feet on the ground. He is 
often mentioned in later literature as 
a type of persons who found their 
thoughts and actions on fundamental 
facts. 

Antinomians. Followers of a system of 
philosophy which consists of sets of 
contradictory propositions, certain 
phases of which appear in the work of 
Kant and Hegel. 

Apollo. In Greek and later Roman 
mythology, one of the greatest of the 
gods, son of Jupiter. He represented 
the light- and life-giving powers of the 
sun, and was often identified with the 
sun-god himself. He was the leader 
of the Muses, god of music, poetry, 
and healing, and patron of the arts; a 
mighty protector from evil, all-seeing, 
and hence the master of prophecy. 
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Apostate (Julian). A name applied to 
the Emperor Julian (361-363) because 
he accepted Christianity and then 
later rejected it. 

a posteriori. A Latin term from the 
science of logic meaning literally ‘‘ from 
behind,” an argument based on what 
has already been observed — deduc- 
tive reasoning. Mencken uses the 
term jocularly with reference to the 
simplest kind of corporal punish- 
ment. 

Appius Claudius (10 8.c.-54 a.p.). 
man emperor from 41-54 B.C. 

a priori. A Latin phrase, referring to a 
method of reasoning from a general, 
accepted statement to a particular 
conclusion. 

Aquinas, St. Thomas (c. 1225-74), One 
of the greatest of medieval theologians, 
who held that revelation and reason 
are both sources of knowledge. He 
perfected the doctrines of mediæval 
Scholasticism. 

Areopagitica. The title of a pamphlet 
written by John *Milton in defense 
of unlicens-d printing (1644). The 
pamphlet is so named with reference 
to the Areopagus, a famous group of 
scholars in early Greece. 

Aristotle (884 B.c.—322 B.C). A fa- 
mous Greek philosopher said to have 
been born in Stagira in ancient Mace- 
donia, and hence often referred to as 
the Stagyrite. Although perhaps not 
the greatest philosopher of Ancient 
Greece, he has exercised an influence 
more wide-spread and more continuous 
than that of any other. His writings 
extended over the fields of speculative 
philosophy, logic, rhetoric, literary 
criticism, natural science, and politics. 
In the Middle Ages there appeared a 
set of undignified and somewhat bawdy 
fictitious tales about him, just as there 
did about *Socrates and *Virgil. In 
these stories he appears not as a phi- 
losopher but as a conjurer and magi- 
cian. 

Arms and the Man. ‘The translation of 
the first words — Arma virumque — 
of Virgil’s *Æneid. 

Arnold. See the biographical sketch of 
Matthew Arnold in this volume, p. 72. 

Arthur. A traditional ancient British 
(Welsh) king who is said to have lived 
in the sixth century. According to 
medieval legend, Arthur founded the 
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chivalric organization known as the 
Round Table, a group which has in- 
spired more pieces of imaginative 
literature than any other tradition 
except the fall of *Troy. 

Ascham, Roger (1515-1568). A noted 
English scholar and teacher, who 
served as tutor to Elizabeth. His 
ideas of educational discipline were 
aristocratic and severe; hence he re- 
garded with great contempt the ro- 
mances, folk-tales, and ballads of the 
common people. 

Athanasius (293-373). An early saint, 
bishop of Alexandria. He was the 
supporter of a very hopeful theology 
and his preaching was widely success- 
ful. His forceful personality some- 
times brought him into conflict 
with authority, both ecclesiastical and 
civil. 

auf wiedersehen. A German phrase 
meaning ‘‘ Until we meet again,” used 
as a form of farewell. 

Augustine, Saint, the most celebrated 
of the Fathers of the church (354— 
430). He was especially notable for his 
whole-hearted and enthusiastic devo- 
tion and his almost ecstatic religious 
zeal, Although he composed many 
important religious and philosophical 
works, he is now most widely known 
through his Confessions, a sort of spir- 
itual autobiography. 

Augustus Cæsar (63 B.c.-14 a.p.). The 
most illustrious Emperor of Rome, a 
grand-nephew of Julius Cesar. 

Aulus Gellius (2nd Cent.). A Roman 
writer and grammarian, author of a 
work called Noctes Atticae (Attic 
Nights), which is a curious assortment 
of anecdotes, arguments, and ob- 
servations on a variety of subjects. 

Author of Waverly. Sir Walter Scott 
(1771-1832), a famous Scotch poet 
and novelist. Waverly (1814) was the 
first of a series of historical novels. 
In some of his subsequent writings he 
refers to himself simply as ‘‘the author 
of Waverly.” 

A well of English undefiled. A phrase 
used with reference to Chaucer by 
Edmund Spenser in his poem The 
*Faerie Queene. 


Babbitt. George Babbitt, the hero of 
Sinclair Lewis’ novel Babbitt is in- 
tended by the author to represent 
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the half-educated, restless, “‘ go-getter ” 
American business man. 

Bach, John Sebastian (1685-1750). The 
greatest of a great German family 
of musicians. Although he is popu- 
larly spoken of as a composer of very 
complicated works, made up of inter- 
weaving melodies he should also be 
remembered as a composer of great 
works of noble simplicity. He is often 
called the founder of modern music. 

Barbarians. A name applied by the 
ancient Greeks to all non-Greeks. 
It has become a symbol for persons 
not belonging to the world of so- 
phisticated culture. 

Barthelemi (or Barthélemy), Jean 
Jacques. A celebrated French writer 
and scholar, chiefly memorable for his 
Travels of Anacharsis the Younger in 
Greece. 

Battle. See Mrs. Battle. 

Beaconsfield. See Disraeli. 

Beanstalk. In the old fairy-tale Jack 
and the Beanstalk, the seeds planted 
by the young hero produce a stalk that 
reaches up into the clouds. 

Beatrice. The lady to whom *Dante 
addressed his series of poems the Vita 
Nuova (New Life), and who is in- 
voked in his famous Divine Comedy. 

Bedlam. A development of the name 
Bethlehem, a very old hospital for the 
insane in London; hence a symbol for 
mad confusion. 

Beelzebub. An ancient god of flies, who 
later came in Christian theology to be 
regarded as a devil. 

Beethoven, Ludwig von (1770-1827). 
One of the greatest of German com- 
posers of symphonies, sonatas, and 


songs. 
Belles lettres. A French phrase mean- 
ing literally “handsome writing,” 


which has come into general use in 
English to designate the more beautiful 
and refined forms of composition. 

Benavente, Jacinto. A contemporary 
Spanish playwright and critic, winner 
of the Nobel Prize in 1922. A number 
of his plays have been translated into 
English and enjoy great popularity in 
England and America. 

Bennett, Arnold. Called by Stuart P. 
Sherman Mr. Bennett, the title ‘‘ Mr.” 
indicating that he was still living when 
the article was written. Arnold 
Bennett was one of the foremost 
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figures of contemporary English litera- 
ture. He devoted a series of novels 
to a realistic presentation and philo- 
sophical analysis of one of England’s 
great industrial districts. 

Bentham, Jeremy (1748-1832). A cel- 
ebrated lawyer and economist. He 
was responsible for many legal and 
economic reforms during his time, 
especially regarding criminal justice. 
He was one of the founders of what is 
known as the utilitarian school of 
economic philosophy, which attempted 
to throw off the authorities of the past 
and judge of the worth of public 
measures entirely on the basis of their 
direct benefit. 

Beowulf. An heroic poem in the Anglo- 
Saxon language, dealing with Norse 
traditions. It was composed about 
850, but the author is unknown. 

Bizet, George (1838-1875). A famous 
French musical composer, best known 
by his masterpiece, Carmen, a brilliant 
opera dealing with the life of the bull- 
fighting arena. 

Blake, William (1757-1827). A well- 
known English poet of the Age of 
Romanticism. He was possessed of a 
singularly powerful and wayward 
genius, and it is commonly said that 
his was the most sensitive soul of his 
time. 

blasé literati. The tired and disillu- 
sioned people who have read every- 
thing. 

Bloomsbury. A district in London near 
the British museum, where many 
writers have lived. 

Blue Danube. One of a number of 
famous waltzes composed by the 
German musician Johann Strauss. 
The Strauss waltzes, since most of 
them were composed and performed 
in Vienna, have done much to estab- 
lish the type of ‘‘ Viennese waltz.” 

Bolshevists. A political party consist- 
ing of an extremely radical minority 
in Russia, which later got into power 
and took over the reins of govern- 
ment. 

bon vivant. A French phrase meaning 
literally “good liver” ; used extensively 
to signify one who knows how to lead 
a full and genial life. 

book. See Euclid. 

Borgias. Cesare Borgia (1476-1507), 
Italian cardinal, and his sister Lu- 
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crezia, Duchess of Ferrara, are no- 
torious for their habit of poisoning 
their political and personal enemies. 

Bossuet, Jacques Bénique (1627-1704). 
A French divine, bishop of Meaux, 
France, and preceptor of the Dauphin; 
noted as a pulpit orator and moralist. 
Author of Discourse on Universal 
History, ete. 

Boswell, James (1740-1795). The 
famous biographer of Samuel John- 
son. His narrative is based on a long 
personal observation of Johnson and 
is regarded as one of the greatest of 


biographies. 
Bourget, Paul. A modern French 
writer, especially noteworthy for 


novels of psychological analysis. 

Boz. Charles Dickens (1812-1870), 
English novelist, published his first 
sketches under the pseudonym of Boz. 
His first book bore the title Sketches 
by Boz (1835). 

Brahmins. A Brahmin was a member 
of the first of the four castes of India; 
the sacerdotal class. 

Brahms, Johannen (1833-1897). A 
German composer of ‘symphonies, 
piano compositions, songs, etc. His 
productions, although based largely on 
classical principles, are marked by 
distinctive originality. 

Brillat-Savarin, a celebrated French 
cuisine, author of The Art of Gas- 
tronomy. 

Broadway. The concentration of the 
literary and artistic population along 
Broadway in New York is principally 
occupational, and yet the gathering 
places for artists and writers up and 
down Broadway have largely super- 
seded those of Greenwich Village. 

Brobdingnag. A fabled country in- 
habited by giants, described by *Swift 
in his Gulliver’s Travels. 

Brodie, George. An English historian, 
author of a History of the British Em- 
pire from the Accession of Charles I to 
the Restoration. 

Browne, Sir Thomas (1605-1682). A 
physician and author. He wrote 
Religio Medici (1642), Hydriotaphia: 
Urn Burial (1658), etc. He is famous 
for his dignified, ornate prose style. 

Browning, Robert (1812-1889), a famous 
poet — author of The Ring andthe Book, 
Sordello, and many dramatic mono- 
logues, such as “My Last Duchess,” 
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etc. He was married (1846) to Eliza- 
beth Barrett, against the wishes of her 
father. They lived happily together 
until her death in 1861. 

Brunetiere, Ferdinand (1849-1906). A 
celebrated French literary critic and 
historian. He believed that it was 
possible to set up a series of objective 
tests for the judgment of literature. 

Buddhists. The followers and worship- 
pers of Gautama Buddha. They con- 
stitute the largest religious sect in 
the world, the principal concentrated 
group being the inhabitants of India. 

Burke, Edmund (1729-1797). Famous 
British orator and statesman who 
championed the cause of the American 
Colonies. 

Burton, Robert (1577-1640), author of 
the Anatomy of Melancholy (1621), a 
treatise which deals with mental ail- 
ments on the basis of the ancient 
theory of the four humours. It is 
written in elaborate, well-balanced 
style. 

Butcher, Professor, A well-known 
classical scholar, perhaps best known 
for his translation of the works of 
the early Greek philosopher, *Plato. 


Calvin, John (1509-1564). A cele- 
brated French divine, next to *Luther 
the greatest of Protestant reformers. 
His most famous writing was The 
Institutes of the Christian Religion, in 
which he sets forth the doctrines of 
the Reformed Church. 

Calvinist. See Calvin. 

Candide. The hero of the famous story 
of that name by *Voltaire. He is the 
youth whose education is being under- 
taken according to the theory (which 
the author satirizes) that this is the 
best of possible worlds. 

Carlyle, Thomas. A famous Scotch 
essayist, historian, and philosopher 
who was somewhat eccentric in his 
personal habits. See the biographical 
sketch in this volume, p. 330, for 
further details. 

Carmen. The chief character in *Bizet’s 
opera of that name. The rôle is that 
of a Spanish dancer, and has come to 
be associated in the public mind with 
Mary *Garden, one of the singers 
who played the part with great suc- 
cess. 

Casanova, Giovanni Giacomo de Seingalt 
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(1725-1803). An Italian adventurer 
who wrote sprightly Memoirs (12 
vols.). 

Castiglione, Baldassare (1478-1529). 
One of the most elegant Italian writers 
of his time. He was author of The 
Courtier, a book outlining the proper 
education and conduct of a gentleman, 
which, translated into English by Sir 
Thomas Hoby, became practically a 
text-book for Renaissance aristocrats. 

Cellini, Benvenuto. An Italian metal 
worker of the sixteenth century. His 
Autobiography remains to the present 
day a part of the reading of all edu- 
cated people. 

ce qu’on appelle vu, de mes yeux vu, that 
which I have seen with my own eyes. 

Cerberus. In classical mythology, a 
ferocious three-headed dog that 
guarded the entrance to the other- 
world. 

Cervantes, Miguel de Cervantes Saave- 
dra (1547-1616). <A celebrated Span- 
ish poet and novelist. In his novel 
Don Quixote he ridicules the romantic 
attitudes of medieval chivalry. 

Chactaw (Choctaw). A tribe of Amer- 
ican Indians. 

Chanson de Roland. A famous French 
heroic poem of the twelfth century, 
relating the defence of the mountain 
pass at Roncesvalles against the Sara- 
cens. Although the author signs him- 
self Turoldus, he has not yet been 
identified. 

chanteuse. A woman singer. 

Charon. In classical mythology, the 
pilot who ferried departed souls across 
the river *Styx, 

Chaucer, Geoffrey (c. 1340-1400). He 
has been called the ‘‘Father of Eng- 
lish poetry.” His most famous work 
is The Canterbury Tales (c. 1888). 
Chaucer has always been admired, 
and recent criticism shows a tendency 
to rank him among the first three 
English poets. 

cher ange. A French phrase meaning 
“dear angel.” 

Chesterton, Gilbert K. A witty and 
brilliant contemporary English critic 
and novelist who, in a period marked 
by disillusion, has resolutely main- 
tained his faith in the essential good 
of mankind and ïn the efficacy of 
religion. 


Children of the Wood. A well-known 
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old English ballad, better known as 
“The Babes in the Wood.” 

Chopin, Frédéric Francois (1809-1849). 
Polish pianist and composer — per- 
haps the greatest master of pianoforte 
composition. Among his most fa- 
mous compositions are his 19 noc- 
turnes, in which the master has poured 
out a profusion of noble melody, 
infinitely tender. 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius (106-43 B.c.). 
Rome’s most illustrious philosopher 
and orator. His ideas and his style 
have had a continuous influence on 
the thought of the world from his own 
times even down to the present day. 
In his own mind, he was primarily a 
Stoic, and entered upon human affairs 
only as the result of external pressure. 

Civil War. A war between the Royalist 
and Parliamentary forces in England, 
beginning in 1642. The Parliamentary 
party under Cromwell was victorious. 

Clarendon, Edward Hyde, first Earl of 
Clarendon (1609-1674). He wrote 
The True Historical Narrative of the 
Rebellion, and Civil Wars in England 
(1702-1704), The History of the Rebel- 
lion and Civil War in Ireland (1720). 

Clytemnestra. See Agamemnon. 

Cobbett, William (1762-1835). Essay- 
ist, politician, and agriculturist. He 
wrote with exceptional perspicuity 
and force on grammar, economics, 
and other subjects. ‘“Cobbett’s Weekly 
Political Register,” begun in January 
1802, continued until his death. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor (1772-1834). 
English poet and critic. Melville’s 
allusion is to the albatross which the 
ancient mariner, in Coleridge’s poem 
of the same title, killed — a deed for 
which he had to make expiation. 

Collins, Michael. The head of the Irish 
provisional government after the Irish 
revolution. He was a member of the 
party with whom the Treaty was 
made. Those who opposed the treaty 
as not going far enough in the direc- 
tion of Irish freedom, began a war in 
which Collins was killed. 

Comstock. Anthony Comstock, a well- 
known American public man. Chiefly 
memorable because of his being used 
by writers and cartoonists as the type 
of prudishness and false modesty. 

Comte, Isidore Auguste Marie Francis 
Xavier (1798-1857). A celebrated 
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French philosopher, founder of Posi- 
tivism, a system according to which 
knowledge is based exclusively upon 
the material and discoveries of physi- 
cal or “positive” science. 

Conrad. See the biographical sketch of 
Joseph Conrad in this volume, p. 585. 

Copernicus (1473-1543). A famous 
German astronomer after whom the 
Copernican system is named. His 
work provided the basis for modern 
astronomical studies. 

Corn law. A law passed in England 
(1815) governing the import and ex- 
port of grain according to a sliding 
scale of prices. 

Coryat, Thomas (1577-1617). An Eng- 
lish traveller, who was the author of 
Coryat’s Crudities (1608), Coryat’s 
Crambe (1611), ete. These pieces are 
composed with the utmost regard for 
the rules of rhetorical embellishment. 
Although pleasing and well-balanced, 
they are somewhat over-ornamented 
and artificial according to modern 
standards. 

Council of Trent. A council held (1545) 
in Trent (Italy), in which the position 
of the Church with reference to the 
other institutions of the Western 
World (political, social, and economic) 
was definitely decided upon. 

Cowper, William (1731-1800). An 
English poet. In The Task, V, 173 ff., 
Cowper describes a palace of ice. 

Crayon, Geoffrey (See Irving). 

Croceans. Followers of the famous 
contemporary Italian philosopher and 
critic, Benedetto Croce. 

Cro-Magnon man. A race of men that 
existed in the late glacial age. They 
used stone and bone implements. 

Cromwell, Oliver (1599-1658). Famous 
English general, victorious leader of 
the Puritans in the English Civil War 
(1648) and Protector of England 
(1653-1658). 

cum grano salis. A Latin phrase 
meaning, ‘ With a grain of salt.” To 
say that a statement is to be accepted 
with a grain of salt is equivalent to 
saying that it is regarded as an 
exaggeration. 

cura et disciplina. Diligence and training. 

Cushman, Charlotte (1816-1876). A 
celebrated American actress. 

cymini sectores. Literally, “splitters 
of cumin seed” — hairsplitters. 
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Dante Alighieri (1265~1321). The 
greatest of Italian poets; author of the 
Vita Nuova (“New Life”), Divina 
Commedia (‘Divine Comedy”) and 
others. 

Darwin, Charles Robert (1804-1882), 

English naturalist, author of The 

Origin of the Species (1859), etc. 

This work sets forth the theory that 

the present forms of plants and animals 

have been produced from simpler 
forms by slight variations which have 
been transmitted, those forms tending 
to survive which are best fitted to 
their environment: whence the terms 
natural selection and survival of the 


fittest. 
Darwinian. See Darwin. 
Daudet, Alphonse (1840-1897). A 


French novelist. He wrote Nouma 
Roumestan, Tartarin of Tartarascon, 
Jack, Kings in Exile, and other 
novels. His work is notable for 
careful technique and tenderness of 
sentiment combined with a strong 
feeling for the dramatic. 

Dean of St. Paul’s. A reference to 
Dean Inge, who has for a number of 
years written essays and news articles 
in a vein of charmingly exaggerated 
gloominess. 

dejeuner. Luncheon. 

Delf platter, a reference to a particularly 
handsome kind of pottery which was 
produced in Delft, Holland, during 
the 18th century. 

Dewey. For biographical details, see 
the introductory note to “Progress” 
(p. 357). 

Dionysus. In Greek mythology, the 
deity who presided over the growth of 
the vine, and hence of the production 
of wine. From this beginning his 
cult was developed in various direc- 
tions, especially in the strange reli- 
gious mysteries instituted in Thrace 
during the latter period of the Greek 
state. 

Disraeli, Benjamin, Earl of Beaconsfield 
(1804-1881). A British statesman 
and novelist. He was Prime Minister 
of England in 1867, and again in 1874. 
Author of Vivian Grey (1826), his first 
novel; Coningsby (1844); Sybil (1845), 
etc. 

Dizzy. A nickname for Benjamin 
* Disraeli, English statesman and 
author. 
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Dominican. A religious order founded 
by St. Dominic in 1215; also a friar 
of that order. The Dominicans 
played a prominent part in the dis- 
covery and punishment of here- 
tics. 

Don Quixote. See Cervantes. 

Dorian invasion. The Dorians were the 
most stern and warlike division of the 
Greeks, whose invasion was likely to 
bring with it a destruction of the 
delicacy and floridity of Ionic and 
Corinthian art; hence it is often used 
as a type of the severe as opposed to 
the ornate. 

Dreyfus, Alfred. A French Jewish officer, 
who was tried for treason in 1894. 
He was convicted of selling military 
secrets to the enemy, but was later 
retried, exonerated, restored to. the 
army, and promoted. He was de- 
fended by Emile *Zola in his famous 
J” Accuse. 

Dryden, John (1631-1700). English poet 
and dramatist. Author of “Mac 
Flecknoe,” “Absalom and Achitophel” 
— satiric poems; “‘Aureng-Zebe” and 


“All for Love” — dramas, and many 
others. 

durch componiert. A German phrase 
meaning “carefully articulated 
throughout.” 


dwellers in Flatland. Those who dwelt 
where everything was flat and hence 
had no idea of roundness. 


Eccovi uom, etc. An Italian quota- 
tion meaning ‘Behold the people who 
live in Hell.” 

Edgeworth, Maria (1767-1849). An 
English novelist, best known for her 
stories of Irish life, such as Castle 
Rackrent, The Absentee, and Ormond. 

Edwards, Jonathan (1703-1758). Illus- 
trious New England divine, regarded 
by many as having possessed the most 
remarkable mind in America. The 
number of distinguished men among 
his descendants has often been referred 
to by supporters of certain theories of 
heredity. 

Eldorado. In Spanish tradition, a 
beautiful and remote land of gold and 
plenty. 

Elegy in a Country Churchyard. A fa- 
mous poem (1749) by Thomas *Gray, 
written in pastoral fashion, and dwell- 
ing upon the essential nobility of the 
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obscure. It is “one of the best-loved 
poems in the English language.” 


Elia. The pseudonym employed by 


Charles *Lamb in Essays of Elia. 


Eliot, George. The pseudonym of 


Mary Ann Evans (1819-1880), Eng- 
lish novelist, author of Adam Bede, 
Silas Marner, Romola, etc. 


Elizabeth. Queen of England (1558~ 


1603), daughter of Henry VIII and 
Anne Boleyn; vain, luxurious, pleasure- 
loving, intellectually superior. ‘‘The 
wilfulness of Henry, the triviality of 
Anne Boleyn played over the surface 
of a nature hard as steel, a temper 
purely intellectual, the very type of 
reason untouched by imagination or 
passion.” 

Elysian Fields. An other-world abode 
inhabited, according to Roman writers, 
by the great warriors and statesmen. 
It is roughly equivalent to the Chris- 
tian Heaven. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo (1803-1882). 
American essayist, philosopher, and 
poet, who held that man, being a part 
of the ‘‘ World-Soul,”’ has in him some- 
thing of the divine, and that Nature is 
closely related to the central reality 
in man. 

Epicureans. A school of ancient Greek 
philosophers whose main tenet, roughly 
expressed, was that happiness lay in 
limiting desires to those which could 
be gratified. The founder of the 
school was Epicurus (4th cent.). 
Epicurus. See Epicureans. 

Erasmus, Desiderius (14667-1536). A 
Dutch classical scholar and writer; 
author of The Praise of Folly; the 
Colloquies (1519), a series of prose 
dialogues in Latin, etc. He was a 
friend of Colet and Sir Thomas 
More; a thoroughgoing *Humanist; 
sometimes styled ‘‘the first modern 
man.” 


Euclid. Euclid was a mathematician 


who lived in Alexandria, Egypt, 
about 350-300 »B.c.; “father of 
geometry.” Hence, sometimes im- 
personally, the science of geometry 
or its principles. 

Euphuism. A highly ornate and arti- 
ficial style of writing, characterized by 
excessive use of the literary devices of 
alliteration, parallelism, antithesis, 
and similes based on pseudo-natural 
history. The term derives from the 
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title of John Lyly’s novel Euphues 
(1579), in which this style is best 
exemplified. 

Eurydice. Wife of Orpheus, the mythical 
Greek bard. She was killed by the 
sting of a serpent. Orpheus won her 
back from Pluto, king of the Lower 
World, by the beauty of his music. 
He violated an injunction not to 
look back at her, and thus lost her 
again. 


Faerie Queene, The. A long narrative 
poem composed by Edmund Spenser 
(b. 1559-d. 1599) between the years 
1590 and 1595. The poem is an 
allegory in which the author uses the 
characters of mediwval romance to 
illustrate ideas that belong primarily 
to the Renaissance. 

Falstaff. A clever and amusing braggart 
in Shakespeare’s plays Henry IV, 
Henry V, and The Merry Wives of 
Windsor. 

fantoccini beings. Puppets. 

Faraday, Michel (1791-1867). An 
eminent English chemist and natural 
philosopher, who made notable dis- 
coveries regarding electricity and 
light. 

fathers. The principal religious writers 
of the early Christian church, ac- 
cepted as authentic. The reference 
here is to Jerome or Augustine. 

Faust. <A partly legendary German 
character of the sixteenth century, 
who was supposed to have sold his 
soul to the Devil for the sake of super- 
human knowledge. His story has 
been used as the basis for plays by 
*Marlowe (1590), Goethe (1790, 1832), 
and for an opera by Gounod (1859). 

Ferrer, Francisco. A Spanish revolu- 
tionist executed at Barcelona in 1919. 
His death caused a wave of indigna- 
tion which overthrew the party then 
prevailing in Spanish politics. 

feu d’enfer. A French phrase meaning 
a very brisk fire, scorching fire. 

Fielding, Henry (1707-1754). A novel- 
ist; author of Joseph Andrews, Tom 
Jones, etc. He shares with Samuel 
Richardson the honor of being the 
founder of the artistically constructed 
novel of real life. His most famous 
work is Tom Jones. 

Fifth-monarchy-men. A group of re- 
ligious zealots who attempted in 
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1657 and 1661 to set up by force of 
arms a new ideal kingdom based on 
the idea of the second coming of 
Christ and the theory of the approach 
of a millenium, which would make the 
fifth in the series of which Assyria, 
Persia, Greece, and Rome were the first 
four. 

First Mrs. Tanqueray, The. A reference 
to the famous play by Pinero, The Sec- 
ond Mrs. Tanqueray, in which a rather 
plain and bloodless wife is succeeded 
by a vivacious but socially unprosper- 
ous second wife. 

Five Towns, The. A group of five 
towns in England (Hanley, Burslem, 
Tunstall, Fenton, and Longton) now 
comprised in the county borough of 
Stoke-on-Trent. These towns, famous 
for their pottery works, have been 
used by Arnold Bennett as the back- 
ground for a series of novels. 

Flaubert, Gustave (1821-1880). A noted 
French novelist of the realist school. 
His most famous novel was *Madame 
Bovary, but his Salammbo is regarded 
by many as its equal. 

Fleet Street. In London; famous as the 
center of journalistic enterprise. 

Fleetwood, William (1656-1723), Bishop 
of Ely, an ardent antiquarian and 
student of history. He was a strong 
supporter of the Bloodless Revolution 
which ended in the accession of 
William and Mary (1688). 

florilegium. A Latin word meaning a 
choice of flowers, a bouquet. It is 
often applied to a collection of choice 
literary passages in the same sense 
as “anthology,” a word of Greek 
derivation that means the same thing. 

Fortunes of Nigel. A novel by Sir 
Walter *Scott (1822). This story 
gives an excellent picture of the times 
of James I. The character of King 
James, poor, proud, and pedantic, 
is a masterly historic sketch. 

Francis I (1497-1547). A famous and 
powerful king of France. He is mem- 
orable for his dominating and im- 
pressive personality. 

Francois de Sales (Saint) (1567-1665). 
A great French bishop and writer. 

Frederick the Great (1712-1786). Ger- 
man Emperor, regarded by historians 
as the greatest of German rulers. 
His position is roughly analogous to 
that of Elizabeth in England, Gustavus 
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in France. 

Froissart, Jean (1838-1410). A French 
poet and chronicler whose semi- 
historical narratives have furnished 
plots for many later novelists and 
dramatists. 

Fuller, Thomas (1608-1661). A noted 
clergyman and writer. He was the 
author of History of the Holy Warre 
(1643), The Holy State and the Profane 
State (1642), Worthies of England 
(1662). Fuller’s style, although im- 
posing and satisfying, is somewhat 
ceremonious. 

fury. In classical mythology one of the 
avenging spirits. 


Galahad. A knight of King Arthur’s 
Round Table. According to some tra- 
ditions he achieved the Quest of the 
Holy Grail. He was noted for his 
bravery and purity of heart. His 
name has come to be used typically of 
fighters for the cause of purity, some- 
times slightly ironically. 

Galileo (1564-1642). An illustrious Ital- 
ian mathematician and astronomer, 
the first to construct an astronomical 
telescope and put it to scientific use. 

Gargantuan. Referring to *Rabelais’ fa- 
mous character Gargantua, who was a 
sort of half-giant, doing everything 
with a huge gesture. 

Garden, Mary. A celebrated grand opera 
singer possibly ,most noted for her 
performance of the réle of *Carmen. 

Garrison, William Lloyd (1805-1879). A 
well-known American reformer whose 
writing did much to arouse public 
interest in the slave question. 

Gautama Buddha (d. 480 s.c.). The 
great religious leader of India, after 
whom is named the religion of Bud- 
dhism. The teachings of Buddha and 
his followers are mild and yet powerful 
in their mystic appeal. They contain 
many parallels to the ideas of Chris- 
tianity. 

Gawain and the Green Knight. A Mid- 
dle English verse romance (c.1375) in 
which Sir Gawain, one of the Knights 
of the Round Table is tested as to 
bravery, honor, and chastity. The au- 
thor’s name is unknown. 

Genius. A kind of spirit that is usually 
attached to some place or thing and 
can be summoned by a special formula. 
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German doctor. Candidates for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
German universities are required to 
examine all the material in one very 
specialized field and then contribute 
some independent conclusion or dis- 
covery. 

Ghibellines (also Bianci [White]). In 
mediæval Italy, members of one of 
the two great political factions, the 
imperial, aristocratic party: opposed 
to the papal or popular party of the 
Guelphs. 

Giaconda, La (Mona Lisa). A portrait 
by *Leonardo da Vinci (1495) of Lisa 
Gherardini, third wife of Francesco del 
Giocondo; hence called La Gioconda. 

Gibbon, Edward (1737-1794). One of 
the most distinguished of English 
historians, chiefly notable for his 
famous Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. 

Gissing, George (1857-1903). An Eng- 
lish novelist who is best known for 
his realistic and sympathetic treatment 
of England’s poor in a series of power- 
ful novels. 

Gjellerup, Carl Adolf (1857-1919). A 
Danish novelist and poet. In 1917 
he was awarded along with his country- 
man Henrik Pontoppidan, the Nobel 
Prize for literature. A number of 
his novels have been translated into 
English. 

Gladstone, William E. (1809-1898). A 
celebrated English statesman and 
scholar, who as prime minister was 
one of the most popular and influen- 
tial public men that England ever had. 

Goethe, Johann Wolfang von (1749- 
1832). A German poet, novelist, dram- 
atist, and philosopher. He is the 
author of Faust, Wilhelm Meister, and 
many other works. He is generally 
regarded as the greatest poet of Ger- 
many, and possibly the most powerful 
figure in the world of thought during 
his day. 

Golconda’s miner. A reference to the 
large production of diamonds tradi- 
tionally ascribed to the ancient em- 
pire of Golconda in India. It was 
destroyed by Aurung-Lebe in 1687. 

Goncourt, Edmond Louis Antoine Huot 
de (1822-1896). A French novelist 
whose works deal especially with 
18th century life; collaborator with 
his brother Jules (1830-1870). The 
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literary and social observations of the 
brothers are incorporated into a series 
of papers called their Journal. 
Gotham. A legendary town in England, 
supposed to be inhabited by madmen. 
The name is now sometimes jocularly 
used with reference to New York. 
Gray, Thomas (1716-1771). A famous 
English poet and scholar. His earlier 
poems exhibit to some extent the un- 
natural, indirect, stereotyped phrasing 
that was thought suitable for poetic 
expression in the Age of Classicism. 
In his later work, however, he shows 


L a tendency toward the simple diction 


and direct expression that marks him 
as one of the forerunners of the age 
of Romanticism. 

Greenwich Village. Part of Manhattan 
borough, New York City, near Wash- 
ington Square; residence of artists, 
writers, and actors. 

Grey, Lady Jane (1537-1554). A 
daughter of Henry Grey, Duke of 
Suffolk. She was married to Lord 
Guilford Dudley. She is praised by 
Roger Ascham, her tutor, for her 
excellency in classical studies, partic- 
warly Greek. 

Griffiths, Arthur, one of the leaders in 
the Irish Revolution. 

Grub Street. In London, formerly the 
home of struggling authors: now 
Milton Street. Applied to the class 
of needy or inferior authors; literary 
hacks. 

Guelphish (Black). See Ghibellines. 

Gulliver. See introductory note to 
Jonathan Swift in this volume, p. 
201. 

Gulliver’s Travels. A famous satirical 
allegory by Jonathan *Swift, in which 
the author represents Lemuel Gulli- 
ver’s imaginary adventures among the 
*Lilliputians, the *“Brobdingnagians, 
etc. 

Gumbo. A clownish character in Thack- 
eray’s novel The Virginians. 


Hamlet. Prince of Denmark, central 
character in Shakespeare’s tragic his- 
tory, Hamlet, and, psychologically one 
of the most complex and interesting 
of the dramatist’s creations. 

Hampden, John (1594-1643). An Eng- 
lish statesman during the reign of 
Charles I. He was a powerful de- 
bater and strategist. 
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Hannibal (247-183 B.c.). A Cartha- 
ginian general, who by an extraor- 
dinary feat of military and engi- 
neering ability came from Africa up 
to Europe, crossed the Alps, and laid 
siege to Rome. 

Harley Street. A street in London 
notable chiefly by the number of 
medical specialists who have their 
offices there. 

Harrison, William (1534-1593). A to- 
pographer and historian who made 
numerous contributions to English 
chronology. 

Hazlitt. See the biographical sketch 
of William Hazlitt in this volume, p. 
272. 

Hedda Gabler, the heroine of Henrik 
Ibsen’s play Hedda Gabler. The 
author represents her as one who 
over-estimates the power of her own 
personality. 

Hegel, George Wilhelm Friedrich (1770- 
1831). One of the most eminent 
philosophers of the German school of 
metaphysics. His system is an at- 
tempt to unite and harmonize the 
Greek ontology with the Kantian 
psychology. 

Hegelian, having to do with the phi- 
losophy of *Hegel. 

Heidenstam (Charles-Gustave Verner 
de), a Swedish writer who won the 
Nobel Prize for literature in 1916. 
He has written a number of fine 
sketches, novels, and poems, which 
have been translated into English. 

Heine, Heinrich (1797-1856). German 
poet and miscellaneous writer. Al- 
though chiefly memorable for his 
short lyrics, Heine was an interesting 
and provocative social and literary 
critic. 

Helena (or Helen). The wife of Mene- 
laus, king of Sparta. She eloped to 
*Troy with Paris, and the attempt 
of the Greeks to get her back con- 
stituted the famous Trojan war. 

Helots. The subservient and unin- 
structed class in ancient Greece. The 
name often used in an allusive sense 
by modern writers to convey some- 
thing of the same meaning as the 
slang term, ‘‘the great unwashed.” 

Henry, refers to Henry VIII (1491- 
1547), the second of the great Tudor 
monarchs, father of *Elizabeth. He 
was a ruler of great ambition and 
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intelligence, but the later years 
of his reign were marked by vio- 
lence of temper and inconsistency of 
policy. 

Henry IV (1553-1610). One of the most 
heroic and magnanimous kings of 
France; author of the famous Edict 
of Nantes, which gave liberty of re- 
ligious thought to his subjects. 

Hercules. In classical mythology, a 
great, powerful, and somewhat oafish 
god, notable for his benevolence to- 
ward mortals. The oracle of *Apollo 
imposed upon him a series of twelve 
tasks, which entailed great labor and 
suffering. 

Herder, Johann Gottfried (1744-1803). 
A noted German poet, critic, and 
philosopher. 

Herford, Charles Harold, professor of 
English literature, University of Man- 
chester, author of Studies in the 
Literary Relations of England and Ger- 
many in the 16th Century (1886), etc. 

Herodotus (484-425 s.c.). Often called 
the Father of History; a Greek his- 
torian whose work, although good in 
many respects, is filled with outlandish 
legends and marvels. 

Hertz, Henry Rudolph (1857-1894). . A 
distinguished German electrical en- 
gineer, discoverer of the Hertzian 
waves, and many other important 
electrical phenomena. 


Hexentanz. A German word meaning 
“witches dance.” 
Hippolytus. A son of *Theseus by the 


Amazon queen Antiope. Phaedra, 
Theseus’s wife, fell in love with 
Hippolytus, who was approached in 
her behalf by an attendant of hers 
without her knowledge. Hippolytus 
publicly flouted Phaedra, who for 
shame and frenzy, hanged herself, 
leaving a tablet accusing Hippolytus 
of ravishment. On discovery of the 
tablet, Theseus induced Poseidon to 
take his son’s life. 

Holy Grail. According to some legends 
of the Middle Ages, the chalice from 
which Christ drank at the Last 
Supper and in which Joseph of Ari- 
mathea later collected blood from 
Christ’s body. According to some 
legends, the Grail was brought to 
England and there preserved for ages. 
Its keepers having become impure, 
the Grail disappeared, and was there- 
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after the object of search by numerous 
knights. 

Homer, a Greek epic poet, conjecturally 
of about the ninth century p.c. The 
Homeric epic poems are The *Iliad, 
concerned with the Greek-Trojan war; 
and The Odyssey, concerned with the 
wandering of Odysseus, a wily Greek 
warrior, after the fall of *Troy. 

honnête homme. The well-rounded 
cultivated man; an ideal much dis- 
cussed in France during the seven- 
teenth century. 

“Honor, troops of friends.’’? A quotation 
from Shakespeare’s Macbeth, V, iii, 
24-25: “And that which should ac- 
company old age, as honour, love, 
obedience, troops of friends, I must 
not look to have...” 

Horace (65 B.c.-8 B.C.), a famous Latin 
poet, contemporary with *Virgil. 
His poetry has beon admired by every 
succeeding generation for its com- 
bination of high technical skill and 
mental poise. 

Houghton, Lord Richard Monckton 
Milnes (1£09-1885). A critic and poct; 
a close fricnd of Tennyscn, Halam, 
and Thackeray; notable as one of the 
first to defend Keats as a poet; 
author of ‘The Trookside’’ and 
“Strangers Yet.” 

Hugo, Victor (1802-1885). A famous 
French poet and novelist of the 
Romantic school, author of Les 
Miserables (The Unfortunates), re- 
garded by many as the world’s 
greatest novel. 

Humani nihil a me alienum puto. “TI 
do not consider foreign to me any- 
thing that is human”; a quotation 
from *Terence. 

Humanists. The term originally applied 
to those who devoted themselves to 
the study of art and letters, especially, 
of Greek and Roman literature during 
the 14th, 15th, and 16th centurics. 
Such students were concerned with 
the interests of human beings in this 
world, in contrast with the Mediæval 
devotion to other-worldliness. Huxley 
(p. 69) was doubtless thinking of 
men of his own day who believed that 
the Greek and Roman classics were 
the basis of a liberal education. For 
a contemporary interpretation of 
humanism, see Babbitt’s “What is 
Humanism?” in this volume, p. 106. 
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Hume, David (1711-1776). An eminens 
English historian and philosopher, 
whose most famous work was his 
History of England (completed in 
1761), beginning with the reign of 
James I (1603). 

Huss, John. A Bohemian reformer, who 
was adjudged a heretic by the Council 
of Constance and burnt alive in 1415. 
He taught the doctrines of Wycliffe, 
except upon the Eucharist, whereon 
he was orthodox. 

Huxley. See the biographical sketch of 
Thomas Henry Huxley in this volume, 
p. 62. 


Ibsen, Henrik (1828-1906), a Norwegian 
dramatist who was largely responsible 
for the introduction of reslism into 
the theater. He was at once a poet 
and a dramatic craftsman, and his 
unusual combination of powers has 
won him a place among the great 
dramatists of the world. 

Iliad. A Greek epic poem by Homer, 
considered by many to be the world’s 
greatest literary masterpiece. It tells 
of the voyage of the Greeks to be- 
siege *Troy and of the battles fought 
before the walls of the city. The hero 
*Achilles in a fit of rage because of 
an injustice done him by *Agamem- 
non, leader of the expedition, with- 
draws from the battle and refuses to 
fight again until he is aroused by the 
death of his friend Patroclus. 

Imitation. A reference to the famous 
Imitation of Christ, usually ascribed 
to Thomas à Kempis (1380-1471), a 
German ascetic writer. 

Indian Air. This poem by Shelley, be- 
ginning, “I arise from dreams of thee” 
is entitled "The Indian Serenade.” 

in fatigatione veritas. A Latin phrase 
meaning “In fatigue, or weariness, is 
truth.” A play on the old proverb, 
“ In vino veritas”? (One tells the truth 
when he is drunk). 

Inferno. One of the sections of *Dante’s 
famous poem The Divine Comedy. 
The poem is a vision of Hell, Purga- 
tory, and Paradise. In the Inferno 
(Hell) there are many references to 
persons living in Florence at the time 
when it was written. 

In vino veritas. A Latin phrase mean- 
ing “In wine the truth,” that is, 
drunken men reveal their real under- 
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lying natures since they are no longer 
capable of pretence. 

ipso facto. A Latin phrase meaning 
“by the act, or fact, itself”; obvious 
from the very facts of the case. 

Irving, Washington (1783-1859). An 
American writer of stories, sketches, 
and histories. His most popular 
book The Sketch Book was published 
under the pseudonym of Geoffrey 
Crayon. 

Isolde, a character in the mediæval 
romance of *Tristan and Isolde. See 
Tristan. 

I thought me on the ourie cattle. A 
quotation from Burns’ (1759-1796) 
poem “A Winter Night.” 


Jacob’s ladder. In the Bible, the ladder 
to Heaven, seen by Jacob in his 
vision, hence the rope ladders on 
ships; also a well-known vine. 

James, Henry (1843-1916). American 
novelist, who, in 1914, became natu- 
ralized asa British subject. Hisnovels, 
What Maisie Knew, The Awkward Age, 
etc., are significant for their creation 
of atmosphere and their presentation 
of points of view. 

Jason. In Greek mythology, Jason was 
the son of Æson and nephew of Pelias, 
King of Iolcus, who to keep him from 
the throne, sent him in quest of the 
Golden Fleece, kept by Æëtes, king 
ot Colchis. Although long thwarted 
by Æëtes, Jason, with the help of 
Anétes’ daughter Medea, at last se- 
cured the Fleece. 

Jeremiah. A prophet in the Bible who 
reminded the Isrelites of their sins 
and of their approaching destruction 
and hence frequently used as a type 
of one who prophesies destruction. 

Jericho. An ancient city of Palestine, 
seven miles north of the Dead Sea; 
miraculously destroyed when at- 
tacked by Joshua, 1451 B.c.; when the 
walls collapsed at a blast from the 
besiegers’ trumpets; rebuilt by Hill 
about 915 B.c. Proverbially, a place 
of waiting or obscurity. 

Jerome, Saint (3407-420). One of the 
four Great Latin Church Fathers; pre- 
pared the Vulgate Version of the Bible. 

jeune fille. A French phrase meaning 
“young gir 2 

Joan of Arc. Surnamed La Pucelle, 
born in a village upon the marches 


of Barre, called Domremy, near Van- 
couleurs. Joan, a peasant girl, pro- 
fessed to be inspired to liberate France 
from the English, and actually raised 
the siege of Orléans, after which 
Charles VII was crowned. Her name, 
according to later authorities, was not 
Jeanne d’Arc, but simply Jeanne 
Dare. 

Johnson, Samuel (1709-1784), a famous 
English critic and lexicographer, re- 
markable for his common sense, his 
erudition, and his robust morality. 
His biography by *Boswell is one of 
the most interesting documents in 
English literary history. 

Jowett, Benjamin (1817-1893). An Eng- 
lish scholar and preacher. He was 
master of Balliol College at Oxford, 
widely remembered as a moral teacher. 

Joyce, James (1882- ), an Irish 
novelist. Author of the Dubliners, 
Portrait of the Artist asa Young Man 
(1916), and Ulysses (1922). The best 
known of these books is Ulysses. In 
this the author’s aim is to show the 
entire content of a man’s mind dur- 
ing one day — the whole stream of 
thought — without reservation or 
shame. 

Jukeses. The Jukes family, who were 
descended from ignorant and im- 
moral parents, were once studied 
through all successive generations 
in comparison with the family of 
Jonathan *Edwards, to illustrate the 
influence of heredity on character and 
ability. 

Juliet, a character in Gounod’s opera 
Romeo and Juliet (1867). 

Julius Agricola (37-93). A Roman gen- 
eral, governor of Britain. Agricola 
held post of governor for seven years 
(a.D. 79-85) and succeeded in rec- 
onciling the inhabitants to Roman 
Rule and inducing them to adopt the 
customs and civilization of their con- 
querors. 

Junius. The pseudonym for the author 
(name not known) of a series of letters, 
contributed to The Public Advertiser 
from Jan. 21, 1769 to Nov. 2, 1771. 
These letters produced a prodigious 
sensation because of the secret intelli- 
gence which they exhibited of English 
political conditions and because of 
their bold criticism of men in high 
places. 
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Juno. In Roman mythology, Juno was 
the wife of Jupiter, father of the 
gods. Juno, Minerva, and Venus each 
sought to influence Paris’s decision in 
awarding the golden apple inscribed “to 
the Fairest.” Venus was successful. 

Juvenal, Decimus Junius (a.p. 40?— 
A.D. 125?). A celebrated Roman poet, 
regarded by many as the greatest 
satirist of all time. His strictures 
upon the evils and undesirable char- 
acters of his times were powerfully 
bitter and loaded with invective. One 
of his constantly recurring themes is 
his resentment of the presence of 
Greeks in Rome. 


Keats, John (1795-1821). A famous 
English poet; author of “Ode on a 
Grecian Urn,” “‘ Ode to a Nightingale,” 
sonnets, etc. He died in Rome, of 
consumption, at the age of twenty- 
six. 

Kendal, Mrs. A celebrated actress of 
the late nineties who was admired 
not only for her artistic ability but 
for her fine personal qualities. 

Kenilworth. A well-known historical 
novel by Sir Walter *Scott. It treats 
of the Age of Elizabeth, Kenilworth 
Castle being the scene of much of the 
action. 

Kepler, Johann (1571-1630). A cele- 
brated German astronomer, reviver of 
Pythagoras’ celebrated theory of the 
music of the spheres. 

King’s English. A term more or less 
jocularly applied to the accepted 
manner of speaking English — the 
English which has been taken under 
the king’s protection. 

Kipling, Rudyard (1865- ). An Eng- 
lish poet, journalist, and novelist, 
whose works during the early years 
of the present century were accorded 
world-wide interest. 

Krupp Works. A German munitions and 
cannon factory, founded by Friedrich 
Krupp at Essen in Prussia, later 
converted to industrial uses. 

kudos. Glory, fame, renown. 


laissez-faire. A French phrase, mean- 
ing “let alone”; “let people do as 
they please.” In economics a term 
used to denote a policy of indifference 
on the part of the government toward 
competitive business methods, con- 
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ditions of labor, manufacturing, trans- 
portation, etc. 

La joie de vivre, etc. A French phrase 
meaning, ‘“‘The fun of being alive!” 
Lamb. See the biographical sketch of 

Charles Lamb in this volume, p. 547. 

Lancelot. The lover of (Guinevere, 
bravest and handsomest of the knights 
of King Arthur’s Round Table; sub- 
ject of many medisval romances and 
a prominent figure in Tennyson’s 
Idylls of the King. 

Lanier, Sidney (1842-1881). American 
poet and musician of unusual ability, 
who was handicapped by ill health. 

La Rochefoucauld, François de (1613- 
1680). A celebrated French moralist 
and courtier. His most famous work 
is his collection of ‘‘ Maxima.” 

Latmian night. A reference to the 
idyllic meeting of Endymion, the 
shepherd king, and the goddess 
Diana, on Mt. Latmos, near the 
Ægean Sea. 

Laud, William (1573-1645). A famous 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who per- 
secuted the Puritans with great fe- 
rocity, and who was finally convicted 
of treason and beheaded. 

Laura. The lady beloved of *Petrarch 
(1304-1374). He celebrated his love 
for Laura in a series of sonnets. 

Lee, Sir Sidney. An English scholar. 
He is the author of the Life of Shake- 
speare, editor of the Dictionary of 
National Biography, ete. 

Leonardo da Vinci (1472-1519). A cele- 
brated Italian painter, sculptor, archi- 
tect, perhaps best known to the modern 
general public for his famous picture 
The Last Supper. 

Leschetizky, Theodor (1830-1915). A 
Pclish musician, a pupil of Czerny. 
He was famous throughout the world 
as a teacher of the piano. 

L’Espinasse, Mademoiselle de Claire 
Francoise or Julie Jeanne Eléanore 
(1732-1776). A French teacher; 
natural daughter of the Countess 
d’Albon, a favorite of D'Alembert. 

Lethe. In classical mythology, a river 
in Hades, a draught of, whose waters 
produced forgetfulness of the past. 

Leviathan. A name applied to the gi- 
gantic monster in the last part of the 
Book of Job. It has since been used 
as a type of anything particularly 
large. Of recent years it is best 
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remembered as the name of a famous 
ocean liner. In political discussion it 
often is used, in reminiscence of 
Hobbes’ treatise Leviathan, to refer 
to the state. 

Levites. Israelites of the tribe descended 
from Levi. The term Levite is applied 
specifically to one of the men of this 
tribe, who, between twenty-five and 
fifty years of age, acted as assistants 
to the priests in the rites of the Jewish 
tabernacle or temple; hence it has 
come to be used as a type of an ex- 
clusive caste which arrogates to itself 
the guardianship of a cultural or 
social movement. 


Lilliput. A fictitious country described in 


Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels, inhabited by 
a race of tiny people, about six inches 
tall. 

Lindsey. A famous judge in Denver, 
whose ideas regarding justice to chil- 
dren, trial marriage, etc., brought him 
into conflict with the conservatives. 


Lingard, John (1771-1851). An eminent 


English historian, especially memo- 
rable for his work in the church 
history of England. 


Long Parliament. A Parliament which 


continued in session for seventeen 
years. It was called by Charles II, 
in 1661 upon his restoration and was 
finally dissolved in 1678. 

Louis Quatorze (XIV), called “the 
Great.” King of France from 1643- 
1715, in whose reign was established 
a flamboyant, though beautiful style 
of interior decoration and architecture. 


Lowell. A famous family name in Boston, 


carrying with it an association of 
America’s most firmly founded cul- 
ture. 


Luther, Martin (1483-1546). The great 


leader of the Reformation in Germany, 
a man of remarkable vitality and per- 
Buasiveness, though somewhat lack- 
ing in the finer qualities which have 
distinguished some other reformers. 
He wrote voluminously, and his works 
are often read even to the present day. 


Macaulay. A famous English historian 
(see a selection from his works, p. 338). 
He was fond of beginning a historical 
discussion with the phrase, “Every 
schoolboy remembers,” and then re- 
lating a series of historical facts that 
few even competent adult students 


would know. Hence the phrase 
“ Macaulay’s schoolboy.” 

Macbeth. Chief character in Shake- 
speare’s play of that name; an ancient 
Scottish king who, because of his 
limited mentality, was in a continual 
state of puzzlement at the vision that 
confronted him. 

Machiavelli, Niccolo (1469-1527). Italian 
statesman and writer, author of The 
Prince, a book in which he held that 
any means, however treacherous and 
despotic, are justifiable when em- 
ployed to maintain a strong central 
government. 

Madame Bovary. A novel (1857) by the 
French author Gustave *Flaubert; 
generally regarded by critics as one 
of the most perfectly constructed 
novels in the world. Also notable as 
an expression of “realism.” 

Maine, Sir Henry (1822-1888). A famous 
student of law and of legal institu- 
tions. He wrote a number of important 
works dealing with the development 
of social institutions. 

mais non. An idiomatic French expres- 
sion, literally, “but not”; roughly 
equivalent in use to “not at all.” 

Malherbe, François de (1555-1628). A 
celebrated French poet. 

Mammon. An ancient Syrian god of 
wealth; now used figuratively in con- 
nection with an overemphasis on the 
pursuit of riches. 

Manes. In ancient mythology the souls 
of the dead when regarded as gods; 
sometimes also the spirits under the 
earth. 

Marathon. The scene in ancient Greece 
of a decisive battle (490 B.c.) in which 
the Athenians and the Platæans de- 
feated the Persians and saved Greece. 
Since the Greek army was greatly out- 
numbered by the Persians, the name 
Marathon has become a symbol of 
the victory of determination over 
sheer power. The news of the victory 
was carried to Athens, a distance of 
twenty-six miles, by the runner 
Pheidippides. Since, in memory of 
this tradition, a race of about the 
same distance has been introduced 
into the international Olympic Games, 
the word has become a symbol for any 
long-continued contest of endurance. 

Marcus Antonius (83-30 B.c.). A Roman 
general. He is a ieading character in 
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Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra 
and in Julius Cesar. 

Marlowe, Christopher (1564-1593). An 
Elizabethan poet and playwright 
whose genius, in many ways equal to 
Shakespeare’s, was prevented by his 
early death from reaching its full 
development. With the powerful and 
somewhat sensational poetry of his 
Dr. Faustus, Tamurlaine, and Jew of 
Malia, he at least prepared the Eng- 
lish public for an appreciation of 
Shakespeare. 

Marmontel, Jean Francois (1723-1799). 
A celebrated French critic and mis- 
cellaneous writer. He composed a 
number of poems, tragedies, and com- 
positions but is perhaps best known 
to the modern world for his “ Mem- 
oirs.” 

Mars. In classical mythology the son of 
Jupiter and *Juno. He was the god 
of war. 

Martha. An opera by Flotow (1847), 
the most popular of his numerous 


works. 

Marx, Karl (1814-1883). A famous 
Prussian socialistic theorist, considered 
by many to be the founder of modern 
socialistic thought. His ideas are usu- 
ally referred to as they are expressed 
in his best-known work Das Kapital. 

Marxian. See Marx. 

Mary Stuart (1542-1587). Queen of 
Scots (1542-1567); beheaded in Eng- 
land, 1587. “Her beauty, her exquisite 
grace of manner, her generosity of 
temper and warmth of affection, her 
speech, her sensibility ...the flashes 
of poetry that broke from her at every 
intense moment of her life, flung a 
spell over friend or foe which has only 
deepened with the lapse of years.” 
(J. R. Green.) 

Mascagni, Pietro. A modern Italian 
composer and conductor; probably 
most generally known for his Cavalleria 
Rusticana. 

Mason, Sir Josiah (1795-1881). An 
English pen manufacturer and phi- 
lanthropist. He acquired great wealth, 
and founded almshouses and an or- 
phanage at Erdington, and the Mason 
College at Birmingham. 

Maxwell, James Clerk (1831-1879). 
First professor of experimental physics 
at Cambridge, England. His best- 
known researches deal with electricity 
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and magnetism. His theories have 
gained wide acceptance. 

Mendel, Gregor (1822-1884). An Aus- 
trian monk, one of the most important 
contributors to the study of plant 
heredity, regarded by many as the 
founder of modern botany. 

Micaiah (Micah). A Jewish prophet. 
When he was called before Ahab, he 
first prophesied smoothly and hope- 
fully. Later, upon being ordered to 
tell the truth, he prophesied de- 
struction. 

Michelangelo or Michael Angelo (1474-— 
1563). A famous Italian painter, 
sculptor, and architect. Generally 
regarded as one of the greatest artists 
the world has ever known. 

Midas. In classical tradition, a king who 
requested the gods that all he touched 
should be turned into gold (hence “the 
Midas-touch”). As a result he nearly 
died of starvation. It is also related 
of him that having decided in favor 
of Pan, the patron of rural song, a 
contest between him and *Apollo, 
his ears were changed into ass’s ears, 
which he had to conceal under a 
great hat. 

Mill, John Stuart (1806-1873). <A cele- 
brated English economist and philoso- 
pher. He was a follower of *Bentham 
in supporting the idea of Utilitarian- 
ism. 

Milton. See the biographical sketch of 
John Milton in this volume, p. 159. 
Milton’s angels. In Paradise Lost 

Milton describes the battle in Heaven. 
The angels, being immortal, do not 
shed blood when they are injured, but 

exude a sort of celestial ichor. 

miracle of the Host. The well-known 
doctrine of transubstantiation, ac- 
cording to which the bread and wine 
of the Sacrament are converted into 
the body and blood of the Saviour. 

Mitford, William (1744-1827). An 
English historian, best known for his 
History of Greece (completed in 1818). 
Although he was an historian of great 
learning, he is often condemned for 
allowing his personal political prej- 
udices to appear in his historical 
work. 

Montaigne, Michel Eyquem de (1533- 
1592). French essayist and philoso- 
pher. His essays were first translated 
into English by John Florio (1603), 
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His work was well known to Bacon 
and to Shakespeare. 

Mooney, Tom. A street-car employee in 
San Francisco, accused of throwing a 
bomb into a parade. He was sen- 
tenced to hang in 1918 but his sentence 
was commuted. His case aroused 
nation-wide interest, many feeling 
that he had been the victim of fraudu- 
lent procedure. 

Moore, George. An Irish novelist and 
critic. His work ranges from the 
most searching realism (Esther Waters) 
to a philosophical vein that is almost 
lyric (The Brook Kerith). 

Moore, Tom (1779-1852). Poet, author 
of Irish Melodies (1807), Lalla Rookh 
(1817); friend of Byron, whose biogra~ 
phy he wrote. His songs are simple 
and sentimental, but extremely good of 
their kind. 

mores, a Latin term of frequent use in 
anthropology and sociology, meaning 
customs, folk-songs, unwritten laws of 
conduct, or ways of human behavior 
having the sanction of usage. 

Morley, John, Viscount Blackburn (1833-— 
1923). British writer and statesman; 
author of biographies of *Burke, *Vol- 
taire, *Rousseau. 

Morte d'Arthur. A famous compilation 
of stories about *Arthur and his 
knights, completed in 1476 by Sir 
Thomas Malory. 

mot juste. A French phrase meaning 
the exact word, that is, the only word 
that will precisely fit the context. 

Mr. Justice Shallow. A character in 
Shakespeare’s 2 Henry IV in which 
are satirized the stupidity of certain 
rural magistrates. 

Mrs. Battle’s Opinions on Whist. The 
title of an essay by Charles Lamb. 

Mussolini, Benito. The famous dictator 
of Italy, widely known for the domi- 
nance of his personality and his 
unswerving determination in carrying 
through his reforms. 


Nebuchadnezzar, the king of Babylon 
(605-562 B.c.). The Bible tells of his 
throwing the young Hebrews into the 
fiery furnace. Arnold uses his name 
humorously as of one opposed to the 
*Levites. 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount (1758-1805). 

- A celebrated English admiral, killed 
at the naval engagement with the 
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French off Cape Trafalgar (1805) just 
at the moment of victory. Southey’s 
Life of Nelson is famous. 

neo-classicists. Writers who went back 
to Greek and Roman literature for 
models and ideas. 

New Life (Vita Nuova). A series of 
poems by *Dante in which he describes 
his inner feelings, principally those 
inspired by Beatrice. 

Newton, Sir Isaac (1642-1727). A 
famous scientist and philosopher: 
the founder of modern astronomical 
science. His most famous utterances 
are embodied in his Principia, or 
“Principles.” 

Nietzsche, Frederic Wilhelm (1844~ 
1900). German philosopher. He 
wrote Beyond Good and Evil, The 
Genealozy of Morals, The Antichrist, 
etc. One of the recurrent ideas in his 
philosophy is that of the development 
of a superior being — a superman — 
one who achieves perfect mastery 
over himself, perfect co-ordination of 
brain, sense, and muscle. 

Nirvana, a state of complete uncon- 
sciousness; oblivion. This was the 
final goal cf the spirit according to 
Buddhist belief. 

non sequitur. A Lalin term from the 
science of logic, which means that the 
second statement docs not naturally 
follow the first, and hence is a fallacy. 

Nora Helmer, the heroine of A Dos 
House (1879) by Henrik Ibsen. She 
rebels against her position of subordi- 
nation and dependence in the house- 
hold and sets out to make her own 
way. 

North, Christopher. The pseudonym 
of Professor John Wilson who con- 
tributed to Blackwood’s Magazine 
(1817) and wrote Noctes Ambrosianae. 

Northcliffe, Lord (1865-1922). The fa- 
mous owner of The Times (London) 
and controller of the Amalgamated 
Press in England. He had practical 
dictatorship in the realm of news, and 
some have felt that his influence 
helped to foster the spirit of antago- 
nism during the Great War. 


Odi profanum vulgus et arceo. “T 
despise and avoid the profane mob,” 
a quotation from *Horace. 

Odin. In Norse mythology, the greatest 
of all the gods, corresponding to the 
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Zeus of Greek myth and the Jupiter 
of Roman. 

Odyssey. Homer. An epic poem by 
*Homer (c. 900 B.c.). It is concerned 
with the adventures of Odysseus 
(Ulysses), one of the Greek heroes in 
the army of *Agamemnon, on his 
journey back to Ithaca from *Troy; 
hence often used as a type of life story 
consisting of a succession of adven- 
tures. 

Old Mortality. The title of a novel by 
Sir Walter Scott (1816), dealing with 
the struggles in Scotland in the seven- 
teenth century between the Royalists 
and the Covenanters. 

Orestes. Son of *Agamemnon who de- 
voted himself to the avenging of his 
father’s death at the hands of *Cly- 
temnestra. 

Orestes and Pylades. Two famous 
friends in Greek tradition. (See 
*Orestes.) Pylades accompanied his 
friend on dangerous ventures and 
always remained faithful to him. 

Orgon. One of the principal characters 
in Moliére’s play Tartuffe. He is a 
type of unintelligent credulity who 
gives up everything to the hypocrite, 
Tartuffe. 

Ovid (43 B.c.—18 A.D.), Publius Ovidius 
Naso, one of the principal poets of 
ancient Rome, greatly admired for his 
technical skill and for his popularizing 
of early Greek and Roman myths. He 
died in banishment, some say because 
of certain sensational works that dis- 
pleased the emperor. 


Pallas (Minerva). In classical mythol- 
ogy the goddess of wisdom. Paris 
rejected her offer of wisdom as a 
reward for selecting her as the most 
beautiful in the contest between her, 
*Juno, and Venus. See *poet’s re- 
lation. 

Parkman, Francis (1823-1893). An 
American historian. 

Partant pour le Moulin. A French 
comic song, the title of which means 
“Off to the Mill!” 

Pascal, Blaise (1623~1662). A French 
mathematician, physician, and philos- 
opher, who contributed a number of 
ideas to the development of philosoph- 
ical mathematics and wrote a num- 
ber of short, sententious paragraphs 
(“Thoughts”) which reflect great 
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penetration into the human heart. 

Pater, Walter Horatio (1839~1894). 
English essayist and humanist, famous 
for his prose style, which, at its best, is 
characterized by exquisite and in- 
tangible cadences and by haunting and 
unforgettable phrases. 

Paul, otherwise Saul. A highly educated 
and competent scholar whose work, 
according to modern students, ac- 
complished more than that of any 
other one person for the development 
and diffusion of Christianity. 

paulo-post future. A designation of a 
very fine tense distinction in grammar. 

Peacock, Thomas Love (1785-1866), 
A novelist, poet, and official of the 
East India Company. He is the 
author of Headlong Hall (1816), 
Nightmare Abbey (1818), and others, 
in an elaborate but charming satirical 
vein. 

Peel, John (1776-1854). A famous char- 
acter in the north of England; hero of 
the hunting song, “D’ye ken John 
Peel?” He was a great huntsman, 
and for forty years he ran the pack of 
hounds that bore his name. 

Pepys, Samuel (1633-1703). <A cele- 
brated English diarist. He “locked 
the spirit of his age in his cipher 
journal with a violent zest for all kinds 
of experience and a gay command of 
racy, frank, and picturesque writing.” 
The Diary covers the years 1660 to 
1669. 

Perceval. One of the Knights of King 
*Arthur’s *Round Table. He is 
noted for his rugged virtue and purity 
of purpose. In some of the early 
romances he is represented as having 
achieved the quest of the *Holy 
Grail. 

per contra, a Latin phrase from the 
nomenclature of formal logic, meaning 
roughly, on the contrary. 

Peregrine Pickle. A well-known novel 
by Tobias Smollet (1721-1771). 

Persicos odi, etc. The first line of an 
ode by *Horace. It means roughly, 
“I hate the fussy Persians, my boy.” 
The phrase has become a catchword for 
simplicity as opposed to Oriental 
elaborateness. 

Petrarch (Francesco Petrarca [1304— 
1374]). An Italian poet and scholar, 
who wrote many sonnets and songs 
addressed to half-imaginary ladies. 
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Philip of Macedon (B.c. 382-336). 
King of Macedon. He was the father 
of *Alexander the Great. 

Philistines. An alien, warlike people 
of uncertain origin who continually 
harassed the Israelites. The name 
has come to be used as a term for an 
“unenlightened outsider.” 

Pickwickian. Possessing the character- 
istics of Mr. Pickwick, the simple and 
kind-hearted founder and president 
of the Pickwick Club, in Dickens’s 
Pickwick Papers. 

Pilate, Pontius. The Roman governor 
of Judea under whom Christ was 
crucified. 

Place, Francis (1771-1854). An English 
reformer; a follower of Bentham. 
Through his efforts a number of 
decisive alterations were made in 
English economic law. 

Plato (427 3.c.-347 B.c.). A Greek 
philosopher, regarded by many as the 
greatest thinker of all times. His 
teachings are embodied in a series 
of imaginary dialogues. One of his 
most famous works is a description 
of an ideal commonwealth, entitled 
The Republic. 

Plimsoll, Samuel (1824-1898). A Brit- 
ish politician and reformer, best known 
for his defiance of Parliament when 
they at first failed to pass the bill he 
had introduced for the protection of 
sailors. It was later passed. 

Plugson of Undershot. A name used to 
typify the materialistic industrial ruler 
of *Carlyle’s day. 

Plutarch. A famous Greek biographer 
of the first Christian century. He 
arranged lives in pairs, putting to- 
gether the Greek and Roman celebri- 
ties whose lives seemed most closely 
parallel. 

Pococurante. 
*Candide. 

Poe’s raven. A reference to the raven 
in Edgar Allan Poe’s well-known poem 
“The Raven,” in which the bird, 
perched over a bust of Pallas, answers 
all the half-hysterical questions of the 
lover about his lost Lenore by the one 
word, “Nevermore!” 

poet. Under this epithet Bacon refers to 
the illustrious Roman poet Lucretius, 
whose De rerum naturae (“Of the 
Nature of Things’) is one of the 
finest poems of all time. 


A character in *Voltaire’s 
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poet laureate. The official poet of the 
royal family of England: an honor 
bestowed by official action upon some 
distinguished poet who is expected to 
write poems on official occasions, such 
as royal birthdays and the like. 
*Southey was poet laureate from 1774 
to 1843. 

poet’s relation. A phrase used by Sir 
Francis Bacon referring to the Roman 
poet Ovid’s Epistles, in which is 
related the story of the Judgment of 
Paris. Called upon by *Juno, Mi- 
nerva *(Pallas), and Venus to award 
an apple as a prize to the most 
beautiful, he chose Venus. As a reward 
he was given Helen, the wife of Men- 
elaus, King of Sparta. See *Troy. 

Pole (see Conrad). 

Pope, Alexander (1688-1744). <A fa- 
mous satiric poet of the English 
neo-classic period; author of the 
“Rape of the Lock,” “The Dunciad,”’ 
“Essay on Man,” and others. His 
verse is marked by great regularity, 
and his thought by careful addiction 
to established critical standards. 

Preacher. The name applied to the 
speaker in the Book of Ecclesiastes, 
also called Koheleth. 

prima donna. Literally, the first lady; 
now used principally with reference to 
the first soprano in grand opera. 

Prince Regent. George of England, who 
acted in place of George III during the 
latter’s incapacity, toward the close of 
his reign. 

Progress and poverty. Henry George, 
the great English political writer, 
wrote a book entitled Progress and 
Poverty, showing how national pros- 
perity is not necessarily accompanied 
by the welfare of the masses. The 
title has become almost proverbial. 

Protagoras (f. about 400 B.c.). One of 
the early philosophers and teachers of 
Greece, considered by some to be the 
first of the Sophists, a group of men 
who taught for pay a highly com- 
plicated system of reasoning and 
dialectic. 

Proteus. In classical mythology, a 
being who was able to answer any 
question, provided he was caught. 
His ability to change his shape at 
will, however, made him almost im- 
possible to capture. 

Pyrrhus (318-272 w.c.). A king of 
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Epirus, best known as a brilliant and 
chivalrous general of the Greck army. 
Although his victories were not deci- 
sive or far-reaching, he seems to have 
become a general favorite because of 
the attractiveness of his character. 


Rabelais, Francois (ec. 1495-c. 1553). 
A famous and humorous French 
satirist, one of the boldest and deepest 
thinkers of his time. 

Rafelli. Another name for Raphael 
(1483-1520), the most illustrious of 
modern painters. 

reins. Stone and reins, bladder and 
kidneys. 

Rembrandt (1607-1669). The greatest 
of the Dutch painters. He was early 
recognized as a master, and in the 
process of time his paintings have 
become extremely difficult to acquire. 

Renaissance. A period in the history of 
the world when there awoke a new 
interest in science, exploration, the 
unlimited possibilities of man, and in 
the history of Greece and Rome. It 
is usually said to date from about 1350 
in Italy, where it began, and about 
1450 in England. The literal meaning 
of the word is rebirth. 

Renan, Ernest (1823-1892). An emi- 
nent French writer, Orientalist, and 
critic. His Life of Christ which was 
carried out in an objective fashion, 
aroused the indignation of many 
members of the clergy. 

Renascence. See Renaissance. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua (1723-1792). 
The greatest portrait painter that 
England has produced. He is ranked 
by *Ruskin as one of the seven su- 
preme colorists. 

Rico, Martin. A modern Spanish painter, 
many of whose works are owned or 
have been exhibited in the United 
States. 

Rigoletto. A well-known opera, in three 
acts, by Giuseppi Verdi (1813-1901). 
The scene is laid in Mantua and 
vicinity in the 16th century. 

Rip Van Winkle. The central character 
of Washington *Irving’s story of that 
name. Rip is said to have gone up into 
the mountains and slept for many 
years. On his return he finds every- 
thing so much changed that he is 
unable to recognize his former sur- 
roundings. 
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R. L. S. See the introductory note on 
Stevenson (p. 580). 

Robinson, Henry Crabb (1775-1867). An 
English lawyer and writer whose diary 
and correspondence throw much light 
on the lives of famous literary char- 
acters of his time, as, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Lamb, and Hazlitt. 

robot. A name applied by Capek, the 
widely known Czech dramatist, in his 
play R.U.R. to artificially constructed 
beings which are able to do work but 
are not human. The name has be- 
come a symbol for human beings re- 
duced to mere mechanism by the 
monotonous work of modern industry. 

Roland. The hero of the Old French 
epic poem Chanson de Roland (The 
Song of Roland). Roland, placed by 
Charlemagne in charge of the rear- 
guard of the retreating army, was cut 
off from the main body and caught in 
a narrow mountain defile on the bor- 
ders of Spain by the Saracens. He and 
his companions were slain after pro- 
longed and heroic resistance. 

Rollin, Charles (1661-1741). An emi- 
nent French historian and professor, 
who revived the study of Greek and 
made reforms in the system of edu- 
cation. 

Romeo. The exemplar of young loves as 
the lover of Juliet in Shakespeare’s 
Romeo and Juliet. 

Round Table. In mediæval legend, a 
table at which King Arthur and his 
knights sat. The table was made 
circular so that none might claim 
precedence. 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques (1712-1778). 
A celepratcd Swiss philosopher whose 
ideas regarding the essential rightness 
of nature came to exert a powerful in- 
fluence over the thought of his own 
time and the age immediately fol- 
lowing. He wrote The Social Con- 
tract, The Origin of Inequality, Emile, 
La nouvelle Heloise, and other tracts 
in philosophy and education. His 
Confessions afford the reader many 
entertaining glimpses of the life of the 
times and of the man himself. 

Ruskin. See the biographical sketch of 
John Ruskin in this volume, p. 54. 

*Russian peasant of 1917. During the 
progress of the World War, the Rus- 
sian peasants managed to oust the 
royalty and nobility, and set up their 
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own leaders. Their condition after 
the rebellion, however, was not notice- 
ably improved. 


Sabbatarian sects, those which observe 
Saturday (the Sabbath) as their day of 
worship. The two best known are the 
Orthodox Jews and the Seventh-Day 
Adventists. 

Sacco, Nicola, and Vanzetti, Bartolomeo. 
Italian immigrants accused of the 
murder of F. A. Parmenter in South 
Braintree, Mass., Apr. 15, 1920. After 
a trial extending over seven years and 
attracting international attention, the 
defendants were executed (Aug. 23, 
1927), both maintaining their inno- 
cence. 

Sainte-Beuve, Charles Augustin (1804- 
1869). One of the most eminent of 
French literary critics, his most 
famous work being a collection of 
critical essays. 

Sand, George. (Armandine Lucile 
Aurore Dupin Dudevant) (1804-1876). 
A French novelist; pen-name “George 
Sand.” She wrote Indiana, Consuelo, 
ete. She is credited a number of love 
affairs with celebrated men, many of 
which are probably apocryphal. 

Sandemanian. A member of the reli- 
gious sect founded in Scotland by 
Robert Sandeman, about 1725. 

sapiens atque eloquens pietas, a Latin 
phrase meaning “wise and eloquent 
dutifulness.”’ 

Sapphic (see Sappho). 

Sappho. The most famous woman poet 
of all times. She lived on the island 
of Lesbos in the Ægean sea in about 
the seventh century B.C., where she 
maintained a school of rhetoric. 

Satis magnum alter alteri theatrum 
sumus. A Latin quotation meaning 
“We are a sufficiently ample spectacle 
one to another.” 

Saul. The Biblical character later 
known as *Paul, after his conversion 
in the midst of a blinding light sent 
from Heaven. 

Scaliger, Julius Casar (1484-1558). A 
celebrated Italian scholar and critic 
who did much to bring into France 
the ideas of the Italian Renaissance. 

Schiller, Johann Christoph Friedrich von 
(1759-1805). One of Germany’s great- 
est poets, perhaps second only to 
Goethe in power and excellence. He 
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wrote lyrical poetry, dramas, and 
criticism. 

Schopenhauer, Arthur (1788-1860). A 
celebrated pessimistic philosopher. 
Because of a rather playful tract in 
which he set forth the shortcomings of 
women, he has become, in the popular 
mind, the type of misogynist. 

Schubert, Franz (1797-1828), one of the 
most famous of German composers. 
His work is remarkable for freshness 
and stimulating quality. 

Schumann, Robert, a famous German 
composer of symphonies and operas 
in the early nineteenth century. 

Scientific College. See Mason. 

Scott, Sir Walter (1771-1832). A Scotch 
poet and novelist; author of the Lady 
of the Lake (1810), Marmion (1808), 
long narrative poems; Waverley (1814), 
The Heart of Midlothian (1818), etc. 
Scott gave wide vogue to the histor- 
ical novel. He worked with great 
speed, and has often been criticised 
for carelessness resulting from hasty 
work. 

Scott’s Greys, a famous British cavalry 
regiment. 

sermo humi abrepens, a Latin phrase 
meaning, roughly, elevating the lan- 
guage, making it more dignified. 

Servetus, Michael (1511-1553), a Span- 
ish physician. In consequence of his 
opposition to certain theological tenets 
he was burned at the stake by order of 
*Calvin. 

Seven Years War, a war waged by 
Frederick the Great of Germany 
against France, Russia, Austria, Swe- 
den, and Saxony from 1756 to 1763. 
He received some assistance from 
England. 

Shallow. See Mrs. Justice Shallow. 

Shaw, George Bernard (1856- ). 
Trish dramatist and publicist in Eng- 
land. His style, especially in the prose 
prefaces to his plays, is characterized 
by a shrewd, humorous exaggeration 
and by self-exhibitionism. 

shovel-hat. A kind of head-dress worn 
by ecclesiastics. 

Sidney, Sir Philip (1554-1586), a soldier, 
statesman, and poet. In his noble 
ancestors, in his training and achieve- 
ment, he exemplified the ideal gentle- 
man of the Renaissance. Astrophel 
and Stella (1591), a sonnet sequence, 
The Arcadia (p. 1590), a romance of 
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love and adventure, and The Apologie 
for Poetry (p. 1591) are his chief 
works. 

Siegfried. A hero of early German myths. 
His adventures formed part of the 
subject matter of Richard Wagner’s 
Der Ring des Nibelungen (1876), a 
series of operas consisting of Das 
Rheingold (Treasures of the Rhine), 
Die Walküre (The Valkyries), Sieg- 
fried, and Gotterdimmerung (The Twi- 
light of the Gods). 

Simeon Stylites, St., an Oriental ascetic 
who passed his life on the top of a high 
pillar. 

Sine dolore non vivitur in amore. <A 
Latin quotation meaning ‘without 
sorrow one cannot live in love.” 

Socrates (470 B.c.—400 B.c.). A Greek 
philosopher, noted for his good sense 
and his methods of teaching. He used 
a system of questioning to bring his 
students to an understanding of the 
truth; hence the modern term ‘‘So- 
cratic method.” He followed a dis- 
concerting plan of going about the 
streets asking questions. He was not 
entirely in agreement with the pre- 
vailing ideas of his time, and was put 
to death for “corrupting the youth.” 

Sophocles (b. ca. 495 B.c.). A cele- 
brated Greek writer of tragedies, 
noted for his command of mild irony 
and his matchless detachment. 

Southey, Robert (1774-1843). An Eng- 
lish poet and biographer. Represent- 
ative works are The Curse of Kehoma, 
a poem, and the Life of Nelson. His 
verse is too like prose to be poetry of a 
very high order. In his prose he was 
a master. 

Spectator. (See biographical note on 
Addison, p. 532.) 

Spencer, Herbert (1802-1903), a dis- 
tinguished English philosophical writer 
who helped to lay the foundation for 
modern sociology. 

Spengler, Oswald. The famous German 
author of The Decline of the West, in 
which is predicted the inevitable down- 
fall of American and European civili- 
zation. 

sphinx. A fabulous animal with the 
body of a cat and the head of a woman. 
According to ancient tradition it was 
in the habit of hailing passers-by and 
asking them riddles. Anyone who 
consented to be asked and then failed 
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to answer correctly was destroyed; 
hence the sphinx has come to be the 
type of inscrutability and mystery. 
The Egyptian statue of the sphinx is, 
of course, widely known. 

spinning dervishes. Oriental religious 
fanatics who engage in a whirling 
dance that leads to a sort of clairvoy- 
ant ecstasy. 

Spinoza, Baruch (1632-1677). Dutch- 
Jewish philosopher. A pantheist, he 
taught that the universe is formed of 
one substance, which is God and in 
which thought and extension (or mind 
and physical reality) inhere. His 
work exercised great influence on Ger- 
man writers of the late 18th and early 
19th centuries. 

Stagyrite (sce Aristotle). 

Sterne, Lawrence (1713-1768). An 
English clergyman and novelist. His 
most famous work is The Life and 
Opinions of Tristram Shandy (1759- 
1762).. This novel, though lacking in 
form, is notable for its charm of 
language, for its admirable character- 
drawing, and for its half-pathetic and 
half-humorous indulgence in sentiment. 

Stevenson. See the biographical sketch 
of Robert Louis Stevenson in this 
volume, p. 580. 

Stond. Condition or position. 

Strauss, Richard, a famous modern Ger- 
man composer, whose striking inno- 
vations caused much excitement in 
musical circles until other composers 
brought out works of still more strik- 
ingly novel character. One of his most 
famous operas is Der Rosenkavalier. 

Strepitoso. A musical term meaning 
noisily, boisterously. 

Stuart. The Stuarts reigned in England 
from the accession of James I (1603) 
to the revolution and dethronement of 
James IL (1688), except during the 
period of the Commonwealth. James 
I was the son of *Mary Stuart, queen 
of Scots. 

Styx. In classical mythology, one of the 
four rivers of Hell, the first one at 
which the souls of the dead arrive. 

Swift, Jonathan. See biographical 
sketch of Swift in this volume, p. 201. 

syren (also siren). The sirens were 
three sea nymphs who sang so en- 
trancingly that sailors were lured to 
destruction on the rocks where they 
lived. 
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Tabard. The name of an Inn in South- 
wark where, in *Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales, the pilgrims gathered before 
starting on their journey to Canter- 
bury. 

Tacitus, Caius Cornelius (born c. 55 a.p.). 
A famous Roman historian, author of 
the well-known ‘‘Annals.” His work 
is full of illuminating personal touches 
that make Roman character clear 
even to the modern reader. 

Tagore, Sir Rabindranath, an Indian 
poet, whose works are marked by 
strong religious feeling and a sense of 
the beauty of nature. He writes 
mostly in Bengali but he has written 
some things in English and has trans- 
lated into English some of his Indian 
poems. 

Taillefer of Normandy. A name typical 
of the heroic, cruel, and yet benevolent 
Norman lords of the twelfth century; 
he is compared by Carlyle with the 
rich employer of modern times. 

Talfourd-Mahon Copyrights, a reference 
to Sir Thomas Talfourd, who intro- 
duced into the House of Commons the 
International Copyright Bill. 

Tartarus. A deep abyss far below 
Hades — the Lower World. 

Terence (in Latin, Publius Terentius 
Afer) (b. 195 B.c.). A famous Roman 
writer of comedies based on Greek 
models. 

Thackeray, William Makepeace (1811— 
1863). Novelist; author of Vanity 
Fairj(1847-1848), Henry Esmond, The 
Virginians, and others. 

That strut and fret, etc. From the 
speech of Macbeth in Shakespeare’s 
play Macbeth, V, v, 25. 

Thayer, William Roscoe. An American 
historian and biographer (d. 1923), 
author of the lives of various famous 
men including Cavour (1911), Roose- 
velt (1920), John Hay (1913), and 
Washington (1922). ; 

Theocritus. A Greek poet of the *Alex- 
andrian age, chiefly notable as the 
founder of the pastoral tradition; i.e. 
poetry dealing with highly idealized 
country life. 

Theseus. In Greek mythology, the 
leading legendary hero of Attica, 
famed for a great number of exploits, 
such as slaying the Minotaur in Crete 
and carrying off Ariadne, the daughter 
of the king of Crete, conquering the 
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Amazons and marrying their queen, 
Hippolyta. 

Thomas, St. See *Aquinas. 

Thoreau, Henry David (1817-1862). An 
American author and naturalist, noted 
for his devotion to nature and the 
simple life; also for his dislike for highly 
organized religious practice and the 
demands of the State. 

Thucydides (471-401 »B.c.). An illus- 
trious Greek soldier and historian, 
famous principally for his ‘‘ History of 
the Peloponnesian War.” 

Tiffany’s. A famous jewelry store in 
New York. 

Tolstoy, Lyoff Nikolaievich (1828-1910). 
A famous Russian philosopher and 
novelist. He is chiefly memorable 
for his support of the doctrine of 
good works as the salvation of hu- 
manity. 

totus, teres, atque rotundus. A Latin 
phrase meaning complete, polished, 
and well rounded. 

Transylvanian. Literally, beyond the 
forest area; a name applied by *Milton 
to the Pope. 

Tristan. A medieval knight who, in the 
romances of that name, is represented 
as the lover of Iseult (Isolde), queen of 
Cornwall. The theme has been 
treated by many -earlier and later 
writers, one of the most important 
versions being the opera Tristan und 
Isolde by Richard Wagner (1861). 

*Trojan War (see *Troy). 

Trojan Women. A famous play by the 
Greek dramatist Euripides (480-406 
B.C.), which has been rather frequently 
revived and played successfully before 
modern audiences. 

Troy. An ancient city of Asia Minor. 
Paris, prince of Troy, abducted Helen, 
wife of Menelaus, King of Sparta. 
Thereupon the Greeks organized an 
expedition headed by *Agamemnon, 
sailed to Troy, and besieged the city 
for ten years. They at last captured 
it by a stratagem. The stories that 
grew up around the Trojan War con- 
stitute the most famous tradition in 
the history of literature. 

tulipomania. A craze for tulips. 

tu quoque. A Latin phrase designating 
a type of argument, which in colloquial 
language may be phrased, “You're 
another.” 

tu regere argento populos, Morgane, me- 
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mento. A Latin quotation, in which 
the name of Morgan is substituted for 
the original. Itis a reference to James 
Pierpont Morgan’s ability to control 
public opinion through the expenditure 
of money. 


Ulysses. A king of Ithaca, one of the 
Greek leaders of the *Trojan War, 
famed for his craft, wisdom, and 
eloquence. *Homer’s Odyssey de- 
scribes the ten years’ wanderings 
and adventures of Ulysses (Odysseus). 
Also the title of a novel by James 
Joyce. 

Untermeyer, Louis. A contemporary 
American author, translator, and 
critic; a contributor to the New Re- 
public, The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, Yale Review, and others. 

Utopia. A fabulous land described by 
Sir Thomas More in his book of that 
title. It has come to be a symbol for 
an imaginary and impossible country 
where all is perfect. 


Vane, Sir Henry (the Younger) (1612-— 
1662). An English martyr to the 
cause of personal liberty, executed by 
Charles II. 

Venus of Milo. One of the most famous 
statues of Venus (Aphrodite), goddess 
of love. It was discovered on the is- 
land of Milo and is now preserved in 
the Louvre, Paris. 

Vergil (see *Virgil). 

Vicar of Wakefield, The. A novel by 
Oliver Goldsmith, published 1766. 
The work is a charming and simple 
picture of eighteenth-century manorial 
life, which has remained popular 
down to the present time. One of the 
characters, Moses Primrose, is an en- 
tertaining rustic. 

vieux chéri. A French colloquial ex- 
pression roughly equivalent to ‘old 
dear,” which perhaps is a translation 
of it. 

vinum demonum. A Latin phrase 
meaning the wine of devils. 

Virgil (70-19 B.c.). His Latin name was 
Publius Vergilius Maro, and he was 
the most famous of Latin poets. He 
was the author of the *dineid. In the 
Middle’Ages he became the subject of 
many legends. *Dante in the *Divine 
Comedy names him as his guide 
through the *Inferno, because in the 


Æneid he had described the visit of 
Æneas to the lower world. 

Voltaire, Francois Marie Arouet (1694- 
1778). One of the most remarkable 
figures in French literary history. He 
was poet, philosopher, dramatist, and 
novelist. Many of his writings show 
a deep skepticism toward the tenets 
of the Christian faith. 


Wagner, Richard (1813-1883). A famous 
German composer who utilized the ro- 
mances and myths of the Middle Ages 
as a basis for his operas. Among his 
more famous works are Parsifal, Tris- 
tan and Isolde, and The Twilight of the 
Gods. 

Watson, Richard (1737-1816). A distin- 
guished English divine who is notable 
among historians for his reply to anti- 
Christian statements made by Edward 
* Gibbon in his Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. 

Watt, James (1736-1819). <A Scottish 
engineer, who made some of the most 
important discoveries in chemistry and 
physics. The “watt,” as a unit of 
electrical power takes its name from 
him. 

widgets. A fantastic name applied 
without any definite significance to 
products of large-scale industry by 
Kaufmann and Connelly in A Beggar 
on Horseback. 

Wilson, Professor. See North, Christo- 
pher. : 
Wolf, Friedrich August (1759~1824). A 
German classical scholar, whose fame 
rests chiefly upon his Prolegomena ad 

Homerum (1795). 

Words, words, words. A reference to 
Hamlet’s reply to Polonius in Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet II, ii, 195f. Polonius 
asks him what he is reading, and upon 
being answered, ‘‘ Words, etc.” he 
continues, “‘ But what is the matter?” 
i.e. what is the substance? 

Wordsworth, William (1770-1850). An 
English poet; author of ‘Tintern 
Abbey,” “Ode on Intimations of Im- 
mortality,” “The Prelude,” etc. His 
Preface to the second edition of the 
Lyrical Ballads (1800), holds that his 
aim was to avoid the unnatural and 
affected language of the neo-classical 
school and to employ language 
actually spoken by men. 

W. S. William Shakespeare. 
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Wyclif, John (?-1384). An English re- Zola, Emile (1840-1902). Great modern 


former and translator of the Bible. French novelist, critic, and dramatist. 
In his novels he tried as far as possible 

Xerxes (fl. 5th cent. B.c.). A famous to give a direct and literal transcript of 
king of Persia and the most powerful life. Some have condemned him be- 
monarch of his time. cause of what they felt was an unnec- 
essary faithfulness in the delineation 

Zeisler, Fanny Bloomfield. Famous of some of the more repellent phases 


modern pianist. of life. 
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